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PREFACE. 


We are again brought to the closing portion of another volume of 
our Magazine, and thus furnished with an appropriate occasion of 
traversing, shortly, the course we have pursued during the past year, 
and recording our tlianks for the continued liberal encouragement 
whicli our friends have favoured us with. 

As heretofore, we have endeavoured to reader this Magazine a 
source of floral pleasure and useful information, avoiding anything 
distasteful or unedifying, and aiming to meet the requirements of all 
our readers. It is gratifying to us to have to state, not a single com- 
plaint has been made during the year, but many flattering commenda- 
tions, both of the subjects introduced, the selection of flowers figured, 
and the excellence of their execution, have been sent us. 

Ours was the first small Magazine containing coloured figures of 
rjew flowers, we determined it should be a cheap one, and within, the 
reach of all persons, and as it was so it continues to be, supplying the 
greatest amount of useful floral information for the price charged ; and 
so it shall be, whilst we have the support, literally and otherwise, of 
our friends, and this we respectfully solicit. 

We are aware that many persons well able to write on floral 
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subjects, feel reluctant to do so, because they say it has to meet with 
public inspection, but if such individuals would write with all the 
simplicity and ease they converse with their friends, they would soon 
be favourably surprised at their own productions ; we respectfully ask 
such to try, and we feel assured there will be little for an Editor to 
correct. 

We very sincerely tender our thanks to all our generous friends for 
the past, and with their continued assistance we reiterate the assurance, 
that no practicable means of rendering our publication additionally and 
enduringly useful shall be untried. 








N KMOPH I LA MACIJLA'I'A— Si'OTTKD-i-i.owKiii n. 

ll^tlniphfjllacdcv, Pcnfamlria Munogunia. 

T he Horticultural Societ}^ in 1843, sent Mr. Ilartwe^g- to collect 
new plants in South America, and more particularly in Mexico 
and California. Some very interesting particulars of his researches 
are inserted in our last year’s volume. The results of his industry 
were rewarded with the discovery of many of our handsomest annual 
flowers, an enumeration of which are given in the extracts above 
referred to, and to which we direct our reader’s attention. In his 
remarks on an excursion to ‘‘ the Buies,” an isolated group of mountains 
in California, he states, “ A ride of fifteen miles brought to the foot of 
the mountains. The lower range, as in the former visit higher up the 
valley, is occupied by a Leanothus, a few live oaks, and Pinus Sabi- 
niana. Following a small rivulet, I found there a Mentha, and another 
labiate plant, Stenactis, a shrubby Labiate tinctoria. This new species 
of Collinsia is of stronger growth, though less striking, than (?! bicolor ; 
it grows chiefly on the dry sandy bed, or on the banks of the rivulet, 
and produces its yellowish flower.s, mottled with ptirple, mucli later 
than C. bicolor. On a subsequent occasion, when I returned to this 
place to procure seeds of it, my hands were stained yellow by the 
glandular hairs which cover the seed pods, from w hich circumstance I 
named it Collinsia tinctoria. Another very interesting plant I found 
on this excursion (in May, 1844) is Nemophila specio.sa, with white 
petals, one-third of which is tipped with violet-purple. It grow's 
generally near rivulets, or in damp and partly shaded places. If the 
few seeds I procured should vegetate, it will prove a great acquisi- 
tion to that handsome genus.” Mr. Bentham considered that the 
specific title ‘‘speciosa,” given by Mr. Ilartweg, was not quite as 
appropriate as maculata ; he rejected the former and adopted the latter. 
VoL. XVII. No. 25 .— AS. B 
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This very lovely hardy annual is deemed the best of those discovered 
by Mr. Ilartweg. 

The plant is of similar growth to the well known Nemophila insignis, 
and he considers its specific title, speciosa, not so appropriate to its 
character as maculata ; he therefore rejected the former. It is a lovely 
hardy annual, and deemed the best, of the many excellent ones, which 
Mr. Hartweg has discovered. Its habit is very similar to the well 
known Nemophila insignis, blooms as freely, and flourishes with the 
same kind of treatment. In order to have it bloom in spring, and the 
early part of summer, the seed must be sown in autumn. If the 
situation and soil be of a dry character the plants will endure the 
winter quite well, but if the situation be a damp one, and the soil w^et, 
then sow in small pots, protect them in the severe parts of winter, and 
turn them out entire into the open ground early in March. To have 
a fine bloom from midsummer to autumn sow the seeds in the bed or 
border about the end of April, or early in May. When the soil is 
very rich, it tends to the production of occasional flowers not defined 
in colour like our figure, but veined or striped with violet ; in every 
case, however, it is pretty, and merits a situation in every flow^cr 
garden. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Allamanda Aubletia — Aublett’s Allamanda. 

Apocynce, Pentandria Monogynia. 

This very handsome flowering species has bloomed the past season in 
tfie fine collection of Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter. 
Its nearest affinity is to A. Schottii, but when they are seen growing 
near together, the habit, foliage, and flowers, are very different. It is 
a weak, but scarcely a climbing shrub, it however requires a support. 
Seeds of it were sent from Brazil, and plants raised by JMr. Staunton. 
It requires to be grown in a stove, or warm greenhouse, and with 
proper treatment it blooms very profusely. The flowers are as large 
as those of A. Schottii, of a beautiful light yellow colour, and make a 
fine show. The plant ought to be in every collection, and throughout 
the summer would be one of its most attractive ornaments. 

Asclepias Douglassii — Douglas’ Asclepidea:. 

Douglas discovered tliis species on the west side of the Rocky 
Mountains. It has bloomed in the open border in the nursery of 
Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co. It is an upright herbaceous plant, 
half a yard high. The flowers are borne in umbels, crowned, a reddish- 
purple tinged with green. It blooms througliout the summer. 

Chironia glutinosa — Glutinous Chiron. 

Gentianacecc, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Seeds of this plant were sent from Australia to the Hull Botanic 
Garden. It is a neat growing, shrubby, greenhouse plant, evergreen, 
busliy, and from two to three feet high, blooming very freely. The 
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flowers are large, each near two inches across, and of a fine rosy red 
in their early stage, but when declining they have a pretty lilac tinge. 
It blooms for a very long season and is very showy, highly meriting a 
place in the greenhouse. It flourishes in a compost of equal parts of 
well rotted leaf mould, peat, and loam. 

Dendrobium Farmerii —Mr. Farmer’s. 

Orchidacece. Gynandria Monandria, 

This very beautiful species was sent from the Calcutta Botanic 
Garden to W. F. G. Farmer, Esq., of Nonsuch Park, near Cheam, in 
Surrey. It is not a robust growing plant, but of medium habit, and 
the lovely blossoms are numerously borne on racemes. The sepals are 
spreading, of a delicate rose colour. Petals larger, of a pale primrose 
colour. Labelliim, a pale straw colour, with a deep yellow blotch. 
Each flower is about two inches across. It merits a place in every 
collection. 

Dipladenia ecropiiylla — Tapek-pointed. 

Apoci/ncce. Pentandria Monoyynia. 

Seeds of this beautiful species were received by Messrs. Veitch, of 
Exeter, the plant having been discovered on the Organ Mountains, 
Brazil, and is, consequently, a stove plant. It is a handsome bushy 
shrub, blooming freely. The flowers are produced in drooping racemes. 
Each blossom is bell-shaped ; the tube is nearly two inches long, of a 
lawny-yellow colour. The limb is formed of five sections, of a pretty 
salmon-rose. It well merits a place in the hot-house. 

Gladiolus Brenciileyensis. 

This is a very handsome showy variety, of a rich scarlet colour. It 
deserves a place in every flower garden, being of a strongish habit, and 
bearing long spikes of flowers ; they are strikingly ornamental. 

IIovA Cunningham II. 

Introduced into this country by Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, in whose 
collection it has recently bloomed. It is of a creei>ing, or climbing 
habit, the flowers being produced in corymbous heads, about twenty 
blossoms in each, they are cream-coloured, with a purplish corona in 
the centre, and are powerfully fragrant. 

PlMELEA IIenDEUSONII. 

In giving the descriptions of the finest plants exhibited at the Horti- 
cultural Society’s shows, &c., held the last season, we remarked upon 
the beauty of this lovely kind. The flowers are produced in profusion, 
of a bright rosy- red colour. The plant is of the habit of P. decussata, 
some of the bushy plants exhibited being about three feet high, and 
almost as much across. It is a valuable acquisition for the green- 
house. 

Pleroma Kuntiiianum — Professor Kunth’s Pleroma. 

Mfdastomacecc. Decandria Monogynia. 

It was discovered by Mr. Gardner, when travelling in Brazil, who 
sent seeds of it to the Glasgow Botanic Garden, and Mr. Murray has 
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forwarded a plant to the Royal Gardens of Kew, where it has bloomed. 
It is an upright growing shrub, branching liberally, and blooming 
freely. The flowers are large, a separate one being about two and a 
half inches across, of a rich deep purple-red colour, and the fine red 
anthers give it a pretty effect. It well deserves a place in the stove. 

PoTENTiLLA INIenziesh — Mr. Menzies’ Cinquefoil. 

This beautiful variety was raised by Mr. Menzies, gardener to II. 
Edwards, Esq., of Hope House, near Halifax, Yorkshire. Tiie flowers 
are of a brilliant crimson colour inside, and the outside a buff yellow, 
wdth a crimson margin. It deserves to be in every flower garden, 
forming a bush tliree feet liigh, and blooming profusely, is highly 
ornamental. 

S^vAI^soNIA Guevana — Grey’s Snvainsonia. 

Leynmiiioscc, Diadclphia Decandria. 

Seeds of it were sent from South Australia. It is a lialf-shrubby 
plant, growing about two feet high. Tlie pretty pea-shaped flow^ers are 
produced in racemes about a foot long, of a handsome lavender-purple, 
with a pure wliite centre. Each blossom is about an inch across. It 
flourishes well in the open border in summer, but requires protection 
ill a cool greenhouse during winter. 


At the Royal Gardens of Kew. 

In the Greenfiome. 

Cheiranthus MUTABiLis. — This is a lively flowering greenhouse 
shrubby plant, tlie flowers are in form like a single stock, produced in 
long spikes ; at first they are wdiite, and gradually change till they 
become a pretty purple. As it blooms freely through the wdnter, it is 
a useful plant for the greenhouse or sitting-room. 

The following Epacrises were also in fine bloom, and produced a 
very cheering appearance : — 

Epaoris ltmatus. — The tube is an inch long, a bright pink, with 
the end a pure white. Tiie contrast is exceedingly beautiful. It 
ought to be in every greenhouse, 

Epacris SANGUiNEA. — Tube an inch long, of a deep blood-red. It 
is very handsome, and its deep rich colour renders it highly ornamental. 
It should be in every collection. 

Epacris campanulata rubra. — The flowers are bell-shaped, half 
an inch long, a pretty rosy-red colour. 

Epacris campanulata rosea. — The flowers are bell-shaped, half 
an inch long, and of a beautiful delicate rose colour. It ought to be 
in every greenhouse. 

Epacris nivea. — Flowers bell-shaped, half an inch long, white. 
Neat and pretty. 

Epacris miniata. — Tube one inch long, a light scarlet, with the 
end pure white. 
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Epacris HYAciNTHiFLORA. — Tube widc, nearly an inch long, a 
beautiful bright blush colour. Very handsome. 

Epacris alba compacta. — Tube about three-quarters of an inch 
long, widish, a pure white. Very beautiful, and borne in profusion. 

Epacris onosmaflora.— Flower bell-shaped, near half an inch 
long, wliite tinged with green. The plant is of stiff growing habit. 

Epacris obtusifolia. — Leaves short and stiff. Flowers broad, 
mouth funnel form, white, with a rose tinge. 

Epacris impressa. — Tube three parts of an inch long, and a bright 
flesh colour. Very pretty. 

All tlie Acacias are neat and handsome flowering plants, many of 
them delightfully fragrant too. Those which bloom in the autumn 
and winter seasons are especially valuable. In the splendid collection 
here, the following are now (December 15th) in bloom, and dis])lay a 
light and pleasing appearance, also richly perfume the house. The 
whole of them merit a place in every greenhouse or conservatory. 
l>y j)roper attention, the plants are readily formed into bushy specimens, 
and thus suited to very limited houses. They may ])e procured at a 
very reasonable j)rice. 

Aca('ia trinervata. — The leaves are narrow and an inch long. 
It is a handsome bushy plant. Flowers a pale yellow, delicate and 
pretty. 

Acacia decipiens. — The leaves are of a triangular form, half an 
inch across. The plant forms a neat bnsh. Flowers sulphur colour. 

Ac ac ia rotundi folia. — I'he leaves are circular, a quarter of an 
inch across. It is a very neat bushy plant, the flowers are a bright 
yellow colour, and produced in profusion. It is very neat and 
beautiful. 

Acac ia vestita. — The leavers are half an inch long. It is a \ery 
neat bushy plant. The flowers are borne in large branching sjukes, 
and along them the blossoms are prodiic'ed in sliort racemes of ten or 
twelve in each. They are a pretty light yellow colour. It is a hand- 
some s})ecies. 

A(;acia pr/EMorsa. — The leaves are short, and the plant forms a 
pretty bush, blooming verj' profusely, flowers a ricli yellow. Very 
pretty. 

Acac i a lineata. — The leaves are near an inch long, narrow. The 
plant is bushy and neat. The flowers are produced in profusion, and 
of a rich golden yellow colour. It is exceedingly handsome. 

Acacia dentifera. — The leaves are four inches long, very narrow. 
It forms a neat branching bush. The flowers are a rich deep yellow 
colour, and the globular heads large. It is a veiy beautiful species. 

Acacia ovata. — I he leaves are oval-shaped, half an inch across. 
It is a very neat bushy plant. The flowers are produced in long 
spikes, and are a rich yellow colour. It is a very handsome species. 

Ac^acia leptoreura. — Leavers like a thinly foliaged Finns, about 
three inches long. The flow^ers are a deep yellowL It is singularly 
pretty. 

Bossitea virgata.^ — Foliage small and neat. The pretty yiea- 
shapecl flowers are about half an inch across, yellow^, w ith a bright 
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crimson eye-like spot at the centre. It is a very interesting plant) 
blooming profusely, and well worth a place in every greenhouse. 

Polygala myrti folia. — This old and well known plant was in 
fine bloom ; its beautiful violet-purple flowers, with a feathery tuft of 
anthers, gave a very cheering effect. By attention to the production 
of side shoots, this plant can readily be kept dwarf, and when in full 
bloom, at such a size, is an interesting object. 

Hardenbergia ovata. — The plant was coiled round a circular 
wire frame, and in profuse bloom. The flowers are borne in spikes, 
each having twenty to thirty, a pretty violet, with dark velvet eye-like 
central spot. It is a very neat growing plant, and beautiful when in 
flower. 

In the Stove. 

Begonia FUcaisioiDES. — Last spring a small plant was placed to be 
trained up a pillar, it has bloomed all tlie season, and is likely to 
continue through inter. It is now ten feet high, and its rich scarlet 
pendant, fuchsia-like flowers, produce a handsome effect. 1 he plant 
blooms well in a Marni greenhouse or sitting-room. 

Gesneua zEBurNA, and G. IlnRBERTrr. — These are highly valuable 
plants for autumn and winter ornament. Their long (two feet) pyra- 
midal-formed spikes, witli numerous laterals of scarlet and yellow 
flowers are exceedingly ornamental. There are many specimens, three 
feet high, in profuse bloom, which now (December 15th) give the 
house a very gay appearance. They bloom well in a warm sitting- 
room. 

Aghimenes ncTA. — This is another very valuable ornament. It 
is grown in what are called pot pans, about six inches deep and sixteen 
across. Several plants are regularly placed apart, so that they form, 
as a whole, a fine bush, and blooming (as they now are) so freely and 
vigorously, in contrast too \uth the pretty white veined leaves, they 
are higldy interesting objects. The plants appear likely to bloom all 
winter. 

Token i a Asiatica. — Three of these pretty flowering plants had 
been tmined around globe-shaped wireframes, and now were in beautiful 
bloom, contrasting well with the Gesnt^rias and Achimenes above 
noticed. 

Ansellia Africana, — A most noble plant of this beautiful Orchideae 
was in bloom, and by the end of this month will be at its best condi- 
tion. There are several principal flower stems about four feet long, 
with numerous lateral branches, and having a profusion of flowers, A 
separate flower is about two inches and a half across, of a dull white 
slightly tinged with green, and having numerous bars and specks of a 
deep chocolate- velvet colour. It is a most charming specimen. 

Lailea anceps. — A splendid flowering Orchidese. Each flower is 
five inches across. Sepals and petals a very handsomely delicate lilac- 
violet. The labellum has its tube-shaped portion two inches long, a 
deep violet, and the lip a rich velvet, with violet margin. It is highly 
beautiful. 
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ON GROWING MIGNONETTE AS A TREE AND 
BY CUTTINGS. 

BY C. W. F, 

This old and deservedly favourite flower is most generally grown 
during the summer months in the gardens, but for winter bloom in 
pots, either in a greenhouse or the window of a sitting-room, by sowing 
the seed about August or September. The plan I adopted last year, 
and which I now wish to bring before your notice, is, that of growing 
it as a tree ; it is as follows : — About May seeds were sown in small 
pots ; a few weeks after the plants made their appearance, the strongest 
one amongst them in each pot was retained, the others throwm away ; 
after some time the plants, having made great growtli, were trans- 
planted into larger sized pots, in a mixture of loam, leaf mould, and 
sand, with good drainage ; again another shifting was found necessary. 
During this time of the plant’s grow'th all flower buds and lateral shoots 
that appeared were cut off’ until December, when the plants having 
attained by this time five feet in height they w^ere allowed to produce 
flower buds. About Christmas a profuse bloom was on them, which 
continued to May and June, admired by all who saw them for their 
beautiful growth and perfume. I have now one of these plants, which 
has thus blown again, coming into flow^er, and which, no doubt, will 
bloom throughout the winter. Those persons who have never grown 
Mignonette as a tree, I would strongly recommend the plan I adopted, 
and they will be well rewarded. As to the plants grown by me from 
cuttings put in about July and August, they were in strong healthy 
bloom for several months during the winter, in a compost similar to 
the foregoing; after which, in April, they were turned out of the ])ots 
into the garden, w here tliey continued flowering the whole summer. 
I have now five plants from cuttings put in as late as September, and 
which, I have no doubt, will bloom beautifully. I would remind those 
who may be desirous to grow Mignonette in pots that there must be 
good drainage and moderate watering. 


ON FLOWER GARDENS. 

Our object in calling attention to these things at the present time, 
is to suggest the propriety of commencing a reformation of our 
flowor-garden management at the proper season ; and as, by the time 
these remarks meet the public eye, it will be the season to commence 
the propagation of plants for the coining season of 1849, we would 
insist upon the following general principles being attended to. First, 
with reference to the form of the garden itself ; if it is proposed to 
make any alterations in its form, let the plans and arrangements be 
made at once, and after you have convinc^ yourself of the propriety 
of the design, lay it down in a temporary manner on abed of sand, 
and then fill each bed with flowers of the same colour which you think 
of planting the beds with next season ; recollecting, that if the beds 
are large, each may be edged with its complementary colour — as, 
scarlet with white, orange with blue, yellow with purple, and the 
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reverse; and so on of the various lints of colour. This edging or 
bordering is an excellent plan wlien cold colours, as blue, or purple, 
are planted on grass, as it relieves or throws the colour up just the 
same as a nicely shaded black ring on a sheet of paper makes the part 
within it look whiter than the part outside. For illustration, a bed of 
Salvia patens on grass is, at a distance of say two hundred yards, almost 
inconspicuous ; but surround the same bed with a broad margin of 
Calceolaria viscocissima, which is bright orange, and it directly becomes 
bright and gay at a considerable distance. 

In designing the garden, too much attention cannot be paid to intro- 
ducing as simple forms as possible; for though scroll patterns and 
intricate tracery work might be admired in years gone by, when 
gardens were more sought after for tlieir form than the plants w hich 
they contained — in these days, when the cultivation of flow^ers is tlie 
principal object, those forms of beds which are the most suitable for 
that })urpose must be preferred. Now, of all the forms for effect, there 
is certainly nothing equal to the circle or oval, or some modification 
of these, always preferring the curve or line of beauty; but, of all 
things, avoiding acute points, and too many straight lines. Of course, 
if a geometrical garden has to be formed on a square piece of ground, 
and adjoining a square building, the boundary of the garden must, to 
a great extent, partake of the form of the ground and surrounding 
objects ; but, as a general rule, straight lines should be avoided as 
much as possible. Another great fiult in designing flow'er-gardens, 
especially in small places, is that of over crowding the beds; the effect 
of which is, that much ground is frittered away in w’alks and small 
beds, neither of which can by any possibility ever look well. We 
lately re-arranged a garden, destroying upwards of thirty beds, and 
replacing them by eleven beds of good solid proportions, allowing 
plenty of space betwe(^n the beds; and the effect, now that the plants 
are in bloom, is much better titan it ever before was; while, at the 
same time, from the beds standing free and open, they are seen 
to greater advantage, and are also better adapted for the pur[)oses 
intended. 

It is not enough, however, that the beds in a flower-garden should 
harmonise as to colour, but it is also requisite that harmony simuld go 
further than this, and that they should correspond in height and 
character of plants: thus, we would not plant two corresponding beds, 
one wdth scarlet Pelargonium, and the other with scarlet Verbena, for 
though in point of colour such an arrangement might be near enough, 
the effect wmuld be discordant, inasmuch as the two beds would not 
entirely correspond ; therefore, w^e should either plant both w ith 
Verbenas, or both with Pelargoniums. Small plants are admissible in 
large beds, but not tall plants in small ones ; but, as a general rule, it 
is the best to let the height of the plant be proportionate to the size of 
the bed. 

When the plan of a garden is decided upon, and the arrangement 
made, number each of the beds, and in a book, opposite corresponding 
numbers, enter the names of the several plants which each bed will 
require, allowing of strong growing plants two to each square foot. 
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and of smaller ones, such as Lobelia compacta, azurea, and the like, 
three or four plants to the same space. With an arrangement made in 
the autumn, and a guide like the preceding, it is easy to provide plants 
for a large garden, as it is not necessary to provide more plants than 
are actually required, and it is easy to see that the plants are always 
ready. If the arrangement is left until near the planting-out time, in 
the spring, the chances are that you will be deficient in a stock of some 
things, and have to “ make shift” with some inferior kinds, and “ make 
shifts” in gardening are always dangerous. 

Another, and the last fault, in flower-garden arrangement, which we 
shall notice at this time, is that of arranging beds in pairs, when they 
ought to be planted in fours ; thus, for example, supposing this page 
to be a geometrical garden with corrasponding beds at each corner, the 
common practice would be to plant two beds with one colour, and the 
other two with another: this is wrong, and it will be found much more 
harmonious to plant all four beds with one colour, and, if you like, 
edge them with their complementary colour. 

The preceding remarks apply also to the arrangement of Rose 
gardens, which require reforming very much, banishing the standard 
or tall roses, and planting the masses principally with dwarf kinds, 
which can be pegged down, so as almost to hide the ground entirely. 
We know nothing more interesting than beds of Bourbon, China, Tea, 
and other perpetual flowering roses, which delight one from May until 
October, and are always gay. More attention must be devoted to these 
things: indeed, for our own part, we should not think of planting any 
but perpetual roses, in future ; and from small gardens the French and 
Hybrid China roses ought certainly to be expelled . — Extracted from 
Paxton's Magazine of Botany, 

NOTES ON FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

THE NEW DAHLIAS FOR 1849. 

The greatest novelties among Dahlias which the past season intro- 
duced has been in the fancy varieties. We may name Empereur de 
Maroc (figured by us last month), a rich maroon and white ; Baron 
Freteau de Peney, red and white ; and O^illet Parfait, a very beautiful 
striped flower, red and yellow, with good average properties, and a 
large size. These are continental flowers, and are very fine when in 
perfection. To the two last named we may add one or two other 
stripes as belonging to a class that seems likely to exceed in beauty all 
the others, and are certain to be grown this season by all admirers of 
the ‘‘Fancies.” Alfred (Salter), wdiite striped with crimson, a thinly 
formed flow er, but handsome ; Picotee, sulphur colour, with crimson 
stripes, very constant and striking, large size, and tolerable form ; 
Bilboquette, pale sulphur or buif, striped with crimson, after the way 
of Picotee, but not quite so good in the centre, and of a rougher 
appearance. There is another striped flow er w orth mention too which 
came out the year previous, named Mirocaulant, or Mirocaulunt ; the 
ground colour is variable, though generally a rosy -lilac striped and 
spotted with crimson, and when well thinned out and grow n strong is 



Un me whole, we reier our readers lo our notes inseneu m tnc; 
January number of last year, tlie best flowers we there pointed out, 
and such, without an exception that we can call to recollection, they 
have turned out. The following notes may be equally relied upon, 
they were made most carefully, and should be taken just as we have 
copied them from our note book. The chance is, many of them may 
be shown better than we report them, because the specimens upon 
which our opinions were formed were only the productions of one 
person’s growth, and the plants might not have been treated in the 
most suitable manner: — 

Mr. Seldon (Turner). — Of precisely the same colour as the Marquis 
of Aylesbury, a sort of shade between purple and lilac, equally sym- 
metrical and circular, and, like it, rather flat in the face, but unlike it, 
in having a very safe looking well-disposed centre. 

Duke of Wellington (Drummond). — A good orange Dahlia was 
much required, and this is one; it has a fine centre and outline, is of 
medium size, and the colour is bright. Nothing yet produced in this 
class comes near it. 

Queen of the East (Barnes) — Distinct blush, round and sym- 
metrical, of full average size, petals of much substance, centre regularly 
formed, but disfigured by a greenish tinge. We hold it a great dis- 
qualification when the centre is different in colour to the body of the 
flower, but we have not seen sufficient of this to say such defect is 
permanent. 

Queen of the West (Spary). — A beat on Cleopatra (Atwell), 
clearer in colour, with a better petal and outline. Useful as a back- 
row flower. 

Fearless (Barnes).— -Peach-lilac, a new colour; in all points of 
form excellent, and of full average size. Undoubtedly one of the best 
flowers of the season. 

Beauty op Hastings (Barham). — White laced with rosy-crimson, 
as double and symmetrical as a ranunculus. Shown very small, but 
may be grown large enough at any rate for a front row, and it looks 
constant. The outer rows of petals incline back rather too much, 
after the way of Princess Badzville. 
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Providence (Whale). — Blush mottled on the margin with light 
purple, medium size, rather thin, but likely to be useful. 

Dreadnought (Collisson). — Crimson, medium size, good centre, 
and well arranged ; face, flat. 

Duchess (Bushel). — White, good centre, double, fairish outline, 
mostly confused in arrangement, and rather flat. 

Dauntless (Barnes). — Large pale yellow, thin, rosette outline, may 
be useful as a back-row flower. 

Grenadier (Turner). — Crimson-red, in the way of Beeswing; 
good size, well arranged, centre rather flat, a very useful looking 
flower. 

Rubens (Turner). — Orange, a second class flower. 

Earl of Clarendon (Turner). — Another orange, bright in colour, 
but too much after the old fashioned form. 

Earl of Clarendon (Long). — Yellow, indifferent. 

Purple Perfection (Burbury). — Crimson-purple, small and con- 
fused. 

Blandina (Burbury). — Creamy-blush, of quite ordinary form. 

Purple Standard (Rawlings). — Deep purple-crimson, medium 
size, good centre, unbroken outline, symmetrically arranged, but parti- 
cularly flat in the face. 

Elizabeth (Legg). — White laced with lilac, medium size, good 
centre, and tolerably even. 

Model (Legg). — Reddish-crimson, of moderate properties. 

Commander-in-chief (Legg). — A large, rough, purple-crimson. 

White Perfection (Holmes). — White, medium size, of an average 
good form. 

White Lady ( ). — Another white, of middle size, witli a 

fine rising centre, good petal, true outline, and symmetrical. 

Contributor (Barnes). — Lilac, medium size, double, but not com- 
pactly arranged, useful for its colour. 

Charles Turner (Turville). — White, with rosy-purple lace, good 
centre, full, broken outline, useful. 

Ocean Monarch (Taylor). — Purple-lilac, rather above the middle 
size, well up in the centre, rosette outline, appears constant. 

Queen of the Yellows (Harrison). — Golden-yellow, middle size, 
true outline, and very compactly arranged. 

Victoria Regina (Keynes). — Blush mottled with rosy-lilac, good 
centre, symmetrical, perfect outline, said to be uncertain. 

Miss Chaplin (Dodd). — Blush with crimson lace or tips, full, 
symmetrical, and looks very constant. 

Queen of Beauty (Drummond). — Peculiar soft peach-lilac, beauti- 
ful colour, and possessing all the points of form in a fairish degree. 
Exhibited as a seedling of 1 848, but advertized to come out this season. 

Sol (Harrison). — Orange-buff, a distinct colour ; middle size, com- 
mon average eye, good petal and outline. Useful. 

The following are in the class called ‘‘ Fancies — 

General Cavaignac (Hunt) — Rosy -purple tipped with clear white, 
distinct, and of good average form. 

Keepsake (Barnes). — Crimson, with a rather dingy white tip, gootl 
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centre, petals narrow ; flat in the face, occasionally may be found 
useful. 

Kegina (Brag'g*). — Said to he a seedling* of last year, but to come 
out in spring , red, with white tips, clear colours j useful looking flower, 
an improvement on Hermione. 

Miss Blackmore (Dodd). — White, with purple-crimson edges, 
middle size, symmetrical, good outline, a little tliin. 

Miss Stevens (Dodd). — White, with pale salmon -red edges, iiiedium 
size, compact form, and good outline. 

Rainbow (Keynes). — Orange-red and white, colours well defined, 
and the flowers in this respect very striking, but every petal, in the 
blooms we saw, had a small indentation at the end, which, if its natural 
character, however superior it maybe in other respects, is an undoubted' 
disqualification. 

Sunbeam (Keynes). — Bright red, with a small white tip, rather 
under the overage size, full and neatly arranged, but the petals are 
very narrow and reflect a good deal. 

Queen of the May (Harrison). — A pretty lilac tipped with white, 
quite novel and distinct amongst the fancies, good centre, and sym- 
metrical form. 

Miss Jane (Howard). — Crimson purple, with white tip, good centre, 
and fairish outline ; a useful flower. 

Mrs. Stanley (Mitchell). — Crimson, tipped with white, full size, 
double, and well arranged ; occasionally quills a good deal. 

Queen Dowager (Gaines). — Bright brimstone, with clear white 
tip, very pretty as a border flower, but too thin for show. 

PINKS. 

Nar BOROUGH Buck (Maclean) — A very large flower, a rich dark 
colour, with a pure white ground, excellent sha{)e. 

Winchester Rival (White).-— A middle sized flower, a rich 
bright red, with a pure white ground, very good form. 

Mrs. Edwards (Keynes) — A middle sized flower, of a beautiful 
rose, with a pure ground, good form. 

Harkforward (Smith). — A middle sized flower, a rich purple, 
with a pure white ground. It is a striking variety, of good form. 

CARNATION. 

J. Sharp, Esq. (flolliday). — Ami<ldle sized flower, crimson bizarre, 
petals round, and form excellent, 

PICOTEE. 

Delicata (Holliday). — A light-edged purple*, colour very distinct, 
round petal, fine formed, of first-rate excellence. 

ON WARMING A GREENHOUSE WITH HOT WATER IN 
OPEN GUTTERS, &c. 

LY “ A SUBSCRIBER AH INITIO,” OF LIVERPOOL. 

Having a small greenhouse, about thirty feet by fifteen (in which are 
vines and a general collection of plants), which is at present heated by 
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a flue, from a fire in the potting-house, and which, I must say, succeeds 
very well ; but, in this go-a-head age, 1 think something new might be 
better, and I have lately read much about “ Polmaise,” &c. Now, 

I think, I have in my brain a cheap plan of heating by open gutters, 
having hot or warm water continually passing througii them, but I do 
not know whether the steam arising might affect the inmates. I am 
aware it would be much more suitable for stove plants and fiuits, but, 
I think, it would answer well for a greenhouse, and should feel much 
obliged by having your opinion on the subject. I could easily regulate 
tlie heat by diminishing or increasing the flow of water in and out of 
the pipes or gutters. 

Perhaps, at the same time, you could inform me, tlirough the widely 
spread and read “ Cabinet,” if Gloxinias and Gesnerias will answer 
in a greenhouse; some gardeners say they will, others that they will 
not, unless forced in a stove. 

Can you tell me when “ Fuchsia spectabilis,” vide Cabinet for 
duly last, will be offered for sale, and about the price; it is certainly 
a beauty. 

[What heat is required in a greenhouse is in winter, and at which 
season it must be kept as dry as possible. Any steam admitted is 
injurious, and just to the degree permitted is the evil. We have seen 
it tried in several instances, and some cases the plants, &c., were a 
mass of mildew and rottenness. If you must alter, have the usual hot 
water system of closed pipes, or what is cheaper. Hazard’s Warm Air 
System ; for particulars of it, see our Magazine for 1847, pages 257 
and 272. Gloxinias and Gesnerias must, to do well, be brought to a 
flowering state in a higher temperature than a greenhouse usually has. 
A stove or hot-bed frame heat is required. The Fuchsia will be 
offered in spring ; we do not know the price. See notice on wrapper 
for the other particulars.] 


REMAEKS ON THE CALCUTTA BOTANIC GARDEN. 

BY A VISITOR. 

Never shall T cease to remember the delight T felt during my first 
visit to that luxurious domain of all that is rare and splendid in the 
vegetable tribes of tropical climes. I landed upon tlie stone steps 
which conduct the visitor from the waters of the Ganges to the curator’s 
house, and passed up under an over-arching trellis well embowered by 
creeping plants effectually excluding the sunshine, and mingled pro- 
minently among which plants were in abundance of the flowers of a 
gigantic specimen of that most poetical of flowers tlie night-blooming 
cereus. On either side the path were various species of the most sensitive 
plants, the mimosas, hedysarums, &c. Passing into the lower floor, 
the house (generally uninhabited) I found it stored with chests of 
Assam tea, a produce likely to become one of the most valuable exports 
of India ; and descending the stairs met that most excellent man, Dr, 
Wallich, the present curator. We examined together his library. 
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stored with a good collection of botanical works, ancient avS well as 
modern. We watched at their works the native artists copying the 
flowers as they blossom in the garden, and the pictures from whose 
pencils are accumulating thus annually to be deposited in the library 
of the East India Company. 

So soon as the sun’s decline permitted, we visited the garden. This 
was commenced in 1768 by Colonel Kyd, and has since that time 
gradually increased to its present size and importance. It then passed 
to the care of Dr. Roxburgh, who laboured there most successfully 
from 1793 to the date of his death, 1813. A small temple shelters an 
urn dedicated to his memory in one of his most favoured spots near the 
great Banian Tree ; and Dr. Wallich lias prepared a grave for himself, 
where his own remains, it is to be feared, will soon repose, if he does 
not try before long the invigorating influence of a more northern 
climate. That Banian Tree to which I have alluded, gives the stranger 
a more forcible idea of the vastness of tropical vegetation than any 
other object. The trees of milder climes sink into insignificance when 
called to memory for the sake of comparison. Its branches and their 
numerous sustaining self-united stems form of themselves a grove 
covering about an acre of ground. Not far from the Banian is to be 
seen a specimen of the far-famed and much-fabled Upas Tree. That 
its sap is virulently poisonous admits of no doubt, but not to the extent 
once believed, when that in Java was the only one and that imperfectly 
known. So far from the very atmosphere around it being rendered 
pestiferous by the exhalations from its leaves, I have frequently plucked 
them and handled its stem. During this visit I saw, for the first time, 
that most rare and most elegant of trees, the Amberstia. But two or 
at most three specimens are known to exist. No one wlio has not seen 
its mingled, graceful, pale-tinted foliage and long pendulous rosy 
flowers, can form even a proximate concef)tion of its surpassing loveli- 
ness. Turning to the waters of the garden I saw floating on their 
surface tlie classic flower of the eastern tales, the pink and white- 
petalled lotus. Around their margins were to be seen the pitcher 
plant, with its strange appendages of closed water receptacles attached 
to each leaf. Palms of various description, and among them that 
friend in the desert which spouts forth w'ater w hen w ounded witli a 
knife. Passing to other divisions of the garden, we visited the potting 
houses, where annually thousands of specimens of rare and useful 
plants are prepared and dispatched to every quarter of the globe. Tea 
plants, superior varieties of the sugar cane, plants of madder (Calo- 
tropis procesa), a substitute for ipecacuanha (Menettia cordifolia), a 
substitute for the squill (Crinum Asiaticum toxicarum), quassia and 
guaicum plants, a substitute for sarsaparilla (Hemidesrnus Indicus), 
fustic and a dye-wood abounding in tannin (Caesalpina coriaria). I 
cannot close this slight notice of the Botanic Garden at Calcutta 
without a further tribute to the merit of its curator, Dr. Wallich. He 
is by birth a Dane, and was a physician at Chandenagore, the chief 
Indian colony of his native country ; but the late Dr. Carey introduced 
him to the notice of our Government, and how well his scientific 
attainments merited such notice, is demonstrated by his published 
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works, and by the fifty societies which, unsolicited, have enrolled him 
among their associates. Parallel to his botanical knowledge is the 
urbanity and liberality with which he meets the wishes not of his 
friends only, but of all who ask from him either the gratification of 
their curiosity or an addition to their botanical stoj es. 


THE HOLLYHOCK, AS AN ORNAMENTAL FLOWER. 

In the centre of clumps planted with dwarf shrubs, and in vacancies 
which are two or three feet from the edge, at the backs or at least a 
yard from the front of borders, — in all places where there are vacan- 
cies between shrubs, or at the backs of shrubberies of dwarf subjects, 
the hollyhock is a fine ornamental plant. In no case is it so appro- 
priately disposed of as where its towering spikes rise above the green 
foliage or diversified borders of more dwarf subjects. The dahlia, with 
all its variety and brilliance, its abundant blooms and protracted season, 
may supersede the hollyhock as a foreground subject, but it cannot 
be planted in the same space nor assume the same figure ; for, strange 
as it may seem, it is difficult to place a hollyhock where it is not an 
ornament. It does not seem out of place unless it is out of sight. As 
an object wholly seen, a good liollyhock in the height of the season is 
a very noble subject. The splenclid pyramid of flower, commencing 
at the top of the bushy foliage and growing upright, is, when at its 
best, worthy of a place anywhere, even on a lawn. Groups of them 
in clumps, where their heights are regulated, the tallest being the 
farthest removed, and the shorter ones gradually descending to the front, 
whicli is for dwarf ones only, are an addition to the best conditioned 
garden or dressed ground, and from their remarkable figure, distance 
seems to be no object. In the broad belts of plantation which sur- 
round a park, or the borders, made on each or either side of a road ; in 
the wilderness, or anywhere else, the towering hollyhock is a perma- 
nent and graceful ornament, requiring no further trouble than planting 
out. In most situations it will stand without su])port. It will grow 
up where almost any other subject would be choked, and in the wildest 
of these places it is scarcely advisable to remove any of the spikes ; 
they may be allowed to bloom in bunches of half a dozen, or the single 
spike, for as tlie object is merely show, the quality is no eye sore. — 
Horticidtural Magazine, 


CONTRIVANCE FOR WATERING PLANTS IN POTS. 

BY BURKIENSIS. 

In order to prevent the inconvenience of giving too much water to pot- 
plants, get a circular piece of deal one inch thick, cut out the inner 
circular piece, put the pot so that the hole in the bottom shall be about 
the centre of the hole in the piece of wood ; any water will then drain 
off. At the underside of the wood four grooves must be made crossways 
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of the circle, to admit of tlie water which so drains off passing out of the 
circle to the outside of the wood. I have several pieces of wood thus 
formed, of different sizes. If you liave the circulars two inches thick, 
and put them into a pan or saucer full of water, place the pot upon 
the wood so as not to touch the water, this will prevent slugs (who 
will not go through the water) attacking such plants as they are 
fond of. The circular of this thickness will prevent the pot from 
touching the water. 


ON IMPREGNATING CARNATIONS, PICOTEES, &c., IN 
ORDER TO OBTAIN IMPROVED VARIETIES. 

BY AN AMATEUR FLORIST. 

To effect the above object artificial impregnation is essential. Flowers 
must be selected which possess the best properties, having round petals 
of firm substance and smooth edges. The colours must be properly 
disposed upon a clear ground. The operation is found to succeed best 
with flowers of the same class, as crimson bizarres witli crimson bizarres, 
and scarlet flakes with scarlet flakes, and so with every other class and 
colour. A few days previous to impregnating a flower a few of the inner 
small petals, and all the thread-like filaments, must be cut away by 
means of a pair of small pointed scissors, but the central styles (having 
coiled horn-shaped tops) must remain entire. No flower must be thus 
prepared but what is about in its meridian condition. 

The pollen (powdery substance from the antliers) may be conveyed 
by carefully removing the filaments with a pair of tweezers, or by 
means of a small camel-hair brush. In the operation, lodge all the 
pollen necessary upon the summit of the styles of the flower which is 
expected to bear seeds. If the pollen be carefully applied very little 
will suffice, perhaps as much as a single anther aflords. 

If a flower be procured from a distance, which is to supply pollen, 
it should be gathered before the anthers burst, and it may be preserved 
in a glass bottle of water, in a light situation (a window) till the anthers 
open. 

After the flower is impregnated no water must be allowed to fall 
upon it for the first fortnight ; the shade employed should be a funnel- 
shaped one, such as are used for shading carnations, dahlias, &c., from 
sun. In a few days after impregnation, if it be effectual, the petals will 
begin to coil inwards ; as they decay they must be carefully removed so 
as not to injure the seed-pod. The earlier in the season the hybridizing 
process is done the better the seed ripens. Let the seed be kept in its 
pod till spring, and then be sown in a pot, placed in a gentle moist heat 
till the plants are up, then gradually inure them to a cooler atmosphere, 
and pot off singly as soon as they are sufficiently rooted. 

An attention of this process is very interesting and pleasing, espe- 
cially so when the period arrives of the progeny displaying their floral 
beauties. The innocent recreation in the process fully repays for 
attention, and when an improved flower is obtained, the reward not 
only stimulates to future exertion, but supplies a lovely object of 
admiration for a future period. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

MEETING AT THE ROOMS IN REGENT-STREET, LONDON, ON DECEMBER 5TH. 

Mb. Spall, gardener to W. Carbonell, Esq., sent a specimen of the 
white Persian Cyclamen (C. Persicum album). Messrs. Veitch pro- 
duced cut branches in a pot of their beautiful Fuchsia spectabilis. 
These were stated to have been cut from a plant which is growing 
luxuriantly in their conservatory border, and which has been in full 
flower these last tliree months, forming an object of admiration to all 
who have seen it. Mr. Kendall, of Stoke Newington, sent a small 
collection of plants from his Polmaise stove, and among them two 
specimens of Torenia Asiatica. It has been stated by a contemporary 
that this Torenia may safely be considered as a greenhouse plant,’’ 
but Mr. Kendall has found that, if treated as a greenhouse plant, in 
nine cases out of ten it will die off in winter, and the plants in question 
were produced to show that the best place to winter it in is a stove. 
It was stated that he last year lost every plant which he endeavoured 
to keep over winter in his greenhouse, and that such was also already the 
case tiiis year with tlie plants he liad so treated. The specimens exhi- 
bited had been struck late in spring, and had been kei)t during summer 
in the greenhouse, where they were continually in flower. Early in 
October tliey were removed to the stove, in which they have blossomed 
freely, and promise to do so all the winter. With these came a seed- 
ling Cineraria, in the way of “ Beauty of Newington,” named “ Queen 
of the Isles.” The plant exhibited was finely flowered, and was stated 
to be a cutting from a seedling of the present year. It had never been 
out of the Polmaise stove. Early in October it was subjected to a 
minimum temperature of 76 ^ by day and 60 ^ by night, proving that 
the Cineraria may be successfully forced to flower at tliis season of the 
year. 

Of Orchids, Mr, Dobson, gardener to Mr. Beck, sent the pretty 
Oncidium unguiculatum, Epidendruin vitellinum, and the well-known 
Steiiorhynchus speciosus. A certificate w'as awarded for the Oncidium. 
A similar award was also made to M. do Jonghe, of Brussels, fur 
Zygopetalum biachypetiilum, an uncommon, though not quite a new 
species. It is one of the handsomest of the genus, having brown and 
green sepals and petals, and a bluish violet lip slightly marked w ith 
w hite. 

A beautiful variety of the Java Vanda suavis, for which a certificate 
w as awarded, was contributed by Mr. Bassett, gardener to R. S. Holford, 
Esq. It was mentioned that of this fine species there are several 
varieties, some handsomely spotted, others nearly white and compara- 
tively valueless. 

Mr. Ivjson, gardener to the Duchess Dowager of Northumberland, 
sent, in one pot, three species of Mormodes, from Santa Martha, queer 
rather than beautiful ; and, with them, fruit of Jambosa vulgaris, 
gathered from a plant w hich has fruited profusely in a conservatory at 
Syon. The fruit is small and oblong, pale yellow, and having the 
flavour of one of the Alberge apricots slightly perfumed. The same 

Vol. xvTT. No. 25. — N.S, C 
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establishment also contributed fruit, said to be excellent for jellies, of 
what was named the “ Tree Tomato of Chili.” The fruit was egg- 
shaped, brownish reti, and said to be agreeable. The leaves were large, 
downy, and heart-shaped, and had an unpleasant odour, l-he plant 
was stated to be SoJanuin betaceum. Certificates were awarded for 
both these productions. 

From E. J. Cooper, Esq., of Markree Castle, Sligo, came a collection 
of Citrons, consisting of nine varieties of this kind of fruit. The more 
interesting among them, in a botanical point of view, were C. Limetta, 
a small sort of Lime having a young fruit growing out of the crown of 
the old one, a curious peculiarity if constant ; but wdiether tliis be so 
or not was not ascc rtained. The other, named C. Mellarosa, bore 
considerable rcscvublance to a Tomato, being flattened at the base and 
top, and ribbed, showing a disposition in the parts to separate, as in 
the case of tlie Chinese figured Citron. Tliis latter was stated to be 
highly perfumed, and to make a most delicious preserve. It was 
mentioned that the trees which produced these fruits are all j)lanted in 
the bed of tlie Orangery, and are in the most flourishing condition. It 
was mentioned that twenty-five varieties of Lemons, Oranges, and 
Citrons, are cultivated at Markree Castle. A certificate was awarded 
to the excellent gardener, Mr. ]\[‘Intyre for this exhibition. 


ON CULTIVATING THE GLADIOLUS IN POTS FOR 
THE CONSERVATOPvY, GREENHOUSE, AND SITTING- 
ROOM. 

BY A nobleman’s I'LOWKR GARDENER. 

Most of the readers of the Florists’ Magazine are acquainted witli this 
lovely tribe of flowers ; the long known Gladiolus communis, or Sword 
Lily, with its showy spikes of purple-crimson ]>lossonis, being a 
deservedly admired ornament of oui- gardens. Jn years remotely gone 
by, I recollect even this fine species being generally grown in pots, and 
limited to the greenlionse and sitting-room for its habitation, and few 
plants are more handsome or onjanicntal for the conservatory, green- 
liouse, ami sitting-room, than the fine species and varieties we now 
possess. I apf»end a list to these remarks of the kinds under my care, 
and all of Mhich I cultivate a portion in pots for indoor orna- 
ment ; tlie beautiful variety of colours, handsonioly formed spikes, in 
which the flowers are produced, in addition to the long period of 
blooming alike, combine to render them deserving of every attention, 
and their beauty will amply repay for all. 

Tlie compost I use is good turfy sandy peat and turfy loam, that 
has been prepared in a heap for some months previous, and well rotted 
vegetable mould. These are incorporated together in e(jnal portions, 
and I use the compost in a rough state, unsifted but ehopjied. The 
time of potting is the end of Sepember or first week in October. I 
give a free drainage of crocks and pieces of fibry turf. The pots I 
use are nine inches in diameter at the top, inside measure. I place 
one bulb each of five different kinds in a pot, one, the tallest growing, 
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in the centre, and the others around at equal distances. After being 
potted they are placed in a cool frame, and when they begin to push 
forth, I take a few pots at a time to further their growth into the 
gentle forcing-house for early spring bloom, and, for afterwards, 
from the frame into the conservatory or greenhouse. When the plants 
have puslied several inches, I give liquid manure twice a week to 
contribjite to their vigour, and soft-water liberally at other times. 
The red spider is partial to the foliage, but I prevent their attack by 
frequent syringing the leaves, but avoiding the flowers. If an attack 
has been made, wet the leaves and dust them with common sulphur, 
let it remain a few days, then wash it off, this will settle the aflair. 
When the bloom is over, and the leaves begin to turn brown, I gra- 
dually withhold water, and at length lay the pots on their sides in an 
open shed, where they remain till time to repot. 

Gladiolus Ada, crimson and white. 

bride, white and pink, prett3^ 

blandus, delicate flesh-colour. 

Ilyzantinus, Constantinople red. 

cardinalis, large, scarlet. 

carneus, a pretty flesh-colour. 

coccineus nanus, dwarf, showy. 

communis, purple, and very strong. 

pallidus, pale purple. 

Colvillii, ricli scarlet and yellow. 

enchantress, crimson, rose and white. 

floribundus, citron -coloured. 

gandavensis, scarlet and yellow, a very fine flower. 

gloria niundi, orange, scarlet with crimson marking. 

Hellas, salmon-colour, a distinct variety’. 

incomparabilis, pure white w ith scarlet marking. 

invincible, crimson and blue. 

Maid of Orleans, blush w Idle w ith scarlet. 

Island Queen, orange, scarlet and peach colour. 

Ilising 8un, new scarlet. 

roseus major, large, rose colour. 

- — royal scarlet, scarlet and white. 

Semiramis, criinson-maioon. 

speciosi.ssinius, a most showy variety. 

'i'halia, crimson-maroon and white. 

trimaculatus, red and white, spotted. 

tristis, brown and yellow. 

zebra, blush w ith red striping. 

Zulema, chocolate, white mark. 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE IXIA. 

Tins is a lovely tribe of flowers, and wdien properly growui most 
abundantly repays for every attention. We seldom see them novv-a-days 
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either in nurseries or private establishments, and the reason assigned is, 
they are difficult to grow in a satisfactory manner. They have, how- 
ever, been grown admirably, and may be again, by the use of similar 
means. 

The Ixia must Ijave a sandy turfy-peat to be grown properly in 
pots. It must not be sifted but chopped into small pieces, and have a 
liberal drainage of crocks and fibry pieces of peat. About the middle 
of September is the best time for re-potting or renewing them. If a 
stock has to be procured in bulbs, put several in a pot, cover them an 
inch, do not water at the time of potting, place tliem in a cool pit 
frame, and when it is evident roots are issuing forth into the soil then 
give a smallish proportion of water, increasing as the plants grow. 
When the plants have ceased blooming and the foliage has decayed it 
is the usual practice to take the bulbs out of the soil, and in dry condi- 
tion to keep them in a seed drawer, &c. Now this is injurious, and 
the result is a puny bloom the succeeding season. The method to be 
pursued when the foliage is decayed is as follows : — Let the pots be 
placed on their sides, on the back shelf of a greenhouse, or similar 
light warm situation, say at the foot of a south-aspected wall (taking 
care mice do not feast upon the bulbs) till the beginning of September, 
then turn up the pots and give them one free watering, this will usually 
start them, or at most, another watering will. As soon as it is per- 
ceived that they are pushing forth give the following attention : — 
If the pot be very closely filled with bulbs then turn out the ball as 
entire as possible, carefully remove any portion of the drainage adhering 
to it, also remove from the top part of the ball all soil which is above 
the bulbs. These matters being done, and having a larger sized pot 
properly prepared with drainage, and an inch or two of the sandy peat 
over it, then place the ball upon it, so that it will admit of fresh soil 
around, as well as a portion over the surface. The bulbs remaining in 
the position they had grown the previous season, grow and bloom far 
more vigorously than when shook out of the soil, &c. After planting, 
the pots must be placed in a cold pit frame under the front wall where 
they will be shaded, and be kept there uncovered, as long as the weather 
will permit, and then only protecting them from frost. Wlien the 
time arrives for putting the sashes over them the pots must be raised 
up, so as to be about a foot from the glass, and be where they can 
have full light. They will bloom well if kept wholly in such a pit 
frame, or be removed to the greenhouse. The very numerous species 
and varieties, with their many richly contrasted colours, blooming so 
profuse as they do when well grown, most abundantly repay for any 
labour bestowed. I am an amateur gardener, resident in London, and 
labour under disadvantages as to situation, but I am very amply repaid 
for the attention given, by a beautiful bloom from February, and with 
the later blooming kinds up to the end of July. 




N E^V' YEAR’S DAY reminds us that the Fi^oual ^ 
Labours of 1848 have been brouglit to a close. 

^ Nature’s operations have been done well, and the results ^ 
displayed through each successive season of the year in woodland shades 
and wide-spread plains, on majestic hills and through lovely dales, com- 
bining with the loveliest spot of all. The Flower Garuen, have 
continuously proclaimed how readily and cheerfully the will efthc 
Creator has been obeyed. Ours has been the felicity to behold with 
wonder, and adoringly we have been led to exclaim, “ IIow manifold 
are Thy works, O Lord, in wisdom hast Thou made them all ! ” 

What a rich delight is realized, both to body and mind, in collecting 
vegetation’s floral beauties together, and in an imitative Paradise attend 
to cultivate and dress it ! It affords a tliree-fold pleasure, and which 
of us have not been delighted whilst engaged in cultivating our 
flowers? and does it not afford pleasure in reflecting upon the suc- 
cessful results of the year, and in now possessing and increasingly 
providing a store for future display? Then there is the delight of 
anticipation. And how cheering it is to behold the promise of future 
beauty, even now, in the peeping forth of the Snowdrop, the Crocus, 
and the Daffodil ; with the budding forth of the Honeysuckle, and to 
inhale the fragrance of the Mezereum bloom. 

To the Florist, however, all seasons have a charm, and the garden 
is of perpetual interest: each successive day of an ever progressive year 
brings forth its claims to attention ; and, first, 


IN THE TLOWER GARDEN. 

In severe weather be careful to protect all tender things, and on all 
favourable occasions remove such coverings as can conveniently be 
done, in order to dispel the damp air. See that all newly planted 
shrubs remain secure, so that they are not loosened by the wind, and a 
little mulch over the roots is very beneficial. During hard frosts all 
beds on lawns requiring raising with soil should be done, to avoid 
injuring the grass by wheeling. If any heads of tender Standard and 
Climbing Roses are still unprotected, they ought at once to be secured. 
As we have often recommended, this is best done by tying a covering 
of furze over them ; it is better than straw, because it admits sufficient 
air to benefit the plant. Continue to collect, during the frosty weather, 
all kinds of soils and manures that are wanted, turfs to rot into turfy 
loam, sand, clean loam, peat, horse and sheep droppings, and le ves to 
rot, if not done already. 

Florist’s Flowers. — Auriculas always get through the winter 
best when kept rather dry, and carefully freed from decayed leaves, 
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with just sufficient protection as may be requisite to preserve 
from being frozen. A severe frost injures the embryo flower. 
air on all favourable occasions. These are the general rules to bear 
in mind this month, and should be strictly adhered to if tlie weathei 
be severe, but if the temperature of the atmosphere is generally HHld, 
then the supply of water may be gradually increased, as the plants will 
have been excited, and if suffered to languish at this time the strength 
and beauty of their bloom will be much impaired. Most people who 
raise seedling Auriculas sow the seed in the early part of this month, 
although some defer the practice until a month or six weeks later, 
wdien light and warmth have increased, and when less care attends 
them. Polya/iithuscs may be treated similarly, remembering they are 
not so easily affected by moisture, but as soon receive injury if in want 
of it. Carnations and Picolccs require air as freely and water as 
sparingly as possible. The taste for these beautiful and highly fra- 
grant flowers is much increasing, and we are glad of it ; few are so 
inviting. If you have not yet, as we have recommended, bought in 
those you intend to do, delay no longer, or you may be disappointed, 
or put off wdth inferior plants. Our accounts of the flower shows and 
notes of new flowers will furnish you with useful information of their 
quality. These are a few of the best of tlie new’ ones we saw — Scarlet 
Pizarres: Lord Ead cl iffe (Holliday’s); Hamlet (Hep worth’s). Crimson 
Pizarres: Thomas Hewlett (Holliday’s); Sarah Payne (Award’s). 
Purple Flakes : Earl Spencer (Barringer’s). Pose Flakes : Ariel 
(May’s). Pleofee^ red -edged : Gem (Youell’s) ; Jenny Lind (Ed- 
mund’s) ; King James (Ileadly’s). Purple-cdged : Amy (Burrough’s) ; 
Miss Hake (Barringer’s). Pose-edged: Venus (Ileadly’s). 

Pinks and Pansies in beds having had a thin layer of light sod 
around them require little more attention now tii.an seeing that the 
lateral branches are secured by pegs so as to steady tliein from injury 
by w ind, and if it comevS on very severe place a flower-pot over each, 
taking care to remove tliem on the first favourable change. Fir or 
Yew branches, a foot or so high, pricked round the bed is an excellent 
protection from w ind, and a fWw stuck in among the plants is useful in 
severe weather, A spi inkling of soot over the bed tends to preserve 
the Pinks from rabbits and snails. Pinks or Pansies in pots should be 
uncovered in mild w eather, so that they may receive the benefit of 
free air and gentle showers. Panunculuses and Anemones planted 
last autumn may be protected from injury by frost, if garden mats are 
secured over the bed. The bed for planting in next montli should 
now be turned over for the Jast time, pick out all worms, and give it a 
slight sprinkling of lime, then spread the bed evenly, and it will be 
consolidated by the planting period. Choice Ilyaciuths may be pro- 
tected by similar means, or by placing an inverted garden-pot over 
each. Dahlia roots stored safely from frost are not necessarily secure 
from decay, but require examination to remove all that seem damping 
or shrivelling, potting them in rather dry soil, and placing them in a 
w arm frame. The best sorts, of w hich a large stock is desired, will, 
about the latter part of the month, require potting and placing in the 
frame, gradually inducing them into activity. 'JMips still require to 
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be most carefully guarded from frost, for however hardy the nature of 
the bulb is, they rarely throw up perfect blooms, if touched by frost. 

IN THE FORCING FRAME. 

At the end of the month sow seeds of the tender annuals, as 
Cockscomb, Amaranthus, &c., to have them fine specimens for the 
greenhouse, &c., in summer ; and Ten-week Stocks, Russian and 
Trussian Stocks, &c., to bloom early, should be sown in pots, or be 
sown upon a slight hot-bed : also some other of the half-tender kinds, 
to prepare them strong for early summer blooming. 

The Jacobem and Guernsey Amaryllises, with others of the genus, 
should be re-potted ; also to have a few early blooming plants of 
Achimenes, Gloxinias, Gesnerias, &c., they should be started, and 
wlien beginning to push separate and pot them singly. 

Cuttings of Salvias, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, Anagallis, 
JTeminieris, Lotus, llouvardia, &c., desired for planting out in borders 
or beds during spring and summer, should be struck in moist heat at 
the end of the month, in order to get the plants tolerably strong l)y 
May, the season of [)lantiiig out. Lobelias in pots sliould now be 
pushed, in order to divide and pot singly next month. Dahlia seed is 
best retained in the head as grown, spread singly where they will not 
be liable to mould, and be kept in a dry situation ; the seeds will thus 
be kept plump. Mignonette, to bloom early in boxes or pots, or to 
turn out in the open borders, should now be sown. Frotect the stems 
of tender plants witli furze branches, <lry leaves, fern, &c. Sow in 
pans seeds of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Ericas, &c., that plants will be 
fit to plant off in May. 

IN THE COLD FRAME AND GREENHOUSE. 

Ill this department, mind that if Camellias are not regularly supjilied 
with soft, not too cold, water, the buds will drop ; if too inucli, 
freciuently that will cause them to drop too. Idiiri the flower-buds too 
if crowded. Never give heat to Heaths as long as the frost can be 
kept out by coverings or otherwise. A few degrees of frost will never 
injure Cape Heaths, whereas fires are their ruin. Let the air blow 
upon them on all favourable occasions. Nothing destroys the consti- 
tution of these plants so much as close and damp houses. Should any 
choice varieties of Azalea indica be rcipiired for the purpose of propa- 
gation by cuttings, they may be transferred to a temperature suflicieiitly 
high to excite an early growth. Cuttings of these will be found to 
root with much greater facility early in the season than at a later period, 
besides it is of considerable advantage to have young plants strong and 
well established by the approach oiP the succeeding winter. Gladioli, 
Alstrsemeria, Lilium, &c., grown in pots at the end of the month, 
should be re-potted. When the weather is damp or foggy do not give 
air, only let a dry air be admitted. Tender and small kinds of plants 
should frequently be examined to have tlie surface of soil loosened, 
decayed leaves taken away, or if a portion of a branch be decaying cut 
it off immediately, or the injury may extend to the entire plant and 
destroy it. 

Chrysanthemums having now quite ceased blooming, the plants 
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must be placed in a cool pit where they can be protected from severe 
frost, and have the tops cut off. If seed be desired such plants must 
not be headed down, and they must be kept in a dry and waim place 
in the greenhouse to ripen. 

IN THE STOVE. 

All kinds of plants required here for ornament, and which have 
been duly prepared by previous culture, should be introduced in suc- 
cession, giving ample supplies of water and frequent syringing over 
head. If any of the forced plants be attacked with tlie green fly, a 
syringe with diluted tobacco-water will destroy them. If the leaves 
appear bit, and turn brown (the effect of damage by red spider), a 
syringe of soap-suds at the under side of the leaves is effectual to 
destroy them. The glutinous substance remaining not only kills those 
it is applied to, but prevents others returning there. Tlie plants best 
adapted for forcing are various kinds of looses, Persian Lilacs, Azaleas, 
Acacia armafa, Neriunis, (Gardenias, lihodora, Heliotropes, Correas, 
Deutzeas, Mezereums, Coronillas, C)'tissns, Ribes, Mignonette, Cine- 
rarias, Sweet Violets, Lily of the Valley, Tulips, Cyclamens ; and the 
old Eranlhemum pulchelliim with its fine blue flowers, Justicia speciosa, 
Gesneriae Zebriua, Justicia pulcherrima, and Apphellandria cristata, 
are fine winter ornamental blooming plants. All pots or boxes 
containing bulbous-rooted flowering plants, as Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
Persian Irises, Crocuses, &c., should occasionally be introduced, so as 
to have a succession of bloom. Hyacinth bulbs intended to bloom in 
glasses we prefer starting in the old bark, and then transferring them 
to the glasses when tlie shoots are about two inches long. Where such 
covering is not adopted, it is of advantage to have the pots or glasses 
kept in a dark place till the shoots are so long. Cactus plants that 
have been kept in the greenhouse should occasionally be brought into 
the stove for flowering, which gives a succession. 

ON RAISING SEEDLING CACTUSES. 

BY W. F., OF CIIBSHIRF.. 

Having procured a quantity of seed of the Cactus speciosissimus,” 
1 shall feel obliged if you will (in your next publication) inform me 
as to the best mode of sowing, i. c., time, soil, &c. I conclude, of 
course, in heat. Also, if the young plants wdll be the same as the 
parent. The greenhouse which contained the plant from which the 
seed w^as gathered liad also in it C. speciosa and a few “ Cereus,” but 
the flowers weie not impregnated artificially. If the seeds are to be 
kept till spring, will it be better to retain them in the fruit, or dry them, 

[Let the seeds remain as they are till February, when, if there be a 
cucumber, &c., hot- bed at w ork, sow them in a compost of equal parts 
of loam, peat, and silver sand. Only just cover the seeds, but do not 
water them at all. They soon vegetate, and as early as well rooted 
pot them singly into a similar compost, having a few small bits of 
broken pot intermixed, giving them the usual treatment of the genus. 
(See articles in ^Vol. IX. 1841, pages 30, 60, 62.) If the flower was 
impregnated by the farina of auotlier kind, either by some person, or 
the bee, &c., or by the current of air conveying it, then the produce 
will be difi'erent from the, plant which supplied the seed.] 
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POTENTILLA INSIGNIS, P. BRILLIANT, P. PLANTII. 

T he hardy herbaceous perennial flowers form a permanent valuable 
class. They are easily and cheaply acquired, require but little 
care, and usually bloom *all the out-door floral year. Most of them, 
loo, flower in j)rofusion, and are really ornamental. Amongst the 
loveliest ranks the family of Potentillas, which now contains nearly 
two hundred species and hybrid varieties, decked with flowers of purest 
white, crimson, pink, scarlet, yellow, blush, purple, orange, sulphur, 
and cream colours ; — 

“ With what enchantment nalure^s goodly scene 
Attracts the sense of mortals.’" 

Alike suitable for an extended flower-garden or one of but limited 
extent, where all should be elegance and beauty. 

Potentilla insignis was raised from Indian seeds, presented to the 
Horticultural Society by the East India Company, and is said to be 
very common in the north of India. It is quite hardy. The flower- 
stems rise from a foot to half a-yard high, and the beautiful yellow* 
flowers, borne in profusion, have a very gay appearance. 

P. brilliant. This is an hybrid, raised by Mr. Joseph Plant, florist, 
of Cheadle, and the best of its class that we have seen. When in full 
bloom, the dazzling colour of its flowers fully justifies its specific 
name. 

P. Plantii, Also raised by Mr. Plant. It is a very distinct 
variety, well-shaped flower, and profuse bloomer. Occasionally it 
produces a flower of an entire self colour. Although this deranges 
uniformity, it rather adds to its general beauty. 

Mr. Plant has raised several other pretty varieties ; one named P. 
maculata is of quite a new character. The flower is of a pale buff, 
tinged with pink, and numerously spotted with very small black dots ; 
VoL. XVII. No, 26,— D 
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others have irregular formed blotches, very distinct from the ground 
colour. We procured a number of these beautiful varieties last 
spring, which bloomed with us, and formed a very interesting group. 

All the Potentillas are easy of culture ; they must be in an open 
airy situation, and will then thrive in a good light loam upon a dry 
subsoil. The weaker growing kinds must have a good proportion of 
well-rotted manure and leaf mould mixed with the loam, and by thus 
promoting their vigour there will be an increase of bloom. Some of 
the kinds, however, are of a vigorous robust habit, and, when grown in 
very ricii soil, produce a vast proportion of large foliage, but do not 
bear a proper quantity of flowers. TJie soil must therefore be regu- 
lated according to the habit of the plant in order to linvc a profuse 
bloom. Ill dry summers they should have a liberal supiily of water. 

They are readily increased by division of the plant, which should be 
done early in autumn ; thej^ soon re-establish themselves, and flourish 
the following season ; but, when the division is effected in spring, they 
do not succeed so well. Some of tlie kinds produce offsets freely, and 
if not rooted ones, pot them in a sandy loam in autumn, and place 
them in a worn-out cucumber or melon bed, having the frame, and 
they soon strike root. 

The entire tribe are pretty, but the following are the handsomest we 
have seen in addition to those above noticed, and all deserve a place in 
any flower-garden, however select the collection may be. P. Garneri- 
aunm, primrose, with a large spot of rose at the bottom part of eacli 
petal, which unitedly form a circle round the disk (centre) of tlie 
flower ; Thomasii, rich yellow, large ; Hopwoodiaiia, pink and white ; 
Russelliana, crimson-scarlet ; MacNabbiana, crimson and white ; 
Menziesii, rich crimson ; Formosa, rose ; Atrosanguinea, deep crim- 
son ; O’Brienii, orange ; Eubra aurantia, red and orange. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Cereus Leeanus — Mr. Lee’s Cereus. 

{Synonyvi. Melastoma strigosa.) 

A very pretty-flowering species of Cactm was received by Mr. Lee, 
of Hammersmith Nursery, from France as an unknown species, a 
native of Mexico. It is one of the stiff erect growing plants, is now a 
foot high, four inches in diameter at the bottom, and regularly tapering 
upward from a nearly circular base. It is deeply furrowed, and has 
sharp angles. At and near the summit, four or five large, handsome, 
brick-red, inclining to blood -coloured, flowers are produced ; the tube 
being about three inches long, and the flower about the same across. 
It is a very pretty species, well worth growing. (Figured in Bot, Maij, 
4417.) 

CniETOGASTRA STRIGOSA TlIE StRIGOSE (ShORT IIAIRS), 

Melastomacece. Decandria Monogynia, 

A native of Guadeloupe, growing in beds of sphagnum moss on the 
top of the Sulphur Mountain. It is a dwarf greenhouse shrub, rising 
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about nine inches high, leaves small, branching, and spreading. It is 
a very profuse bloomer, and the flower is an inch across, of a bright 
rosy-purple colour, each petal having a darker centre. It deserves a 
place in every greenhouse. (Figured in Pax, Mag, JBot.) 

Fuchsia cobymbiflora alba. 

A WHITE flowered Fuchsia, with the blossoms as large and of a similar 
habit to F. corymbiflora, is a novelty to announce, which all lovers of 
this elegant tribe will read with pleasure. So great has been the 
number of seedling Fuchsias raised in all parts of the kingdom and 
Continent, that we have been almost inundated with varieties possessing 
scarcely any distinguishing feature to their innumerable predecessors. 
There can be no doubt, however, about the kind we now mention 
being perfectly distinct and handsome too. Mr. Salter (late of Ver- 
sailles) met with it in his travels on the Continent, and purchased the 
stock. We understand plants will be ready for sale in the autumn, 
and, in the mean time, doubtless it will be exhibited at some of the 
metropolitan meetings. 

IIeterotuk ’hum machodon — Long -TOOTHED. 

Melastomacece, Decandria Monogynia. 

This remarkable and handsome plant was originally discovered in 
Caraccas, and seeds of it were sent from New Grenada, by Mr. Lobb, 
to Messrs. Veitch. It is a stove shrub, with velvetty leaves, and the 
flo\vers are produced in terminal corymbs, white with red at the base. 
Each flower is about an inch and a half across. Like many of the 
Melastornace 80 , it is apt to become naked ; to prevent this, the shoots 
should often be stopped, and thus be kept bushy. (Figured in Bot, 
Mag, 4421.) 

Miiibklia Meisneri — Meisneu’s Mirbelia. 

£,eginninos(r, Decandria Monogynia, 

A native of the Swan Fiver ; seeds of it were sent by Mr. Drum- 
mond to Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter. It is a low 
bushy shrub, much branched, and blooms most profusely in leafy erect 
racemes. Tlie pretty pea- formed flowers, each half an-inch across, are 
of a red-purple, w ith the lower half a deeper colour. It is a lovely 
greenhouse shrub, and ought to be in every collection. (Figured in 
Bot Mag. 4419.) 

Passiflora Neumann a — Neuman’s Passion-Flower. 

A hybrid variety, recently raised "on the Continent, and named in 
honour of Mr. Neuman, of the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. It veiy 
much resembles the well-known, handsome old passion-flower P. 
cocrulea, but not so beautiful. It is supposed to be as hardy as that 
species. It is in the collection of Messrs. Knight and Perry, and is 
well worth growing as a companion to the P. cocrulea. (Figured in 
Pax, Mag, Bot.') 
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Scutellaria macrantha— Large-flowered Skull-cap. 
LahiatcB. Didynamia Gymnospermia, 

Native of Eastern Asia. It is in the Royal Gardens of Kew, and 
is a truly liandsome, dwarf, hardy, annual plant. Grown in masses 
it would be highly ornamental. The flowers are borne in profusion in 
erect terminal spikes or racemes, large, of a rich purple. It blooms 
during all summer. It ought to have a place in every flower-garden. 
(Figured in Bot, Mag. 4420.) 

SlPHOCAMPYLUS MANETTIAFLORUS — MaNETTIA-LIKE FLOWERED. 
{Synonym S. niiidus.) 

A dwarf, very neat, bushy plant, with pretty deep green foliage. 
It blooms profusely. The tube of a flower is about an inch and a half 
long, of a bright scarlet, with the divided end limb of a rich yellow. 
It is a beautiful plant, and ought to be in every warm greenhouse. 
(Figured in Pax. Mag. Bot.) 


At the Royal Gardens of Kew. 

In the Stove. 

Anselia Africana. — In our last Number we noticed this very 
handsome plant, then beginning to bloom ; now (January 16th) it has 
six hundred expanded flowers, and forms a most lovely object. Its 
pale green flowers, beautified with deep chocolate-maroon bars and 
blotches, render it highly interesting. The species ought to be in 
every collection of Orchideae. 

CococYPsiLUM Tontarea.--A trailing plant, placed upon a shelf 
near a doorway, and the shoots hanging a-yard down. It bears nume- 
rous berries, each about the size of a cofiee-berry ; they are in clusters 
of three together, and of the most intense violet-blue colour. It is an 
interesting plant, and would be very ornamental for the side of a 
window in a warm dwelling-room. The berries remain perfect for a 
very long period. 

In the Greenhouse. 

Mindia speciosa. — A very handsome erect shrubby plant, liaving 
scanty fir-like foliage, and smallish pea-formed flowers, of a beautiful 
rosy-violet colour, which are profusely produced in long spikes. 
Blooming at the winter season renders it a most desirable plant. 

Acacia squamata. — The foliage is small, and the branches are 
drooping, bearing a vast profusion of deep golden-coloured flowers. 
It is a very interesting and handsome species. 

Acacia ovata. — The flowers of a rich yellow, and produced in 
vast profusion. One of the most lovely. 

Acacia Riceana. — Small pinus-like leaves. The flowers are 
borne in cone-shaped heads, profusely, of a pale yellow colour. A 
very neat species. 

Acacia undulasfolia. — Flowers a rich yellow, with singular 
foliage. A pretty plant. 

Beaufortia decussata. — A fine plant, . was in beautiful bloom ; 
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its numerous bottle-brush-formed heads of flowers, of a bright red 
colour, had a very handsome appearance. It was grown in a sandy 
loam, not vigorously, and this appeared to have induced it to bloom so 
freely. 

The Epacrises we noticed in our last were still in fine bloom, and 
the following additional ones : — 

Epacris VARiABiLis. — The flowers are bell-shaped, half an inch 
long, of a deep pink colour. A very pretty kind. 

Epacris magnifica. — Long tube, pink with a white end. 

Epacris ternatus. — tube three parts of an inch long, a pretty 
pink with a pure white end. Very handsome. 

Epacris rubra-grandiflora. — Foliage small, neat. The flowers 
are bell-sliaped, half an inch long; when in bud a bright red, but a 
pretty pink when expanded. The contrast is very interesting and 
handsome. 

Epacris splendens. — Flowers bell-shaped, bright red in bud, and 
a pretty flesh colour when expanded. 

Epacris delicatissima. — Flowers bright red, tube one inch long. 
Very showy. 

Epacris pungens. — Flowers white, tube short, and broad end, 
produced in spikes about half a yard long. 

Epacris purpurascens. — Tube short, with a broad star-shaped 
end. Nearly white outside, but the inside a purplish-red. 

We have given the particular descriptions of this lovely winter- 
blooming tribe of plants in our last and present Numbers, to enable 
our readers to make a selection of the most handsome, or of dissimilar 
coloured flowers. 


Horticultural Society’s Meeting, January 16. 

Sericographia Giiiesbreghtiana. — A plant was exhibited by 
Messrs. Hendersons, but it was a sickly specimen, the foliage being 
pale, when naturally it is of a deep green ; the red tube-shaped flowers 
were not so bright in colour either, for when properly grown tliey are 
of the brightest scarlet. When this Justicia-like slirubby plant, now 
considered half- herbaceous, is properly managed, it is one of the 
handsomest winter-flowering plants we have, and blooms for a very 
long time. It requires to be grown in a warm greenhouse or stove. 
It flourishes admirably in the stove at the Chiswick Garden of the 
Horticultural Society. 


NOTES ON FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

THE VERBENA. 

This pretty little flower is not only one of the most valuable for the 
flower-garden, but a very interesting and increasingly popular one for 
exhibition. In making choice selections for these objects, the principal 
considerations are very different. For the first-named purpose, those 
which are brilliant and decided in their colours appear most hardy, and 
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SO compact in their growth that, as the plant spreads over the ground, 
it forms a close and even surface of green. The object in view, how- 
ever, with those who grow for show, is not so much the colour and 
habit as the form ; indeed, as they are now exhibited in stands of cut 
blooms, habit has there no part in the question. There can be no 
doubt the correct and best way to exhibit the Verbena as a florist*s 
flower is in stands of cut blooms, but kinds more adapted for garden 
ornament should be shown in pots, and trained over a wire trellis so as 
fully to develope their manner of growth. When exhibited in stands, 
they should be in a single truss of each sort, neatly supported with two 
or three of their leaves, in the manner repre- 
sented by the accompanying figure. We have 
been surprised to observe the display of taste 
made by some exhibitors in the production of 
stands containing confused bunches of each 
kind as large as an ordinary cauliflower, and 
this at some of the great exhibitions of 
London ! 

Hitherto, the greatest fault in the Verbena 
as a show-flower is the unevenness and unequal 
expansion of the trusses, and the narrow segments and deep notches in 
the flower. It will be seen, therefore, the improvements necessary to 
correct this, and bring the flower up to the florist’s standard, are, wider 
segments, of nearly equal size, and rounded at the ends as much as 
possible ; so that, by laying close together, they form a circle. The 
truss should have all the flowers arranged close and regular, but not 
crowded or overlapping each other ; the whole forming a half-globe, 
tlie rounder and more even the better. Looking at the improvement 
which the last few years has brought forth, we may anticipate soon to 
have varieties closely approaching the circle, and entirely free from the 
notch. 

The following are a few of the class with widened lobes, and the 
best we have yet seen for exhibition : — Lady Cathcart (Barker), blush ; 
vSc. Margaret (Barker), rich crimson with a violet sliade in the centre ; 
Minerva (Chauviere), pale rose; Junius (Barker), deep rose with 
dark crimson centre; Venus de Canova (Chauviere), pale lilac with 
purple centre ; La Reine (Dufoy), light pink with carmine centre ; 
Ileloise (Dufoy), heavy purple with dark eye ; Orpha (Cliauviere), 
lavender with dark eye : and two or three others. 

Of new flowers coming out in spring we have seen but few wc 
tliought worth noting; these we transcribe b(dow. Doubtless there 
are others deserving mention ; we have heard of many, one said to be 
a clear yellow, but we have not seen them, and therefore must leave 
our friends to place what confidence they please on the representations 
of others. 

Junius (Barker). — Rose with a ray of deep crimson around the eye; 
of good substance, and a very even trusser. In form after the way of 
St. Margaret, to which it will be not an unworthy companion. 

Princess Alice (Wy ness).-— Blush- white with a distinct ray of 
bright rose around a white eye, giving the flower a very pretty 
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appearance ; truss large, individual flowers rather small, but of fair 
shape. 

Bride (Barker). — White, changing to blusli as the flowers die off; 
trusses and flowers of medium size ; segments of corolla well rounded 
and even. 

Duchess op Northumberland (Barkpr). — Peach colour ; large 
size ; segments of corolla broad, stout, and very smooth ; a large 
trusser, and generally well arranged. 

Union Jack (Ivery). — Purple with a ray of crimson around a light 
eye ; truss compact, flowers small, and segnients not rounded enough. 
Apparently a compact grower, remarkable for its peculiar contrast of 
colours, and more a flower for the garden than show. 

Eyebright (Barker). — Bright rose with a red eye; truss large, 
good substance, and better than the average form. 

Miss Thorold (Barker). — Delicate lilac ; a large bold-looking 
flower. 

Royal Purple (Young). — Bright deep purple ; much after the 
way of Emma, upon which it appears an improvement. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS: 

THEIR INFLUENCE ON GARDENING, 

BY MR. CHITTY, STAMFORD HILL. 

Within the last few years many circumstances have contributed to 
raise tlie art of gardening to its present elevation, both as to the clia- 
racter of its productions and the high estimation in which it is lield by 
almost all classes. The establishment of Horticultural Societies, and 
tlie exhibitions usually held in connexion with them, have, perhaps, 
imparted tlie most powerful stimulus to tlie art; and the now 
numerous gardening periodicals contribute not only to the maintenance 
of a steady attachment to the pursuit, but to feed an increased and yet 
increasing desire to possess larger collections of plants, and to excel in 
their culture. The present race of gardeners, both amateurs and 
practical men, may congratulate themselves that, in the great variety 
of publications now offered to their notice, they have the opportunity 
of selecting according as their precise wants may require. Among the 
most useful of these may be reckoned the Floricultural Cabinet, 
not only on account of the practical nature of the matter that usually 
occupies its' pages, but also because of its wide dissemination among 
the younger branches of the fraternity of gardeners, and the consequent 
influence its contents must have upon their future practice. It is in 
consideration of this latter circumstance that 1 wish to offer, through 
the medium of the Cabinet, such remarks as have occurred to me 
from time to time on the relation horticultural exhibitions bear to 
gardening in general ; and though many of the subjoined remarks may 
be found trite and common-place, yet they may not be altogether 
useless, since it is only by tlie persevering application of the most 
common-place means that success in this, or, indeed, in almost any 
other, pursuit is attained. 
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The primary object of horticultural exhibitions undoubtedly is, to 
sho\v to how great a degree of perfection the various objects of the 
culturist’s care can be produced. A second, and most laudable one, is 
to afford to numbers of persons who, but for these exhibitions, would 
never have the opportunity of seeing and admiring many of the most 
beautiful productions of ^the vegetable world ; and thirdly, by the 
distribution of prizes, to stimulate to the carrying out what must be 
acknowledged to be the ultimate object of these institutions, namely, 
that neat and efficient culture be carried into every department of 
gardening, and its ornate objects be arranged so as to produce the 
most pleasing and lasting effect. Notwithstanding, there are not a 
few who estimate the value of practical skill by the degree of success 
awarded to them at these public competitions ; and, perhaps with 
reference to one particular class of exhibitors (tliough not certainly to 
the exclusion of others), this may be a tolerably correct estimate ; I 
mean those who exhibit collections of plants. From the observations I 
have been able to make, I think it will almost invariably be found 
that the exhibition of a collection of plants, which is good both in its 
disposition and culture, will be found to have carried all the excellent 
qualities observable in his more public demonstration into every 
department under his charge. But while, on the one hand, scarcely 
anything will meet with encouragement that does not bear very evident 
marks of skill and application, on the other hand, there are those w ho 
seem to concentre all their energies upon the production of specimens 
of excellence for public competition, forgetting that every garden 
should be an exhibition of itself, and, where the means are at all 
liberal, should be a concentration of all that is excellent in practice 
and skilful in culture. 

To the real lover of plants and flowers, the great variety brought 
together at a general exhibition affords (next to witnessing the great 
perfection to which the specimens are brought), the most exquisite 
gratification ; and renders them not a mere exhibition of aggregate 
beauty, but also, and in a very extensive sense, botanically interesting. 
To the careful observer this will furnisli a most useful hint, to be 
carried into practice in furnishing the garden with plants, which 
should be introduced in as great variety as the size of the garden, the 
nature of the soil, tlie situation, or other circumstances, w ill admit, so 
as to render it a scene of lively interest and pleasure at every season of 
the year. To a well-regulated mind no earthly thing is capable of 
yielding more of unmixed gratification and rational enjoyment than a 
garden furnished after the above general manner ; details, of course, 
with other additional matters, according to the ability or taste of the 
proprietor. 

Not unfrequently, remarks are made upon the most perfect speci- 
mens of culture, of a despairing nature, by those whom such a display 
should stimulate to the emulation of like perfection ; true, every one 
cannot command the appliances and every requisite for the production 
of a first-rate collection of plants ; but it is in the power of every one 
to excel in some particular instance with some particular genus of 
plants, or with particular varieties of flowers, or plants, or fruits ; and 
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thus, by their own individual effort, to raise their own character and 
that of their profession ; for it must be borne in mind that, if gar- 
dening as an art has attained to any eminence, it has been by the 
combined efforts of individuals, and individual exertion must still be 
put forth if, as individuals, vre would either raise or maintain our 
personal credit, and assist in the elevation of the character of our 
profession. 

The truth of a remark made by the late Mr. Loudon at § 3184 of 
the “ EncyclopaBdia of Gardening ” will not be called in question by 
any one, namely : — Every department of gardening has objects or 
final results peculiar to itself ; and the main beauty of each of these 
departments will consist in the perfection with which tliese results are 
attained ; a secondary beauty will consist in the display of skill in the 
means taken to attain them ; and a third in the conformity of these 
means to the generally received ideas of order, propriety, and decorum, 
which exist in cultivated and well-regulated minds.*' Such being the 
case, it will be seen to be to the advantage of the young gardener, 
while he is emulous of the honour conferred upon successful competi- 
tion, to carry the qualities necessary to the production of such a result 
into every portion under his management. 


REMARK ON FUCHSIA SERRA^ITIPOLIA. 

BY J. C.,OF HEDCELEY. 

In answer to my inquiries respecting the best method of flowering a 
large specimen of Fuchsia serrattifolia in the open air, you favoured 
im? in your Number for May, 1848, with full and explicit instructions 
on the subject. 

I have now the pleasure of informing you that the result of my 
attention to your directions was complete success and satisfaction to 
myself. 

The F uchsia, trained to a neatly-tapered larch ])ole, made rapid 
growth during the summer, and in September began to expand its 
beautiful flowers. In October, so splendid and stately an object was it, 
that although I knew it must shortly be destroyed by the frost, yet I 
could not make up my mind to interfere with its beauty by removing 
it for preservation during the winter. My Fuchsia, therefore, fell a 
victim during the extraordinary snow-storm which visited the north of 
England at the end of October. 


THE SNOWDROP. 

Galantiius nivalis, from gala and anthos (milk and flower), and 
nivalis (snow-white). The French call it February Violet, and White 
Bell ; the Germans Snow Bell. Mrs. Barbauld thus elegantly notices 
the appropriateness of the English name Snowdrop; — 
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Now the glad earth her frozen zone unbinds, 

And o’er her bosom breathe tlie western winds ; 

Already now the Snowdrop dares appear, 

The first pale blossom of tli’ unripen’d year ; 

As Flora’s breath, by some transforming power, 

Plad chang’d an icicle into a flower : 

Its name and hue the scentless plant retains, 

And winter lingers in its icy veins.” 

Fair-handed spring unbosoms every grace. 

Throws out the Snowdrop and Crocus first.” 

Thomson. 

The Snowdrop appears selected by Flora to find whether the frost 
be mitigated, and as a licrald to announce the arrival of her garland. 
It is the first flower that awakes from the repose of winter, and cheers 
us with the assurance of the reanimation of nature ; and hence it has 
been made the emblem of consolation. We look upon it as a friend in 
adversity, sure to appear when most needed : — 

“ Winter’s gloomy night withdrawn, 

Lo ! the young romantic hours 
Search the hill, the dale, the lawn. 

To behold the Snowdrop white 
Start to light. 

And shine in Flora’s desert bowers, 

Beneath the vernal dawn, 

The Morning Star of flowers.” 

Montgomery. 

‘‘ The Snowdrop, who, in habit white and plain, 

Comes on, the herald of fair Flora’s train ; 

The coxcomb Crocus, flower of simple note, 

Who by her side struts in an herald’s coat.” 

Churchill. 

This delicate lovely flower was formerly held sacred to virgins, and 
tliis ma}’’ account for its being so generally found in the orchards and 
gardens attached to old monastic buildings : — 

“ Like pendant flakes of vegetating snow, 

^ The early herald of the infant year, 

Ere yet the adventurous Crocus dares to blow, 

Beneath the orchard boughs thy b\ids appear. 

M hile still the cold north-east ungenial lowers. 

And scarce the hazle in the leafless copse. 

Or willows show their downy powdered flowers, 

Tlie grass is spangled witli thy silvery drops.’’’ 

Mrs. Smith. 

The formation of the flower is admirably adapted to the days of 
north winds and the nights of hoar frost. The delicacy with which 
the corolla is attached to the flower-stalk enables it to move with the 
winds in every direction, without fear of snapping or suffering the air 
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to injure the parts of fructification, and its modest pendant position 
tlirows off all water from tlie same. The pure white petals contribute 
to perfecting the farina, for they act as reflectors to throw all the light 
and warmth on the antliers. In shrubberies, care should be taken to 
have these flowers plentifully where they can be seen from the window 
of a breakfast- room, and among shrubs, grass, &c., tliey should have 
the appearance of growing wild, avoiding formal clumps, and seem as 
if scattered in irregular masses : — 

Poets still in graceful numbers 
May tlie glowing Roses choose ; 

But the Snowdrop’s simple beauty 
Better suits an humble muse. 

Earliest bud that decks the garden. 

Fairest of the fragrant race, 

First-born child of vernal Flora, 

Seeking mild thy lowly place. 

Though no warm or murmuring zephyr 
Fan tliy leaves with balmy wing, 

Pleas’d ^vo hail thee spotless blossom, 

Herald of the infant spring. 

’Tis not thine, with flaunting beauty, 

To attract the roving siglit, 

Nature from her varied wardrobe 
Chose thy vest of purest white. 

White as falls the fleecy shower, 

'^I’hy soft form of sweetness grows ; 

Not more fair the valley^s treasure, 

Nor more sweet her Lily blows,” 


CULTURE OF CAPE HEATHS. 

The garden establishment of S. Rucker, Esq., Wandsworth, near 
London, is justly celebrated for its collection of superb plants, as w ell 
as for the superior manner in which they are grow n. The superb 
Heaths are under the skilful management of Mr. W. P. Leach, who 
lias drawn up an excellent Article on the method of culture he prac- 
tises, wdiich is inserted in the Gardefiers^ Chronk le of last Nov. 2oth. 
It comprises the following particulars : — 

Heaths will thrive as w^ell in a greenhouse with other plants as w hen 
in a heath-house ; in fact, some of the woolly-leaved kinds do better, 
but they should be kept at the coolest end. The soil best suited is a 
mixture of Wimbledon peat and a much lighter kind of peat from 
Croydon ; or, as a substitute for the latter, well -decomposed leaf 
mould. Wimbledon peat two parts, light peat or leaf mould one part, 
and silver sand one part. He uses the peat fresh from the common, 
where it is dug two inches deep, paring off the subsoil and the rough 
top. The compost is passed through a sieve of l^-inch mesh. 
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Re-potting is done any time from first of February to the end of 
August, He uses a liberal drainage, tliis being very essential in proper 
culture for large plants three or four inches deep. In potting, he 
places the collar of the plant a little above the fresh soil, so that water 
may not lodge about that part ; never disturbs the old ball, except 
to rub off a little of the surface soil; fills up sufficiently high to 
leave it at the sides one inch below the rim, in large pots more in 
proportion — this is in order to retain water when applied ; and 
presses the fresh soil very firmly round the ball. When done in 
summer, he shades the plant for a few days. They require little water 
after potting till they push a- fresh into the new soil. All free-growing 
kinds succeed best out-of-doors, in a not overshaded place during 
summer ; the slow growers, as Massoni, tricolor, &c., are best kept in 
the house or pits ; the Heath tribe requires plenty of air and little 
shade. Always gives a liberal shift if the plants are well rooted, as 
from an eigiit-inch pot to a twelve. As soon as plants are re-potted, 
he pegs down some of the lowermost branches, to hide the soil and 
have the plant bushy. In liot dry weather he well waters the ground 
between the pots, which is much better than wetting the plants over- 
head, which is apt to induce mildew, and causes the plants, too, to lose 
their inner foliage. To remedy the evil of mildew, he dusts the parts 
affected with sulphur, and places the plant in a dry situation, allows it 
to remain two or three days, and then brushes it off. When large 
specimens have done blooming, he says, “ I take a pair of shears, and 
clip them all over. Free growing sorts are then placed out-of-doors, 
to make their growth and set their bloom ; the slow growers are kept 
in-doors, and have plenty of air day and night. In housing them in 
autumn, they are not allowed to touch one another, and, if possible, are 
elevated on pots or blocks, so as to allow a free ventilation of air 
among them,” 

They require little water in winter. He raps the side of the pot, 
and, if it sounds hollow, gives it water carefully ; for to give much to 
sucli as Massoni, Ilartnelli, and aristata, would be sudden death to 
tliein ; but such as the ventricosas, perspicua nana, &c., require it 
often, and as much as w ill soak the entire ball. In winter, he applies it 
in the morning, to get the house dry during the day ; in dull w eather 
a little fire heat is given in the day-time, giving air then back and 
front. The heated pipes are allowed to cool before tlie house is closed. 
Nothing is more injurious to Heaths, or, indeed, any other plant, than 
high night temperature. He never uses fire at night unless there are 
twelve or fourteen degrees of frost ; eight or nine degrees of frost will 
not injure Cape Heaths, if the wood has been properly ripened in 
autumn. Damp will do them more mischief than frost. 


ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS AS TO COLOURS, &c. 

BT G. B. N., OF SOMERSET. 

I THINK you w'ould be conferring a great favour on many amateurs if 
you w^ere to follow up the Article upon the grouping of flowers which 
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you inserted in your last Number, I mean, so far as regards the 
arrangement of their colours ; and I would take the liberty of sug- 
gesting that a tabular form would be the most useful, admitting of the 
easiest reference. It would be desirable to state in such a table, not 
only what is the complimentary colour, but also what is the best con- 
trast. I would specify some of the colours about which I want this 
information, and which that Article does not satisfy. See table annexed. 

But if you feel that all this is beyond you, as 1 confess it is beyond 
me, perhaps some notice of this, my request, in your next Number 
would enlist the services of some lady amateur, whose more immediate 
province, perhaps, it is ; or, perhaps, you can refer me to some work 
wliich treats of colours in these particulars. I have observed acci- 
dental notices of contrasts in some of your Numbers, but they seemed 
to me at the time not to mention several colours which 1 wanted 
information about. 


FUCHSIA CORDIFOLIA. 

BY J. C. 

Is this Fuchsia generally a shy bloomer ? With me it grows to an 
immense size both in and out of doors, but a flower is seldom seen on 
it. Most probably I mismanage it. 

[In 1846 we had a strong plant grown in a rich loamy soil, in a pot 
about ten inches diameter at the top. It grew vigorously, but had 
only a very few flowers. Feeling disappointed with it, the plant was 
retained undisturbed in its pot, and during winter kept in a cool part 
of the greenhouse, and just secured from frost. Very little water 
was given, scarcely enough to keep the soil moist. As the spring 
advanced, the plant began to push, and an increase of water was given, 
but it was not re-potted. It commenced flowering early in the season, 
and continued to bloom profusely all the summer. The colours of the 
flowers w ere much richer than those borne when the plant was luxu- 
riant the previous year. It is very probable the plant will bloom well, 
if it be grown in a compost of sandy loam, and a moderate proportion 
of vegetable mould, also to have a pot comparatively small to the size 
of the plant. Properly attended to in other respects, we think it 
would prove to be, as it did with us, a very handsome object.] 

PLUMBAGO CAPENSIS. 

BY A. G. 

A CONSTANT reader would feel obliged to some practitioner who can 
inform him, to say how he must grow this plant so as to bloom it well. 
I have a plant five years old, now in a twselve-inch pot, trained in a 
circular manner round some stout stakes from four to five feet liigh. 
Last year 1 spurred all the shoots into tw'o or three eyes, and re-potted 
it in a rich loamy soil, and kept it in a cool greenhouse ; it looked 
healthy, and grew moderately, but bloomed very sparingly. Now, if 
any kind friend can inform me how I can grow and bloom it w^ell, I 
shall feel greatly obliged. 
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LAGERSTRCEMIA INDICA. 



This is one of the most elegant blooming exotic plants which has ever 
been introduced into this country. It is a native of China and Japan, 
and is there held in very great esteem. In those countries it grows 
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erect, about three yards high, forming a tree-like shrub, and branching 
numerously. The large curled-formed flowers are borne in profusion 
at the extremities of the shoots in large branching panicles of a beau- 
tiful rose colour, rendering it an object of highest admiration. It is 
but little known in this country, although it was introduced many 
years ago. The reason appears to be, that it did not receive that 
mode of treatment it required ; and, in consequence of failure in 
blooming, it became a neglected plant. We recollect it being in 
several old-fashioned dark greenhouses or orangeries, and, although we 
never saw it bloom in such places, yet it was a handsome object, being 
of such a graceful form. It requires to be grown in a very warm 
greenhouse, or, which is better, a hot-house. The compost should 
consist of equal parts of loam, peat, and well-rotted manure and leaf- 
mould. A liberal drainage should be given, and in the growing 
season a free supply of water. It roots rapidly, and requires plenty of 
pot room. Another essential is to have bottom heat, either by being 
placed upon a flue or plunged in a tan bed ; but we had it upon the 
former, where it bloomed beautifully. If turned out into a border 
which was warmed, near to a flue, it would flourish still better, and 
bloom ill surprising profusion. In its period of growth it requires a 
high temperature, not less than seventy degrees by day, and the plant 
must be syringed frequently and the flue sprinkled with water tw'o or 
tliree times a-day. If properly treated, it will begin to flower by the 
end of May, and continue to the end of October. When the blooming 
season is over, it must have a low^er temperature, and less* w'ater to the 
roots, so as to be kept nearly dry. It is essential it should have a 
season of rest from November to the end of February. At tlie latter 
time all the previous year’s shoots must be shortened, so as only to 
leave two buds on each. A little water may then be given, gradually 
increasing it till the buds burst, when the plant, if in a pot, must be 
re-potted. If the roots have coiled in the pot, so as to form a matted 
mass, carefully loosen them, and prune them in. We repeat, plenty of 
pot room is essential. The plant is readily increased by cuttings of 
the young wood, which should be taken off as soon as the shoots have 
attained sufticient firmness not to be likely to damp off. Insert them 
ill equal parts of loam and silver sand, plunging the pot where it will 
have a gentle bottom heat and be covered w ith a bell-glass. 


YIU.LOW PICOTEE. 

A WRiTEii in the January Number of the Midland Florist very 
earnestly urges all cultivators of Picotees to persevere in attempts, b}^ 
impregnation, to obtain perfect flowers of the yellow class ; and having 
proceeded thus far, he states, “ I conceive the follow’ing plan, under 
distinct heads, will be eligible for the purjiose I have in view ; — 

“ First. Saving seed from j^ellow seifs, hybridized w ith the yellow 
picotee ; and, for experiment’s sake, reversing the parents, wdienever 
it will not have a tendency to reduce colour. 

‘‘ Secondly. From two yellow-ground picotees. 
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“Thirdly. From deep-coloured yellow selfe, hybridized with the 
highest coloured white-ground picotees, of the several classes of red, 
purple, and rose, using the pollen from those flowers which are parti- 
cularly distinguished by a steady style of marking, and not intermingling 
light and heavy edged. 

“ Fourthly. From yellow picotees, hybridized as in No. 3. 

“ The following white-ground varieties are well calculated for the 
purpose of hybridizing, as they are all of first-rate excellence : — 
Headley’s King James and Venus; May’s Portia, Sebastian, and 
Juliet; Harris’s Prince of Wales and Prince Albert; Ely’s Emperor 
and Mrs. Lilly ; Norman’s Beauty ; Matthew’s Enchantress ; Cox’s 
Regina; Wood’s Princess Alice; GatlifF's Regina ; and Mrs. Bevan.” 

And it would further the object if some one would give a descriptive 
list of yellow picotees, setting forth their particular properties. We 
shall be glad to be favoured with such a list for our next Number. 


AZALEA INDICA; OR, CHINESE AZALEA. 

An excellent weekly contributor to the Gardener's* Chronicle states, 
that this fine tribe of plants flourishes admirably under tlie following 
method of cultivation: — 

Compost . — Six parts of heath mould, in which there is a large 
portion of vegetable matter, one part of sandy loam, and one of tiie 
usual white sand. Great care must be taken in potting to have all the 
fine roots spread outwards and not in masses together, but be disposed 
as equally around as possible, and thus absorb more of the matters 
necessary for vigorous growth. A liberal drainage must be given, 
more to those kinds which are semi-evergreens than such as are 
deciduous. 

In its native country, at the time of growth, tlie Azalea is stimulated 
by a high temperature, and with us it must then have a powerful heat, 
and will only obtain a full development but with plenty of sun and a 
moist atmosphere, promoted by syringing morning and evening. When 
the growth is completed the heat must be gradually lowered, more air 
given, and the plants soon be taken into a cool pit or greenhouse, 
where they must remain a time to ripen their wood, and by the middle 
of July they may be taken out and placed on a cast or west-aspected 
border, where they will be sheltered from cold winds and the dropping 
of trees. At the end of September the flower-buds will generally be 
well formed, then remove them into the greenhouse or vinery, givinf*- 
them^air only when mild and diy. Water must be applied with care 
in winter, the evergreen requiring more than the deciduous kinds. 
More air and water will be necessary as the plants approach the bloom- 
ing period, usually from February. The plants commence growing as 
soon as the blooming is over, then is the time to repot, and if seed is 
not required, cut off the decayed blooming heads in order to give all 
possible vigour to the shoots, which are to produce the bloom of the 
following year. The best time to put cuttings in for propagation 
is when the parent plants are in vigorous growth, for the cuttings 
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partaking of that the more readily strike root than when the juices are 
comparatively motionless. Peat and sand in equal portions is the best 
soil to strike the cuttings in. . 


PENTSTEMON SPECIOSUM. 

No flower-garden ornament can exceed in beauty a bed of these plants 
when in full bloom ; their fine sky and dark blue flowers, so profusely 
produced, and so neat in form, &c., render it as a whole one of the 
loveliest, and meriting a place in every flower garden. It is generally 
supposed to be a perennial plant, but the fact is, it is a biennial, and 
dying at the end of the second year has led to the conclusion of its 
being exceedingly difficult to cutivate. The contrary, however, is the 
case, as is stated by Mr. Gordon, of the Horticultural Society’s Garden, 
in a communication inserted in the “ Gardener’s Chronicle,” who says, 
“ no plant is more easy when properly cultivated,” &c. The principles 
of his method of culture are embodi^ herein : — 

The plant seeds freely, which ripens towards the close of summer. 
If the seeds are sown the spring following the plants rarely come up 
till the following year, but if sown as soon as gathered, in pots or pans, 
in a compost of loam and sand, and be placed in a cool frame free from 
frost through winter, then in March be removed to a warmer situation, 
as the greenhouse, the plants will be fit to repot in May, into sixty- 
sized (three-inch) pots, in a compost of sandy loam and well rotted 
cow-dung. They should be placed in a close pit or frame for a few 
days till recovered from shifting, then give a free admission of air, and 
early in July remove them into a frame which slopes to the north. 
At the end of August shift them into larger pots, giving plenty of air 
and water, and towards the end of October turn them out, with entire 
balls, into the bed where they are intended to bloom. The compost 
should be rich, and consist of sandy loam and well rotted dung. Any 
small plants may be kept in pots till March, then be planted out, and 
they will bloom later in the season than the autumn planted ones. 
Never water the plants overhead, but the soil liberally. If the plants 
put out in October be covered with a frame sash or hand glasses, in 
w^et weather, during winter, it will tend to preserve them, as they are 
soon injured by damp and frost together, although they will bear a 
severe dry frost uninjured. A supply of plants being thus pro\ ided 
each season this valuable ornament may every year enrich the beauties 
of the flower garden. Seeds may be procured of the regular seedsmen, 
at a reasonable price, and if obtained immediately and sown, the plants 
w'ould very probably come up the ensuing spring. 


DESCKII^TIVE LIST OF PICOTEES. 

BY J. M., JUN. 

The following descriptive list of Picotees is from the note book of an 
amateur grower, and the particulars have been taken with much care. 
1 heir accuracy may be fully relied on. Some of the sorts are not new, 
VoL. xvii. No. 26.- A".8’. E 
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but they have properties which render them deserving cultivation, and 
to persons about commencing growing this lovely tribe of flowers the 
notes will, I hope, prove of some. assistance. With this object in view 
I transmit them for insertion in the Cabinet : — 

Kirtland’s Princess Augusta. — Heavy-edged, purple Picotee; 
pod good ; petals large and well shaped ; ground colour pure ; edging 
very heavy and regular, and the general form of the flower fine. 

Mitchell’s or Mansley’s Nulli Secundus. — Heavy-edged, 
purple Picotee : pod pretty good ; petals very firm, thick and smooth, 
and well formed ; ground clear and without speck ; edging very 
regular. As it is rather deficient in the number of its petals it will 
not on this account stand as a first-rate of its class, but the edging being 
neat and regular and seldom barring, and the petals being thick and 
firm of texture, gives it a character wldch, when well grown, it will 
maintain, more especially as it is invaluable to those who wish to 
obtain seed. 

Bennet’s Nonpareil. — Heavy-edged, purple Picotee : pod good ; 
petals firm but small ; ground pure ; edging bright and regular. 

Dickson’s 'J'rip to Cambridge. — Heavy-edged, purple Picotee : 
pod good ; petals very firm and even ; ground colour pure ; edging 
pretty regular and even, but sometimes apt to bar. 

Gidden’s Mks. Hennel. — Heavy-edged, purple Picotee : pod good 
and large ; petals large and thick ; ground good ; edging rather irre- 
gular and prone to bar. This is a large showy flower and crowns 
well up. 

Green’s Victoria. — Heavy-edged, pale rose Picotee : pod good ; 
petals firm and smooth ; ground colour pure ; edging regular and 
beautifully feathered, but occasionally apt to stripe too much. 

PTufton’s Nehemiah.— Heavy-edged, purple Picotee: pod middling; 
petals firm and pretty, well set ; ground pretty clear ; edging bright 
and very heavy, but rather too much striped. 

Giddin’s Sir Robert Peel. — Heavy-edged, red Picotee: pod 
good ; petals large and crowning ; ground good ; edging of a fine rich 
rose, but somewhat irregular. 

Sharp’s Red Rover. — Heavy-edged, red Picotee: pod middling; 
petals firm and smooth ; ground pretty pure ; edging good and regular. 
This flower is rather too small, but it is otherwise a good variety. 

Sharp’s Duke op Wellington. — Heavy-edged, red Picotee: pod 
fine ; petals broad and well formed and crowning finely ; ground good 
and clear ; edging well marked and regular. 

IIupton’s Will Stukely.— Heavy-edged, red Picotee: pod large, 
but rather short ; petals firm and fleshy ; ground clear ; edging very 
heavy and bright ; beautifully feathered when well grown. This is a 
large robust growing flower, very showy, but rather coarse, and it is 
apt to bar too much, and a little serrated. 

WooLLARD s Miss Bacon. — Heavy-edged, red Picotee : pod pretty 
fair; petals rather small, but neatly formed; ground pretty clear; 
edging distinct, but occasionally apt to bar. This flower, though neat,’ 
is however too small for exhibition, it is now only a good border 
variety. 
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Baiiiiaud*8 Cornelius. — Heavy-edged, red Picotee: pod good; 
petals very broad, thick, and well form^ ; ground pure ; eiiging very 
regular and bright. This is a very heavy-edged flower and is very apt 
to stripe, but when it is in character it is excellent. 

Harris’ Mary. — Heavy-edged, red Picotee : pod good ; petals large 
and well formed ; ground pure ; edging well marked, apt to 
slightly. 

Hudson’s Venus. — Light-edged, red Picotee: pod of a medium 
size ; petals well formed and with a full good crown ; ground clear ; 
edging pretty regular. This is a nice neat flower. 

Kirtland’s Duke of Wellington. — Light- edged, red Picotee; 
pod fair ; petals broad and pretty even ; ground not very pure, being 
a little spotty ; edging regular. 

Sharp’s Hector. — Light-edged, rose Picotee : pod pretty fair ; 
petals large and well formed ; ground very pure ; edging pretty 
regular. 

Lee’s Mary. — Light-edged, purple Picotee : pod good ; petals well 
formed and of a medium degree of stiffness ; ground pretty pure ; 
edging regular and distinct. 

Kirtland’s Queen Victoria. — Light-edged, purple Picotee : pod 
good ; petals well formed though small ; ground pure ; edging very 
regular and delicate. In order to get this flower of a sufficient size for 
exhibition the pods ought to be reduced in number to a very few, and, 
indeed, this applies to almost all the light-edged class of Picotees. 

Ely’s Grace Darling. — Light-edged, purple Picotee : pod good ; 
petals pretty well formed, but thin ; ground pure ; edging perfect and 
distinct. As the styles stand out well this is a very good variety from 
which to obtain seed by crossing, &c. 

Brinklow’s Purple Perfection.— Light-edged, purple Picotee: 
pod good ; petals very firm and smooth ; ground pure ; edging very 
light and regular. I'his is an exceedingly good flower of its class. 

Parkinson’s Matilda. — Red Picotee; pod fair; petals large and 
thick ; ground good ; edging rather irregular and apt to bar. 

Woollard’s Little Wonder. — Red Picotee: pod middling; 
petals good, but small ; ground good ; edging distinct and well marked. 
This is a neatly shaped flower, but rather small, and like others of its 
kind must be reduced in the number of its flower pods, in order to get 
it of a sufficient size. 

Benn’s Marc? Antony. — Red Picotee : pod fair ; petals pretty well 
formed, but rather thin ; ground good ; edging finely marked with 
dark red. 


ON PASSIFLORAS, &c. 

A constant subscriber will be obliged by replies to the following 
inquiries : — 

1. What is the latest time the Passiflora racemosa coerulea and 
P. onychina may be pruned, they cover a pillar in the greenhouse, and 
if pruned now, the bare stems on the pillar (which faces a drawing- 
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room window) will be naked and bare for three months at least. Can 
this be avoided by late pruning? The P. onychina has been in flower 
several weeks, and still is. 

2. A Begonia fuchsioides has been flowering for some months, but is 
now looking sickly, the leaves turning yellow. What should be the 
treatment ? 

3. A Beaufortia decussate and an Epacris heteronema will not flower 
with us, what can be the cause ? The Epacris autumnalis has been in 
flower for weeks, and still is in profusion. 

4. The average heat of the greenhouse is from 45^ to 56 * Is the 
temperature high enough to flower the following Passiflora — Ker- 
mesina princeps, racemosa, cocrulea, and edulis, — and will they all bear 
fruit ? 

[1. Being in a greenhouse at the temperature stated, it will not be 
likely to be excited to grow before the beginning of April, that period 
will be early enough to prune and dress it, and it will then be quickly 
re-furnished. 

2. The Begonia having been long in bloom, probably the pot is 
very compactly filled with roots, and requires to be re-potted into a 
larger to promote a fresh growth. The greenhouse at tlie temperature 
stated is too cold for its flourishing in winter (now December 21st), and 
it will in consequence assume a yellow hue. Take the plant into a 
stove, &c., after re-potting, and it will soon grow and flower again. 
If there be not the stove convenience, &c., let tlie plant have a period 
of rest, giving very little water for the next two months. 

3. Beaufortia should be grown vigorously, for in proportion to that 
will be its bloom. Grown weakly it must not be expected to flower. 
It flourishes in a compost of equal portions of loam, sandy peat, an*l 
leaf mould, a good-sized pot and liberal drainage. It is very handsome 
when ornamented with its fine scarlet flow'ers. If tlie plant of Epacris 
be healthy it blooms as freely as others. They flourish in a very sandy 
turfy peat, in a chopped rough (not sifted) state, and free drainage. 
These are essential to produce a vigorous growth and fine bloom.. 
Just before turning the plants out of doors in spring let them be 
shifted into fresh pots and soil, otherwise the roots being so fine and 
delicate the hot sun against the pots is apt to destroy the points and 
causes the plant to be sickly, and sometimes destroys it altogether. 

4. The four Passifioras will not do as well as in a stove, but in the 
greenhouse they must be kept in the warmest part, and by judicious 
management in that particular they will bloom freely from July to 
October. P. edulis will not do there as well as the others. All the 
species of Passiflora will produce seed if impregnated, and of course a 
fruit, but the kinds which are considered the eatable ones are, P. edulis, 
incarnata, laurifolia, and quadrangularis or granadilla. These require 
to be cultivated in the stove. All Passifioras grow freely in equal 
parts of loam, sandy peat, and leaf mould, in a rough state.] 



V ^ npiIE floriculturist has much to do at all seasons of the 

year, but the entire display of the coining season in ^ 
a great measure de})ends on the results of the present ^ 
period, as the supply of plants must now be provided, and whether it 
is to proceed from seed, be propagated by cuttings, or increased by 
division, a prompt attention now is essential to success. 

IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Tf severe weather occurs, sufficient protection must be afforded to 
all tender plants, but on all favourable occasions, as far as can con- 
veniently be done, take off the covering in order to dispel any damp 
air. See that all newly-planted shrubs remain secure, so the roots are 
not loosened by the wind. Planting trees, shrubs, &c., ought to be 
done as early as possible, guarding against the frosty air damaging the 
fibrous roots ; as little exposure as possible is essential to success in 
growth. If Pose Trees are to be planted they must be done this 
month, or success is hazardous, and if they live they do not usually do 
well that season. Prune the open-air kinds of the entire hardy class. 
Perennial and biennial plants in the flower bed may be divided. Plant 
out Hollyhocks as soon as possible, if they are to bloom well the 
coming season ; so with any of the biennial plants. Pink beds, see 
that the plants remain secure, and stick some whin or fir-tree branches 
in among the plants, or make a low hedge of them around the bed, in 
order to screen the plants from the strong cold wind ; a top dressing 
of well-rotted hot-bed manure should be given. Fresh soil should be 
added to all flower-beds ; it very much promotes the production of a 
profusion of flowers. Manures should be laid over the roots of Roses, 
removing a few inches of the earth, filling up the hollow with well- 
rotted cow or hot-bed dung, and sprinkle it over with soil, so it may 
dry. Collect soils, &c., for forming compost, such as turf, peat, loam, 
&c. If the surface of beds of bulbs has become hard and stiff*, stir it 
over frequently, in order to admit that free atmospheric influence to 
the roots which is essential to success. Polyanthuses in beds ought to 
have three or four inches thick of dry leaves carefully laid over it, but 
not to bury the plants ; add a sprinkling of soil to hold the leaves from 
blowing away, and, in severe Aveather, a few short sticks pricked in 
over the bed would support a mat for covering. 

Take the first opportunity about the middle of the month, if the 
weather be dry, to plant the Ranunculuses and Anemones, placing 
them at five inches apart, and an inch and a half deep from the crown 
to the surface ; and if the soil be dry, after planting, press the surface 
with a flat board. If the formation of the bed has not been effected, 
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dig out a space half a yard deep, and put all over the bottom a layer of 
cow manure five or six inches deep ; after which fill up with the proper 
compost (see articles upon). Auriculas and Polyanthuses in pots 
should have plenty of air in fine weather ; take off a portion of the 
surface soil, and fill up with a rich compost (see last month’s Calendar 
for these as well as on Carnations, Picotees, and Tulips). Be careful 
that the latter-named plants be firmly secured in their positions, so that 
they be not damaged by wind. A small protection against strong 
wind should be provided on the bed side and most exposed ; and Car- 
nations will require more water now. Pinks, take care to secure them 
from being blown and twisted by wind ; a few sticks pricked among 
the plants will steady them. Press the soil to the plants. Stir the 
surface of the beds occasionally. Heartsease in beds should have a 
similar protection, and a little fresh soil spread over the bed. Auri- 
cula seed should be sown in a light loamy soil, and the pots or boxes 
be placed in a cool pit ; the surface must be made even by pressure 
with the bottom of a pot ; keep the surface just moist whilst the seed 
vegetates. Now is the time to make a plan of the flower garden, par- 
terre, &c., and to mark each bed with the kind of flowers required, and 
then to prepare a stock to furnish accordingly, whether from the sowing 
seed or otherwise, as with Verbenas, &c. 

m THE FOECING FRAME. 

Sow seeds of the tender annuals, as Balsam, Amaiunthus, Cocks- 
comb, &c., in pots, and the half-hardy kinds, as Asters, Stocks, &c., 
either in pots or upon a bed of soil, &c. When sown in pots, do not 
water the surface at the time, but after a few days, if the soil be dry, a 
gentle sprinkling may be given, and afterwards, till the plants are up, 
great care must be taken to keep it moist, for when once softened, if 
the seeds become dry, destruction soon follows. Gardenias should be 
forced now, as also other similar plants. (See list in Stove depart- 
ment.) 

Cuttings of llemimeris, Salvias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, Lotus, 
Bouvardias, Anagallis, Verbenas, Petunias, and such like plants for the 
open beds in summer should immediately be struck, or the plants will 
be too weak to answer the purpose. If cuttings were put off in 
autumn they should now be potted off’ singly into small pots, they will 
then be well established by turning out time ; any long ones amongst 
them should be stopped to induce laterals and make bushy plants. 

Dahlia roots should be immediately put to force; if increase is 
requisite, take off the shoots when about four inches long. 

Dahlia seed should be sown in pots, and only just covered. Lobelias, 
too, should be potted singly at the close of the month to have tliem 
vigorous by turning out time. Boxes and pots of Mignonette for suc- 
cession should be sown. Achimenes, Gesnerias, Gloxinias. &c., should 
be introduced to promote their immediate growth, and as soon as the 
plants have pushed, pot them, singly or otherwise, as desirable. Ama- 
ryllis, &c., may be excited in like manner. Hyacinths, &c., approach- 
ing bloom, must be placed in an airy, light situation, and to those in 
glasses give a change of w'ater every three or four days. At the 
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closing part of tlie month pot singly Tigridia pavonia and T. conchi- 
iiora into small pots. Sow immediately in pots seed of the Chinese 
Primrose, and as soon as the plants are fit to pot off do so in a rich 
compost ; keep them in heat for a short time, and never water them 
over-head, as they are liable to be rotted off‘ by its remaining in the 
centre ; care, too, is necessary not to give too much at the roots, for if 
kept wet they soon become sickly. The plants properly treated will 
bloom fine the same season. The fringed flowered kinds are the best. 
Cinerarias should now be forwarded by re-potting, due attention to 
watering, &c. They often require fumigating, being so very subject 
to the ^een fly. Calceolarias, too, should be encouraged to have 
them large, they, as well as Cinerarias, succeed best when grown in a 
warm, moist, airy pit-frame, kept at about 56 degrees of temperature. 
Thus kept, and temperature increased with the season, they will bloom 
luxuriantly, duly potted, &c., and when coming into bloom may be 
removed to the greenhouse, &c. Jacoboea and Guernsey Lilies, &c., 
should be re-potted. Mignonette be sown in pots for early summer 
blooming. Fuchsias required for exhibition should now be cut in so 
as to have them a good shape, and after having pushed a little be 
re-potted, thinning away all unnecessary shoots. 

IN THE COLE FBAME ANE OEEENHOUSE. 

All air, in dry favourable weather, must be admitted, so as just 
to keep frost out. If damp a gentle fire may be applied when air 
cannot be admitted. Pelargoniums to be superb specimens should 
be re-potted into their blooming pots (read the several articles on 
their culture in previous volumes), they must have a free circulation 
of air around the plants, it gives vigour to the shoots and prepares 
them for a higher temperature afterwards without injury, and a 
stronger bloom is produced. Fumigate to destroy green fly. The 
one-year old plants headed down last autumn will have produced 
young shoots, now a few inches long. If not already properl}'^ thinned 
do it directly. In order to have a succession of bloom, now stop the 
shoots; this will induce the production of lateral ones, which will 
come into bloom after the first race of plants have ceased, and continue 
to a late period of the season. A few more plants stopped a month 
later will supply to the end of the year. Attention to the provision 
for succession is very necessary by all persons who have but room- 
wiFjdows for a habitation for their plants. An excellent compost for 
Pelargoniums consists of equal parts of turfy sandy loam, which has 
been cut and turned for a few months previous, and well rotted manure. 
(See last Volume, p. 199.) The surface soil in all pots should be 
stirred up ; it tends to health. Epacris, Correas, Coronillas, Acacias, 
Cinerarias, and other plants, will now be coming into bloom, water 
seldom as possible, but when given, let there be as much as will 
moisten all the soil. Ericas will still generally be inactive, therefore 
give but little water as required, and recollect their proper situation is 
in the most airy part of the house, but guard them from north-east 
winds very carefully. If any mildew appears, dust with sulphur. 
Camellias, too, should occupy an airy part, and the greatest care taken 
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to keep the soil in an equally moistened medium state, using water of 
a temperature equal to that of the house; if these points are neglected 
it is likely the flower buds will drop. Give weak manure water alter- 
nate with the other. Continue to preserve all inmates of the cold 
frame in as quiescent a state as possible. In all cases when very severe 
weather continues for some time, it is necessary to keep the sashes 
close, and perhaps to retain during day as well as night the matted 
covering ; much caution is therefore required to avoid destruction by 
damp. Admit air in abundance whenever the weather permits, and 
occasionally, when a mild day presents, clean the pit throughout, 
stirring the surface a little, also scrupulously remove all dead leaves 
and branches from the plants. Carefully and sparingly give water 
now and then, as absolutely required only. By observing these rules, 
injury from frost and damp is avoided. Alstroemerias, Lilium speci- 
osum, and others should be re-potted. Any young plants which have 
filled their pots with roots should be potted into larger, as they require, 
from time to time. If a syringing of the plants over head be really 
necessary, let it be done in the morning of a day which is likely to be 
fine, and air be admitted freely. 

IN THE STOVE. 

Old plants of Fuchsia corymbiflora now gently pushed on will come 
finely into bloom by the first week in May, or if the season be fine, 
earlier. Exotic seeds should now be sown (see articles in former 
volumes). Successive introductions of plants forced must be brought 
in, as Roses, Lilacs, Azalea, Acacia, Heliotropes, Correa, Coronilla, 
Cineraria, Sweet Violets, Cactus, Cyclamen, Gardenia, Justicia, Eran- 
theraum, Honeysuckle, Pinks, Gesneria zebrina, Nerium, Mignonette, 
&c,, and pots or boxes of Hyacinth, Narcissus, Persian Iris, Crocus, so 
as to have a constant succession of bloom, (See remarks on Hyacinth 
in January Calendar). All the plants now enumerated are suited, too, 
for a warm conservatory, and as that useful appendage is often con- 
tiguous to a room they are doubly cliarming in such a situation at this 
early season. Orchidaceous plants should be re-potted now, as they 
may require. Take care that a due proportion of moisture is main- 
tained in the atmosphere, although most of this tribe require to be 
quite dry at the root during the rest season ; yet they still require a 
somewhat moist atmosphere. Specimen plants for exhibitions will 
require re-potting, pruning, &c. Ixoras should be elevated so as to 
be near the glass in order to set their bloom, they must liave plenty of 
air at all times convenient. Attacks from red spider at the under side 
of the leaves must be looked after and at once be destroyed, or they 
will soon spread their ravages, as will be exhibited by the leaves 
becoming brown and spotted. 








BROWALLIA JAMESONII-Mr. JAMESON’S 
BROWALLIA. 

M ost of our readers are doubtless acquainted with some of the 
^ ^ species of this pretty genus, the annual B. grandiflora, and B. 
elata, having long been summer ornaments of the greenhouse and flower- 
garden. The beautiful one we now figure far exceeds all the others. 
It is, too, an evergreen shrubby plant, with something of the habit of 
the Myrtle. It flourishes in the greenhouse, and blooms profusely 
throughout the summer. It is a native of Peru, in the northern parts, 
growing in woods, where it forms a handsome bush from two to three 
feet high. It was discovered by Mr. Lobb, Messrs. Veitchs’ collector. 
We saw it shown at the floral exhibitions at Chiswick and Regent's 
Park Gardens the last season by Messrs. Veitch. It is found hardy 
enough to be preserved in a pit-frame through winter. It grows 
freely, is readily increased by cuttings, and well merits a place in 
every greenhouse. 

VERBENA JUNIUS. 

The Verbena is one of the loveliest ornaments of the flower-garden. 
Their great variety and beauty, also their peculiar adaptation for 
decoration when grown either singly, in masses, or in vases, rustic 
baskets, rock-work, 4&c., renders them universally esteemed, and every 
properly furnished flow^er-garden will contain some of this charming 
tribe. During the last five years much attention has been directed to 
the raising of seedlings, in order to obtain flowers of an improved form 
and substance of petal. One of the most successful cultivators is 
Mr. Barker of St. Margaret's, who last year raised the very distinct, 
beautiful, and fine-shaped variety we have figured in our present plate. 
A particular description of it and several other of his very fine new 
Von. XVII. No. 21,—N.S. ^ 
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varieties about to be sent out the coming spring, are given in our last 
month’s advertising sheet. We frequently visited the bed of seedlings 
at St. Margaret’s last summer, and can bear testimony to the superior 
merits of the flowers. , ^ 

We solicited Mr, Barker to gpve us particulars of his method of 
culture, and we have been favoured with the following remarks ; 

The Verbena, — It is now some twenty years since, when visiting the 
neat, but small, nursery of our esteemed friend, Mr. Robert Shipp, of 
Palgrave, in Suffolk, my brother and myself first saw that sweet floral 
gem the old Verbena Melendris ; there were eight or ten plants, each pro- 
ducing a single truss of bloom ; with which, we were so much delighted, 
that, after sundry consultations, we ventured to inquire, “ What is the 
price of a plant of the Verbena?” The reply was, ‘‘One shilling.” 
Happy, fortunate boys ! we really, unitedly, possessed the sum required 
to purchase a single plant, and although bankrupts in cash, we esteemed 
ourselves rich indeed in floral wealth. Our prize was borne in triumph to 
our little patch of garden, planted and tended ; where it amply repaid all 
our attentions with its liberal crop of bright and beautiful flowers. 

Years passed on, and our little stock increased annually ; at length 
Tweediana was introduced, purchased, and added to our stock. Again, 
a short time, and Teucroides made its appearance ; that was also pur- 
chased, and from that we saved our first seeds. The Verbena is asso- 
ciated with the recollections of our early childhood ; it has been our 
innocent, cheerful companion through youth ; it is now our especial 
floral favourite. Not to the exclusion of the many other classes of 
florists’ flowers ; far from it, we are great admirers of all, and, for 
general purposes ,we do not think the Verbena has not an equal. How 
many and varied are the situations for which it is adapted ! In the 
humble cottage gaaden, on the decaying stumps of trees, on the rough 
and rugged rock, in rustic tubs and baskets, in the richly decorated 
vase, in the greenhouse or conservatory, in the well kept garden of an 
amateur, or on the grand parterre of the noble and the great, it is 
equally at home. 

How rich and varied are its colours, ranging from a most dazzling 
scarlet to the most pure white ! How delightfully sweet is the perfume 
diffused by many varieties ! Its habit is also various ; some growing 
erect, and others being perfect creepers ; suited, too, for training over 
ornamental wire-work frames or baskets, or for hanging pendant, 
around the sides. And if we add to its many other good qualities the 
very long period it continues in bloom, we think we shall have said 
sufficient to prove our former assertion,— “ that it is entitled to universal 
favour.'’ 

No plant is of more easy cultivation than the Verbena; the beds 
should be prepared directly after the old plants are destroyed by frost, 
giving them a good dressing with well-rotted manure ; the remains of 
an old cucumber bed is preferred by us for the purpose. Turn up 
the soil to the depth of from twelve to eighteen inches, leaving 
the stirface rough, to be well pulverized by the frost. In the early 
part of April, level down the beds, stirring the soil about three inches 
deep ; the beds will then be ready to receive the plants. The distance 
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from each other must be determined by the effect to be produced. If 
to form masses, twelve inches will be sufficient, but if for single 
specimens, or to produce flowers for exhibition, then three feet apart 
will not be too much. After planting, the shoots should be regulated ; 
being neatly and securely pegged down, to prevent them being dis- 
turbed by the wind. All the after attention they will require will be 
to [remove the pegs from time to time as the shoots elongate. And 
should the season [prove dry, supply them with water, using liquid 
manure every third time liberally for all high or bright colours, but 
with caution for light or white flowers. 

Cuttings should be taken about the end of August, and be planted 
in sand or any other light soil under a north or west wall, and covered 
with a frame or hand-glass, where with little attention they will be 
rooted in about a fortnight. 

When well-rooted, plant singly into three-inch pots, using a soil 
composed of equal parts of turfy loam and peat ; place them in a close 
frame for a few days until the plants are established in the fresh soil, 
after which they may be gradually exposed to the full influence of sun 
and air. Stop every shoot at the second joint, to make tlie plants 
bushy ; allow them to remain in the frame till the end of October ; 
then remove them to a cool pit or airy greenhouse, where they may be 
protected from -frost. All the attention they will require through the 
winter will be an occasional watering. Stopping, and (should the 
mildew make its appearance) a slight dusting with sulphur. 

In the first week in March (weather permitting) they may again be 
removed to the frames, and exposed as before to the sun and air. 
Under such treatment, the plants will be very hardy, short jointed, and 
quite prepared for turning out in the second week in April, and will 
stand fully exposed to four or five degrees of frost uninjured. These 
directions merely apply to the good old established varieties ; with new 
sorts, of course, the case is widely different. The plants of such 
new varieties are but seldom to be obtained from the nurseries until 
the second week in April, and as such plants will have been propagated 
in [spring it will be advisable to protect them for a short time, and 
prepare them by degrees for exposure in the flower-garden ; indeed, the 
safest time for planting out Verbenas propagated in spring, is the 
second week in May. 

The great advantages derived from early planting, with well pre- 
pared plants, is, an |[early and ‘abundant crop of flowers, and of very 
long duration. 

NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Aeeides cBisruM — SiE Kichaed Beooke’s Aie Plant. 

Orchidacece, Gynandria Monandria, 

This very beautiful species is a native of Courtallam, in the Sast 
Indies, and has bloomed in the collection of Sir Richard Brookes, Bart., 
at Norton Priory. The whole genus of iErides are handsome; but 
this is the most lovely, and one of the rarest. It has recently bloomed 
in the noble collection at the Royal Gardens of Kew. The racemes of 
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flowers are drooping, and from eight to ten inches long. A single 
flower is jabout two inches across. The sepals and petms are white, 
tinged with rose. The lip is very large, three lobed, the middle one 
fringed at the edge. At the base it is white, with the rest of a deep 
rosy-purple. It merits a place in every collection (Figured in the 
BoL Mag, 4427). Its natural habit is to grow on trees, blocks of 
wood are usually used in this country set upright, three or four feet 
long ; to the top of which the roots are secured ; and as they descend, 
the long block allows space. The brides, Mr. Smith observes, do 
well when the roots can affix themselv^ to the walls of the stove, 
especially if moist. Chimney-pipes answer well, moistening the 
sur&ce. The .brides require a very warm part of the Orchid-house. 


Bbowallia sfeciosa. 

A fine shrubby new species introduced by Messrs. V'eitchs*. The 
flowers are about an inch and a-half across, of a blueish lilac, with a 
pale yellow eye. It is a valuable plant for the greenhouse or con- 
servatory. 

Dipladenia nobilis — Noble Dipladenia. 

This handsome species is a native of Brazil. It is a stove-climber, 
and delights to be placed in full exposure to the sun, or the flowers will 
not fully open, nor be in equal profusion. It delights in a compost of 
equal parts of loam, peat, and sand. In the growing season, it requires 
a moist atmosphere and a free supply of water at the roots. Weakish 
liquid manure occasionally given is very beneficial. In the winter, 
keep it dry, a season of rest being required. The flowers are borne in 
terminal one-sided racemes, of six or eight together. The corolla is 
tube bell-shaped, two inches long, the expanded surface border, about 
the same across. There are two varieties of it, one a pretty pink colour, 
with a darker inside tube ; the other white, with a dark rosy inside tube ; 
both are handsome, and merit a place in the stove. (Figured iii 
Pax. Mag. Bot.) It is now in several of the London nurseries. 

Fxacum Zeylanica Ceylon Exacum. (Syn. Chironia trinervis. 

Lisianthus Zeylanicus.) 

A beautiful annual, which has recently been raised from seed in the 
Dublin Botanic Garden, and where it bloomed in September last. The 
stem grows erect, terminating in a corymbously branching, blooming- 
head of flowers. A single flower is about an inch and a half across, of 
a rich purple-blue. It is a valuable acquisition, and merits a place in 
the stove, or warm greenhouse, probably in summer. Seeds should be 
sown early in spring, and be potted off singly as soon as ready. The 
pots should be placed in saucers, and occasional supplies of water be 
giveii in them. The soil should be of an open turfy character, and a 
liberal drainage be given, to allow the surface water to pass away 


Lisianthus ruLCHER— B eautiful Lisianthus. 

Mr. Purdie discovered this veiy beautiful species in New Grenada 
It has bloomed m the stove at the Royal Gardens of Kew, and with 



Loasa PICT a — The painted-flowered. 

This pretty species was discovered by Mr. Lobb in the Andes 
mountains of South America. It is an annual, and very probably 
hardy. The stems rise about a foot high, branching. The flowers are 
borne in leafy racemes, drooping. Petals reflexed ; the lower half 
is of a bright yellow, and the rest white. The centre nectaries are 
white, beautifully mottled with red. A single blossom is an inch and 
a half across. The plant flowers profusely. It is a very handsome 
and highly interesting species. It has bloomed at Messrs, Veitchs*, of 
Exeter. (Figured in Bot. Mag,y 4428.) 

Macleania punctata — Dotted-leaved. 

Vaccine<B. Decandria Monogynia, 

Sent from the Andes of El Equadoi by Mr. Lobb to Messrs. Veitch, 
in whose greenhouse it bloomed last summer. It is a low shrub, pro- 
ducing its showy flowers in long terminal clusters. Each flower is an 
inch long, cylindrical tube formed, bellying, swollen at the lower half. 
They are of a rich rosy-red, with five-parted limb (mouth) white 
tinged with yellow. It flourishes in loam and peat, and the pot well 
drained. (Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 4426.) 

Miltonia spectabilis, var. purpurea-violacea. 

This beautiful variety has bloomed in the orchideous stove at the 
Royal Gardens of Kew. Sepals and petals are of a deep rich purple 
colour. Lip a pale lilac-purple. Each flower is nearly five inches 
across. The Miltonias do best in shallow pots, well drained, and fixing 
the plant in rough peat soil, mixed with chopped sphagnum, moss, and 
broken potsherds. They require a high temperature, but shade in 
summer. 


THE RANUNCULUS BED. 

Having previously treated on tlie cultivation of the Ranunculus, 
I now propose to communicate some new and important facts, the 
result of experiment, on the formation of the bed. If this be properly 
done, success is certain ; provided the plants be let alone, and not de- 
stroyed or injured by watering, which, nine times out of ten, is the 
root of all mischief. The beds sliould have been made in September 
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or October, being composed of about two parts rich pasture soil and 
one part old pulverisable cow manure. The top four inches, however, 
should consist simply of soil to which a little sand has been add^, 
that it may be preserved free, and hence little liable to cracking, the 
greatest disaster to the Eanunculus bed ; the uppermost two inches, 
in which the roots are set, should contain still more sand, say one-third, 
or a fourth, with this view, as well as conducing greatly to the expan- 
sion and size of the tubers themselves. When the bed becomes cracked, 
the moisture, even in the lowest parts of it, quickly evaporates, and 
the long delicate roots are torn asunder and destroyed ; hence, in very 
dry seasons, the whole surface of the bed should be carefully covered 
with nearly half an inch of sand, which is quite effectual in preventing 
the evil, and is more cleanly, more easily applied, and more beneficial 
than bark or moss. 

Notwithstanding that all practical writers on the Eanunculus have 
again and again inculcated the necessity of making the beds early, it 
will be found that five florists out of six neglect the precaution ; and 
then the universal complaint is raised, that the flower is uncertain, ca- 
pricious, and of impossible culture I I never yet knew an individual 
who did not admire the Ranunculus ; nay, who did not admit, on be- 
holding a well-bloomed collection — literally presenting all the varied 
tints and colours known even to the pencil of the painter — that it was 
tlie first of florists’ flowers ; yet nine out of ten will conclude, with all 
the air of injured innocence and misfortune, as for their parts, they 
could never grow them.” It is simply because they never fairly tried. 
To such — however undeserving — 1 will now point out a “ royal road,” 
by which success is certain ; at least it has proved so with me for two 
years, though I would still urge the excellency of the ))lan above 
pointed out. Six weeks before planting time {i. e. St. Valentine’s day), 
let the soil of the bed be dug out two feet in depth, put in four inches 
of good pasture soil, and then prepare the following solution : — Fill 
with soft water a large tub (or garden cart, moving on wheels, which all 
should possess), put into it two or three shovelsful of fresh — quite fresh 
— cow manure, and stir it well up with a garden rake, till it acquire 
the consistency of thin pea-soup ; pour this out with a watering-pan 
(the rose being taken off) upon the four inches of soil, till it is com- 
pletely saturated. When the liquid is absorbed, which will be in a few 
minutes, carefully remove from the surface of the soil any small lumps 
of manure, straw, &c., which may be left thereon. Then put on other 
four inches of soil ; saturate this as before, and pick oft* pieces of litter 
or manure ; and so proceed with the rest of the bed, putting on four 
inches of soil, and saturating it with the liquid. Lastly, put on four 
inches of soil, mixed with sand, as explained at the beginning of this 
article, which must not receive any of the liquid. I have tried this 
plan two years. The first year was with roots of shy sorts, which had 
become so small that I judged them incapable of blooming in the main 
bed. To my surprise, they presented the most vigorous bloom in my 
collection. Last year I tried it more generally ; and though it was 
the most unpropitious season in the memory of man for Ranunculuses, 
the roots so treated gave me a plentiful bloom, while the rest of my 
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bed was certainly below par. Let not your readers shake their heads 
at this plan : a very wise head, viz,, Mr. Lightbody’s, was shaken at 
it when I first communicated to him my intention of trying it, I shall, 
this year, adopt it with one-half my valuable seedlings, that come what 
weather it may I may be sure of a vigorous bloom, I am fully aware 
of the danger of overstimulating the Eanunculus, by which a strong 
bloom may often be got for one or two years, but which induces a 
dwindling and falling off of the roots for the future ; but if the roots, 
for three years, bloom well and take up well, I shall not hesitate to 
recommend this as the best of all plans yet devised. All the nutritious 
and stimillating ingredients contained in the fresh manure being so 
diluted and intimately and equally dispersed through the soil, offer 
appropriate, easily digestible, and absorbable ingredients of nourish- 
ment ; and, of course, this is altogether different to the mixing or 
digging fresh manure en masse in the soil. The roots of the Eanunculus 
will not penetrate a piece or mass of fresh manure, but perish, if kept 
in contact with it ; and hence the necessity of using very old manure, 
when the bed is made in the ordinary way. Mr. Lightbody’s plan, and 
he is a great authority, is to put a stratum of three or four inches of 
old manure eight inches below the surface, the soil above and below 
being only very moderately enriched, lie also recommends that the 
roots should be immediately planted in soil made light and free with 
sand — they take up so much larger. Indeed, the roots of the Ranun- 
culus penetrating so deep as fifteen or twenty inches, it is to the middle 
and lower depths that we must most carefully attend : here the soil 
must be retentive and without sand. 

I should state, that the soil in this neighbourhood is stiff and clayey ; 
and hence the necessity of using so much sand in the surface of the 
bed. Where the soil is naturally light, and not disposed to crack, my 
precautions will be the less called for. — Dr, Horner^ in the Gardeners^ 
Chronicle, 


CHOROZEMAS. 

This showy tribe of greenhouse plants well merits a place in every 
greenhouse. The following method of treatment with C. angustifolium 
by Mr. Leach has succeeded most admirably in the gardens of S. Rucker, 
Esq., of Wandsworth (as given in the Gardeners’ Chronicle). It is 
equally applicable to all the tribe. 

Early in March or April he re-pots a small plant, six inches high, 
into a nine-inch pot, using Wimbledon peat, rotten turf, and vegetable 
mould, in equal parts, to which is added a good sprinkling of silver 
sand : this is passed through an inch and a half meshed sieve. An 
inch of crocks or bits of charcoal is given for drainage, over which is 
put two inches of the roughest of the soil ; then fills round the ball of 
the plant with the compost. The surface of the ball inclines from the 
trunk of the plant to the side of the pot, to prevent w^ater lodging 
round the trunk ; which, if not guarded against, often kills the plants. 
The surface is an inch lower than the rim, to allow sufficient water to 
be retained at the time of watering. After potting, the plant is placed 
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in a cool pit or frame for six weeks ; then it is fully ex|iosed till Sep* 
tember, when it is replaced in the pit or frame, and just keptlirom 
frasL also ftom cold draughts, or it will not ^ healthy l^g,^ ^ 

To preserve the plant from red spider, it is occasionally laid <M' its 
side, and syringed with warm soapsuds. Water sparingly in winter. 
The plant is cut down to about eight inches in the following April ; 
this induces the production of young shoots, and when they push it is 
re-potted into a twelve -inch pot. In the above-named compost, a 
liberal drainage, and bits of charcoal — the size of a walnut, is mixed in 
the soil. The plant is then placed out of doors, in not too shady a situa- 
tion. The shoots are thinned, tied, and properly regulated, stopping 
the leads when necessary, to keep the plant bushy. If the points of 
the shoots be pinched off early in November, it causes the plant to 
bloom profusely in early summer. 


OUR ISLAND FLOWERS : THEIR POETRY AND 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

BY WILLIAM JOHNSTON, ESQ., DALLYKILBEG HOUSE. 

How shall we find words to express our sentiments on those exquisite 
beauties whose everv' petal is poetry, and whose images are entwined 
in the day-dreams of even.* mortal who is at all sensible of poetic asso- 
ciations? One is almost afraid, in this cold, calculating age, of 
uttering a thought concerning the graceful and the lovely, lest the 
demon of gold sliould crush them with his destroying hand, or with his 
pestilential breath disjud tlie idealities which make up so large a part 
of the joys of life. 

Of all earth’s pleasures, there is none so pure, or, shall we thus 
express it, so like the enjoyments of paradise, as that delight arising 
from sweet converse with flowers — those fairest of all 'the Creator’s 
works, and which, perhaps, have undergone the least change of all 
terrestrial things from the desolating effects of sin. 

Exists there an inhabitant of Britain, brouglit np among its hills 
and valleys, its woods and streams, who has not beheld with intense 
delight the first pale Primrose — that earliest of vernal flowers, and 
favourite of life’s short spring-time — raising its fair head from among 
the green drapery of the bank ? Pale as tlie lunar rays, and, with the 
moon, sharing equally the devotion of the poets, it reminds one of the 
fair maiden who stoops to gather its blossoms, at the same time think- 
ing, perhaps, of some loved brother, who in childhood used to sit 
with her beside the Primrose bank ; or dwelling, it may be, on the 
memory of a sainted parent, who has since gone to her home beyond the 
stars. 

What a charm there is about the Primrose ! It attracts not notice by 
the gaudy lustre of its colours, nor secures attention by the strength of 
its sweet perfume ; but as the dawn of morn suipasses in beauty tlie 
full blaze of a summer day, so the Primrose, the dawn of flowers, 
wliile gay exotics have each their coterie of admirers, enchants every 
one by its simple elegance, and recalls long forgotten images and 



scenes of 
erase. 

The lowly^ iftodest Daisy ckims, equally with the Primrose, a place 
in the lays of the poets, and in the reminiscences of days gone by. It 
uncloses its eye with the day, and speaks of the Omniscient Eye, who 
sees alike the past, the present, and the future, and to whom not even 
the Daisy is beneath notice. 

But there is a little fairy flower which peeps forth in the morning of 
the year, often wearing a snow-wreath mantle, and vieing in aerial 
form with the elegant flakes, which seem as it were the falling robes of 
the spirits of the sky. When the wintry blasts are over, and the storm 
of life is past, the spirit rises, and leaves things earthly behind ; so the 
Snowdrop, in vestal drapery, rises with angel-like form from the 
earth, and having been as it were dead in the autumn before, again 
awakes to life ; teaching mortals to hope, and anticipate re-union with 
those friends who are ‘‘ not lost, but gone before.’’ 

At the time when grim winter’s icy reign ceases,''and spring — royal 
maiden — treads the flowery path to her sylvan seat, hailed with songs 
of welcome by a thousand woodland minstrels, she gathers the Violet 
as her train sweeps along, and selecting it from many bright jewels, 
’twines it, wreathlike, among her flowing, ^golden tresses. There is 
not, perhaps, among the flowers, one more full of poetry, or one which 
conveys a better idea of the adorable and angelic. Certainly, were we 
asked to point out the flower which was to rank as the emblem of per- 
fection in the feminine character, we should unhesitatingly raise to our 
lips a blossom of the White Violet. 

What shall we write of the Wood Sorrel ? Its delicate pencilled 
flower, and sensitive, emerald coloured leaves, appear as if, having sur- 
vived the shock in Eden, they were painfully agitated by, and unequal 
to contend with, the storms which now rage from pole to pole ; yet, 
frail as it appears, when the tempest passes over, it rises, uninjured, to 
new life. It is supposed to be the true shamrock of Erin ; and its 
leaf, three in one, reminds me Irish emigrant of the fgreen isle, and 
sends his thoughts over the blue waters to his former home. 

( To be continued^ 


ON THE VEGETATION OF BRAZIL. 

Mr. Gardner was a pupil of Sir W. J. Hooker when he was botanical 
professor at Glasgow ; and while there, having devoted much time to 
the study of natural history, and botany in particular, and liis mind 
being excited by the glowing descriptions which former travellers had 
given of the natural productions of the tropics, he was seized with an 
ardent desire to travel in such regions. Mr. Gardner is now Director 
of the Botanic Garden at Ceylon ; and his narrative under notice was 
principally compiled during his voyage from England thither. 

About two months after his embarkation, on the 20th of May, 1836, 
Mr. Gardner first set foot on the shores of the great continent of the 
new world, at Rio de Janeiro. Soon after his arrival at Rio, Mr. 
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GaidiMtf tells uS; he made the acquaintance and gained the friendship 
of a family that had already travelled in distant parts of South America, 
and who were devoted to pursuits similar to his own 5 in their company 
he made many excursions in the vicinities of Kio : — 

In order to present some general idea of the splendid scenery of 
the country, and the leading features of this part of Brazil, I will give 
an account of some of these excursions. There is a path by the side 
of the great aqueduct, which has always been the favourite resort of 
naturalists who have visited Rio ; and there is certainly no walk near 
the city so fruitful either in insects or plants. The following notes 
were made on the return from my first visit along the whole length of 
the aqueduct. After reaching the head of the Laranjeiras valley, 
which is about two miles in extent, the ascent becomes rather steep.* 
At tliis time it was about nine a.m., and the rays of the sun, proceeding 
from a cloudless sky, w^ere very powerful ; but a short distance brought 
us within the cool shade of the dense forest which skirts the sides of 


the Corcovado, and through which our path lay. In the valley we 
saw some very large trees of a thorny-stemmed Bombax, but they were 
then destitute both of leaves and flowers, nearly all the trees of this 
tribe being deciduous. There we also passed under the shade of a very 
large solitary tree which overhangs the road, and is well known by the 
name of the Pao Grande. It is the Jequetiba of the Brazilians, and 
the Couratari legalis of Martius. Considerably further up, and on the 
banks of a small stream that descends from the mountain, we found 
several curious Dorstenias, and many delicate species of ferns. We 
also added here to our collections fine specimens of the tree-fern 
(rricliopteris excelsa), which was the first of the kind I had yet seen. 
The forests here exhibited all the characteristics of tropical vegetation. 
The rich black soil, which has been forming for centuries in the broad 
ravines from the decay of leaves, &c.,i8 covered with herbaceous ferns, 
Dorsteni^, Heliconias, Begonias, and other plants which love shade 
and humidity ; while above these rise the tall and graceful tree-ferns 
and the noble palms, the large leaves of which tremble in the slightest 
breeze. But it is the gigantic forest trees themselves whicli produce 
the strongest impression on the mind of a stranger. How I felt the 
truth of the observation of Humboldt, that, when a traveller newly 
arrived from Europe penetrates for the first time into the forests of 
iSouth America, nature presents itself to him under such an unexpected 
aspect tliat he can scarcely distinguish what most excites his admiration 
the deep silence of those solitudes, the individual beauty and contrast of 
forms, or that vigour and freshness of vegetable life wliich characterize 
the climate of the tropics. What first claims attention is the great 
sire of the trees, their thickness, and the height to which they rear 
their unbranched stems. Then, in place of the few mosses and lichens 
which cover the trunks and boughs of the forest trees of temperate 
climes, here they are bearded from the roots to the very extremities of 
tl^ie smallest branches, with ferns, Aroidese, Tillandsias, Cacti, Orchide® 
Gesnense, and other epiphytous plants. Besides these, many of the 
large trunl^ are encircled with the twining stems of BignonL, and 
shrubs of similar habit, the branches of which frequently become thick, 
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and coiBpress the tree so much, that it perishes in the too close embrace. 
Those climbers, again, which merely ascend the trunk, supporting 
themselves by their numerous small roots, often boeome iletaeM aUber 
reaching the boughs, and where many of them exist, the stem presents 
the aspect of a large mast supported by its stays. These rope-like 
twiners and creeping plants, passing from tree to tree, descending from 
the branches to the ground, and ascending again to other boughs, 
intermingle themselves in a thousand ways, and render a passage 
through such parts of the forest both difficult and annoying. 

“ Having reached by mid-day the level on which the water of the 
aqueduct is brought from its source, we continued our walk along it 
for upwards of two miles. Our progress, however, was slow, from the 
number of new objects continually claiming our attention. In damp 
shady spots by the side of the aqueduct we found the common water- 
cress (Nasturtium officinale) of Europe, which is one of the few plants 
that is truly cosmopolite ; and on the rocks grew some little European 
mosses, which, being old acquaintances, recalled pleasing thoughts of 
home. Numerous ferns, and many strange-leaved Begonias grew along 
the side of the little stream. While collecting specimens of a moss, I 
had a providential escape from a poisonous snake ; I caught it in my 
hand along with a handful of the moss, which was soon dropped when 
I perceived what accompanied it. Venomous snakes are not uncommon 
in the province of liio de Janeiro ; but accidents do not so often result 
from them as might be supposed.” 

The Corcovado mountain offers a rich field to the botanist. I 
frequently visited the lower portions, but only once ascended to the 
summit. The ascent is from the north-west side, and although rather 
steep in some places, may be ridden on horseback all the way up. 
Some of the trees on the lower parts of it are very large. The thick 
underwood consists of Palms, Melastomacese, Myrtace®, Tree-ferns, 
Crotons, &c. ; and beneath these are many delicate herbaceous ferns, 
Dorstenias, Heliconias, and, in the more open places, a few large 
grasses. Towards the sumniit the trees are of much smaller growth, 
and shrubs belonging to the genus Croton are abundant, as well as a 
small kind of bamboo. The summit itself is a large mass of very 
coarse-grained granite. In the clefts of the rocks grow a few small 
kinds of Orchideous plants, and a beautiful tuberous-rooted scarlet- 
flowered Gesnera.” 

About fifteen miles from the city rises the Gavea or Topsail 
Mountain. 

Among the loose rocks at the foot of the mountain we made a fine 
collection of beautiful land shells, and on the rocks by the sea shore 
w^e found the beautiful Gloxinia speciosa, which is now so common in 
the hot-houses of England, growing in the greatest profusion, and 
covered with flowers. Along with it grows a kind of wild parsley, 
and, twining among the bushes, a new kind of Indian cress (Tropseolum 
orthoceras, Gardn.). On the face of the mountain, at an elevation of 
several hundred feet, we observed some patches of one of those beautiful 
large-flowered Orchideous plants which are so common in Brazil. Its 
large rose-coloured flowers were very conspicuous, but we could not 
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reach them. A few days afterwards we found it on a neighbouring 
mountain, and ascertained it to be Cattleya labiata. Those on the 
Gavea will long continue to vegetate, fiir from the reach of the greedy 
collector.” 

Immediately opposite the Gavea is a mountain called the Pedra 
Bonita. On one excursion to this mountain— 

“ A great part of the top we found to be covered with the beautifu 
lily-like Vellozia Candida, on the branches of which grew a pretty 
Epidendrum, with rose-coloured flowers. Along with the Vellozia 
grew two beautiful subscandent species of Echites, one with large dark 
violet-coloured flowers, the other with white ones of a similar size. 
They both exhale an odour not unlike that of the common primrose, 
but more powerful. On the edge of a precipice on the eastern side, 
we found, covered with its large rose-coloured flowers, the splendid 
Cattleya labiata which a few days before we had seen on the Gavea.” 

Other excursions to the islands in the bay, and to Jurujuba, on 
the opposite side of it, were also productive of many interesting species 
of plants. It was at the latter place, on dry bushy hills, that I first 
saw the really beautiful Buginvillea spectabilis growing wild. It 
climbs up into the tops of the bushes and trees near which it grows, 
and the brilliant colour of the flowers, which it produces in the greatest 
profusion, renders it conspicuous in the woods at a great distance. 
Ihis, as well as the equally beautiful Bignonia venusta, are much 
cultivated as ornamental climbers in the suburbs.” 

hrom the Organ Mountains many beautiful plants have already 
reached our gardens. His ascent he describes 

The whole length of the road is through one dense forest, the 
magnificence of which cannot be imagined by those who have never 
seen it, nor penetrated into its recesses. Those remnants of the virgin 
forest which still stand in the vicinity of the capital, although they 
appear grand to the eye of a newly-arrived European, become insig- 
niflcant when compared with the mass of giant vegetation which clothes 
the sides of the Organ Mountains. So far as I have been able to 
determine, the large forest trees consist of various species of Palms, 
Laurus, licus. Cassia, Bignonia, Solanum, Myrtaceee, and Melasto- 
macese. In temperate climates natural forests are mostly composed of 
trees whmh grow gregariously. In those of tropical countries it is 
seldom that two trees of a kind are to be seen growing together, the 
variety of different species is so great. Many of the trees are of 
imniense size, and have their trunks and branches covered with myriads 
of those plants which are usually called parasites, but are not so in 
r^hty, consisting of Orchidese, Bromeliaceae, Ferns, Peperomiae, &c., 
which derive their nourishment from the moisture of their bark, and 
the earthy matter which has been formed from the decay of mosses, 
<^c. Many of the trees have their trunks encircled by twiners, the 
stems of which are often thicker than tliose they surround. This is 
particularly the c^e wdth a kind of wild fig, called by the Brazilians, 
Cipo Ma^or. It runs up the tree to which it has attached itself, and 
at the distance of about every ten feet throws out from each side a 
thick clasper, which curves round, and closely entwines the other stem. 
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As both the trees increase in size, the pressure ultimately becomes so 
great, that the supporting one dies from the embrace of the parasite. 

“ There is another kind of wild fig-tree, with an enormous height 
and thickness of stem, to which the English residents give the name 
of Buttress-tree, from several large thin plates which stand out from 
the bottom of the trunk. They begin to jut out from the stem at the 
height of ten or twelve feet from the bottom, and gradually increase in 
breadth till they reach the ground, where they are connected with the 
large roots of the tree. At the surface of the ground these plates are 
often five feet broad, and throughout not more than a few inches thick. 
The various species of Laurus fonn fine trees; they flower in the 
months of April and May, at which season the atmosphere is loaded 
with the rich perfume of their small white blossoms. When their fruit 
is ripe, it forms the principal food of the Jacutinga (Penelope Jacutinga, 
Spix), a fine large game bird. The large (^assise have a striking 
appearance when in flower ; and, as an almost equal number of large 
trees of Lasiandra Fontanesiana, and others of the Melastoma tribe, 
are in bloom at the same time, the forests are then almost one mass of 
yellow and purple from the abundance of these flowers. Rising amid 
these, the pink-coloured flowers of the Chorisia speciosa — a kind of 
silk cotton -tree —can be easily distinguished. It is also a large tree, 
with a stem covered with strong prickles, from five to eight feet in 
circumference, unbranched to the height of thirty or forty feet. The 
branches then form a nearly hemispherical top, which, when covered 
with its thousands of beautiful large rose-coloured blossoms, has a 
striking effect when contrasted with the masses of green, yellow, and 
purple of the surrounding trees. 

Many of these large trunks afford support to various species of 
diming and twining shrubs, belonging to the natural orders Bigno- 
niaceae, Compositae, Apocyneae, and Leguminosae, the stems of which 
frequently assume a very remarkable appearance. Several of them are 
often twisted together and dangle from the branches of the trees, like 
large ropes, while others are flat and compressed, like belts : of the 
latter description I have met with some six inches broad, and not more - 
than an inch thick. Two of the finest climbers are the beautiful large 
trumpet-flowered Solandra grandiflora, which, diffusing itself among the 
largest trees of the forest, gives them a magnificence not their own ; 
and a showy species of Fuchsia (F. integrifolia, Cambess.), which is 
very common, attaching itself to all kinds of trees, often reaching to 
the height of from sixty to one hundred feet, and then falling down in 
the most beautiful festoons .” — Extracted from Mr. Gardners Travels 
in Brazil, 


ON CAMELLIAS. 

BY B. W. B. 

I HAVE purchased some plants with flower-buds upon them, will they 
bloom well in a dining-room constantly in use, having a bow-window 
facing the east ? 

[Yes, keep them where they will receive all light possible. Never 
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ON THE HOLLYHOCK. 


allow the soil to be quite dry or buds will drop off. Keep the soil just 
moist, not at the surface merely, but through the entire ball ; do not, 
however, keep it soddened. In rooms the leaves and stems are liable 
to get dusted over, let them be cleaned twice a week with a sponge 
and water, or hold the plant sideways, whilst a good washing is given 
by means of a water-can with its rose on. When it is mild out of 
doors a little air admitted at the window will be beneficial. With the 
above attention they will be found to succeed well.] 


ON THE HOLLYHOCK. 

The cultivation of this magnificent Eastern plant is of great antiquity 
in this country. Its noble size, majestic height, and splendid flowers, 
could not fail to attract the attention of our earliest collectors of floral 
plants. It is not recorded when it was first introduced into this country, 
but w«a grown in the gardens as early as 1564, and mentioned by Dr. 
Turner. 

The derivation of the English name is traced to the Saxon language, 
the old name of Holy oak being the same as the Saxon Holihec. In 
floral language it is figured as the symbol of fecundity, and its extreme 
fruitfulness seems to justify the device. The Hollyhock is very common 
in China, and the yellow in some parts of Africa, in the Marootzee 
countr)\ Linnaeus describes it as a native of Siberia. We have but few 
flowers that contribute more to the embellishment of large gardens 
than the Hollyhock ; it is not suited to a small parterre, its aspiring 
height befits it for a nobler situation where to display its grandeur and 
beauty of appearance. The noble stalks are like so many floral banners 
garnished with magnificent Hoses of variety of colours, embracing every 
shade of the Rose from the palest blush to the richest crimson, and 
from a pure white ; the yellows are equally numerous, until they reach 
the richest orange, from which the colour is carried to a dark chestnut. 
Others are dyed from a reddish purple to a rich deep, and running up 
to a black. We gave a descriptive list of our finest varieties in the 
last November number of this Magazine. So much do we admire this 
fine flower that we have cultivated many thousand plants annually. 
To give full effect to the Hollyhock they should be planted in clumps 
of one colour, and arranged so as to have the colours nearest together, 
and be so difi'erent as to produce the greatest contrast, as light colours 
next the darks, &c. We have so arranged them in clumps (at irregular 
distances) of from ten to twenty plants in each, backed by shrubs, and 
the large masses of finely contrasted colours produced a most splendid 
effect. 

It delights in a deep well-enriched loamy soil upon a dry substratum. 
It is readily increased by division in autumn and cuttings in spring. 
New improved varieties are, of course, obtained from seed, sowing it 
in April, and planting them out for proving their character in September 
or October. They now rank as show flowers at the exhibitions. We 
have seen them presented by a single flower of each sort, but the most 
proper method is by short spikes, half a yard to two feet long. To 
have such in a proper state )f bloom the top of a branch should be cut 
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off a week or ten days before the time for exhibition, and the cut being 
made rather near the flower will soon be covered by the bloom, and a 
dense spike of flowers be obtained. A collection of these noble flowers 
ought to be in every garden. Some of the stalks of flne varieties 
should be cut down as soon as the bloom ceases, or even before, in 
order to cause the production of shoots around the stem at the bottom, 
either to furnish stems for the following year’s blooming, or to prove 
shoots for a division of the plant in autumn. The Hollyhock blooms 
the best in the second year from planting out. 


WINTERING SALVIA PATENS AND SIMILAR PLANTS. 

BY J. H. 

Let a dry day be chosen to take up the plants, and let the tops be cut 
off and the soil shaken from their roots. Lay them for a few days in 
a shed to dry, and having procured a box or old tub sufficiently large 
to hold the roots when packed closely, get some dry sandy peat, finely 
broken : a layer of the roughest of this, about an inch thick, should be 
laid at the bottom of the box ; the roots may then be packed as closely 
as possible in layers, and the spaces between each filled with peat. 
When the box is full, give it a good shaking, and press it well clown 
with the hands, to stop up all the cavities ; finally covering the whole 
about two inches thick with the rough part of the peat. The box may 
then be removed to a cellar or other convenient place, secure from 
frost, where it may remain without any further care until the following 
spring. In the same manner, Fuchsias, scarlet Pelargoniums, weakly 
Dahlia roots, and similar plants, may be preserved through the winter. 
It must, however, be observecl that scarlet Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
&c., will require to be taken out of the boxes much sooner in the 
spring than &lvia patens. 


ON EXHIBITING CARNATIONS, &c., WITH CARDS. 

BY AN OLD CARNATION GROWER. 

I HAVE observed an article in a contemporary publication in which it 
is insisted that Carnations and Picotees should be shown on cards, 
stating, they can be as easily judged, and as it saves the exhibitor 
trouble, the matter should be so decided. Now without saying a word 
against the indolence that would suggest such a sacrifice of the beauties 
of a flower to save a little trouble, I will take leave through the 
medium of your pages to remind those growers or exhibitors who 
advocate the plan, that there are hundreds of old and first-rate florists 
who ,have over and over again decided that Pinks, Carnations, and 
Picotees should hold themselves in their proper posture without the 
aid of ties or cards, or any other artificial support, and a split pod or a 
falling guard-petal, or a tie on one flower in a stand sliould disqualify 
the whole. But, further, I deny the assumed facts that theflow^ers can 
be judged as well, or as quickly. If the rules, that a flower shall be 
fresh, the petals stand out well, without any artificial support, and that 
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SALVIA PATENS. 


the pod shall not be split, be adhered to, the judges must remove the 
card of every flower to see that they are not split and that the flowers 
are not loose ; and so to save a lazy exhibitor a little trouble with 
twelve flowers, the judges must have the collected trouble of the whole 
transferred to them. On the other hand, if the object of the advocates 
of such a system be to make the card a cover from split pods and 
tumble-down flowers, I hesitate not to assert that there is too much 
genuine floriculture remaining, and too much enthusiasm for good 
flowers existing, to permit the intrusion of such a system—one utterly at 
variance with the first principles of floriculture. These flowers have 
certain points which constitute perfection ; they should be half a ball ; 
the guard-petals should stand out square and firm ; the 'pod should be 
whole ; fresh flowers should beat stale ones ; yet if the plan dictated in 
the article I have referred to was adopted, it would destroy the effect of 
all these beautiful points, and at once reduce a clean, fresh bloom, 
perfect in its way, to the level of a burst pod, broken guard-leaves, and 
a loose bundle of petals held together with a card, and with the 
additional disadvantage that the burst and bad flower would be the 
largest. 


TO PROPAGATE HOLLYHOCKS. 

The easiest method of cultivation w^hich I have discovered, combining 
certainty of colour and form, is to select and mark such that you wish 
to propagate ; then, in June or early in July, (as the season best suits,) 
cut a branch off* the plant or plants selected into as many pieces as 
there are eyes, or shoots, allowing a space of two inches on each side 
of the eye. Cut them into such lengths, and slit them down the middle, 
removing all the pith from the inside; put them immediately into 
some soil or earth in a shady place, (say the north side of your garden,) 
about an inch deep, keeping the eye above the earth ; water, and cover 
with a hand-glass, and if hot weather, water well over the glass, but do 
not disturb it. In six weeks there will be nice young plants, which 
^ould be planted out early in November, in such places as required 
They will blossom freely in the June following. This plan is the only 
one which I have found to my satisfaction ; it may induce others to try 
some improvement which may prove even hater.-— Cottage Gardener. 


ON SALVIA PATENS. 


BY A CURATE. 


This superb blue flowering plant is one of the finest ornaments for the 
parterre or flower-garden. Complaints have been made of the short- 
ness of Its season of blooming profusely. I have adopted the method 
ot shortening a ^rtion of shoots to cause the production of lateral ones, 
doing It just before the blooming commenced, so that when the shoots 
lett uncut were ceasing bloom, the lateral ones were beginninff to 
t 0^ t b treatment, I kept up a fine display from May 
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ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS AS TO COLOURS, &c. 

BY G. B. N. OF SOMERSET. 

In our last Number some remarks on this subject from a Corres- 
pondent were inserted. The table of colours there alluded to was lost, 
but discovered afterwards, too late, however, for insertion in that 
Number. Our Correspondent hopes, in which we unite, that some 
lady amateur, whose province, perhaps, it is, would specify the colours, 
in some such way as the following table suggests : — 


1. Colour, 

2. Complimentary 
Colour, 

3. Contratt, 

- — .. 

-- .. 1 1 . 


Scarlet. 

White. 


Orange. 

Blue. 


Yellow. 

Purple. 


Red. 

Green. 


Maroon, e. g. Louis Philippe 
Verbena. 

Pink. 

Pale Ijilac, e,g. Vangeridi 
Verbena. 

Rosy, e. g. Mesembryantlie- 
mum tricolor. 

Crimson, e.g. Basilisk or 
Barberi Verbena. 


i 


4. 


This fourth column 
might contain ex- 
amples to illustrate 
the proposed ar- 
rangement, and per- 
haps there should be 
another column be- 
tween 2 and 3, to 
give illustrations of 
that also. 


CONVKRTING A GLOOMY ROOM INTO A CHEERFUL 

ONE. 

BT ELIZABETH. 

About one year since I was induced to try an experiment on a gloomy sit- 
ting-room window, facing a narrow street, by substituting plants for the 
usual appendages of blinds, &c. The plan I adopted was this : — on the 
outside of the window, I had a shelf fixed as close to the glass as would but 
just allow for the opening of the sash, and raised about a quarter of a 
yard from the ledge on w hich it stands ; on the other side of the window, 
in the room, is a stand consisting of two shelves, the height of which comes 
about a quarter of a yard lower than the one outside, the other shelf of the 
stand being about the same distance from the top, next the same, from 
the floor ; a row of plants are then arranged on the outside of the 
window, on the shelf placed there, care being taken that they occupy 
the intervals left between the plants in the room, so as to exclude the 
light as little as possible, merely with a view to supply the deficiency 
of a blind. Thus armiiged in three successive rows (not crowded) the 
effect is very well, converting a dull sitting-room into a pleasant one. 
The tout ensemble ” appeared really as one, and the illusion scarcely 
perceptible, at the same time occupying hardly any space in the room, 
so as to be inconvenient. Though an amateur in floriculture, I am a great 
admirer of this interesting department of the Almighty’s love and power, 
who has scattered these fair relics of paradise around us, thus enliven- 
ing the desert of human life — yet too often in vain — on his blind and 
erring creatures, who though rather seeking happiness in those things 
which remind them the least of them, and banish them from their 
Vol. XVII. No. 27. — iV.S. ^ 



^6 TREE MIGNONETTE. 

minds, turn heedlessly from the delights around them. To that class 
of your readers who, like myself, have no facilities for the cultivation of 
flowers beyond good windows and airy sitting-rooms, a few directions 
often prove very useful, such, for instance, as appeared in the Decem- 
ber Number, pages 298-305, and 315. Will you state more par- 
ticularly whether the plants referred to in those articles may be 
cultivated with any degree of success by those who haye neither 
greenhouse, hot-beds, &c., at their command, perfect specimens of 
floriculture not being so much the object as a succession of flowers 
throughout the year? and are they (the winter ones especially) suitable 
to tlie window before alluded to? I ought, perhaps, to have added that 
there is not so much light as could be desired. 

THE RANUNCULUS. 

A WRITER in the Florist, who has had twenty-seven years' experience 
in cultivating the Ranunculus, states, that the varieties degenerate 
with age, and bloom weakly in proportion, and that such degeneracy 
is more tiie cause of failure in blooming this beautiful tribe than any 
other cause. During the first seven years he had procured roots of all 
the best kinds, but being disappointed with the bloom, he had nearly 
given up all future attempts at cultivation. Observing, however, a 
bed of seedlings in vigorous bloom in Mr. Tyso's garden, lie resolved 
on an annual sowing, selecting out the best sorts for future cultivation. 
He has done it for the last twenty years, and during that period lias 
had a fine vigorous bloom every season. Some of the flowers of his 
earliest raised seedlings now begin to bloom much smaller than for- 
merly, and he believes no change of soil or climate could bring them 
back to their former vigour. He advises the purchasing of youthful 
seedlings, or annually to raise seedlings. He annually refreshes his 
beds with a few barrows of maiden earth, mixed with jiig or horse dung. 
To be a successful grower, procure seed or youthful seedlings. To 
save good seed, as soon as the bloom ceases, })lace a cover over the 
stem to protect the head from wet, as moisture prevents the seed 
ripening. Seedlings bloom well the second season. 

TREE MIGNONETTE. 

The Reseda odorata, or common sweet Mignonette, treated after the 
following manner, forms a real treat in the conservatory during the 
winter and spring months. 

Sow in spring in a number of small 4-inch pots. When up, clear off* 
all the plants but one in the centre ; as it grows train it upwards to a 
stick until it is a foot high, or two, if you please ; do notallow any side 
shoots to grow on the stem, and remove all leaves to within a few 
inches of its top. When the plant gets as high as you wish it, top it, 
and then it will throw out side branches ; as tliey advance, pinch off 
their tops until you have formed a nice bushy head to your plant, and 
above all things do not allow any bloom to appear until it has become 
strong, which will be by winter, if it has been well attended to. For 
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the first winter it will be advisable not to have them in larger than 
8-inch pots. Mignonette being an annual, if the seeds are not picked 
off after flowering, it is ten to one that the plant will die. I have had 
excellent Tree Mignonette three years old ; very bushy, and full of 
flower all winter. Mignonette is often neglected at Midsummer, when 
our hands are full of other work, and yet this is the very time when 
Tree Mignonette wants most care, for the flowers not being wanted 
during summer, ought then to be removed, in order to have a fine 
winter display. To keep worms from entering and disturbing the 
roots, add a handful of soot at each shifting over the drainage. 

Mignonette delights in sandy loam, not too light, and being a gross 
feeder, a little diluted manure- water may be given once a-week with 
advantage. If this is contemplated, the mould need not be made so 
rich in the first instance. 

Winter Mignonette, as it is generally called, requires to be treated 
differently from the above. It is generally sown about the 20th of 
August, if later it will not acquire sufficient strength by winter for the 
London market. I generally grow from eight to ten plants in a 48- 
sized pot, which is six inches deep. For this sowing, it is safest to use 
a light sandy and rather poor mould, for if the latter is too rich and 
strong the plants damp off during winter. Out of nearly a thousand 
pots, I have often scarcely lost one by attending to this, by not allow- 
ing a drop of rain to fall on them during winter, by never watering 
them unless they were flagging, and by admitting at all times plenty of 
air. In the case of frost coming, however, they are closely covered 
up, sometimes for a week or fortnight together ; and if you have not 
followed the above rules, you will suffer severely from damp. Do not 
expose your plants for some days after the frost breaks up, and that 
only by degrees ; above all things do not expose them to the sun. My 
anxiety to give them light, after being so long covered up, has some- 
times led me for the moment to forget this, and 1 have suffered severely 
for my negligence. 

Should the winter prove mild, the plants will root into the ashes 
they are placed on ; therefore they must be lifted up occasionally to 
break the roots. Slugs wdll annoy you if you do not look after them ; 
they fatten on Mignonette, To retard some of the pots, pinch the 
heads off the plants ; by this means they will not flower so strongly as 
those not pinched, and wdll yield a succession of bloom. — G ardetieni* 
Chronicle, 


INK FOR WRITING UPON ZINC. 

BY BURRIENSIS. 

Take of verdigris, in powder, and of crude sal ammoniac, of each 
one drachm ; lampblack, half a drachm ; water, one fluid ounce and 
a quarter (that is, ten drachms); mix these ingredients well, and put 
the whole in a two-ounce phial, as there will be a little effervescence. 
This makes a mdst excellent and •permanent ink for writing upon zinc, 
I have tried it. Keep the zinc in the house for three days, after you 
write on it. You may then expose it to any weather. I have tried, 
but in vain, to rub out the writing, with water and a brush. 

Use a quill pen — not a steel one. 




m THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

"ANY matters which we noticed in our last month’s 

- Calendar will require attention this month, we very 
respectfully refer our readers to read it. Proceed, however, without 
loss of time to complete all necessary alterations in this department, 
such as removing shrubs, planting edgings, laying turf, cutting the 
grass edges of walks, rolling grass-plots, &c. Shrubs requiring in- 
crease by layers may be done now, in a similar way to the Carnation ; 
some of the tough-wooded kinds do well by having the branch twisted 
at the part where the cut in laying would have been made. All 
perennial and biennial border plants which it may be desirable to 
increase should be parted at once. Where they have spread out large, 
the most ready way is to divide them with a spade into as many pieces 
as are wanted. Add fresh loam, leaf-mould, rotten dung, &c., to 
beds, before sowing seeds or replanting. Now is the time to decide 
upon some arrangement of plants for the beds of the flower garden, 
in order to give plenty of time to prepare a stock of those required. 
Hardy annuals, to bloom early in the summer, may be sown in shel- 
tered situations. Cover them with finely sifted soil, and press it geiitly 
down on the seeds. Finish pruning Roses. Take especial care to be 
providing plants of eveiy class required for bedding out on lawns, 
flower gardens, &c., in April or early in May. No delay must be 
allowed. German Asters, Geraniums, &c. 

Florist’s Flowers. — At this time Auriculas and Polyanthuses 
that were top-dressed in proper time, and since received due attention, 
will have commenced growing. Admit air on all favourable occasions, 
to prevent them being drawn. Where increase is not particularly 
required, it will greatly strengthen the bloom by removing all side 
shoots as they appear. Give every attention, to maintain tlie plants 
in vigour. Manure water should be given once a-week, taking care it 
is not poured upon the foliage. Sheep’s dung, put into a tub, and soft 
water poured upon it, in quantity so as it forms a strong liquid, is very 
serviceable. The dung must be collected for a few weeks before 
using. Old cow-dung will also answer the same purpose. If any 
appear too forward in showing bloom, it is best to leave them to take 
their chance of being in condition when wanted. Checking is almost 
sure to induce small and uneven flowers. Sow seeds of the above. 


Anemonies and Ranunculuses must be finished planting immediately. 
If no bed had been prepared for them, it may be made by taking out 
the soil to the depth of fifteen or eighteen inches, and replacing it at 
the bottom with a layer three or four inches thick of cow-dung, and 
filling up with soil composed of decayed turfs taken from a loamy 
pasture. The mode of planting is in drills, and to press the tubers 
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down, so that they rest firmly, drawing the soil over them to tiie depth 
of two inches. The arrangement of the varieties is purely a point of 
taste ; some, when they are for exhibition, keep each sort to itself, in 
rows, across the bed. The only advantage of this is that the best 
blooms are more easily selected. Such as were planted in the autumn 
will now be making their appearance above ground. It is very neces- 
sary to keep the soil well round the crown of the plant ; when this is 
neglected the bloom suffers. Should the weather be severe, protection 
will still be requisite. Tulips require continued attention, as directed 
last month. Any that happen to be affected with canker will appear 
sickly ; the roots should be examined, and the damaged part cut clean 
out. If left exposed to sun and air, the parts will soon dry and heal. 
Avoid frosty air getting to the wound by exposure. If by any 
casualty they get frozen, then, early in the morning, sprinkle the tops 
over with cold water, and keep them covered over for an hour or so 
before they be exposed, as the sun must not be allowed to shine upon 
them until the frost is all out. Carnations and Picolees may, at the 
end of the montli, receive their final shifting. The pots known as 
No. 12*s are the size usually employed. In potting, place at the 
bottom two inches deep of crocks, to give free drainage. Use a com- 
post — which is best if it has been previously prepared and become well 
incorporated together — of these proportions : t\^ o barrows full of fresh 
yellow loam, three of well-rotted horse-<lung, and half a barrowful of 
river sand, well mixed ; plant in it without siftmg^ by breaking very 
well with the spade. Place the plants in a sheltered situation out of 
doors, and let them be carefully looked after. All those not required 
for potting plant out in rows in a bed, each plant being a foot apart 
in the rows, and two feet from row to row. Where frost has disturbed 
the roots of Panseys in beds, they should be pressed itito their places, 
and a top-dressing of rich mould given to them, all over the bed. In 
forming new beds the plants should be placed six or eight inches apart, 
and the situation where they can have all the benefit of free air. 
Plants in pots, under glass, will require shifting into larger sizes, for 
as this is the period when they begin to grow, they will soon become 
weak, and bloom out of character, if confined in small pots. If beds 
of Pinks were not planted in autumn early in the month they may be. 
In removing the plants, whether out of pots or open ground, be careful 
to retain all the ball of roots, and as uninjured as possible. For the 
open bed use a trowel for removing with. When planted, water, to 
settle the soil around the roots. Hyacinths in beds ought to have 
protection from sharp frosts, and on fine days the surface soil should be 
stirred over occasionally. To have Hoses bloom late in the season 
now cut off* the shoots to below where the new' buds have pushed. 

IN THE FORCING FRAME. 

Sow seeds of any tender and half-hardy annuals that have been 
omitted, and introduce them here. Sow liberally of Cinerarias and 
Chinese Primroses, for if the plants be properly attended to, they will 
produce a fine bloom for autumn. Such as have been sown, and are 
up, should have all possible air given, to prevent their being drawn. 
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In watering, it must not be over the tops, or mdny of tlie sorts will be 
rotted by it. The best method is to flood over the surface of each pot. 
ail ways using tepid water. Annuals sown in frames — Cockscombs 
Balsams^ Thunhergias, &c. — if large enough to pot, should be done 
in 60-sized pots. 

Sow seeds of Dahlias^ Fuchsias^ Petunias^ Vcf benas, &c., as soon as 
possible ; cover them lightly with fine sandy soil, and press the surface 
smooth with a piece of flat board. Seeds of most greenhouse plants 
will do well if sown now. Dahlia roots, brought in last month, will 
have began to push shoots, which, w'hen about three inches long, should 
be taken off, cut close under a joint, and stuck in sand. Continue to 
put in cuttings of all kinds of plants intended to bed out. He* pot and 
forward Amaryllises, Gesnerias, &c., as directed last month. Ipomeas, 
Echites, and similar plants, may be trimmed in, disrooted where neces- 
sary, and brought here to excite early growth. 


IN THE GBEENHOnSE AND COLE FRAME. 


Continue to admit all air possible. Re-pot the various inmates as 
required from time to time, and examine to see that the drainage is 
free. If any of the soil looks black and wet, and the pot feels heavy, 
there is something wrong. If any of the pots are too full of roots, the 
plants should be removed into pots a size larger ; and the soil should 
be rich, light, and moderately porous. There is a soil which is good 
for almost every kind of greenhouse plant — loam, with the turf rotted 
in it, decayed cow-dung, leaf-mould, peat-earth, chopped small or 
rubbed through a very coarse sieve, and road-sand, equal quantities of 
each ; it will do for everything ; but if we had Heaths to grow, we 
should treble the quantity of peat-earth, and not alter the others, so 
that it would be one of each of the others and three of peat-earth, 
instead of one all round. In moving a plant from one pot to another 
take care that the plant be not sunk in the least more in the new pot 
than it was in the old one, and see that the compost, well mixed up is 
made to go down very nicely all round the old ball of earth. Plants 
shifted in this way should have a little water to settle the earth to the 
roots. All the shelves of the greenhouse, and all the plants should be 
cleared of dead leaves, and the places kept very clean. 

Calceolarias, Verbenas, Petunias, and other young stock, intended 
either for decorating the flower garden or to bloom in pots, must as 
growth avarices, have the shoots stopped, which will cause them to be 
bushy. Fuchsias require similar attention, forming cuttings of the 
young shoots, if desired. ° 

Camellias exhausted with flowering should now receive a little extra 
attention. Our practice is to remove them to a cooler situation for 
three weeks, on the principle of slow breaking, and to give the root a 
chance of overtaking, in some degree, the expenditure which has taken 
place in the system. Any pruning necessary is performed at this 
juncgire; no plant can succeed better, after judicious pruning, than 


See that Lilium speciosum, &c., are not saturated by watering Let 
the Azaleas be re-potted, if required, and they must be pushed on by 
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additional warmth ; an increase of pot*room contributes to vigour. (See 
our Yoluii^e on Azaleas.) 

IN THE STOVE. 

Successive introductions of plants for early bloom should still be 
attended to, as directed last month.* See to pruning in such creepers 
as are overgrown, before fresh growth commences. Complete all 
potting as early as possible. Orchidaceous plants, especially, should 
be done at once, in order to obtain as early a growth as convenient. 
Use plenty of charcoal, in lumps, and keep plenty of indestructible 
material round the outside of the pots, to facilitate the passage of both 
air and moisture with rapidity. Increase atmospheric moisture in pro- 
portion to heat and light. Look sharp after insects ; the snails, &c., 
are very fond of the young buds at this period, and soon cause great 
injury. Orchids recently imported should have a warm and constantly 
moist atmosphere for a few weeks, until they begin to grow, but no 
water should be applied to them until that period, and then with mode- 
ration. They will fill their pseudo-bulbs by atmospheric moisture 
alone, and all excitement otherwise risks tlie well-being of the plant. 

MEALY BUG ON PLANTS. 

A CoRREsroNDENT in the Gardeners Journal has applied the fol- 
lowing mixture for destroying the insect on plants, and it has never 
failed to effect it. One pint of neats’-foot oil, half an ounce of soap- 
liniment, and half an ounce of mercurial-ointment, moderately heated, so 
as to blend them together. 

The writer is of opinion that the oil alone would be sufficient. 

SONGS OF THE FLOWERS. 

Flowers ! what numerous associations the word brings to the mind ! 
Of what countless songs, sweet and sacred, delicate and divine, are they 
the subject ! But the eloquence of flowers is not so generally under- 
stood as it might be by our countrymen ; they do not allow themselves 
leisure to admire sufficiently, or enjoy the beauties of nature. 

Flowers, however, have, and do speak, a poetic language, clear and 
intelligible, in many instances expressive of the intensity of feelings to 
which common language is inadequate. In connection w ith the mar- 
riage ceremony, our forefathers assembled at day-break crow^ned with 
flowers ; flowers were strewed in the path of the bride and bridegroom ; 
the house was garlanded with them ; singers and dancers appeareil 
crowned with oak, myrtle, and hawthorns ; the bride and bridegroom 
were crowned with jmppies ; and upon their approach to the temple a 
priest received them at the entrance, presenting to each a branch of 
ivy — a symbol of the tie which was to unite them for ever. 

A friend has promised to supply us wdth one subject for each suc- 
cessive number of our Magazine, the selection being in unison with 
the season in which it appears, and, we believe, they w ill meet w ith tlie 
approval of all our readers. The author prefaces the one which we 
insert in this Number as follows — Conductor. 

In these floral lyrics, a humble attempt is made to give an harmo- 
nious interpretation to the “ language of flowers.*’ 
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If the received characteristic of the flower be cheerful, the author 
trusts that its song is so arranged as to image that cheerfulness : if, on 
the contrary, it be symbolic of grief, that a correspondent tone pervades 
its plaint. 

Those flowers, to which classic or other legends belong, preserve 
their old traditions, and tell of them in their songs ; and in the choruses 
(one for each season’s congregated flowers) a rude endeavour is made 
to bring the cheerfulness of Spring into pleasing contrast with the 
sadness of Winter. 


NO. 1.-SONQ OP THE PRIMROSE. 


BY JOHN DUGGAN, ESQ. 

Hark ! I hear the soft peal of my fairy-love’s bell, 

As he calls me to ’wake from my trance in this dell, 

Where through the dark Winter I slept, while bright gleams 
Of Spring’s coming joy soothed my wind- cradled dreams. 

Now the tempests are gone ; and rude Winter’s afar 
In the bleak icy north, where no pretty flowers are ; 

And on rose-coloured wings glides dear Spring to the earth — 
Lo ! she breathes o’er this bank, and sweet sisters have birtli ! 

Spring, gentle Spring ; why so long didst thou stay ? 

Dearest mother ! ah, promise thou’lt ne’er pass away 
From thy children, who love thee, and live in thy look; 

Who languish and die when by thee they’re forsook. 

Thou art kindest mother ! I feel thy sweet kiss. 

And no fear of drear Winter o’ershadows my bliss. 

Come forth lovely sisters, and hie througii the dale, 

While, like coy n3unjjhs, we blush, fondly wooed by the gale. 
See ! the butterfly comes through the hawthorn glade, 

To tell to his Primrose what conquests he made ; 

“ That his heart ’s all mine own ” — this his tale is to me — 


That I still am his lady-love, queen of the lea 

^^*«bile he plays the rover, and flirts in far bowers, 

^ ^i^overs come courting me — bees, flies, and flowers ; 
^ vese rivals I laugh ; and if modest and meek 
^ ^ allow one to salute my soft cheek. 

^ the bright day ; and now dew-bringing eve, 


>^^eep cloud of gold which the day -splendours leave, 
^ .^1 purple fringe, spreading far in the West, 

♦ on the dim mountain top seem to rest. 


tny meek lids comes the glow-worm nigh, 

.Its his love-lamp with a gleam from mine eye ; 
crimson-leaved sister, the Ev’ning Primrose, 
Riche. ^nes in the rays her lamp-lover bestows. 

As my nodding head ’s drooping, night dews o’er me weep, 
And the black-beetle’s lullaby hums me to sleep. 

Then my dreams give me back all the joys of the day — 
Dost thou envy the Primrose her happiness, say ? 








VAN GEERT’S (EILLET DE BOHEMIA DAHLIA. 

T his very beautiful Dahlia is another valuable acquisition to* what 
is termed tlie P'ancy Class, We recently received a root of it, 
along with a drawing of the flower, from Mr. C. Van Geert, of Antwerp. 
Its great beauty, and excellency in other respects, entitles it to a place 
in every collection of tliese noble flowers ; and in any flower-garden it 
would be one of its loveliest ornaments. 


NOTES ON NEW OR PvARE PLANTS. 

Abhonia umbellata. — Umbel-flowering. 

Ntjclayinacece. Pentandria Monogpiia. 

Mr. Hartweg discovered it in California, and sent it to the Horti- 
cultural Society, in whose garden it has recently bloomed. It grows 
naturally creeping upon the ground, but does remarkably well when 
trained as a climber. The flowers are produced in great abundance 
from June to November, in heads very similar to tlie Verbena; they 
are of a pretty rosy-purple, with a lighter centre. They emit a very 
delicious fragrance, especially in the evening. It is a very good 
bedding plant for the flower-garden in summer, as well as for pot- 
training. (Figured in Pax. Mag. Pot.) 

Azalea Queen Perpetual. 

This new variety we recently saw in bloom at Messrs. Knight and 
Perry’s nursery, King’s-road, Chelsea. The flowers are of medium 
size, a bright rosy-pink, with upper petals slightly spotted on a crimson 
ground blotch. It is a neat-formed flower. 

VoL. xvTi. No. 28 . — N,S. 


II 
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Bejaria coarctata. — Close-flowered. 

Ericaceae. Polyandria Monogynia, 

It is a very neat evergreen shrubby plant, growing about a foot 
high, and blooms profusely. The bush is similar in its growth to a 
Rhododendron hirsutum. The flowers are borne in large terminal 
racemes, of twenty or more in each. A separate blossom is about an 
inch and a half across, having seven petals, a pale rose streaked with a 
deeper colour. It has bloomed along with Chinese Azaleas in the 
greenhouse at Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter. It is 
supposed likely to prove a hardy shrub. (Figured in Bot. Mag,, 
4433.) 

Calonyction macranthum. — Large-flowered. 

Ccmvolviilacece. Pentandria Monogynia. 

A magnificent perennial greenhouse climber, with an elongated 
tuberous rhizoma, and long, smooth, milky, climbing stems, of a 
sombre purple colour. The lower leaves are cordate-ovate, acuminate ; 
the upper ones hastate, with roundish basal lobes. The flowers grow 
in umbels of four or five fogether in tlie axils of the leaves ; they are 
large and strong ; the calyx is tubular, deeply five-parted, the three 
outer segments membraneous at the borders, and bearing on the outside 
a long divaricated horn ; the tube of the corolla is cylindrical, delicate 
green, merging to white at the summit ; the limb pure white, nearly 
five-lobed, each lobe being traversed by a broad fold or plait, which is 
prominent underneath, finely striated, and inclining to green. The 
flowers are from six to seven inches across, and the tube alone more 
than four inches long. Native country not known. It is the Ipomsea 
Krusensternii of the Belgian gardens. 

Chirita Moonii. — Mr. Moon^s Ciiirita. 

This very fine species is a native of Ceylon. It blooms during the 
wdiole of summer, and its large rich purple flowers streaked with yellow 
are highly ornamental. It merits a place in every liothouse. During 
summer we found it bloom well in a warm greeiiliouse, and requiring 
similar treatment to the Gloxinias. It was figured in our last year’s 
volume, and now in Pax. Mag. Bot. 

Dendrobium Devonianum. — The Duke of Devonshire’s 
Dendkobium. 

Certainly one of the loveliest of all orcliideous plants. It is a 
native of the Khoseea hills, in the East Indies. The flowers are borne 
in a rather dense terminal raceme. The ground colour is wliite. 
Sepals slightly tinged with purple. Petals, the tips have a rich purple 
spot. 'Ihe lip is elegantly fringed, and its pure white ground beau- 
tifully ornamented with two large spots of rich orange, and its terminaal 
point tipped with purple. A separate flower is about two inches and 
a half across. The flowers are produced on leafless stems during the 
dry season. It merits a place in every collection. (Figured in Bot. 
Mag.,A^29.) 
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Dielytra spectabilis. 

This new Fumaria-like plant was brought from China by Mr. 
Fortune. When vigorous it grows half a yard high, producing tliree 
or four axillary racemes of flowers, each about nine inches long. The 
blooms hang down in regular succession of opening. Each flower is 
an inch and a half long, and about one wide ; the exterior petals of a 
beautiful rose-colour, and the small interior ones white, with a little 
purple tip. It is a very interesting plant, and bloomiug freely in 
winter and early spring months, is truly a valuable acquisition. By a 
process of successive treatment, it is a likely plant to bloom all the 
year, and be an interesting object for the sitting-room, greenhouse, or 
stove. In bloom at Messrs. Knight and Perry’s. 

Gesneria picta.^ — Painted Gesneria. 

Sent from Columbia to the collection of the Royal Gardens of Kew. 
The ’flowers are produced on a long terminal spike-formed raceme. 
Each blossom is an inch long, ventricose-formed, scarlet with yellow 
beneath. (Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 4431.) 

G LOX IN I A FI m Bill ATA . Fll 1 NGED-FLOWER ED . 

M. Ketcheu, of Paris, sent this very handsome species to the Royal 
Gardens of Kew, where it bloomed last autumn in great beauty. Tlie 
flower is large, two inches and a half long, and nearly as much across 
the mouth ; white, with a slight tinge of lilac in some parts. Tube 
inside a deep yellow, beautifully spotted with red. It is a very distinct 
species, and hiirhlv merits a place in every collection. (Figured in 
hot, Mag,, 4430.)^ 

Gompholobium venustum.^ — The Beautiful. 

Mr. Drummond discovered this lovely species at the Swan River 
colony ; seeds were sent to Me.ssrs. Knight and Perry, and in tlieir 
establishment at King’s-road, Chelsea, it has bloomed. It is a twining 
plant, blooming profusely. Tlie flowers are in clusters of ten to twelve 
in each, at the ends of the branches, of a re(ldish-])urple colour. It 
is a charming species. (Figured in Pax, Mag, Bat,) 

Gompholobium iiirsutum. — The Hairy. 

Mr. Drummond also discovered this species in the same locality as 
the G. venustum. It is of a similar habit. The flowers are produced 
in terminal clusters, of a deep rich yellow colour. (Figured in Pax, 
Mag. Bot,) 

Gompholobiums require a compost of equal portions of light loam 
and sandy heath-mould, w ith a little silver-sand. A free drainage, 
dry air, and judicious >vatering are essential to success. Half- ripened 
side-cuttings inserted in silver-sand, and placed in a gentle bottom 
heat, soon strike root. 

Kennedya eximia. — The Choice Kennedya. 

Mr. Drummond sent this handsome climbing plant from the Swati 
River colony to Messrs. Knight and Perry. It is a profuse bloomer. 
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and very ornamental. The flowers are borne in axillary racemes, and 
are a bright scarlet colour with a golden eye ; and when the plant is at 
its prime, it appears a mass of bright scarlet and gold. It deserves a 
place in every greenhouse- 

Miltonia Karwinski. 

A very beautiful orchideous plant from Mexico. The flowers are 
produced in a long raceme. Sepals and petals bright yellow, spotted 
and barred with a rich brown, 'j'he lip is white at the j)oint, (l(‘ep 
violet at the base, and of a bluish colour in the middle. In the col- 
lection at the Cliiswick Gardens. A most lovely s])ecies. 

PeNTSTEMON V ER ri-A NCK 1 1 . 

Eaised by M. Verplancke, of Ghent. It is a variety of wliat lias 
commonly been called in this country P. gentianoides, but extremely 
vigorous ; the stem rises a yard high, and produces a large panicle of 
flowers. The tube of the blossom is funnel -shaped, of a bright purple 
colour, becoming rose towards the end limb; the throat is white. Jt 
is in the Belgian gardens, but no doubt will soon be sent into this 
country. 

We obtained a new Pentsfemon from the Continent, one of wdjicli, 
out of a number we possess, we planted in the o])en border last April ; 
it has not yet bloomed with us, but has growm so vigorously tliat it is 
now seven feet high, with numerous strong branches, and has endured 
the winter w’ell. We have been informed by a nurseryman from the 
Continent tliat he had seen it in bloom, and eachflow^er w'as as large as 
that of a common Canterbury Bell. 

CoRRiEA SEMPERViRENS. — A very neat hybrid, the flowers are 
about an inch and a half long, of a primrose-green colour; contrasts 
nicely with the rich coloured sorts. 

C. LONGiFLORA. — Flow'er about an inch long, of a bright carmine 
colour, tube narrowish, l)ut very neat. 

C. NE PLUS ULTRA. — Tube broad, pretty^ flesh colour, witli a white 
end, an inch and a half long. Very pretty. 

C. TRICOLOR. — The flowers are one inch long, tube rosy flesh, wdth 
a vivid green end. It is a very pretty variety. 

C. DELICATA. — Tube an inch and a half long, a pale flesh-colour, 
wdth a lilac tinge ; being so delicate is a very neat and pleasing variety. 

C. ROSEA-PALLTDA. — The tube of the flower is ventrioose (bellying\ 
an inch and a half long, a bright light-rose colour. Very distinct. 

All the above are hatidsome ornaments throughout winter, and in 
fact nearly all the year, and well deserve to be in every greenhouse. 


The following Camellias are the best we have seen in visiting all 
the extensive collections around London : — 

Camellia Augustina superba. — Theflow'cr isof a most beautiful 
rich pinky-blush colour. The petals are of good substance, neatly 
rounded, and cup-formed. It is a charming variety, and deserves to 
be in every collection. 
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C. Leeanea superb a. — The flowers are of good form, a bright 
crimson with a light centre. Very pretty. 

C. Alberti (or Prince Albert). White, tinged with blush, and 
beautifully streaked and marked with bright carmine. Good form, 
and one of the loveliest of the tribe. It ought to be in every collection. 

C. Teutonia. — Pink, with a stripe of white up the centre of the 
petal. Some of the flowers are white, with a slight tinge of pink, and 
others pure white. Very pretty. 

C. Carswelliana. — Ked striped, good form, handsome. 

C. Bealii. — Rich scarlet-crimson, and the petals round. A very 
handsome variety. 

C. Colletti. — Bright velvet red, with large irregular patches of 
pure white. Very good form, and well deserves to be in every col- 
lection. 

C. Marchioness of Exeter. — A very large handsome-formed 
flower of a most lovely rosy-peach colour. It ought to be in every 
collection. 

C. Landretiiii. — Beautiful rose, with a light centre, fine imbricate 
form. Well merits a place in every collection. 

C. Queen of England. — Handsome delicate rose, with a pure 
white stripe up the centre of each petal. Very good form. It ought 
to be in every collection. 

C. Huciiksse d’Orleans. — Delicate flesh colour, striped and spotted 
with carmine, good form, and deserving to be in every collection. 

G. Mont Blanc. — Pure white, fine globular form ; a very superb 
variety, and a valuable acquisition to any collection. 

C. Chalmers ferfecta. — Beautiful waxy-rose, with patches of 
white. Good form, very handsome. 

C. Sherw'OODI. — Bright cherry-colour, striped with white; excel- 
lent imbricate- formed. 

C. Tornietta dTtalie. — Bright carmine, banded wdth white. 
Very beautiful. 

C. Fulgens superba (nova?). — A vivid red, with white stripes. 
Paeoriy- formed flower. Very showy and handsome. 


CULTURE OF THE VERBENA. 

In passing through the Royal Gardens at Buckingham Palace last 
autumn, we saw a considerable number of Verbenas grown most 
admirably in large ])ots, from twelve to eighteen inches in diameter. 
They had been kept in a large conservatory all the summer, and being 
supported by a number of sticks, the plants had grown uninterrupted 
so as to form specimens two to three feet high, and of proportionate 
diameter. 

These beautiful specimens in sucli variety produced a delightful 
effect, being arranged so that the colours should give the best contrast. 
These in-door plants liave abundance of air admitted through the 
season ; and the plants being placed near together, the air and bees, in 
addition to the gardener’s practical attention, the flowers become 
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impregnated with their neighbours, and an abundance of well-ripened 
seed is thus obtained. 

The method of propagating the Verbena by Mr. Wyness is also 
deserving of notice. He has shallow pans, such as are placed under 
flower-pots, filled nearly up to the rim with silver-sand (the sand in 
which cuttings in general are struck in), and water is poured over it so 
as to make it just wet. Cuttings are then pressed (easily done) into 
the wet sand, and the pans are }) laced in a hot-bed frame of good tem- 
perature. The sand is still kept just wet, and with such treatment 
cuttings root in a week or ten days, when they are potted oft' singly. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF PICOTEES. 

BY J. M., .TUN. 

( Continued from page 43.) 

AVildman’s Isabella. — H eavy-edged, red Picotee : pod good ; 
petals well formed ; ground very clear ; edging very regular, and of a 
deep red or maroon. This is a very good flower of its class in the old 
sorts, and may in general be depended upon. 

Brinklow’s Duchess of Sutherland. — L ight-edged, red Picotee : 
pod good ; petals v ell formed ; ground pure ; edging very regular. 
This is a pretty certain flower, and produces abundance of grass. 

John’s Prince Albert. — H eavy-edged, purple Picotee : pod good, 
petals fine and well shaped ; ground very pure ; edging good and well 
defined. This flower being rather inclined to grow small, the number 
of flower pods ought to be reduced to a very few, say two or three. 

Wilmer’s Prince Royal. — H eavy-edged, purple Picotee: pod 
fine ; petals large and well formed ; ground pure ; edging regular and 
of a bright purple. This is a most desirable variety. 

Tolwoktiiy’s Isabella. — L ight-edged, red picotee : pod only 
middling ; petals pretty good ; ground good ; edging distinct, and well 
feathered with dark red. 

Robinson’s Nottingham Hero. — L ight-edged, purple Picotee: 
pod fine ; petals well formed and very smooth on the edges; ground 
pure ; edging very regular, but occasionally stripes. This is a very 
full flower. 

Sharte’s Agitator. — H eavy-edged, purple Picotee: pod fine; 
petals of a fine form and substance; ground pure ; edging very regular 
and distinct. This ought to be rather strongly grown, and wlien in 
vigorous health it is one of the best in its class. 

Sharpe’s Countess de Grey. — L ight-edged, red Picotee : pod 
very good ; petals well formed ; ground very pure ; edging delicate 
and rather uncommon. This is also a most desirable flower of its 
class. 

Bennet’s Nonpareil. — H eavy-edged, purple Picotee : pod good ; 
petals rather narrow ; ground clear ; edging regular and of a bright 
purple. 

Barraud’s Bride. — L ight-edged, rose Picotee : pod good ; petals 
broad and large, well formed and smooth on the edges ; ground pure ; 
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edging very delicate and regular.— This is a first-rate flower, and 
almost equal to Mrs. Barnard, 

Wood’s Princess Alice. — Heavy-edged, purple Picotee: pod 
very good ; petals fine ; ground very clear ; edging neat and regular. 
As tliis is inclined to grow small, it ought to be reduced to a very few 
pods. 

Fellow’s Purpurea Elegans. — Light-edged, purple Picotee: 
pod very middling; petals well formed, but a little serrated; ground 
good ; edging regular. 

Burrougu’s Mrs. Bevan. — Light-edged, red Picotee : pod good ; 
petals well formed, thick and velvety ; ground pure ; edging very 
regular and distinct. This is a most desirable flower. 

Garrat’s Lady Dacre. — Light-edged, rose Picotee : pod fine ; 
petals very well formed ; edging very regular and distinct. This is a 
very sui)erior flower of its class, and much resembles Waine’s Queen 
Victoria, but crowns much better. 

Headley’s Sarah. — Light- edged, red Picotee: pod pretty fair; 
petals pretty well formed, and crowning well ; ground not very pure ; 
edging regular. 

Sharpe’s Invincible. — Light-edged, purple Picotee: pod good; 
petals well formed ; ground pure ; edging pretty regular. 

Giddin’s Vespasian. — Light-edged, purple Picotee: pod very 
good ; petals very fine and well formed ; ground pure ; edging very 
delicate and regular. This is a first-rate flower of its class when well 
grown. 

Ckask’s Queen Victoria. — Heavy-edged, purple Picotee: pod 
good ; iietals large and well formed, but rather serrated ; ground pure ; 
edging very deep and regular. This flower is rather too thin in its 
petals to take a first-class position, but otherwise it is a desirable 
variety. 

Sharpe’s Gem. — Light-edged, red Picotee : pod fine ; petals well 
formed, smooth and even, the guard petals being very stiff; ground 
pure ; edging very regular and distinct. 

Giddin’s Teaser, or as it is sometimes known under the name of 
Brinklow’s Masterpiece. — Heavy -edged, red Picotee: pod good; 
petals fine and well developed, and crow ning well ; ground pure ; 
edging somew hat irregular, and very apt to stripe. This is rather a 
coarse flow er. 

Wilson’s Fanny^ Irby". — Light-edged, rose Picotee: pod pretty 
fair ; petals well formed and smooth ; ground good ; edging very 
regular; and althougli this is of the light class, it is a little too heavy. 
The flow er is of a medium size. 

Wilson’s Pluperfect. — Light-edged, purple Picotee: pod good 
and large ; petals large and broad, but a little serrated ; ground pure ; 
e(]ging fine and very distinct. 

Crash’s Prince Albert. — Light-edged, purple Picotee : pod very 
good ; petals broad, smooth, and firm ; ground pure ; edging light and 
regular, with a beautiful feather, and not apt to stripe. 

Wilmer’s Elizabeth. — Light-edged, purple Picotee : pod very 
fine ; petals well formed, and with a good crown ; ground very pure ; 
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edging very regular and neat. This is a most desirable flower of its 
class. 

Ely’s Mrs. Horner. — Heavy-edged, red Picotee : pod good : 
petals well formed ; ground pretty pure ; edging distinct and not very 
lieavy, though classed as such. 

Harris’ Pilot. — Heavy-edged, red Picotee: pod good; petals 
large and well formed ; ground pure ; edging very regular. 

Pdllen’s Lady Peel. — Heavy-edged, purple Picotee ; pod good ; 
petals large and fine ; ground pretty pure ; edging rather too heavy. 

Hufton’s Miss Hunter. — Heavy-edged, purple Picotee: pod 
good ; petals large and well formed ; ground clear ; edging regular. 
This is a vigorous-growing flower, producing plenty of grass. 

Jackson’s Delight. — Heavy-edged, purple Picotee: pod pretly 
good ; petals large but somewhat confined ; ground pretty clear ; 
edging heavy, and very apt to stripe. This is also a most vigorous- 
growing flower. 

Robinson’s Mrs. MuGGLESTON.-Light-edged, purple Picotee : 
pod good ; petals large and well shaped ; ground pure ; edging regular 
and beautifully marked. 

Sharpe’s Criterion. — Light-edged, red Picotee: pod not very 
good, being rather short ; petals of a medium size, and somewhat con- 
fused ; ground pretty clear ; edging neat and distinct. 

Hardy’s Royal Briton. — Heavy-edged, red Picotee : pod good ; 
petals well formed, and inclined to crown well ; ground not very pure ; 
edging regular and distinct. 

Barraud’s Colonel Foreman. — Light-edged, red Picotee: pod 
good ; petals good ; ground pure ; edging neat and well marked. 

Jessop’s Sir William Middleton. — Heavy-edged, red Picotee : 
pod good ; petals very large and fine ; ground clear ; edging regular 
and distinct. This is a desirable variety. 

Wain’s Queen Victoria. — Light-edged, rose Picotee : pod 
middling ; petals large and pretty thick, but a little confused ; ground 
pure; edging distinct. 

Brinklow’s Hope. — Light edged, purple Picotee : pod good ; 
petals full and well formed ; ground pure ; edging very neat and distinct. 

Barnard’s Mrs. Barnard. — Light-edged, rose Picotee : pod fine ; 
petals broad and smooth, and well cupped ; ground pure ; edging light 
and delicate. This is a fine and most desirable variety for any collection. 

Ely’s John Wright. — Heavy-edged, purple Picotee: pod good; 
petals large and fine ; ground pretty clear ; edging very heavy, and 
apt to run. 

Muscroft’s Victoria, — Red Picotee : pod good ; petals large and 
pretty well formed; ground pretty clear; edging regular, but very 
apt to stripe. 

Wakefield’s Queen of Sheba. — Heavy-edged, red Picotee: pod 
good ; petals very large and fine ; ground pretty clear ; edging good 
and distinct, with a very deep feather. This is rather an early flower. 

Giddins’ Favorite. — Light-edged, rose Picotee: pod fine; petals 
well formed ; ground pure; edging beautifully light and distinct. 

( To he continued.) 
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ON TRAINING THE GERANIUM. 

If you have a nice youn^ healthy and stocky plant to operate upon, it 
is better, but not absolutely necessary. If you have, pinch off its head, 
and when it breaks out at the sides, either peg down the side branches 
as nearly straight out as you can, without tearing the joint, or tie them 
down, which must be done thus : tie a string tightly round the pot, 
just under the rim ; and under this pass a loop of thick worsted, over 
the end of each bianch, to keep it down in the position you wish it to 
grow in. When the branches reach out as far as you wish them, a 
little beyond the rim of the pot you mean the plant to flower in, pinch 
off* their ends ; and after they have pushed out their eyes into branches, 
you may remove the strings, and you have thenceforth a trained plant, 
to last you many years, and each year better than the last, — The 
Florist. 


NEW CAMELLIAS. 

In a former volume of our Magazine we inserted an extensive 
descriptive list of the finest kinds of this noble plant, especially of new 
continental varieties ; we purpose giving some remarks on more recent 
ones. The following are liighly spoken of in the Ghent Annales : — 

Forgia . — 'Fhis charming variety is of Italian origin ; and, like the 
balmy climate in which it has been raised, it presents attractions of the 
most inviting character. Its name commemorates a profound scholar 
and naturalist, the eminent Cardinal Rorgia. It is of a vigorous habit. 
As if indicative of the robustness of the flower and the habit of the 
whole plant, the buds are large and full, somewhat round, and dis- 
posed to open with perfect facility ; this latter circumstance will 
doubtless render it an excellent sort for forcing into early flower, 
without the fear of seeing it cast its flower-buds, an evil to which 
many other kinds are somewhat liable. The flower assumes that habit, 
so commonly sought, a regular ranunculus-form ; it is nearly four 
inches’ and a half in diameter, very full, finely imbricated ; the colours 
are bright cherry red, and white. The petals at the exterior portion 
of the flower are from an inch and a half to two inches broad, distinctly 
veined, slightly notched at the margins, especially at the middle ; from 
the circumference the petals gradually become narrower towards the 
centre, where they are much smaller, oval, and upright. The distin- 
guishing feature of the flower consists in a series of broad white bands 
down the middle of all the petals, these bands or stripes being delicately 
shaded with light rose or crimson. 

Emiliana alhet . — A vigorous-growing plant ; flower white, striped 
with rose, and regularly imbricated. I'he usual size of the flower is 
four inches in diameter, with from eight to ten tiers of petals regularly 
disposed ; all the petals white, streaked with pink or light crimson. 
Those of the outer range are about an inch and a half brotad, round, 
entire, convex or lying back, slightly undulated at the margins. The 
striping differs in different petals; sometimes it is deep red and broad, 
and sometimes faint and narrow, but generally well distributed, whicli 
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produces an admirable effect. At the base of the petals, in the heart 
of the flower, the white is delicately tinged with yellow. This w^as 
introduced by Mr. Alexander Verschattelt, of Ghent, 1847, from 
America. 

Grand Duke Constantine. — This variety is of vigorous habit. The 
flower is about three inches in diameter, and generally of a pale rose 
or soft blush colour. The petals are slightly undulating and delicately 
tinged with pure white at the margins, those at the circumference 
being uniform and larger than the rest ; towards the centre they 
become very irregular, those of the inner range being much folded 
and smaller, while a few at the heart of the flower again partially 
incline to the open and expanded form of the external range. Here 
and there, both on the outer and inner petals, may be seen a slight 
streak of crimson, while the soft blending of the rose with the white 
towards the margins renders the variation very distinct, and constitutes 
the rich and agreeable feature of this variety. It was raised by M. 
Caluwaert Vermeulen, of Courtrai, in Belgium. 

Zavonia. — The introduction of this variety in the collections of 
Belgium is due to ]\Ir. Alexander Verschaflelt, of Ghent, who received 
it from Milan in 1844. The habit of the plant is strong and vigorous. 
It is a fine variety, worthy a place in the best collections. It is one 
of that class which has regularly^ imbricated flowers, of a perfectly 
circular outline. The diameter of the blossoms is four inches. The 
petals are broad and large, entire at the margins, and slightly indented 
at the summit. At the centre only they begin to change form, and 
become longer and somewhat pointed. The centre is well formed, 
compact, of few petals, these being neatly imbricated. The colour is 
a uniform deep rich rose, delicately tinged. 


OUR ISLAND FLOWERS : THEIR POETRY AND 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

BY WILLIAM .70HNST0N, ESQ., BALLYKILBEG HOUSE. 

( Continued from page 56.) 

What beautiful ideas are called forth by the little star-like 
WoobrovfeI Modest, humble, and retiring, as it lakes its station 
at the foot of some stately prince of the forest ; there is notiiing at a\\ 
attractive about it, to the careless or indifferent observer, winch should 
cause him to single it out from its fairer .sisters around. But when 
their beauty and fragrance have passed away for ever, as the evanescent 
dreams of a day, the Woodrofte’s undying charms vanish not, but 
remain as one with whom, though scarcely noticed during life, fond 
memory never wearies lingering. 

Were there such a being as Titania, where should she and her fair 
nymphs be more likely found, than reposing on the pearly bosom of 
the White Convolvulus? Dwell on this lovely, fragile thing ye 
who, as the butterfly, flutter in the beams of a summer sun ; and recol- 
lect that not, as it, are ye to perish in a day, nor disappear for ever 
when your sun goes down I Think of the Convolvulus, ye children 
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of faith, and, as ye cling to the sure Refuge, remember that the winds 
cannot separate yon from it ; nay, more, not even the tempest raised 
by the hand of Death ! Lovely Convolvulus ! you teach us that brief 
is to be our stay on earth, but remind us of the cloudless days in the 
realms of glory f 

‘ The pink blossoms of the Sweet-brier Rose have been twined, 
perhaps, round every cottage porch in England ; and, by the lays of 
Britain’s bards, the Eglantine has become immortal. Let us permit 
Fancy to rise on aerial wing, and fly to the bowers of Eden. Behold 
Eve, on the morning of the fall, gathering her favourite flowers from 
many a bright parterre; her countenance not, as formerly, radiant 
Avith smiles, but reflecting the cares of a sad, foreboding heart ! She 
pauses as she plucks each flower, and seems expecting the sentence to 
be pronounced by the Great Judge — the penalty of the fatal deed. 
But why that start, and tear glistening in her eye, as the rose falls 
from her fingers ? It is because she witnesses the flow of human blood 
for the first time ; and she weeps as she thinks that even the rose of 
paradise must bear thorns, now, for ever ! 

Grows there a flower more lovely than that which fringes with 
purple the hills of Albyn, and seems the guardian spirit of Scotia’s 
hardy mountaineers ? Wherever the Heath rears its head, there is 
the spirit of independence, which finds a home most congenial among 
rocky passes. 

But shall wc slight the angel of the flowers, or leave to the pens of 
poets the pleasure of wTiting on this sweet remembrancer ? No ! we 
cannot ! tliougli we shall touch it as lightly as may be, lest we should 
tarnish this ethereal gem. No flower, like this, speaks from heart to 
heart ; — none but this was carved by angel hands from the caerulean 
arches ; — no other would convey an idea of the intensity of Eve’s 
feelings as she bade an eternal adieu to the heavenly garden, and, 
jiassing its portals for ever, sighed — Forget-me-not I 
( To be continued,') 


WATERING WINDOW-GROWN PLANTS. 

In watering window-plants, and indeed plants in any part of the house, 
as also those in a greenhouse, the work should be done always regu 
larly , and for the winter months as soon after breakfast as is con- 
venient. When I say regularly, I mean that you should look over 
your plants to see if they want water, or anything done to them. 
When you find a pot with the soil as wet as it was yesterday, or the 
day before, depend on it there is something wrong about it ; and unless 
you find out what that is, and provide a remedy, the soil Avill turn sour 
in a few days, and your plant suffer. This is the exact opposite of the 
case of the soil getting quite dry ; and when you know the remedy for 
the extreme cases, you will be more able to manage the intermediate 
degrees. The best cure for this wet pot is to turn the plant and soil 
out of it, and to put them into a fresh clean pot of exactly the same size, 
of, as a gardener would say, shift it to a dry pot. If you never saw a 
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plant ‘‘shifted/’ this is the way to do it properly : — take hold of the 
plant-pot in your right hand, and cover the top of it with the four 
lingers of the left hanci, passing the stem of the plant between the fore 
and middle finger; then lower the left hand till the pot is turned 
upside down, and the. soil and pot then rest on the palm of the left 
hand ; now take hold of the bottom of the pot with the right hand, 
and strike the rim of it gxuitly against the window-sill, and it will 
easily part with the soil ; tlien, without moving the left hand, put the 
new pot over the ball of soil, and the work of shifting is finished. 
You might, however, try and find out the cause of the soil turning so 
wet, before you put on the new pot . — Cottage Gardener, 


rROPAGATING THE CAMELLIA BY GRAFTING OR 
INARCHING. 

BY A LONDON NUllSERY rBAOTlTIONER. 

This very popular family has always the best effect when cultivated 
in a house by themselves; and as there are certain seasons in which 
this genus requires a treatment almost peculiar to itself, their separate 
culture is therefore the more necessary. The splendour and profusion 
of the blossoms of this genus do not only attract our notice, considered 
merely as an ornaniental plant, but has a considerable claim on our 
more intimate regard^ when we consider it as supplying us with one of 
the necessaries of life, and probably one of the most exhilarating and 
useful medicines of which our Pharmacopoeias can boast. From tlui 
species Camellia bohea, viridis, and sasanqua, are obtained the well- 
known tea of commerce, which is imported by us from China, where 
these three species, together witli C. »laponica, grow in abundance, and 
in that country attain the character of evergreen shrubs or low trees. 
From these species have been originated, by cultivation, the many 
varieties now cultivated. The most successful and generally adopted 
method of propagating this family, is by inarching or grafting ; by 
either of these means each variety is j)erpetuated, but new varieties are 
only to be obtained from seeds ; as these seldom ripen, at least in any 
quantity in this country, and few arc imported in a fit state to vegetate, 
the propagation of new varieties is consequently a matter of some 
importance. As, in most other cases, it is from single flowering plants 
that seed are to be expected, although sometimes the semi-double 
flowers also produce them, and of these the common single red is the 
most prolific in affording seed. Sometimes seedlings so obtained are 
used only for stocks whereon to work other rarer kinds, although 
sometimes they are kept till they attain a flowering state to ascertain 
their relative merits. Stocks, however, are for the most part obtained 
by nurserymen from layers of the common single red, which they have 
often planted out in pits for this purpose, or from plants originated 
from cuttings of the same or equally common sorts. Camellias are 
sometimes budded, but for the most part are either grafted or inarchc'd, 
in either case the process of tongueing is dispensed with as weakening 
the stock ; and that mode of grafting, termed side-grafting^ is preferreef 
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It may be observed that, of all the stocks for this or any other purpose^ 
those obtained from seeds are llie best ; but in regard to Camellias, as 
Ihe seeds are two years in coming up, cultivators seldom wait till such 
stocks are of proper size to be operated on. Sometimes the double 
Camellias are obtained from cuttings, but this is both a tedious and 
precarious method of increasing them. 

As to the proper season for grafting or inarching Camellias, the 
spring is the best, and just at that time when the plants have done 
flowering and are beginning to grow. 'J'his state (Jf vegetation does 
not always take place at precisely the same time, as some cultivators 
force their Camellias into bloom very early ; such, therefore, should 
be operated upon not by the exact period of the year, but by the state 
of the plants. Some will be fit for this process in January, February, 
March, and April. Those, however, which are operated on in March 
and April will have the better chance to succeed, although those 
which are o])erale(l on in February answer pretty well. 

During the time the }>rocess is going on, the house should be kept 
rather closely shut up, and the atmosphere kept rather damp ; however, 
these must not be too freely indulged in, as in the former case the 
plants would be liable to being drawn up weak, and consequently 
become straggling and of bad habits. The time that elapses before a 
union of the scion and stock completely lakes place is in diflerent sorts, 
and more particularly in r(‘gard to the state of health and vigour in 
which the plants may be, as well as the fiivourableness or unfavourable- 
jiess of the season. Observation alone can dictate when Ihe clay, and 
afterwards the bandage of matting should be removed. There is an 
evil in allowing either to remain on too long, as well as taking them 
oil’ too soon ; however, there is less danger to be apprehended from 
their remaining on a week or even two too long, than in taking them 
off a week too soon. Some cultivators adoj)t the Graffe Blailue 
mode of inarching with much success, and otliers also practise the 
mode recommended by Mr. Murray, of Glasgow, by inserting the lower 
extremity of the scion into potatt) or small turnip. Camellias will 
form a union w lien the branches are of considerable size ; and, as we 
have already noticed, very large jdants may be speedily formed by 
inarching several whole plants upon one common stock. This process 
is now becoming prevalent round London ; and when the operation is 
properly performed, and the plant afterwards properly cultivated, 
specimens of large size may be expected to become more common than 
they have hitherto been ; and certainly one or two large specimens of 
this })lant, where there is convenience for keeping them, are better 
than a number of small ones, which will take up the same room, and 
never can produce so imposing an eflect as is the case with large 
specimens. Upon one or tw^o plants may thus be cultivated the whole 
collection of varieties and species now known. In grafting Camellias 
much care should be taken to perform the operation neatly, so as to 
leave as little appearance of the place of union as possible. I recollect 
when this plant was much less common than it now' is, and the methods 
of propagating it less understood, that some cultivators, to hide its 
deformity in the stem, performed the operation very close to the surface 
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of the pot in which the stock grew ; and when the union had taken 
place completely, they used to repot them into deeper pots so as to 
bury the wound under the mould. A practice so unskilful was of 
course unsuccessful ; the plants being thus too deeply potted did not 
prosper, and, as might be expected, deterred many from purchasing, 
from an idea that the plants were either short-lived, or would not grow 
without the care of a proficient person. The case, however, is other- 
wise ; scarcely any plant is easier than the Camellia, although it must 
be admitted that, to grow them in the first degree of excellence, much 
judgment is required. Camellias, like most other plants, have their 
periods of growth and also of rest ; during the former state they 
cannot hardly be watered over much, and during the latter they will 
soon languish if too bountifully supplied. For this no rules can be 
laid down ; experience and observation on the part of the cultivator 
alone can be a safe guide. 


PLANTING FLOWER GARDENS. 

The time for planting and bedding out plants, in the places where 
they are to form the great display of the flower-garden, is fast approach- 
ing ; and it cannot be too strongly urged upon those who have this 
work to do, that system in arranging the colour is absolutely essential 
to complete success. It ought to be no satisfaction to a gardener that 
his grounds look well, while it is easily demonstrated that they might 
have looked better. By those who have paid much attention to this 
part of the gardener’s business, it must have been often noticed that 
different artistes produce very different effects with the same plants ; 
and this upon a careful examination will be found to arise more from 
the judicious arrangement of the colours than from any other circum- 
stance. It is also easily seen that this subject receives very little 
attention generally, although nothing can be more important ; thus 
what can be more beautiful than some of the while Verbenas, or the 
yellow Escholtzia, but place tliese two sorts together, and the pure 
white of the Verbenas is quite destroyed. Neither should colours be 
j)laced, as many persons suppose, in violent contrast, because richness 
of effect is not produced by contrast but by harmonj^ Thus the 
scarlet Verbena or Geranium harmonizes with the purple Verbena, or 
any of the blue Lobelias; these again with the Erysimum or any 
orange-coloured flower. The new Geranium lucea rosea will har- 
monize most delicately with any flower of a pure white colour ; for 
that purpose it will be almost invaluable, while the great want of a 
good violet colour to harmonize with the numerous yellows is likely to 
be supplied by the Flumbago Larpentse, In some cases, however, 
especially on gravelled terraces, complementary or contrasted colours 
are desirable ; and these are much more easily managed, there being 
an easy and well-known method of finding the true constant to any 
colour, which is this ; take a piece of paper, of the colour of the flower 
for which it is desired to find the contrast, or a petal of the dower 
itself, cut a small circle out of it, which lay upon a sheet of w hite 
paper, gaze on it steadily for a minute, and then, without allowing tTie 
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eye to close, look upon another part of the paper, where a circle or 
spectrum of another colour will be distinctly seen ; and this will be 
found the true contrasting colour. Without attending to these rules 
the beautiful variety among our bedding out plants is almost useless ; 
but with care every shade of colour will be made to add to the beauty 
of the whole. 

DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING PLANTS. 

BY A LADY. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate all the advantages resulting from the 
possession of a collection of preserved plants, as they can be fully 
appreciated only by a person who has made considerable j)rogress in 
the study of Botany. But the beginner requires to be informed that 
nothing can more materially aid him in his endeavours to become 
familiar with the objects which vegetation presents to his view, than 
such a collection, to which he can at all times refer, either for refresh- 
ing his memory or for instituting a more minute examination than he 
had previously made. Plants are generally preserved by drying, and 
a collection of this kind is called a llortus siccus or Herbarium. 
Various methods are in use for drying plants, but the following being 
among the most simple and efficacious, and attended >vith little diffi- 
culty, is here preferred. 

The articles necessary for the accomplishment of the object in view 
are, a quantity of smooth soft paper, of large size (sixteen (|uires 
})erhaps) ; eight boards of the same size, about an inch thick, of hard 
W'ood ; four iron w’eights, or pieces of lead, two of them about forty 
pounds w^eight, the others half that number. Or in place of these 
w'eight a number of clean bricks may be used, or in short any heavy 
bodies of convenient form. Along with these articles a botanical box 
is necessary. This box is made of tin, and varies in size from nine 
inches to two feet in length, according to the taste and avidity of the 
collector. 

In gathering plants for this purpose, such as are smaller than tlie 
size of the paper are to be taken up roots and all. In many cases 
jiortions only of plants can be preserved, on account of their size, and 
then the most essential parts are to be selected, including always the 
tlowers. Plants to be preserved are to be gatliered in dry weather, 
and immediately deposited in the tin box, w hich prevents their becoming 
sliri veiled by evaporation. If gathered in wet weather, they must be 
laid out for some time on a table or elsew here to undergo a partial 
drying. When roots have been taken up along with the stems, they 
ought to be first washed, and then exposed for some time to the air. 

Let us now suppose that a dozen specimens are procured. Over one 
of the boards lay two or three sheets of the paper, on the uppermost of 
which spread out the plant to be dried, unfolding its various parts, not 
however so as to injure its natural appearance. A few" of the flow ers 
and leaves ought to be laid out wdtJi particular care. Over tiiis 
sjjfcimen lay half-a-dozen sheets of paper, on the uppermost of uhicli 
lay another plant as before, and so on successively, until tlie whole are 
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disposed of. A few sheets are then laid upon the last, and a board 
placed over all 

Plants, viewed with reference to drying, ina}’’ be divided into two 
classes; tlie one comprehending tliose which being thin, soft, and 
flexible, require little pressure to reduce them to a level, the other 
including such as being stiff and thick require much pressure. Sup- 
])osing the above plants to have been of the first class, we lay upon tlie 
upper board one of the smaller weights. A series of more stubborn 
specimens being, in like manner, placed between other two boards, we 
lay one of the larger weights upon them. , 

Should more specimens be collected next day, they are disposed of 
in the same manner, and thus successively. At the end of three days 
generally, the plants first laid in are to be taken out, together with the 
paper about them. They are to be laid in fresh paper, three or four 
sheets being placed between every two plants, and the whole })ut 
between two boards, with a weight over them. The second series is 
similarly treated next day, and so on. The paper from which the 
plants have been removed is to be dried for future use. 

There will thus be four sets of plants ; two in the first stage of 
drying, and two in the second stage. The plants of the second stage 
sets should be taken out about three days after they have been depo- 
sited, and after dry paper has been put about them, returned to their 
places. The })a])er may thus be shifted until the plants be perfectly 
dr}", when they are finally removed. Each plant is then placed in a. 
sheet of dry paper, and along with it is deposited a slip of paper, on 
which are written the name of the plant, the place in which it was 
gathered, the time of gathering, the soil, and such other circumstances 
as may tend to elucidate the history of the species. Thus prepared, 
the plants are packed up in bundles, which gradually enlarge their 
dimensions, or increase in number till the end of the season. 

Having in this manner collected a certain number of plants, the 
collector has now to arrange them. For this purpose he has to procure 
a quantity of good stout writing or printing paper of large size, folded 
into folio, which is to be stitched in coloured covers, making fasciculi 
of five or six sheets each. A quantity of fine large post or other 
writing paper, in half sheets, folio size, cut round the edges, is also to 
be at hand. Let a number of narrow sli})s of different lengths be cut 
from a piece of the same }>aper, and let some prepared isinglass or 
dissolved gum be in readiness, together with a camel-hair pencil. 
Take a dried plant, lay it upon a leaf of the fine cut paper, then fasten 
it down by means of a few of the sli})s, to which isinglass or gum has 
been applied, laid across the stem and some of the branches. Two or 
three slips are generally suflUcient for a plant or specimen. In this 
manner all the dried plants destined to form part of the herbarium are 
treated. Write the name of each species on the top of the leaf, and 
transcribe the notice respecting the place in which it was gathered, cfcc., 
at the bottom. Then arrange the plant according to system, and lay 
one between every two pages of the fasciculi. The fasciculi are 
formed into bundles, by being laid alternately up and down upon each 
other, as they do not lie conveniently when the heads of the plants are 
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all at the top of the bundle, because the stalks and roots are thicker 
than the flowers. These bundles, consisting each of ten fasciculi, may 
be covered by pieces of pasteboard tied by strings. The collection is 
kept on the shelves of a cabinet, or in a chest. To prevent the attacks 
of insects, it is necessar}'^ to keep beside it a piece of sponge soaked full 
of rectified oil of turpentine ; and to ensure it against decay from 
damp, it ought to be kept in a dry and well ventilated place. 

The above is an orderly method of forming a herbarium ; but many 
other expedients are resorted to. Most plants dry sufficiently well 
between the leaves of old books, and many collectors save themselves 
the trouble of forming a neat collection, by huddling up their specimens 
in the least expensive or laborious manner. 

Another method of putting up dried plants is the following : — The 
specimens are fastened to leaves of stout paper of uniform size ; the 
species are then arranged in order, and all those of the same genus are 
placed within one or more sheets of paper, on the outside of which the 
generic name is written. The generic fasciculi are then collected into 
bundles, on which are written the names of the classes and orders. 
Some persons keep their specimens loose, within sheets of paper. This 
method is the most convenient for the minute examination of the plants, 
but lias disadvantages which render it inexpedient in ordinary cases. 


ZAUCHNERIA CALIPORNICA. 

No plant can be more desirable for general cultivation in the flower 
garden than that, wdiich is perfectly hardy, and continues in bloom 
constantly during summer and autumn, without the trouble even of a 
Verbena, which requires winter protection. 

It was first discovered by the late Mr. Menzies, during the latter 
part of the last century, who reported it to be a plant of extraor- 
dinary beauty, with brilliant scarlet flowers, resembling those of an 
old Fuchsia coccinea, but in an upright position. When the Horti- 
cultural Society sent Mr. Hartweg to California, he was instructed to 
seek out this plant, which he found on the mountains of Santa Cruz, 
beginning to flow^er in June, but afterwards on the outskirts of woods 
and open dry places, blooming from June to November, during which 
time scarcely a drop of rain falls. The summer heat, however, of 
Monterey is seldom more than from 62 to 65 degrees during the day- 
time ; and the rainy season commences in November, and continues 
for several days without ceasing, and finally terminates in March ; 
shortly afterwards the prairies teem with floral beauty, and immense 
fields of such plants as Escholtzia, Collinsia, Nemophila, Leptosiphons, 
&c., appear in full bloom ; but as the dry weather sets in soon after- 
wards, all soon becomes a dr}’^ barren waste, and only trees and shrubs 
remain green, except a few herbaceous ones in moist places, but the 
Zauchneria flowers in the greatest perfection. It grows freely in this 
country in any soil or situation in which a Verbena will grow, and is 
easily increased by the young shoots in spring or summer. It blooms 
from June to the end of the season. Seeds are freely produced too, 
and if they are sown and treated as half-hardy annuals are, the plants 
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begin to bloom by the end of June. It will make a fine bedding 
plant, its fine orange-scarlet flowers being highly ornamental. It 
grows bushy, from one to two feet high . — Magazine of Gardening. 


ON DESTROVING THE WIRE- WORM. 

Most Ranunculus growers have had to suffer by the attacks of wire- 
worms. The following simple plan has saved my roots from their 
ravages for seven successive years ; — 

I alway s prepare my compost early in the autumn, I lay it in large 
heaps, well exposed to the frost ; in the winter, so soon as the frost is 
sufficiently severe to freeze these compost heaps to the depth of one or 
tw'o inches, I then take off all the frozen parts, and remove it to an 
exposed situation, and I renew this operation every two or three days 
so long as the frost continues, until I have got as much as I require 
for the beds. In the month of February I break the soil fine, and fill 
the beds from twelve to fiteen inches deep, which I consider a sufticient 
depth for the roots of the Ranunculus. The beginning of March is 
the time which I prefer for planting ; this is four or five weeks later 
than is generally practised. I always steep the roots in water for six 
or eight hours before planting them; by experience of this method I 
find that the roots begin to vegetate as soon as they are planted, and 
come equally as early into bloom as those which were planted much 
earlier, and by this mode of treatment I find that the crowns or tops of 
the roots are not so liable to be killed by the frost os those which are 
planted in January or February. The soil which I use for the growth 
of Anemones, Carnations, and Pinks, I treat exactly in the same 
manner, as I find that the wire-worm is equally as destructive to the 
roots of these os it is to the Ranunculus. 


GRAFTING THE ROSE. 

BY ROSA. 

The following method of cultivating the Rose by grafting, is very 
interesting and succ^ful, as well as i.avingthe advantage of economy 
as you make use of the cuttings of the pruned trees, which would 
otherwise be lost. It must be remembered, however, that it should 
only be practised upon free well-rooted stocks, as otherwise the delay 
in the rising of the s^, and the uncertainty of the supply, frequently 
defeat the purpose. Grafting, therefore, should succeed buddino- on 
the same stock, not precede it; as a bud failing on the stock, if the 
branch be not destroy^ while the sap is up, leaves the stock still 
vigorous ,n the ground; ,f therefore you wish to try this mode t 
should be upon stocks that have had a spring to root themselves. 

The points to be desired are, that the barks of scion and stock should 
cut quite smooth and not separated from the wood they grow uZ 
that neither should be bruised; when they are put together they slBd 
fit close; a supply of sap should commence as soon as possible; that 
all sun, wind, and ram should be kept from the wound till healed, and 
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that no ligament should be removed, nor shake given to the parts newly 
placed in contact, till they are perfectly heal^ ; any jar to the scion 
when placed is likely to defeat the purpose. 

Grafting , — If you have a good choice of shoots in March from your 
trees, which you desire should not be wasted, examine your shoots after 
pruning each tree, select those which are the finest, and place their 
thickest ends (taking care that the produce of each tree be tied in a 
separate bundle and ticketed) in a lump of moist clay an inch deep, 
pinch the clay tight round them, and then put the lump of clay in a 
pot full of earth (leaving the shoots out) until ready for use. It must 
be remembered that at the end of each shoot there will probably be 
one or more buds open ; these must be carefully cut off from the shoot 
or they will infallibly exhaust the others. 

Let the shoots remain for three weeks in an outhouse, or any place 
neither very dry nor very damp, where neither wind nor sun can come 
in contact with them. 

During the first week in March, cut off your stock (in which the 
sap should be beginning to rise) horizontally ; make a slit in it straight 
downwards, of a couple of inches, or an inch and a half long, taking 
care not to injure the sides of the bark. 

Take the shoot in the left hand, and leaving three buds upon it, or 
two if the stock be not large ; cut the lower extremity of the shoot in 
the shape of a wedge, the back being rather the thinnest, and the 
lowest bud about half an inch above the thick end of the wedge. In 
doing which care must be taken that the bark be undisturbed, and 
each scion so cut that all tlie buds point outwards, or at any rate be so 
placed that the shoots from them may not interfere with each other. 

With the end of your budding-knife, or a little wooden or ivory 
wedge, open the slit in the stock on one side, and then place the scion 
with the thickest part or front outwards in the other, taking care that 
the edge of the inner bark or liber of the scion touches the edges of 
the inner bark of the stock, all the way down ; pull out the wedge and 
enter another scion in its place, the slit being kept open by the first ; 
if the size of the scion be half the size of the stock, you may leave a 
shoulder to the scion, and thus increase the chances of success. 

Any number of scions may be inserted in the same stock, but from 
one to four are all tliat are desirable in the present case, to cover well 
over the head of the stock, which is apt to receive much injury from 
the weather, if not carefully attended to. 

The object of laying by the scions is that the stock may be the 
forwardest, and be enabled to suppl}’^ tlie sap and force them forw ard at 
once, instead of lingering while they perish from exposure and want 
of nourisliment. 

When the shoots are on, tie up the whole with a bass ligament, to 
prevent the scions from ever shifting, and then cover the whole beneath 
tlie lowest bud with grafting clay, taking care to exclude air, sun, and 
rain. If the clay crack it must be renewed, not by sliifting but by 
filling up the crack. 

In about six months the clay may be removed, and the wound 
covered with mixture ; this latter must on no account be omitted. 
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The ehoice of eoions is regulated by the same rules as the 
of buds, only that in choosing scions some reference must also be had 
to the wood, which should have a sufficient thickness to keep it from 
getting dry easily, and to facilitate the operation of sloping the edges. 
The best buds are generally nearer the base of the shoot than tlie 
summit, but two or three scions may sometimes be got from a single 
Qhoot. No scion should be used when the buds upon it appear to 
have shrunk and lost their fulness, from having been laid by, and care 
should be taken on passing the bass ligament round the stock for the 
purpose of fixing the scions, that a piece of the bass be brought between 
the scions in such a mtinner as to protect the clift in the centre of the 
stock from the clay, and to leave the vacuum to be filled up with sap. 

Should any graft fail, which will be seen in a longer or shorter 
space of time, according to the weather (viz., in moist, dull, growing 
weather it will soon show, in that which is dry, windy, or cold there 
will be delay), you have still the resource of knocking oft* the clay and 
reserving for use the fresh buds which start from the stock, in which 
case cut the stock oflT immediately above them, and bud in the following 
autumn as usual. 

Grafting the Rose, however, leaves a worse wound to heal over than 
budding, unless the scion be nearly the same size as the stock, or two 
or three scions of free-growdng sortsbeentered in the same graft ; there 
is also this disadvantage, that the portion of the scion that is entered 
in the stock is smooth, and consequently does not from time to time 
furnish new wood, whereas in budded Stocks, shoots occasionally 
spring from the inserted eye (and that somelinies years after it has 
taken), tlms renewing the tree by preventing it from straggling, as 
well as giving it a more perfect and handsome appearance. 

The advantages of grafting are, tliat it clears your garden of wild- 
growing Stocks, promises fair for instant success, especially when tlie 
scions are from hardy sorts. 


ON PLUMBAGO CAPENSIS. 

BY COMMELINA. 

As there appears to be no reply to the query of E. G. in February 
Number, page 37, I take the liberty of offering the result of amateur 
culture of the Plumbago Capensis for some years in a greenhouse of 
very moderate warmth. 

E. G. does not tell us at what time last year he pruned his Plumbago 
Capensis. If he shortened the shoots of the same season, he probably 
cut off all the wood from which flowers might have been expected. 
The plant will answer well in common greenhouse heat under tlie 
following management After it has flowered, and when amateurs 
are putting their house in winter order, the straggling shoots should 
be shortened to within a few good eyes of the main stem. They will 
begin to push in February or March, and a little manure-water will 
then be of great use for some time. They require a good deal of peat 
in the soil, and good drainage. 
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have now arrived at a very important period of 
the year, and in a great measure the display of 
flowers in the following seasons, depends upon the pro- 
vision now to be prepared. There is, therefore, a special demand upon 
the niind, and manual exertion too, to see that the proper kinds and 
quantities of seeds are sown, and plants in due preparation. Plans of 
flower-gardens, &c., should be sketched on paper, and the appropriate 
regulations for future arrangement and plants required be put down ; 
this attention is of much assistance. 


IN THE FLOWEB GABDEN. 

Last month was the best time for grafting shrubs, ornamental kinds 
of trees, as Thorns, Limes, &c., but any late-growing kinds that have 
been omitted may still be done ; the earlier the better. The increase 
of Shrubs, &c., by layering, should be done as early as possible, such 
as Rhododendrons, &c. 

Annuals^ hardy, such as Clarkia, Nemophila, larkspur, &c., may 
be sown in the open bed. The best method of sowing the small seeds 
in patches is to have a quantity of finely-sifted soil, spread a portion 
where desired ; after scattering the seeds, sprinkle a proportionate 
portion over, and then press it closely upon them, which will assist 
a more early and certain vegetation. If strong frost occur, it is 
advisable to cover a garden-not over during the night, and remove it 
in the morning. Seeds of 13ienmals^ too, should now be sown in beds, 
such as Hollyhocks, Sweet Williams, Scabious, Canterbury Bells, &c. 
Also seeds of Perennials^ as Phloxes, Campanulas, &c. Finish plant- 
ing out Biennials and Perennials, and dividing large patches of border 
plants. Hollyhocks must be put in immediately ; water them as soon 
as planted. Newly-budded trees, that is those budded last season, 
should be looked over, and if any portion of the stock be pushing 
shoots, they must be rubbed off, so that the entire strength should go 
to the new shoot engrafted. 

Auriculas. — Give air freely on all suitable occasions, to prevent 
the flower-stems being drawn up weakly. They must, however, be 
protected against strong wind, dust, and frost especially. The blossoms 
will soon be opening, no water must be allowed to fall upon them, and 
they must be shaded from hot sun by canvas. A stage of shelves 
inclosed in a wooden frame or similar provision, having the bottom 
shelf two feet or so high, and gradually rising, &c.,.a]so to be properly 
shaded, is an erection indispensable to sliowdug them to advantage. 

Polyanthuses, too, require similar attention to the Auriculas. 
Neither kinds should be allowed to droop for want of water ; and the 
stems, if by casualty they are too weak to sustain the truss, must be 
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Pinks. — If beds of them were not made in autumn, and omitted too 
last month, they ought to be done immediately, if required to bloom 
the coming season. A loamy soil, made of turfs a few inches thick, 
and well rotted, with an equal portion of old decayed cow-dung, is 
admirably adapted for their growth. It should be nine inches deep, 
and have a good drainage below. The plants must be removed with 
as much of the ball of soil as possible, and be planted six inches apart. 
High raised beds are not beneficial except in low wet situations. 
Where a compost, as above, is not at hand, six inches thick of old cow- 
dung should be dug in with common garden soil. Protection from 
cold winds is necessary ; this is readily done by a hedge of fir, yew, 
broom, or furze branches. Autumn-planted beds should be top- 
dressed with a little rich soil, and the plants be made firm in their 
places ; a few small sticks stuck around amongst the shoots will prevent 
twisting off. 

Ranunculuses and Anemones. — When the plants make their 
appearance, and are risen an inch or two high, care must be paid to 
have the soil pressed closely around them with the hands, stopping up 
any holes made by worms, &c. A top dressing too of rich compost, 
free from wire- worm, is very beneficial. If common large worms exist 
in the bed, they may be collected by the hand at night, or pure lime- 
water poured between the rows will kill the worms, and not injure the 
plants. If allowed to remain, they are very injurious. Often stir up 
the soil between the rows. Showers of rain are very beneficial for 
their growth ; if none fall, occasional watering with soft water in the 
morning should be given. Well-water is injurious. Weak manure- 
water occasionally poured between the plants contributes to vigour. 
If severe frost should occur, cover at night, and protect from wind. 

Tulips. — Stir the surface of the bed an inch deep. Protect from 
hail^ FROST, and strong wind, also from the mid-day sun, say from ten 
till four o^clock. A hooped framework to support a canvass cover is 
essential to proper protection, and so fixed as to be readily removed, or 
put over when danger is apprehended. Keep the soil firm around the 
stem, and mind that water does not lodge in the heart of the plant 
where the infant flower is, or it will be damaged ; gently open the 
leaves to admit the water to drain off. 

Carnations and Picotees. — If not potted off the end of last month, 
they should be done immediately. 

Hyacinths should be protected from frost, sun, and wind ; secure 
by tying to proper supports. Stir up the surface soil. 

Pansies in beds must have the soil pressed around the plants, and a 
top dressing of rich soil an inch or two thick will be beneficial. New 
beds of them should also be planted. 

Chrysanthemums. — Procure pieces of the shortest of the young 
shoots from the base of the old stems, with as much root as practicable ; 
pot them in very small pots, and place them on a gentle bottom heat 
till they are well rooted ; then gradually harden them, and pot them 
on during the summer, according to tlie size the plants are required. 
You may do this as soon as you please. If there are not short pieces, 
take off the tops of the shoots and plant them as cuttings. 

Roses. — Now plant out the tender China and Tea, or Bourbons, &c. 
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IK THE FOEdKG FEAME- 

Balsams, Cockscombs, Globe Amaranthuses, &c., that require potting 
off, or re-potting, should be duly attended to ; also Thunbergias, 
Browallias, Lobelias, Brachycoma, &c. Seedling Fuchsias, Verbenas, 
Petunias, &c., should be potted off singly. Dahlias too should be 
placed so as not to be drawn up weakly. Achiinenes must be potted 
off singly. (See Articles on Culture in previous Numbers.) Tender 
Annuals, as Stocks, Zinnias, &c., should be placed in a cool frame or 
pit to prevent them being drawn up weakly. Where it is practicable 
to prick out, such as Stocks, Asters, &c., upon beds, and protect with 
frames, it should be done ; it gives a robust growth to them. Cuttings 
of Fuchsias, Petunias, Verbenas, and many other greenhouse plants, 
should now be put off. Young plants of Fuchsias now procured, if 
six inches high, will make fine ones for shows in summer. 

IK THE GEEEKHOUSE AKD 00 W FEAME. 

Admit all the air possible. Re-pot Lobelias, Tigridias, Geraniums, 
Verbenas, and other similar plants for beds. All other kinds of plants 
requiring re-potting should now be done (see Compost, &c., in last 
month’s Calendar). Such as are straggling, &c., should be cut in to 
render them bushy. Pelargoniums will require particular attention 
in tying up, watering, and fumigating ; if green fly be perceived, 
occasionally give a little manure-water. (See Articles on Culture in 
previous volume.) Camellias, when done blooming, examine the roots, 
and if necessary repot (see Articles upon, for soil, &c.) ; then place 
them in a warm part of the greenhouse, or forcing-house, giving due 
attention to watering, &c., till the wood is firm and flower-buds are 
set ; they may then be removed to a cool pit, so as to be gradually 
hardened by more air, &c. Japan Lilies, &c., should be duly encou- 
raged by re-potting, &c. Peat soil and sand is what they flourish in 
best. Cinerarias require particular attention in watering, &c. ; also 
pot or re-pot young seedlings, &c. 

Orange trees in a border or in tubs should have a portion of the 
surface-soil taken away, and a good top-dressing of mellow loam and 
leaf-mould, with a tolerable portion of sheep or pigeons’ dung, is 
intermixed, and re-pot any that require it. A careful inspection of 
the greenhouse plants should be made to see which require re-potting, 
and do it at once, not waiting to some general performance ; always 
attend to it w'hen it is wanted. Azaleas, young plants that are begin- 
ning to push, let them be re-potted ; such as have done blooming must 
directly be re-potted, and their growth afresh be gently promoted in a 
higher temperature for a short time. Any required to bloom late 
should be kept in a cool situation at present. 

Ericas. — Any requiring re-potting should be done directly ; avoid 
too large pots with the less vigorous growers, but free growers will 
require room to extend in proportion. Do not elevate the collar of 
the roots higher than the rim of the pot, and allow a depth for water 
when poured in. Give air freely, but avoid draughts, especially from 
east and north. Calceolarias often require re-potting to have a 
vigorous bloom. 
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m THE STOVE. 

Aerodendron, Erythrina, Justicia, Eranthemom, Gloriosa, Ixora, 
Brugmansia, and similar plants, should duly be hastened on for ex- 
hibiting display for shows, &c. Achimenes re-pot. Gloxinias re-pot. 
Amaryllis, promote vigorous growth of. 


SONGS OF THE FLOWERS. 

NO. 2.-S0Na OF THE VIOLET. 

BY JOHN DUGGAN, ESJJ. 

Violets, dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath. — Shakspere. 

The Violet, 

With lips with morning wet, 

Utters such Hweetness from her little shrine.” 

Leigh Hunt ( from the Italian.) 

What flower ’neath the sky is so happy as I ? 

Or can boast half so many true lovers ? 

First, the gay humming-bee in the morning courts me, 

While in music he o’er my heart hovers : 

Then, on velvety wings, the pied butterfly clings 
To ray leaves, where he flutters in gladness — 

As I turn my bright eye, lo ! the golden moth nigh, 

Is paling with envy and sadness. 

The bloom-covered Rose may her rich leaves disclose 
To woo the embraces of morning ; 

But that Td ne’er do — ah ! sweet Rose, nor should you — 

Such forwardness modestly scorning. 

On the thin gossamere, from the pure atmosphere, 

Come daintiest spirits that love me ; 

Then I laugh, and I sigh, and I wink my blue eye 
At some jealous rival above me. 

E’en the murmuring rill, whose song never is still. 

Smiles for joy if I look on his waters ; 

While the fond birds, to me, in grove, bower, and tree, 

Sing, Thou’rt sweetest of Flora’s sweet daughters.” 

And my dear mother. Spring, oh ! doth she not bring 
To her favourite child all her treasure ? 

Eve’s rich purple dye, her own redolent sigh. 

And rare, beautiful gifts without measure. 

Though the warm fragrant gale, love the Lily so pale, 

And his odours around her be flinging ; 

Though with pride the leaves swell of the young Heatherbell 
When in beauty she feels herself springing ; 

Yet, in garden and field, ev’ry flower must yield 
To my joy, when the sweet South, at even, 

Folds his plumes o’er my breast, and sings, sinking to rest. 

To me thy loved bosom is heaven.” . 







FUCHSIA CORYMBIFLORA ALBA. 

^PHIS valuable acquisition to the lovely family of Fuchsias was raised 
JL on the Continent, and is now in the sole possession of Mr. John 
Salter, florist, of William-street, North End, Fulham. We have seen 
his stock of })lants, and a floral specimen, but cannot do better than 
give its description as done by Mr. Salter, as follows : — 

“ This beautiful variety will be found one of the greatest acquisitions 
ever ofi'ered to the floricultural world ; its easy culture, robust habit, 
and profusion of large and elegant corymbs of wliite and crimson 
flowers, cannot fail to render it a universal favourite for the con- 
servatory or horticultural exhibitions. In habit it is more shrubby 
than F. corymbiflora, the growth more vigorous, the leaves broader, 
and of a light glossy green ; the racemes quite as large, if not larger ; 
the tube white ; sepals well reflexed, showing a bright crimson corolla, 
which gives it a character totally distinct from any other of the 
tribe.”^ 

This charming variety will be a lovely companion for the parent 
species — F. corymbiflora, their flowers producing a very striking con- 
trast. We noticed several plants at Mr. Salters, pushing numerous 
side shoots, and it appeared very likely, by stopping the lead, to form 
a bushy plant, and to have it bloom when not more than half a yard to 
two feet high. Some were showing blooming heads, which were about 
the height here stated. 

The flowers, in tlieir infant state, have a slight tinge of flesh colour, 
but this, Mr. Salter informed us, entirely disappears, and it soon 
becomes pure white. The specimen we saw was a clear white. It 
merits a place in every collection of this beautiful tribe. 

Mr. Salter announces that plants will be sent out next autumn in 
strict rotatittii. 
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NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

JEsCHYNANTHDS MINIATIS — V ERMILION-FLOWEBED. 

A native of Java, sent by Mr. Lobb to Messrs. Veitch. It requires 
to be grown in the stove and in the shade. It is of a similar habit to 
the other species now usually in our collections. The flowers are 
borne in terminal clusters ; tube an inch long, wide, of a rich ver- 
milion-red, tinged with yellow in the throat and having purple^ bars. 
It is a very beautiful flowering species, well deserving a place in the 
stove. (Figured in Pax. May, Pot.) 

BoBONIA TRirnYLLA. 

The flowers are borne in profusion, of a rich rosy-pink colour, and 
the plant blooms through the winter. It deserves a place in every 
greenhouse. 

ClTRCUMA CORDATA He ART-LEAVED. 

It is one of the Scitamineae order of plants, and was discovered by 
Dr. Wallich in the bamboo woods of India. It is a stove plant, herba- 
ceous. The flowers are produced in a spike; they are like a small 
Snapdragon, half-an-inch across the mouth ; they just protrude out of 
the green bracts of the spike, and are yellow and deep pink. The 
crown of the spike is very beautiful, two or three inches of the bracts 
being of a rich violet colour, having a large deep blood-coloured spot 
upon the tip of each. (Figured in Bot. Mag.^ 4435.) 

Dipladenia uropiiylla — Taper-pointed. 

A native of the Organ Mountains of Brazil. Mr. Lobb sent it to 
Messrs. Veitch, It requires to be grown in the stove. It is an 
upright-growing evergreen bush, not a climber. The flowers are pro- 
duced three or four together, in short drooping racemes, at the axils of 
the leaves. The tube is about an inch and a half long, and at the 
widest part three-quarters across; outside of a pretty light yellow 
colour ; the limb is five-parted, and spreading an inch and a half, of a 
rich rose; and the inside, or throat, a rich yellow. It grows freely in 
a well-drained soil of heath-mould, light loam, and a portion of sand. 
It requires a season of rest, and consequently little water at the period, 
but in the growing state it requires a good supply, and to be grown in 
a damp atmosphere. (Figured in Pax. Mag. of Gardening.) 

Ebiopsjs rutidobulbon — Rough-stalked. 

A stove orchidese, from New Grenada. It has recently bloomed in 
the Royal Gardens of Kew. The scape of flowers was half-a-yard 
long, bearing a drooping raceme of flowers. Sepals and petals a dull 
orange-yellow, red-purple at the edge; lip white, with dark purple 
spots; the rest of the labellum is a dull orange-red, spotted with 
purple. A separate flower is an inch and a half across. (Figured in 
Bot. Mag.^ 4437.) 

Eriostemon intermedium — The Intermediate. 

A native of New South Wales. This pretty plant was exhibited at 
the Horticultural Society’s Show, by R. Barclay, Esq.J of Knott’s 
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Green, Leyton, and was awarded a prize. It is a neat branching 
bushy shrub, two to three feet high, blooming profusely at this time in 
the Royal Gardens of Kew. The flowers are white, tinged with pink, 
when in bud, but white when expanded ; in form like a small orange 
flower, half-an-inch across. It blooms copiously in the latter winter 
and early spring months. It merits a place in every greenhouse. 
(Figured in Bot. Mag.^ 4439.) 

Lobelia densiplora — Dense-flowered. 

A figure of it is in Paxton* s Magazine of Botany^ and was taken 
from a plant in bloom at the nursery of Messrs. Knight and Perry, of 
King’s-road, Chelsea. The spike is usually about eight inches high ; 
it forms a dense tapering mass of flowers, gradually lessening to the 
point. The blossoms are of a pretty blue, each flower about three- 
quarters of an inch long. (Figured in Pax. Mag. Bot.) 

[We obtained the plant several years ago, as a hybrid which had 
been raised at Alton Towers, in Staflbrdshire.] 

Maxillaria leptosepala — Narrow-sepalled. 

Mr. Purdie sent this plant from New Grenada to the Royal Gardens 
of Kew, where it has recently bloomed. The flowers are produced 
solitary, upon a scape which only rises about five inches high. The 
sepals and petals are very narrow, each about two inches long — a 
yellowish-white ; lip wliite, beautifully veined w ith purple. (Figured 
in Bot. Mag., 4434.) 

Oncidium plabelliferum — Fan-lipped. 

A native of Brazil, from whence it was sent to Messrs. Rollisson, of 
Tooting. The flower scapes rise about half-a-yard each, bearing a 
head of numerous flowers. Sepals and petals broad — a chestnut-brown, 
with tiger-like stripes of purple; labellurn large, spreading, fan-shaped 
— a bright yellow, thickly spotted on the lower margin with purple- 
brown. It is one of the most beautiful of its class ; the large flowers 
two inches across ; the fine tiger striping and spotting, the brilliant 
yellow and dark spotting of the lip, combine to render it highly orna- 
mental and interesting. It ought to be in every collection. (Figured 
in Pax. Mag. Bot.) 

Pachystigma pteleoides — Ptelea-leaved. 

A native of Jamaica, and for the first time is in bloom in this 
country at the Royal Gardens of Kew, where it has attained the height 
of eight feet. The flowers are produced in panicles, at the extremities 
of the shoots, about the size of a Buttercup — cream-coloured. (Figured 
in Bot. Mag., 4436.) 

Pelargonium, Gem of the Scarlets. 

The flowers are of a dazzling scarlet, with a clear wdiite eye, fine 
round form, and borne in large trusses. The leaves are very distinctly 
horse-shoe marked. A prize was aw^arded for it at the Regent’s Park 
Show last season. 

k2 
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Salpizantha COCCINEA. 

It is of the Jiistitia tribe; the flowers are tube-shap^, near two 
inches long, having a terminal spreading limb, of a rich bright crimson 
colour. They are produced in spikes of about six inches long. It is 
in bloom at Messrs. Henderson's. 

Stifptia chrysantiia — Golden-flowered. 

Composites, Syngenesia Perdicecs, 

A native of Brazil, and a plant of it at the Royal Gardens of Kew 
•is tree-like, and six feet high ; it has recently been in bloom there. 
The flowers are produced in erect terminal heads of eight or ten in 
each. Corolla tube-shaped, nearly two inches long, of a pale orange 
colour below and becoming darker above. The whole head is eiive- 
loped in bristle-formed hairs. They are singularly pretty. (Figured 
in Bot, Mag.^ 4438.) 


At the Royal Gardens of Kew. 
hi the Grccnliotise, (^Climbers,) 

Hardenbergia Comptoniana. — In profuse bloom, trained to a 
circular wire frame five feet high. The flowers are borne in racemes 
of five or six inches long; a beautiful deep violet-blue, witli a white 
eye. Very Jiandsome and interesting, it blooms, too, a great part of 
the year. 

II. ovata. — This, too, was trained to a wire frame four feet high, 
blooming profusely ; tlie flowers are of a pretty rose, tinged with 
purple. Very neat. 

H. MACROPiiYLLUM. — Similarly trained. The racemes of flowers 
six inches long ; a pretty light blue. 

H. DiGiTATA. — Similarly trained. Foliage very neat ; flowers 
violet, in middle-sized racemes. 

Brachysema latifolia. — Similarly trained. In fine bloom ; its 
large pea-shaped crimson and velvet flowers produced a pretty effect. 

Kennedya rubicunda. — Similarly trained. Its pea-like red flowers, 
in full bloom, were pretty, but its show not near equal to the Brachy- 
sema. 

Cytisus filipes. — A standard on a stem two feet high. The fine 
head of pure white flowers in such profusion had a charming effect in 
its contrast with the rich green by which it was surrounded. It is 
a cheap, pretty plant, well worth growing, especially as a dwarf 
standard. 


In the Greenhouse and Conservatory, 

Acacia vestita. — F'lowers a bright yellow, with a small neat pine- 
like foliage. Very pretty. 

A. LiNEATA. — The flower heads are rather small, but of a rich deep 
yellow, and in vast profusion. The leaves are narrow, an inch long. 
This is particularly handsome, and ought to be in every greenhouse. 

A. ROTUNDiFOLiA. — Flowers a light yellow, and the leaves small. 
Very pretty. 
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A. CELUSTRiPOLiA.— Flowers a pretty sulphur colour, and in very 
dense panicles. Leaves glaucous, two inches long. 

A. PROMiNENS. — Flowers a bright rich yellow, borne in profusion. 
Leaf narrow, an inch and a half long. 

A. GRAVEOLENs. — Flowcrs nearly white; the leaves two inches and 
a half long. 

A. SopHOR^. — A plant twelve feet high and nine feet broad. The 
flowers are produced in large branching heads, pale yellow, in pro- 
fusion. Leaves broad lance-shaped, three inches long. It is a line 
species. 

A. VERTiciLLATA. — Flowers a light yellow, and in profusion ; 
leaves an inch and a half long. Very handsome. 

Ar LONGiFOLiA. — Flowers a light yellow, the spikes being erect ; 
the branches are literally full. Leaves lance-shaped. It is a very 
beautiful species. 

A. HYBRiDA. — Flowers a light yellow, globular- formed ; pretty. 

A. PRiEMORSA. — Flowers a pale yellow ; a profuse bloomer. 

A. PULCiiELLA. — Flowers deep golden balls, very profuse. Mimosa- 
like foliage. A very beautiful species. 

[All the above are additional to what we have noticed in recent 
numbers. They are especially handsome, each very distinctly varying 
from the other. Many of them shed a rich perfume. A collection of 
the best would very much enliven a greenhouse, and, blooming at the 
early part of the year, tliey are highly valuable.] 

Azalea splendens. — A purple-blush, wdth crimson spots. A pro- 
fuse bloomer. Well worth a place in every greenhouse. 

Azalea, Duke of Wellington. — A light rosy-red, the upper 
petals blotched and spotted with deep crimson. The flowers arc nearly 
circular, not equalled in form by any other we have seen. It ought to 
form one of every collection. 

Epacris iERiFOLiA. — Flowcrs bell-shaped, white, with dark anthers, 
the contrast appearing beautiful. They are borne in spikes two feet 
long, in great profusion. 

E. alba-odorata. — Flowers bell-shaped, white, with dark anthers. 
Spikes two feet long, in great profusion. Very pretty. 

E. MAGNiFicANS. — Flowcrs bright rosy-red before opening, then 
changing to a pretty pink. Handsome. 

E. cocciNEA. — Flow ers deep scarlet-red ; tube an inch long. Very 
pretty. 

[In addition to the above Epacrises, w^e have in this year’s numbers 
described others, from which, if desirable, a selection can be made of 
the most beautiful, and of distinct character. They are charming 
ornaments for the greenhouse, and may be procured very cheap.] 

Cytisus filipks. — A standard plant, two feet high, with a fine 
head, in profuse bloom. The profusion of snow-white flowers, on 
pendent shoots, had a very neat appearance. It may be grafted or 
budded upon young Laburnums. 

Indigofera gracilis. — Flowers borne profusely in racemes about 
three inches long, of a bright rosy-pink. Very neat and pretty. 
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Goodia ruBESCENS. — Flowers pea-like, yellow, with a dark eye. 
Very pretty ; well worth possessing. 

ZiERiA. — A new species. The flowers are white, much like those 
of the Lauristinus, and in similar-sized corymbous heads. It is very 
neat and pretty. 

Pentstemon Clousii. — Rich scarlet, with a white inside. V'ery 
handsome. 

Brodiaia Californica.— Brought from California by Mr. Hartweg. 
It is a larger plant than the well-known B. grand! flora. It is hardy, 
and requires to be treated in the same manner as the Scillas. The 
star-shaped erect flowers are of a pale blue, with darker streaks up the 
centre of the petals. It blooms from July to December, if protected 
by a hand-glass from frost. It bloomed in the garden of the Horti- 
cultural Society. 


New Plants noticed. 

Pelargonium, Scarlet Perpetual. — It is well known to be dif- 
ficult to have the Scarlet Geraniums, as they are commonly called, to 
bloom in winter. Mr. Glendinning has met with a variety which he 
informs us blooms well throughout that period of the year. It was 
raised by a gentleman’s gardener in the country, who has been paying 
particular attention to this fine class of flow^ers. As it blooms well in 
winter, no doubt it can be made to bloom all the year. It is not yet 
ready for sale. 


GLENNY OxN FORM. 

The Forms of Flowers . — It will be conceded at once, by all who 
cultivate flowers, that there are certain points which florists aim at, 
and which are independent of, if not opposed to, all botanical interest. 
We have endeavoured to lay down principles that may be understood 
by all classes, and at the same time account for the supposed eccen- 
tricities wdiicli distinguish what are called florists’ flowers. One of the 
great features of the modern school, never thought of by old florists, 
is, that all flowxTs should be circular. This might seem well in a Rose, 
or a Dahlia, l3ut how does it accord with a Pansey, a Geranium, or a 
Verbena, wdiich are flowers with naturally unequal divisions of five 
petals? or how^ does it appear plausible with the Cineraria, which is 
naturally a starlike flower ? Why, the general principles wliich have 
governed these decisions are, a flow er is rich in proportion to the quan- 
tity of surface within a given circumference. Suppose the circum- 
ference to be half- a-crowm, there cannot be a vacancy without detracting 
from the beauty ; hence the Pansey, Geranium, or Cineraria, that just 
reaches with the tips of its petals the edge of that circle, and has deep 
indentures where tlie petals lap over, or join, is less rich than one of 
the same flower would be, if its petals were sufficiently widened to fill 
up the circle entirely. Many persons admire the broad petals wdthout 
knowing why ; but the real reason is, because there is a larger surface 
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of the flower within the given circumference. In fact, whatever ex- 
hibits the nearest a circle by reason of widened petals, and little or no 
indentures, pleases the multitude, who may at the same time be igno- 
rant of the reason they are pleased. Again, suppose the one and suffi- 
cient reason for the preference given to the quantity of surface within 
a given circumference did not exist. The eye is never pleased with 
angles, indentures, serrated edges, nor roughness, from the infant to 
the aged lover of flowers, whether acquainted with the properties or 
otherwise. Let a serrated Carnation and a rose-leaved one be placed 
side by side, and the rose-edged flower would be selected, because it is 
more pleasing to the unpractised eye. It is true that “ the child will 
stretch forth its little hand for a daisy, but it will drop the daisy for 
tiie buttercup;” almost like an infantile choice to decide the lead- 
ing points of form in flowers : roundness, doubleness, smoothness, thick- 
ness — these are qualities which assert their own superiority over deep 
indentations, singleness, roughness, and flimsiness. There are excep- 
tions in regard to doubleness, because it is the nature of some flowers 
to be monstrous when double, and perfect in their singleness. The 
Auricula, Polyanthus, Pansey, and Tulip, derive all their beauty from 
the surface of their petals ; their texture and the marking constitute 
tlieir beauty, and everybody can understand the superiority of the cir- 
cular forms over any other ; even the Polyanthus, which is by nature 
scollopped and laced, is tiie better in proportion to the bluntness of 
the scollops, and tlie shallowness of their indentations. If we had to 
illustrate the fact that the beauty of a form depends on its approach to 
a complete circle, we should draw a series of circles, and then within 
these circles draw the flower of a Geranium, a Pansey, a Cineraria, a 
Verbena, and any other flowers as they were before the florist took 
them in hand, and make the extreme edge touch the circle. It 
would be seen that in consequence of the narrow petals which scarcely 
touch each other anywhere, a good portion of the surface within the 
circle would not be covered by the petal, and in proportion, as much 
of the surface was uncovered, the flower would look mean. We would 
then draw others as we can now find them, with their petals, widened, 
and considerably less of the surface vacant, and every one w ould con- 
fess the superiority ; and w e w ould finish by drawing imaginary flowers 
that entirely filled up the circle. It w^ould be seen that however hopeless 
might be the task of raising such, the perfection of form, if it could be 
produced, would not be disputed. All parties would be agreed upon 
the circle being the true perfection of a flower, and the gracefulness of 
the curve would be recognized as the true form in all otlier respects. 
A double flower should be circular in ^the rise of the centre. The 
Tulip should be a portion of the hollow globe, on the same principle 
as a double flower should be a portion of the solid one, whether that 
be a half or two-thirds, or any other portion as dependant on the 
flower. If a Pink, a Carnation, or a Picottee, in which the petals have 
a distinctive character on the face of them, a half is the proper pro- 
portion, because all the other petals are smaller than the outer ones ; 
but if there be nothing distinctive on the face, two thirds will be better, 
as is the Ranunculus and Dahlia, but spherical the face should be, 
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whether it be the one or the other, for spherical is the true face for the 
display of colour, and the richness of the flower. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 

THEIR BEAUTY AND VALUE. 

BY MR. CHITTY, STAMFOBD-HILL. 

It was a gratifying circumstance to find some beautiful varieties of a 
most useful class of plants so well represented in the February number 
of the Cabinet. The numerous species and varieties of Potentilla 
deserve to be introduced into the flower-garden wherever practicable, 
on account of the surpassing beauty of many of them, the length of 
time they continue to flower, and the ease with wJiich they may be 
cultivated. 

But the object of the present paper is not so much to recal attention 
to the above-mentioned genus exclusively', as to the opening remark in 
the number referred to, viz., — “ The hardy herbaceous j)erennial 
flowers form a permanent, valuable class.*' Such is really the case. 
A garden containing a well-selected variety of the most useful peren- 
nials is at all times a subject of interest, even in the winter season, 
w'hen their flowers and leaves have passed into decay, and there remains 
nothing to indicate their existence but the stubs of their flower-stalks, 
or a stout stick, or label marking their locality. The spots so marked 
are regarded with interest by the cultivator, because objects are buried 
there that will, with the revivifying influences of spring, burst forth 
with renewed vigour, and bloom, and beauty, for his gratification. 

Scarce any of the enjoyments of a garden are to be surpassed by that 
which is realized on witnessing the successional development and 
growth of a border of perennial plants during the early days of spring, 
when the mind is feasting itself with the assurance that in a few short 
weeks or months these bursting treasures will flower with their wonted 
splendour, affording gratification to every beholder. Again, it may 
be said that these are objects of “ permanent” interest, because, 
although the flowers of a perennial plant may be exceedingly fugacious, 
yet the root remains, to excite solicitude for its future well-being, and 
to give pleasure from the idea of having it in possession. 

In these days there is a danger of neglecting this important class of 
plants, a main object with flower-gardeners appearing to be the pre- 
servation and raising a sufficient quantity of sofl-wooded plants for dis- 
play in the beds and borders during the summer months, and securing 
a sufficiency of ornamental plants for the decoration of the conservatory, 
greenhouse, &c., to the partial, and, in some cases, almost entire 
neglect of the subjects under consideration. 

With a sufficiency of room, and a little management, a continual 
display of the most interesting and beautiful kind may be kept up from 
the earliest days of spring until quite late in the season. The first appear- 
ance of spring will be indicated by the Snowdrop ; Crocus, with its many 
beautiful varieties ; Hyacinth ; Narcissus, in several varieties ; early 
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Tulip, &c. Among bulbs — Arabis alpina; Pulmonaria, several species ; 
Primrose, especially the double varieties; Polyanthus, many beautiful 
varieties ; Orobus verna, with very many others too numerous to men- 
tion. As the season advances, larger-growing and handsomer species 
and varieties come into flower ; and many of the kinds that flower in 
the height of summer, such as Aconitum, Delphinum, Lychnis, Phlox, 
Campanula,* Mimulus, Lilium, &c., vie in beauty with many of the 
denizens of the greenhouse and stove. For growing upon rock-work, 
many of the perennials are admirably adapt^ ; Saponaria ocymoides, 
Arabis alpina and others, Aubrietia purpurea, Phlox procumbens. 
Lychnis maritima, are examples of such as are most suitable for this 
purpose. Many of those which possess trailing habics are also well 
worthy of being grown in pots, for the purpose of decorating vases, 
&c., when in bloom. Where a small piece of reserve ground can be 
spared for the purpose, it will be found a very useful practice to culti- 
vate a number of the most showy perennials in pots, for the purpose of 
standing in the most conspicuous parts of the garden when in bloom. 
Many, also, of the more tender kinds, that will scarcely endure the 
cold and wet of our winters in the open borders, may be preserved and 
grown in pots, and made to contribute, when in bloom, to the general 
ornament. For the preservation of many very handsome plants, such 
as Lychnis fulgens, Delphinum Barlowii, Hulraei, and Sinensis, Linum 
monogynum, and very many others that will not endure the wet of our 
winters in most parts of the country, a covering of boards, or of some 
other material that will effectually exclude the rain, is all that is neces- 
sary, full exposure being absolutely requisite at all times, except during 
rain or severe frost. The object of this paper is not to give directions 
for the culture of these plants, but I must here be permitted to protest 
against a practice very often adopted with reference to many of the 
strong-growing perennials, namely, that of cutting round them with a 
spade when grown too large, and leaving the internal and exhausted 
part to grow, Avhile the outer and healthier portions are destroyed. 
The more excellent way is to take off the outer portion, which con- 
tains the strongest and best buds, and if it is desirable or necessary to 
replant in the same situation, to dig up and bury deeply the old por- 
tion, and replant the part taken off upon it. 

If the hints now thrown out should be the means of reviving atten- 
tion in any instance to a class of plants worthy of notice, the object of 
the present paper will be answered. The great error into which cul- 
tivators of perennials appear to have fallen is this, that when once 
inserted in the ground they require no further attention. To tiiis 
neglect must be attributed the scarcity and almost entire loss of many 
valuable plants ; whereas, to keep up a stock of perennials, continual 
renewal must be had recourse to, either by seeds, or whatever may be 
the mode of increase of the plant concerned. Only by these means 
can a collection be maintained in vigour, and in a condition to yield 
increasing interest to the cultivator. 
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CULTURE OP ALPINE PLANTS. 

BY AN AMATEUB. 

These very interesting plants have long been great favourites of mine, 
and it has afforded me great pleasure to observe that the last two sea- 
sons nearly all the principal horticultural and floricultural societies in 
and around London, also in the country, have admitted them to form 
a class for collections of which prizes were offered and awarded. At 
the Chiswick, Regent’s Park, and Surrey Gardens shows, very exten- 
sive collections were exhibited, and they attracted the particular atten- 
tion and admiration of visitors. Let this class of plants be examined 
closely, and perhaps there does not exist a more lovely group in Flora’s 
train. 

The Alpine tribe of plants is composed of a general assemblage of 
such as are dwarf, small, and some requiring particular care in culti- 
vation. The greater part are natives of Alpine situations ; many on 
the hills of our own country ; some, however, inhabit our woods, and 
others are arenarious, sea-side, or bog plants. In fact, a collection of 
Alpines 'properly consists of such plants only as grow on high moun- 
tains, whether of this country, America, Switzerland, or others. They 
are universally low, bushy, and mostly evergreen. In some of their 
native situations they are covered with snow the greater part of the 
year, and consequently never experience excess of heat or cold. In 
consequence of their vegetating at so great an altitude, they are sur- 
rounded by a light, thin atmosphere, mostly charged with moisture. 
The soil in which they grow is soft, black, and peat-like, filling up the 
crevices of the rocks, or forming a thin stratum on the surface. In 
England, Alpine plants are often planted out on rock-work and in 
shady borders ; but experience shows that they never succeed well or 
long in such situations ; we therefore should endeavour to imitate their 
natural habits, and plant them in pots, protecting them in wdnter from 
too much wet, by placing them in a cold frame or pit, where they 
ouglit to be firmly plunged in coal-ashes. In addition to the glass, a 
covering of mats should be added in frosty weather, and, if very severe, 
left constantly on. This month they will begin to show signs of vege- 
tation, and should be carefully repotted, dividing such as it is desirous 
to increase. The pots in which they are placed should be 60’s, and 
most efficiently drained. The soil in which most of them wdll thrive 
should be composed of one-half light sandy-loam, and one-half good 
peat ; if the loam be rather strong, a quantity, not more than one-sixth 
part, of fine white sand should be added, and a little w ell-decomposed 
leaf-mould will be a beneficial addition. As they are repotted they 
should be again placed in the frame, to protect them from heavy rain 
until they have taken root. Some few of them are annuals, and some 
of the perennials will have shed their seed during summer, and then 
die ; it is therefore advisable to let the pots in which they grow remain 
undisturbed for a time, and in all probability a stock of young plants 
will make their appearance. Seeds of any kind which have been saved 
should now be sown in pots of finely-sifted soil, scattering them thinly 
on the surface, that the plants may have room to attain a considerable 
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size before they are potted off, as they are very liable to damp off if 
potted when small. The summer station for Alpines should be chosen 
with an aspect as near north as possible, and where they will not be 
exposed to the sun more than two hours in the morning ; but they 
must by no means be under the shade or drip of trees. They should 
be placed on, or plunged in, finely-sifted coal-ashes, and every means 
taken to keep worms from them. As there is no class of plants which 
are sooner destroyed, either by drouglit or excess of heat, too much 
attention cannot be paid to watering them, in order to keep them, and 
the ground around them, constantly moist ; but they should never be 
indiscriminately watered all over with a coarse-rosed watering-pot, or 
exposed to heavy rain. In the month of November they should be 
placed in their winter quarters, at which time the pots should be care- 
fully examined, and any that are infected with worms should be turned 
out of the pot, and the worms picked out, without disturbing the boles. 
After they are placed in the frame or pit, all the air possible must be 
given them in fine weather, and they must be carefully and sparingly 
watered, examining them frequently, and removing all signs of damp 
or mould that appears. 

An extended descriptive list of Alpines would not be suitable for 
one number of the Cabinet, but the following genera contain a large 
portion of the best and most showy species: — Alyssum, Anagallis, 
Anemone, Arabis, Arenaria, Asperula, Aubrietia, Beilis, Bulbocodium, 
Campanula, Cerastium, Coronilla, Cyclamen, Cypripedium, Cruci- 
anella. Diant hus, Draba, Dryas, Dracocephalum, Elichrysum, Epi- 
medium, Erica, Fumaria, Gentiana, Galium, Geranium, Gysophilla, 
Geum, Ilepatica, llelianthemum, Hieracium, Iberis, Iris, Jasiohe, 
Lamium, Lathyrus, Linaria, Lithospermum, Lotus, Lychnis, Lysi- 
machia, Myosotis, Mesembryanthemum, Ophrys, Orchis, Orobus, 
Oxalis, Papaver, Phlox, Polygala, Potentilla, Primula, Pulmonaria, 
Pulsatilla, Pyrola, Paiiunculus, Saxifraga, Scilla, Sedum, Semper- 
vivuin, Silene, Soldanella, Spergula, Stellaria, Trillium, Veronica, 
Viola, Vinca. To these may be added the numerous dwarfs of the 
Ferns and Mosses. 

Most of your readers are acquainted with these various families of 
plants, and the nurserymen who keep large collections of herbaceous 
plants M ould be able to make a selection of the best for any person not 
acquainted with the general species. 


PROPERTIES OF THE TULIP. 

Mr. G LENNY insists that anything beUveen the half and the third of a 
ball is the perfection of a Tulip, and instances the diagram which we 
have here copied in illustration. 

He claims to have been the first to publish the fact (for he m ill call 
it nothing less) that a Tulip ought to be a portion of a hollow ball, or, 
in other words, spherical, so far as it goes. He denies that the Tulip 
is one jot better or worse in shape whether it is half a ball in the 
morning or expands to the third of a larger ball at noon or in the 
afternoon ; and if the Tulip will not expand to the third of a ball 
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without quartering; (that is, showing vacancies between the petals), he 
condemns it. Some writer on the subject, nevertheless, ventured to 
denounce Mr. Glenny’s proportions — making an eighth more or less 
to one or the other, and calling it his standard. He ventured also to 
accord to Mr. Groom the credit of deciding upon some other pro- 
portion ; but Mr. Groom never mentioned a hollow ball, on the con- 
trary, maintains the old doctrine of a shoulder instead of the easy 
curve. The first annexed cut shows Mr. Glenny’s extreme depth — 
half a ball, and the second shows it expanded to a third — its extreme 
shallowness. 




ROSES. 

Culture in Pots. — The first thing that should be attended to is to 
provide a good Jieap of soil for the plants to grow in. All like a rich 
soil, which should be made light for the delicate-rooting varieties, and 
more tenacious for the robust liardy kinds. 

To form a light soil, procure one barrow ful of seasoned turfy-loam, 
half a barrow of well-decomposed stable manure, half a barrow of leaf- 
mould, and silver-sand in proportion to the texture of the loam, which 
will in no case require more than one-fourth of its own bulk. 

The heavy soil may be composed of one barrow of stiff turfy-loam, 
one barrow of night-soil that has been mixed with loam and laid by 
for a year, half a barrow of leaf-mould, or well-pulverised manure, and 
sand as before recommended. The addition of about one-sixth of a 
barrow of burnt earth will be found to improve both composts. The 
materials should be thrown together at least three months before 
required for use, and turned frequently, that the integrant parts may 
become well incorporated, and ripened by exposure to the sun and air. 
The sieve is unnecessary, for as large pots are principally used, the 
coarser, in moderation, the soil is, the better will the plants thrive. 

Roses intended for growing in pots may be either on their own roots 
or on short stems ; the tea-scented and Chinese kinds are undoubtedly 
better in the former way. Roses cultivated to bloom in their natural 
period cannot be placed in too airy a situation, therefore keep them 
either plunged or placed on the surface, with moss or cinder-ashes 
about the pots, in an open spot in the garden. Whichever way is 
adopted, two things are to be guarded against — the ingress of w^ornis 
from the ground, and the egress of roots from the hole at the bottom 
of the pot. If the roots find their way into the ground, there will be 
few formed in the pot ; and the result will be, a more vigorous, but 
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less perfect, growth ; and if the plants are required to be removed at 
the time of flowering, they will receive a severe check. Both of these 
occurrences must therefore be prevented, by placing the pots on 
inverted seed-pans. 

The aim throughout the growing season should be to get a few stout 
well-ripened shoots by autumn — ^shoots that w ill bear strong pressure 
between the finger and thumb, without giving any indication of soft- 
ness, for it is these which will produce strong and perfect blooms. 
The w'ay to accomplish this is to place the plants a good distance from 
each other, and as the young shoots form they should be set wide apart, 
that they may enjoy full sunlight. From the earliest period of growth, 
it is necessary to look them over occasionally, with the design of 
encouraging such shoots as maintain the best position, and checking 
those whose tendency is to exclude others from a fair rate of growth, 
and destroy the symmetry of the plants. Weak shoots should be cut 
out, and disbudding practised freely. If two or three eyes burst from 
the same point, threatening to crowd across each other, a portion should 
be at once removed. — {PauVs Rose Garden^ a puhlieatio7i xaell worth 
procMrmg by all Rose growers.) 

Tea-Scented Hoses as Conservatory Climbers. — The follow'- 
ing kinds of Roses are suitable for the purpose : — Abricate, fawn, with 
apricot centre ; Julia Mansais, pure white ; Belle Allamande, cream, 
shaded with blush ; Bougere, rosy-bronze ; Baret, rosy-purple ; Clara 
sylvain, pure white ; Delices de Plantier, coppery-rose ; Devoniensis, 
pale yellow; Eugene Dcsgaches, clear rose; Goubalt, bright rose, 
centre buff; Lynnais, rosy-lilac, very large; Madame cle St. Joseph, 
salmon-pink ; Marie de Mcdicis, rose, with centre fawn ; Niphetos, 
pale lemon ; Originale, blush, with rose centre ; Safrona, apricot, 
changing to buff; Souvenir efun Aine, salmon and rose-shaded ; 
Triumph de Luxemberg, coppery-rose. Any of these will grow ten 
or more feet high, and by giving them a season of rest, in withholding 
water for the time, then gradually supplying them, at any desirable 
period, even winter, a fine display may be had. 

Finest Kinds for Successive Bloom. — 

1. Summer RosES,flowering in May and June. 

Provence — Unique. 

Moss — Alice Servi, Celina, Comtesse de Noe, White Bath. 

JDamash — Madame Hardy. 

White — Le Seduisante, Sophie de Mavoilly. 

French — Boule de Nanteuil, Latour d’ Auvergne. 

Hybrid Provence — Emmerance, La Yolupte, Princess Clementine. 

Hybrids, i^arious — Chenedolle, Coup dTIebe, William Jesse. 

2. Autumn Roses, flowering from July to October. 

Hamash, perpetual — Mogador. 

Hybrid, perpetual — La Heine, Baronne Prevost, Duchess of Suther- 
land, Lady Alice Peel, Louis Buonaparte, Madame Laflky, Mrs. 
Elliot, Geant des Batailles. 

Hourbon — Armosa, Coup dTIebe, George Cuvier, Madame Nevard, 
Queen, Somnet, Souvenir de Malmaison. 
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China — Cramoise Superieure, Madame Brecon, Mrs, Bosanquet, 
Oomte de Paris, Eliza Sauvage. 

Tea-scented — Nephethos, j^ranot. 


SALVIA GESNERIFLORA. 

Last summer one of our correspondents requested us to state what 
treatment must be pursued to induce this very splendid plant to flower. 
Till this application was made to us, we were not aware of any diffi- 
culty relative to its blooming. With us it has flowered profusely, and 
its large brilliant scarlet blossoms were highly ornamental. 

We inserted our method of treatment in the Magazine for September 
last, page 100. In Mr. Paxton’s Magazine of Gardening and Botany 
for tlie present month, the following remarks on this fine Salvia are 
inserted : — 

‘‘ Salvia Gesneriflora . — Several specimens of this Heath we remarked 
coming freely into flower in the gardens of the Dowager Duchess of 
Northumberland, Sion House. This species is not very generally cul- 
tivated, owing to the nature of the plant not being thoroughly under- 
stood, particularly its period of flowering, which is during the first 
three months of the year. Mr. Iveson, the gardener, informed us that 
the young plants were turned out into the border during summer, to 
allow for full scope of growth, and, before frost, taken up, potted, and 
placed in the greenhouse ; and during January, when other species of 
Salvias are going out, this commences and continues flowering for three 
months. The flowers are a bright scarlet, produced in pendant 
masses.” 

With us, as also in the Royal Gardens of Kew, it continued to bloom 
till August, and no doubt, if suitable attention were paid, plants might 
easily be brought to succeed others, so as to have it in bloom all the 
year. It deserves to be in every greenhouse or conservatory. 

This, as well as Salvia spendens, fulgens, speciosa, coccinea, pseuda 
coccinea, and splendens naiia, are very valuable plants for the green- 
house, sitting-room, or conservatory. They produce a beautiful effect 
through autumn and winter, their brilliant blossoms being highly orna- 
mental, and some of them fragrant. They are all easy of cultivation, 
and by stopping the leading shoots of plants in summer, causing them 
to push lateral ones, the season of bloom may be retarded to almost any 
period desired. We have long been surprised that these fine plants 
have not been more generally cultivated, especially for winter orna- 
ments, when all flowers are valuable. They may be procured at a very 
small cost, and, being readily propagated, a stock of kinds once 
obtained can be easily kept. Besides these advantages, some of them 
are splendid ornaments for the open beds and borders. 

ON REVIVING WITHERED PLANTS. 

BY FLORA. 

It may perhaps be useful to state the method I have adopted to recover 
withered plants. I lately received some Pinks and Carnations from a 
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friend, which had been packed at least seventeen days before they canie 
to hand, and had travelled upwards of 160 miles. When I opened the 
parcel, the Pinks were very much withered ; indeed, the grass had nearly 
become hay, and the earth and moss round the roots were perfectly dry ; 
but the Carnations, though in a very bad state, were looking a little 
greener than the Pinks. I immediately placed them, as they were, 
with the moss around them, in a pan of spring water, into which I had 
dissolved some nitre — about a small teaspoonftil to a quart. Here they 
remained for twenty-four hours, at the end of which time the Carna- 
tions had entirely recovered their fresh green appearance, and in forty- 
eight hours the Pinks looked nearly as well. I planted them imme- 
diately on taking them out of the water, and they are now looking as 
well as any others I possess. A quicker method is stated to be effectual, 
but this I never tried ; it is as follows : — “ Camphor is dissolved in 
alcohol until the latter is saturated ; the alcohol is then put into soft 
water, in the proportion of two drops to half an ounce. Withered or 
apparently dead plants put into this liquid, and allowed to remain there 
from two to four hours, will revive if they had not been completely 
dead before being put in.” 


ON THE NERIUM OLEANDER, &c. 

* 

In the two last volumes of this Magazine there have been inserted 
some queries, remarks, and instructions on the culture of this lovely 
tribe of plants. It cannot be too strongly recommended, and any 
information tending to its improved cultivation we are glad to obtain. 
The general complaints have been that the plant did not bloom freely ; 
the flower-buds dropped off, the plant becomes a naked, straggling, 
unsiglitly object. 

In its native climate and situations, the Oleander is found growing 
on the margins of or near to lakes, rivers, brooks, &c., where tlie soil 
generally consists of the sediment deposit left by the muddy waters 
which have overflowed the banks. The summers are hot and dry, and 
winters comparatively cool. It generally commences blooming at the 
time of the overflowing of the waters, and this excess of water con- 
tributes to promote the vigour and constancy of bloom. When the 
blooming season is over, the several months of drought follow, and 
the ground becomes parched, during which the Oleander has its period 
of growth at first, and that of rest follows. It begins to move afresh 
when the autumnal rains descend, and in our winter months the flower- 
buds are formed in those milder climates. A rich strong loam is 
what the plant requires, plenty of pot-room ; and when the flower-buds 
become exposed, the pots should be placed in pans, and a fresh supply 
of water be daily given, and occasional syringing over head. Mr. 
Beaton observes in the Cottage Gardener ^ — 

“ The reason why the Oleander refuses to blossom, is either the 
want of sufficient heat, light, and air, while it is making its annual 
growth with us in summer, or for want of the necessary supply of water 
at the same time ; and it must be the want of abundance of water at 
the roots that causes the flower-buds to drop off without expanding. 
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After the summer growth is finished, there is no better place for the 
Oleander to stand than in the full sun out of doors, and, if possible, 
having the shelter of a house or wall on the north side. Oleanders 
require very little water from the end of September till March ; indeed 
merely enough to prevent the soil from becoming powdery. 

‘‘ Without a peculiar mode of pruning, it is impossible to keep their 
heads from becoming straggling and out of bounds after a few years ; 
and, as they flower on the ends of the shoots made last year, we must 
not cut off their points in order to get a bushy head, for, if we do, we 
cut away tlie flowering parts. Therefore to keep a large plant in good 
flowering order, one-half of the flowering branches must be cut down 
every year to the last joint from the old wood, as soon as the flowering 
is over for tlie season. Now as the young shoots start off in threes 
roiind the flowers, and begin to lengthen long before the flowers expand, 
such of the shoots as you intend to cut down ought to have the three 
points of the shoots round the flowers stopped as soon as they appear. 
This wdll throw the whole strength of the branch into the flowers, and 
will also cause the bottom eyes to push out three strong shoots, as soon 
as cut down after flowering.” If there be too many new shoots, thin 
them at an early stage. Dwarf bushy plants of the Neriunis may 
readily be produced by an annual attention to pruning, and to bloom 
vigorously from one foot high and upwards as desired. 

This tribe of plants is a great favourite witli our continental garden- 
ing neighbours, and considerable effbrts have been made to increase 
the number of kinds by hybridizing ; we have received a number of 
their best varieties, but in the nursery collections there, upwards of 
sixty varieties are found, comprising purple, white, rose, pink, scarlet, 
yellow, sulphur, &c. All are lovely, ornamental, fragrant, and deserve 
every attention in cultivation; succeeding admirably in the dwelling- 
room, greenhouse, or conservatory. 

GOLD AND SILVER FISH. 

In recent number of this Magazine, some particulars of the 
breeding of these fishes were asked for. A friend of mine, who has 
had much opportunity of obtaining information, has sent me the fol- 
lowing remarks “ It is a well known fact, that warmth adds much 
to their tendency to increase, hence their abounding in such numbers 
in ponds in Lancashire and other parts of the country connected with 
steam engines, where the water is kept at a high temperature. Al- 
though this is evidently congenial to their habits, so far as regards the 
rapid increase of the , species, a higii temperature is not however indis- 
pensable even for this purpose. 1 found them to multiply in great 
numbers in pools and ponds, where the water was at all times of the 
ordinary temperature. I believe, however, that their tendency to 
increase is greatly promoted by a circumstance which it is my present 
purpose to notice. In a small ornamental pond in my pleasure ground, 
in which I have for many years kept some gold fish, ( Cyprinus auratm,) 

1 have been in the habit of annually placing a bundle, of about fifteen 
inches in diameter, of birch twigs, and fastening them to the bottom 
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and at the side the most exposed to the sun. That the fish would not 
have produced spawn had the birch twigs been omitted to be placed 
in the pond, I by no means wish to assert ; I am, however, fully per- 
suaded that since I adopted this means, they have become more pro- 
lific. The spawn has on all occasions,’ without an exception, been 
deposited in these twigs. It does not appear to be of so much import- 
ance to the spawn itself, as to thaf of affording protection to the fish in 
their earlier stages of growth. For about three weeks they may be 
seen hovering around the vicinity of their birth-place. Seldom ven- 
turing more than a few inches beyond the outer edge of the bundle of 
twigs.” I have found that spring water is too cold for them, and often 
contains some mineral that is injurious. 


ABRONIA UMBELLATA. 



Mr, Haktweg discovered this cliaiming plant growing on the sea- 
sands at Monterey, in California. It is a creeping plant, producing 
long, rapidly extending shoots, which bear a profusion of flowers. It 
has very much the habit of the Verbena, and the umbels of flowers are 
very similar. They are of a pretty rosy-purple, with a lighter centre, 
and are exceedingly fragrant, especially in tlie evening. It is a free 
grower, and does well either in pots or in the open ground ; in fact, it 
requires the same treatment as the Verbena, 

Our bedding plants have, within a few recent years, had many 
valuable additions in the lovely Cuphea platycentra and strigulosa. 
Anemone japonica, Ileliotropium Voltairianum, and Triomph de 
Leigh ; various Lobelias, Salvias, Bouvardias, Selugos, &c. All are 
valuable, especially so for objects of admiration from a sitting-room ; 
but the Abronia has an excellency beyond the others in its delicious 
perfume, and if planted near a dwelling-room, its very agreeable 
sweetness may be enjoyed. It is a charming plant for a basket (see 
the figure at the head of this article), or grown in pots, extending over 
the sides and hanging gracefully. It; is readily cultivated, easily 
increased, and good to preserve. 

Vol. XVII. No. 29.— V.iS. I' 
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THE SWEET VIOLET. 

It is such an universal favourite that it should always be sown, or 
planted, near walks, clumps, at the edges of belts and plantations, in 
\vildernesses, in large borders under the trees by the sides of drives up 
to a mansion, and in all the otherwise neglected places about an estate. 
The air should be redolent of its sweets, it should occupy a space in 
all the shady nooks, for the drawing-room sliould be supplied each 
morning with abundance of its flowers, and no place where they will 
grow should be without them ; once sown they require no more care 
in those waste places, because every plant that thrives will spread 
enormouslj’^, and if they be not burned up with tlie sun they are sure 
to ffourisb. How many fine estates abound in shad}’^ walks and drives, 
totally neglected as to flowers and other attributes of a garden, where 
one day to turn the soil here and there, and bestow a few' plants or 
seeds of the Violet, would give a charm to many wealthy people 
w'holly unknow'n. The general disposition to do no more than they 
are obliged to do, operates greatly against tlie preservation of those 
natural beauties which, however insignificant in themselves, yield a 
charm in combination with other features. A bed of Violets near a 
mansion, surrounded by gorgeous exotics and fragrant aromatic plants, 
might indeed seem nothing, if not out of place ; but in the retired 
shades of the richly-wooded domain, with nothing but the humble 
Daffodil for its companion, the Violet asserts its empire and maintains 
its sw^ay. Never then neglect the Violet. The chief sorts are single 
and double-flowering, white, purple, dark blue, and pale blue. 


FLORAL EXHIBITIONS. 

The Royal South London Society held their first exhibition for 
the season, on the 17th instant, at the Horns Tavern, Kennington. 
The stove and greenhouse plants exhibited, were, in every instance that 
we noticed, well grown specimens of their kinds, and reflected much 
credit to the growers. The florists* flowers were more numerous than 
we recollect to have seen on any previous first show. The Cinerarias 
were numerous, well grow'n, and in the seedlings there were some 
valuable acquisitions to this charming tribe of flow'ers. 

In Auriculas, the first prize w'as obtained by Ginger, Esq., for 
the best pair, Taylor's Glory and Page's Champion. J. Chapman, 
Esq., second, for Dickson's Duke of W^ellington and Hogg's Waterloo. 
Mr. Edwards was third, with Waterhouse’s Conqueror of Europe and 
Cleggs’s Crucifix. For four varieties, W. Ginger, Esq., again received 
the first prize for Kenyon's Ringleader, Stretch's Emperor Alexander, 
Dickson’s Duke of Wellington, and Taylor’s Glory. J. Chapman, 
Esq., the second, for Hogg's Waterloo, Hedge's Britannia, Water- 
house's Conqueror of Europe, and Smith’s Waterloo. Mr. Edwards 
was third, with Dickson s Unique, Page's Champion, Waterhouse's Con- 
queror of Europe, and Cleggs Crucifix. Mr. James Dickson exhi- 
bited four magnificent plants, Dickson's Duke of Wellington and 
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Unique, Page’s Champion, and Taylor’s Glory. They were awarded the 
first prize in the nurserymen’s class. Dr. Bushell took the second prize, 
with Page’s Champion, Dickson’s Duke of Wellington, Metcalfs 
Lancashire Hero, and Taylor’s Glory. Mr. Gaines the third, with 
Wild’s Bright Phoebus, Gaines* Elegance, Stretch’s Emperor Alexan- 
der, and Smith’s Waterloo. An extra prize, offered by Mr. Dutton 
for the best three of Oliver’s Lovely Anne, was awarded to Mr. 
James Dickson. Other extra prizes for these plants, were taken by 
Mr. James Dickson and J. Chapman, Esq. First class certificates were 
given to Mr. Dickson for two seedling Auriculas, named Sir Charles 
Napier and Freedom. 

In Cinerarias, Mr. Robinson took the first prize, offered by Mr. 
I very, of Peckham, for the best eight, with well-grown specimens of 
Ivery’s Conqueror, Colossus, Attraction, Desirable, Pet, and Brilliant, 
Henderson’s Beauty of St. John’s Wood, and Royal Crimson. A 
prize was awarded to Mr. Mockett for the following eight — Ivery’s 
Colossus, Purple Prince, and Defiance, Henderson’s Beauty of St. 
John’s Wood, Royal Crimson, Vernate, Bendisi, and Coronet. 
In the Dealer’s class, Mr. Henderson, of Wellington-road, took 
the first prize with twelve magnificently grown plants ; viz. — 
Rosette, disk dark, the remainder a brilliant rose, one inch across; 
Consuell’s, disk light, the remainder blue, one inch across, a good 
shaped flower ; Wellington, disk dark, the petals white tipped 
with bright rose, one inch across ; Alboni, disk buff, petals white 
tipped with purple, one inch across, a fine formed flower, and very 
pretty ; Zenobia, disk very dark, surrounded with red, the re- 
mainder a violet colour ; Coronet, disk dark, surrounded with white, 
and tipped with deep rose, one inch across, good form ; Annie, disk 
dark, surrounded with pure white, the rest a bright violet ; Cerito, 
disk buff*, surrounded with white, and bordered with a pretty lavender- 
lilac, a first-rate variety, and worthy a place in every collection (see 
figure in our Magazine, last J une) ; Blue de Ciel, disk nearly white, 
and the petals a fine rich blue, one inch across ; Emperor, a large 
flower of bright rosy crimson colour, very showy, and a good form ; 
Diana Vernon, a rich purple, good form, middle sized flower ; Fair 
Rosamond, disk nearly white, petals pure white tipped with pink, one 
inch across, and fine form. Mr. Ivery was second, with twelve well- 
grown plants — Nymph, Coronet, Emma, Satellite, Countess of Zetland, 
Prime Minister, Pre-eminent, Pride of Surrey, Red Rover, Red Rover, 
Maritima, Beauty of Peckham, and Attmction. In Seedling Cinerarias, 
first class certificates Mere aw'arded to the following : — Henderson’s 
Pauline, Perodi, Adela Villiers, Carlotta Grisi, Ivery’s One in the Ring, 
Kendall’s Richard Cobden,Hamp’sAbdalonyradies, Ambrose’s Modesta, 
and Alba Purpurea. We made notes of the following exhibited by Mr. 
Henderson : — Madame Rosate, disk very dark, surrounded with white, 
and the remainder a pretty lavendar colour, fine form and of first rate 
excellence. Pauline, disk a buff colour, and the remainder a rich 
bluish purple, fine petal and form, first rate, flower large. Adela 
Villiers, disk drab colour, surrounded with M'hite, and the remainder 
a bright purple; the petals are numerous, being narrow, but fine 
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shape, free from notches at the end; so regular are the petals ar- 
ranged, that the flower appears as a circle filled up, it is a pretty 
variety. Flora M‘Ivor, disk dark, and the remainder a pretty crimson, 
fine form, and first rate. Madam Perodi, disk black, surrounded with 
pure white, and the remainder a bright rosy-purple, flower one inch 
across, a very pretty variety. The above are of the dwarf class of 
growth, from nine inches to a foot high, and profuse bloomers. Mr. 
Pond, of Bath, exhibited Bride, the rising disk is of a buff colour, sur- 
rounded with white, and the rest of a handsome pale lilac ; the petals 
are of excellent form, and being new in colour, renders it a valuable 
acquisition, one inch across. Bridesmaid, the disk is dark surrounded 
with white, and tiie ends of the petals blue, a neat variety. Compacta, 
disk dark, next white, and petals tipped with purple ; flower three- 
quarters of an inch across, a second-rate flower. Lilac perfection, disk 
surrounded with white, and the remainder a beautiful lavendar- 
lilac colour. The plant is a dwarf grower, free bloomer, and the 
flower is an inch across, it is a first class flower. Sir Charles Napier, 
a bright crimson, blooming profusely. Queen of May, disk very clark, 
surrounded with white, the remainder a bright purple, very neat and 
pretty, also a good formed flower, one inch across. Formosa superba, 
disk dark, the remainder a rich crimson-purple. Fine formed petals, 
and very showy. The following were shown by Messrs. Pond, Ivery 
and Son, and others : — Pre-eminent, disk a yellowish colour, and the 
petals a beautiful violet, three-quarters of an inch across, fine form 
and very pretty, worth a place in any collection ; Emma, disk very 
dark, surrounded with white, and bordered with light blue, one inch 
across, very handsome; Beauty of Peckham, Attraction, Maritima, 
Pride of Surrey, Red Rover, Prime Minister, Countess of Zetland, 
Satellite, Nymph, Defiance, Vernalis, and Beauty of St. John’s Wood. 

Pansies. — Mr. Edwards took the first prize for twenty-four blooms, 
with Hoare’s Superb, Mary Jane, Mrs. Hamilton, Miss Edwards; Con- 
stellation, Supreme, Climax, Caroline, Duke of Norfolk, Curion, Per- 
seus, Wonderful, Aurora, Zobeli, Prince, Lady Sale, Prince of Orange, 
Leonanta. Mr. Over took the second prize, with Beauty Supreme, Ma- 
donna, Duchess of Norfolk, Model of Perfection, Cossack, Cypress, Per- 
seus, Almanzor, Rainbow, Tryfosa, Dr. Wolff, Goliah, Excellent, Fair 
Flora, Attila, Euclid, Wellington, Duke of Norfolk, Mrs. Hamilton, 
Perfection, Exquisite, Climax, Arethusa, Duchess of Rutland. Mr. 
Harms was third, with twenty-four blooms of similar varieties, or 
nearly so. Mr. Turner took the first prize in the Dealer’s class for 
twenty-four blooms, viz. Almanzor, Duke of Norfolk, Climax, 
Rainbow, Mrs. Hamilton, Inventor, Perseus, Charmer, Addison, Miss 
Edwards, Attraction, Arethusa, Duchess of Rutland, Zobeli, Aurora, 
Ophir, Model of Perfection, Supreme, Duchess of Norfolk, Candidate, 
Constellation, Prince, Example, Mrs. Beck. Mr. Thomson was 
second, with Mrs. Hamilton, Duke of Norfolk, Rainbow, Almanzor, 
Constellation, Celeste, Model of Perfection, Milo, Cossack, Supreme, 
Aptemus, Privateer, Aurora, Madonna, Perseus, Fair Flora, Superb, 
Polyphemus, Penelope, Caroline, Duke of Richmond, Waterloo, 
Prince. Mr. Bragg received the third prize. 
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TO BLOOM THE CLEMATIS SIEBOLDII IN PROFUSION 
IN THE GREENHOUSE. 

BY A PBACTICAL FLOWER GARDENER, 

Few plants are so ornamental as the Clematis Sieboldii ; when properly 
cultivated and in profuse bloom, it is invaluable for adorning the 
greenhouse or conservatory. I used to retain plants in the greenhouse 
all tlie year, but they bloomed sparingly after the first season ; but by 
the following method the plants bloom in vast profusion, and the white 
in contrast with the dark centre of the flowers is highly interesting and 
handsome. The following is the method of treatment I pursue : — 

Towards autumn I place the plants out of doors, against the garden 
wall, when tlie pots are covered round the sides and over the surface 
with dry litter ; the pots themselves are set upon slate to keep the 
worms from entering at the holes in the bottom. The stems of the 
plant, which are very slender, are of course by this time well ripened, 
and are trained over a wood trellis. The whole of the branches are 
securely tied, so that they do not receive any injury from the friction 
occasioned by the high winds. They remain here throughout the 
winter, and towards the end of March I take them into the greenhouse ; 
they are, however, first shifted into fresh soil, and are kept in the 
greenhouse about three weeks, and from this department I remove 
them to the forcing-house; where they receive a slight degree of 
excitement, in being submitted to a temperature varying from fifty to 
sixty degrees Fahrenheit. This is the temperature 1 keep my forcing- 
house, in which I bring forward my early flowers. I ought to observe 
here that with respect to pruning, I do not find that this plant requires 
anything more doing in this way, than merely cutting out the dead 
parts of the slender twigs or stems. 1 never do more than this, but 
always cut away the old ties, and replace them with new ones. In 
doing tliis I may observe, that I would not advise that the whole plant 
should be untied at once, but that a few tics only should be cut away, 
and again replaced before any more are undone. Unless this be 
attended to, the little slender stems become entangled ; and in replacing 
them, even with the greatest care, they are often broken and otherwise 
injured. This is an evil common to all plants of similar habits ; and 
therefore I mention it wdth that view', as much as with reference to 
the plant in question. During the bright w'eather in summer, when 
this plant is come fully into bloom, it is removed to the greenhouse ; 
and if an airy situation, partially shaded, can be given to it, so much 
the better. There is seldom any great necessity either for much tying 
of young shoots or pruning, as the plant blooms so freely that the 
luxuriance of the shoots are greatly checked, and in full bloom tljere is 
scarcely either foliage or shoots to be seen. 

The compost which I grow my plants in is a strong rich loam, con- 
taining bone-dust, horn-shavings, and other stimulating manures ; these 
are mixed up with the earth many mouths before it is used. The 
plants are grown in rather large pots, and very carefully attended to 
in watering-. 





M ay — the cheerful “ merrie ” month of May — once 

again unfolds her flowery mantle. Our beds and ^ 

" borders are now bespangled o’er with the varied and ^ 

beautiful tints of opening flowers. The pits and greenhouses offer the 
garden their winter-stored subjects, already bursting into active growtli, 
and eager to breatlie the free and open air. Some caution and care 
must, however, still be exercised ; the return of occasional sharp frost 
duriiig the past fortnight reminds us that all danger is not quite passed, 
and that it will be advisable to be prepared with some protecting 
material to shelter, in case of need, such plants as are most susceptible 
of injury. Amongst the usual bedding plants, do not forget Cuphea 
platycentra, Heliotropium Voltairianuni, Plumbago Larpentae, &c. 
If not already decided upon, determine at once all your plans ; pay 
particular attention to the arrangement of colours. A flower-garden 
may be richly furnished with plants, but be very ineffective if the 
colours are badly arranged. For producing brilliant effect in masses, 
reject parti-coloured flow^ers ; such are never effective. Use pure and 
decided colours, such as brilliant scarlet, pure white, deep purple, 
bright yellow, &c. ; those which are in close affinity kill each other. 
Take care not to mix plants which are of doubtful duration when in 
bloom with those of a more permanent character; remembering always 
that the beauty of a formal flower-garden depends upon its being in all 
its details a perfect work of art, in which no blemish should occur. 
There must be high keeping, symmetry, judicious arrangement of 
colours (traceable to fixed principles), or it will not form a satisfactory 
w'hole. Young gardeners should attend to this. Many persons plant 
their stock so thinly tliat their beds are not covered till late in the 
season ; we advise thick planting for speedy effect. 

Wliere annuals are required for late flowering, they may yet be 
sowui ; and hardy annuals that have come up too numerously should 
be thinned out, so as to retain but enough to be vigorous. Tender 
annuals, raised in pots or frames, should be taken, with as much soil to 
the roots as possible, and after the middle of the month be carefully 
planted out. After all planting is done, the next operations will be 
training and pegging down the plants ; this is a tedious but most im- 
portant process towards having well-furnished beds. Climbing plants 
will now require training from time to time, according to their 
growth. 

Florists’ Flowers. — Amongst these we may class theAntirrlimum; 
many of the kinds now in cultivation are exceedingly pretty, and deserve 
to be grown. Now is the best period to plant them out in beds, there- 
fore, if not already done, no time should be lost in procuring such as 
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may be desired. Auriculas. — The blooming season of these favourites 
is now nearly over, and their growth commencing ; they should there- 
fore be immediately repotted, so that they may receive the benefit of 
additional stimulant, and thus more vigorous and much stronger plants 
will be obtained than if the potting is deferred until autumn. Car- 
nations and Picotees are by this time in their blooming pots, and as 
they advance in growth attention will be necessary to stick and tie 
them up neatly. Stir up the surface soil of the pots, and add a dress- 
ing of mixed loam and well-decayed dung. Cinerarias. — As these go 
out of bloom cut down the stems, which will induce an abundance of 
shoots for increase. Dahlias. — The last week in the month is as early 
as it is safe to commence planting out. The young plants will be 
greatly strengthened by repotting them into larger pots, giving all the 
favourable air possible, in order to have them hardy when turned out. 
Fuchsias, — liepot and trim all the plants recpiired for specimens; 
encourage their growth by frequently syringing them over-head, and 
take care immediately to stop such shoots as are of too redundant 
growth, so as to preserve the plant uniform. Pansies. — Cuttings put 
in last month, as directed, may now be planted in a shady bed, for 
summer blooming. Copious watering in dry weather will be necessary. 
Such as are grown in pots, for show, require particular attention, and 
by thinning out the side shoots much finer blooms may be liad. In 
the seed-bed, any promising varieties should have a little dung placed 
around them, and watered occasionally, to promote tlieir growth. 
Pelargoniums. — Such as have not been stopped back will now be 
coming into bloom. Keep them free from the green fly, by fumigat- 
ing, washing them afterwards. Pinhs. — As the blooming stems 
advance, they will require thinning out. Such as are not generally 
inclined to burst their pods may have all the stems but one removed. 
The more robust and very double kinds should have tw o or three stems 
left, according to the strength of the plant. Kead’s Jenny Lind and 
Turner’s XX. are the best of the new one^, and will be conspicuous at 
tlje coming shows. Ranunculuses. — If dry weather sets in, water 
must be liberally supplied ; apply it between the roots, and not over 
the foliage, and use rain-w’ater if possible, preferring evening for the 
operation. Tulips. — Tlie top cloth should at once be got on, to pro- 
tect from storms of heavy rain and iiail,and never let the sun reach the 
flowers after they show colour, but give all the air possible. 

IN THE rOECING FRAME- 

Continue to strike cuttings of stove and greenhouse plants, and pot 
off’ such as are struck. Plants intended to be flow eririg specimens for 
the greenhouse, such as Achimenes, Gloxinias, Gesnerias, &c., sliould 
be giow'n here and brought forw'ard as rapidly as practicable. WJjat 
are termed greenhouse annuals, as Balsams, Cockscombs, Salpiglossis, 
Ehodanthe, cfec. ; Thunbergias, &c., should be got on quickly. A 
strong stimulating soil, copious w'ateriugs, and ample pot room, to- 
gether with bottom heat, are inseparable necessaries to their successful 
cultivation. 
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IN THE GBEENHOtrSE AND COLD FBAME. 

A free ventilation is of importance, and by closing with a humid 
atmosphere early in the evening, a vigorous growth will be best pro- 
moted. Give liberal shifts to such plants as require it, before the 
roots become matted, much injury is often done by deferring until a 
general shifting. Camellias, such as have formed their flower-buds, 
should be placed in a sheltered and shady situation out of doors. Ericas 
should have the ends of their shoots pinched off, to render them bushy 
and spreading. Climbing plants should be neatly tieil as they advance 
in growth, and abundance of flowers will be the result. In order to 
prolong the season of bloom of a favourite flower, much, in many cases, 
may at this time be done ; such as usually bloom during the early part 
of summer, may be made to flower at an advanced period, by stopping 
or pruning the growing shoots of a few specimens, tliereby causing 
them to form lateral shoots, and consequently a more prolific, as well 
as later bloom. Shrubby plants of weak growth, and which naturally 
make long frail shoots, are much improved by bonding down the 
branches, and fixing them to a wire attached to the rim of the pot, in 
this manner the nakedness of the plant at its base is hidden, and tlie 
check imposed on the ascent of sap, will induce an increased supply of 
shoots. 
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NO. 3.~CH0BUS or SPBING FLOWERS. 

BY JOHN DUGGAN, ESQ. 

‘‘ Some flowers o’ the Spring,” — Shakspere. 

“ Joying to hear the birds* sweet harmony.” — Spcnrcr,' 

O welcome sisters, once again we hail the bright’ning sky ; 

Each heart is lightly leaping — joy lives in every eye — 

And ev’ry bud, and ev’ry flow’r, and ev’ry bird and bee, 

Are blossoming in gladness now ; are singing merrily. 

See rosy spring is smiling at her lovely child reids birth ; 

And their beamy eyes of beauty glad their foster-mother, earth : 

And she kisses her sweet infants, and she dresses them in pride, 

And some she rears in garden -bo w’rs, and some on mountain side. 

Though bright the dreams of glory that through winter lit our sleep. 
While our kind and genial mother watched our slumber long and deep. 
O brighter are the faintest gleams that o’er our eyelids play. 

When morning from the East comes forth and wakens blushing May. 

O happy ! happy sisters ! how beautiful we are ! 

No chill, ungentle breezes, our loveliness to mar. 

Fond bees are humming o’er us ; sweet birds, to cheer us, sing ; 

And all the world doth truly love, and welcome flowers of spring. 
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HOYA BELLA — The beautiful Hoya. 

T he old well-known Hoya cariiosa, with its pendulous corymbs of 
wax-like flowers, replete with honey, and filling the house it 
inhabits with its rich but peculiar fragrance, is too well know^n to need 
description. 

Many newly-discovered species have of late years been introduced, 
and some have flowered ; but with two exceptions none have equalled 
the old favourite above mentioned. 

Our present subject, however, is superior in every point of view^ ; 
the flowers, for delicacy and beauty, surpass all the kinds yet known. 
Tlie habit of the plant is not climbing, nor does its general growth at 
all resemble that of H. carnosa ; the branches are slender, numerous, 
and thickly clothed with small leaves, scarcely so large as those of the 
broad-leaved Myrtle, and not much unlike them in form. 

The flowers are not only beautiful individually, but the corymbs are 
viewed to great advantage, from the circumstance of so large a pro- 
portion of green foliage forming a dense back ground ; the petals are 
of a very pure white, and beautifully frosted ; the central corona of 
fructification is of a rich carmine purple, and forms a very striking and 
lively contrast to the petals. Altogether it is a plant of first-rate 
importance in a collection, as the flowers endure in perfection for a 
long time, and are delightfully fragrant. 

NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Bakkehia melanocaulan — Dabk-stemmed. 

Orchidacea:, 

A graceful little plant. The flowers are borne on a pendant raceme 
from the apex of the stem ; they are from tw’elvc to fourteen in number, 
VoL. XVII. No. ** 
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an inch and a-half broad, about half an inch apart, and of a rosy-lilac 
colour. Native of Mexico. Introduced to the Belgian Gardens in 1848. 

Cattleya amethystina— ambthyst-lipped. 

Orchidacect, 

A charming epiphyte, having considerable resemblance to the C. in- 
termedia of English botanists. It has a short thick round stem, with a 
furrow on one side, supporting two lance-shaped, smooth, thick, fleshy 
leaves. The flowers, which grow from three to five in a short terminal 
raceme, issuing from a pale-coloured spathe, are large, and generally 
of a light pink or pale flesh colour ; the sepals and petals are lanceolate, 
somewhat pointed at the tips, spreading, with a full streak of pale 
yellow down the middle, and faintly tinged with light green at the 
bpe and points ; the lip is three-lobed ; the side lobes are of a light 
j)ink, the centre Jobe, the striking feature of the flowers, being of a 
rich violet colour j a narrow band down the centre, fading off to white 
at the extremity. Native of Brazil. Introduced in 1848 to the 
Belgian Gardens. 

Cattleya elegans — Elegant Cattleya. 

Orchidaceco, 

A handsome and magnificent species in the way of C. superba. 
The flowers, wliich are produced on a short few-flowered raceme, are 
large, and of a bright rosy-pink colour, which merges into a soft pale 
yellow towards the base of the petals, there terminating in light green. 
I he lip, or labellum, is three-lobed, the two side lobes being white, 
with a faint rosy tinge on the outside. The intermediate lobe is of a 
dark purple colour. Native of St. Catherine, in Brazil. Introduced 
to the Belgian Gardens. 

C^ELOGYNE FULIGINOSA DaRK FLOWERED. 

Orchidea;, Gynandria Monogynvi, 

A native of India. It was one of the plants derived from the Rev 
Mr. Clowes’ collection to the Royal Gardens of Kew. Each raceme 
of flowers has about four blossoms, of a rich ochre-yellow colour TJie 
lip is large, of a dark purple-brown, with a yellow margin. A separate 
flower IS nearly three inches across. (Figured in Bot, Mag, 4440.) 

CyrTANTHERA CATALPiEFOLIA — C aTALPA-LEAVED. 

It is of the ^me natural order as Justicia. It was sent from Hon- 
duras to the Royal Gardens of Kew, where it displayed its laro-c 
panicled heads of rich yellow flowers in the stove for a ]on<>' time. It 
is a very handsome species, and would form a fine contrast with the 

^ 71 ^^ ^ stoves, Justicia coccinea. (Figured in Bot 

Mag. 4444.) ° 


Dipladenia nobilis, VAR. Rosea novea — Rose-coloured variety 
OF Dipladenia nobilis. 

A handsome stove climber, differinar from D. nobilis in having more 
tubular-shaped blossoms, with the limb more fully expanded, and in 
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the colour of the interior of the throat being* of a deep rose colour ; 
the flowers borne in a racemose arrangement at the ends of the branches ; 
they are of a rich, deep, rosy-pink colour, and about two inches in 
diameter. Native of Brazil. Introduced in 1847 to the Belgian 
Gardens. 

Epidendrum sulphureum — Sulphur-flowered. 

The flowers are numerous, and produced in short racemes, usually 
from eight to ten in number, and forming a graceful panicle. The 
petals and sepals are of equal size, of a uniform sulphur colour. The 
labelluni is three-lobed ; the two side ones red, and beautifully lined 
with rose-colour, which terminates at the column in red streaks. 
Native of Guatemala. In the Belgian Gardens. 

Pentstemon ovatum, VAR. Atro-cceruleum — Dark-blue 
variety. 

A very showy perennial plant, growing from three to four feet high. 
The flowers form a loose many-flowered leafy panicle, and are tubular, 
the tube being about half an inch in length, and separating into a five- 
lubed limb, of about half an inch in diameter ; the colour, as the name 
implies, is a fine dark blue, deepening near the extremities, and merging 
into a bluish green towards the calyx ; the throat is of a yellowish 
tinge. A very desirable species. Native of the mountains of Columbia. 

Tiiyrsacantiius bracteolatus. — A plant which formerly be- 
longed to the Justicia. It inhabits New Grenada and the West India 
Islands. The flowers are borne in terminal panicles; tube an inch 
long, terminating in fine deeply-divided segments, of a deep scarlet 
colour. The plant is half shrubby, grows from two to three feet high, 
and blooms freely. It has bloomed in the stove at Ivew, and is very 
showy. (Figured in 13ot, Mag, 4441.) 

Dielytra spectabilis. — We shall be glad to see this plant become 
numerous, so that it ma}’- be in every garden ; we may then hope to 
see it in its true character, as in China, forming a beautiful bush, over- 
shadowed by the profusion of its large delicate rosy (Fumaria like) 
charming blossoms. It is well worth a place in every garden. 

IIhododendron arboreum iiybridum. — We have seen a few 
noble plants of this splendid variety in bloom ; the large heads of rich 
scarlet flowers produce a most brilliant effect. It deserves to be in 
every garden or shrubbery. 

Gardenia Stanleyana. — In the noble collection at Sion House, 
Dowager Duchess of Northumberland's, there is a splendid specimen 
in bloom, having about two hundred expanded flowers. The plant is 
about five feet high, and as much across. 

Mitraria coccinea. — In one of our volumes we figured tliis most 
beautiful flower. A handsome bushy plant was exhibited at the recent 
exhibition held in the liegent’s Park Garden by Messrs. Veitch. Its 
large bulging tube-formed flowers, an inch and a-half long and half an 
inch across, of a rich scarlet colour, hanging on long footstalks, had a 
charming appearance. It deserves to be in every collection of green- 
house plants. 
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Nemopbila maculata.— -This new species we recently figured ; it 
blo<Hiis very freely, grows rapidly, and its lovely fiovvers please all 
wd\o see it. It ought to be in every flower garden. Its well-defined 
rich violet-blue spots produce a beautiful contrast with tlie white ground. 

Azaleas. — ^The finest kinds at the exhibition at Chiswick, Iloyal 
Botanic, and the Iloyal South London shows are the following ; any 
l>erson desirous of possessing the best may rely on their being sucli : — 
A. variegata, A. exquisita, A. optimata, A. macrantha purpurea, A. 
Bianca, A. Broughtonia, A. delicata, A. Gledstannia, and A. sinensis. 
Numerous others were shown, as will be seen in the account in this 
Number; but the above were much superior to tlie others, having finer 
form, and the colours so very distinct in contrast with each other. 
AVe noticed in our May Number a variety, named the Duke of Wel- 
lington. This ought to be in every collection. Tiie A. sinensis lias 
flowers of a bright yellow colour, the upper part slightly spotted. 

THE TULIP. 

nr A CELEBRATED GROW'ER ON THE CONTINENT. 

I AM glad to notice that this lovely flower has a share of attention 
given it in the pages of your Magazine. The florists of G reat Britain 
have long been celebrated for growing it in great perfection, but not 
equal to what is done by others on the Continent. I have devoted 
many years to its cultivation, on a scale more extensive than any florist 
in your country ; and as the period is arrived w hen tlie numerous 
varieties of this admired favourite are displaying their unrivalled 
beauties, I forward for insertion in your Magazine some remarks upon 
its history, descriptive properties, and the mode of culture we most 
successfully pursue. 

The Tulip grows naturally on the Savoy mountains, and in the 
neighbourhood of Nice. It furnishes varieties, of w Inch the two prin- 
cipal are, first, Bizarres ; and, second, those on a white ground. The 
first are those which have a yellow tinge, mingled with other colours, 
but entirely exclude white. 

They were in great esteem forty or fifty years back, but are looked 
on less favourably at present. Many persons, however, cultivate them 
still, to form a contrast, by their dark shades of colour, with those on 
a white ground. Ihe last-named kinds, on the contrarj'^, have not the 
slightest trace of yellow. Sometimes, indeed, at the moment of blow- 
ing, a few exhibit a pale shade of yellow ; but the rays of the sun soon 
render them of a pure white. These are again subdivided into two 
classes : the first into tulips, on a white ground, streaked with red, 
pink, crimson, &c. ; and, secondly, those on a white ground, streaked 
with violet, amaranth, purple, lilac, &c. The Tulij)s, coinnionly called 
Dutch, are the only ones now admitted into a choice collection, and of 
these there are about nine hundred good varieties. 

In order to be admitted into this privileged class, certain conditions 
have been laid^ down by lovers of the flower, which the Tulip should 
fulfil, and to fail in even a single regulation is sufficient to cause it to 
be rejected.; i^These conditions are, first, regularity of form ; secondly, 
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harmony of proportions between the several parts ; thirdly, firmness of 
the stalks and petals ; and, fourthly, on each of these a union of at 
least three colours clearly defined. 

With respect to the first condition, it is indispensible that, from the 
point of junction, the petals should bend themselves gracefully about a 
third part of their height, and then describe a straight line to the top, 
so as to form a sort of cup with a circular opening. The summit of 
tlie petals must not be in the slightest degree blunt or jagged at the 
edge. 

Keferring to the second condition, the width of the flower ought to 
be about three-quarters of its height. The nicest harmony of propor- 
tions ought to reign, not only in the dift'erent parts of the corolla, but 
also between this latter and the stem. The bulk of this ought to be 
co-ordinate, both with its own height, and with the colour of the 
corolla, Thus a flower, with breadth equal to its height, a long st(;m 
supporting a diminutive flower, or a fine corolla inserted into a weak, 
bending, or ridiculously short stem, are blemishes which the severe 
taste of good judges proscribe as fatiil. 

As to the third law, we may remark that strength and straightness 
of stem are indispensible. Here the petals must be well furnished, foi* 
they then resist more easily the power of the solar rays. 

To satisfy the fourth condition, it is necessary that at least three 
colours should appear, harmoniously combined, so that the eye may 
love to rest on the union. They must be well defined, bright, and 
formed into regular designs ; they must continue perfect up to the 
lime of the flower going off, without running into each other from the 
effects of rain, or becoming weak and dried from the rays of the sun. 

Tulips are obtained in two different manners — by seed and offsets. 
Experience proves that any variety of Tulip is not reproduced by seed ; 
and hence amateurs always have recourse to this mode of propagating 
it when they desire to obtain new kinds, which kinds they denominate 
Conquests. In order to obtain the accomplishment of their wishes 
with more certainty, they take care not to employ any seed but that 
which comes from Tulips having the bottom of the petals of a pure 
white, because the colours of Tulips proceeding from such seed develop 
tliemselves more rapidly than those produced from other seed. Tulij) 
seed ought to be placed in the earth about the month of October, in 
ground well prepared for its reception. It should be protected from 
the frost by layers of leaves or mats. When carefully attended to, the 
plants will appear above ground towards the end of February. From 
the size of a pea the first year, the root will increase considerably in 
tlie two following springs. At each of these periods, M'hen the young 
leaves are faded, I spread over my plants about an inch of earth, such 
as covered the seed originally, and the bulbs remain untouched. Tliis 
I allow a second winter, when the bulbs being a good size, 1 take them 
up, and afterwards treat them as others. When 1 replant I place them 
at a depth of three inches, and two or three inches apart. Latterly, 
each year, 1 replant them in fresh ground, convinced by experience 
that they reach perfection sooner by changing the soil, particularly if 
it has been well manured and fertilised by having grown other plants. 
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No matter what care may Lave been devoted to tlie seed, few perfect 
flowers are obtained in the first blow, which does not usually take place 
before the fourth year ; in the following years gradual amelioration of 
the colours take place, and those which at first were vague and inde- 
terminate, finish at last, though in no fixed time, by assuming clear 
and distinct characters, until they reach all the perfection of which 
they are capable. Every Tulip produced by seed, and as yet in a 
state of immaturity, is called a breeder, and in this state may continue 
from two to ten years. From the first blowing all flowers whose form 
is ill made, or whose petals are thin, or whose stem is weak and bend- 
ing, or is tinged with yellow, are tlirovvn away. When the petals fall, 
the seed-vessels are broken oft‘ in order to give more strength to the 
root. After the fourth year, the roots are treated as tliose of a collec- 
tion already formed. The offsets of a Tulip always re-produce a plant 
identical with that from which they proceed. The period of their 
coming into bloom is from the first to the fourth year. They are 
planted in September, about three inches apart, in proportion to their 
size, in ground prepared the month before. A great number would 
perish from being dried up, if planting them was delayed to November. 
In faking them up and replanting, the same order is observed as is 
followed in an established collection. The advantage of offsets is 
great, as they serve to repair losses which a severe season or accident 
may cause to the old collection. In a Tulip collection, the size of the 
roots is a matter of importance. It has been remarked that some of 
them, of a large size, produce petals which are not properly propor- 
tioned. Most frequently they become open and loose, whilst, when 
the roots are of moderate size, the flowers are perfect. Experience, 
however, is the safest guide in selecting the roots. 

It is not sufficient to unite the most beautiful Tulips in the same 
place, as if they are throwni together by chance or witliout harmony. 
Not only must the heights agree, but also the colours. Art in this 
respect comes to the embellishment of Nature. In order to display as 
much as possible the richness and value of a fine collection, the follow- 
ing precautions ought to be attended to, as they will be found to facili- 
tate the labour in a high degree : — 

If, for instance, I have three hundred Tulip roots to plant, wdiose 
height and colour I am perfectly acquainted with, I provide six drawers 
with fifly compartments in each. In these I i)lace the roots, in some 
position where the air will have a free access. I place the drawers in 
a case, one over the other, with a space between to let in the air, and 
the whole is surrounded w ith a wire grating to keep away rats and 
mice. As I know accurately the classification of my Tulips, accord- 
ing to height and colour, yet I place the roots in proper order in the 
compartments. Its first series hold those whose stem is highest, and 
which are planted on the top of the bed : tlie other compartments hold 
others less high, until all are filled. The colours alternate as symme- 
trically as possible, so that the same colour never appears twice 
together, either longitudinally or transversely. It will result from 
this disposition of the plants, that, in looking at the bed obliquely, 
they appear like a drauglit-board, with lines formed of an uninterrupted 
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colour."^ When I have properly arranged the roots in these compart- 
ments, the next step is to choose out a piece of ground, not moist, open, 
exposed to the south-east in preference to the south-west, and distant 
at least fifteen feet from any wall or hedge. I find it best to give the 
bed a certain inclination, in order first to see the position of the flowers 
more easily, and next to facilitate the flowing off of rain or other 
moisture. When I make a second bed, 1 place it opposite and j)arallel 
to the other, with a walk of about four feet between, and with the 
lower part of one bed next to the lower part of the other. By this 
means the two beds incline towards each other. In order to renew 
certainly the principles which are indispensible to bring tulips to per- 
fection, the earth is changed every two years ; and in order to preserve 
to the plants the second year a vegetation as favourable as the first, it 
is M^ell watered with liquid manure, poured over the ground in July or 
August ; and in order that every particle of the earth should be 
impregnated with it, the whole soil is dug up in a month after, and 
well mingled together. This is far preferable to mixing up dung with 
the soil, as is usually d< ne. I find the flowers are equally fine, and of 
much clearer and finer colours. W'hen the earth is properly prepared 
thus, from the 12tli to the 20th of November, the planting of the roots 
takes place. The bed is carefully measured, and the roots placed at 
equal distances. A small portion of sand placed at the bottom of each 
hole, and the root covered with a little, allows the moisture to pass 
through it quickly, and the roots are protected from insects. When 
the roots are i)laced thus, they are covered by the hand w ith a small 
quantity of earth ; not pressing it too closely, as if done so the earth is 
rendered too compact by the pressure, so that the roots do not vegetate 
easily; and the plant is liable to be injured by moisture, which finds 
some difficulty in passing through. The edges of my beds are sup- 
ported with stone, Avhich keeps out all insects. 

Tulips, from being exposed to the intemperature of the atmosphere, 
are subject to certain diseases, which it is of consequence to prevent. 
From the middle of February to the middle of April they have gene- 
rally to encounter snow, hail, and cold rains. The cups formed by 
the young leaves, at the bottom of which the bud lies shut up, get 
filled with rain ; and the result is, that the water remains there until it 
insinuates itself into tlie interior of the root, and often spoils it, or 
impedes its opening. To obviate any inconvenience arising from ex- 
posure to the weather, it is necessary to shelter the flowers with a 
covering of canvas, which, by means of cords and pullies, I can extend 
or roll up at will. The bed is covered with this in unfavourable 
weather, but exposed to the rays of the sun and to gentle rain. AVheii 
the flowers are open the covering is kept over the bed during rain, and 
from nine to four o’clock in case of sun. By this means the duration 
of blowing is prolonged, and the beauties of the flowers can be admired 
without any exposure to rain or sun. 

When the flowers are open I take a particular survey of my stock to 
see that each kind is true to the catalogue register, and regulate if 
required. When the bloom is over the seed-vessels are cut off, in 
order that the roots may profit by the sap, which otherwise would 
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been absorbed. The time for taking up the roots is easily ascertained. 
When the stems roll themselves round the fingers without breaking, 
then I am certain that the time for taking up has arrived. This takes 
place generally towards the end of June, and I am careful to observe 
the same order as was adopted in planting them. Too tender to resist 
the action of the sun after being taken from the ground, the roots are 
liable to perish by being exposed to its rays, so that care is taken to 
avoid such injury. 

In taking them up I gently uncover the ground at the sides of tlie 
roots, and then uncover them ; after they have been deprived of their 
shoots, of their dry skins, and separated from their offsets, I place them 
in cases destined to receive them. I then leave them to dry in the 
shade, from morning to evening, Ibr four or five 'days. During a 
month I occasionally expose them to the air, in order to guarantee 
their perfect dryness, and thus coniribute to their better preservation. 
Some other remarks on llorists flowers I reserve for future occasions. 


ON TllANSPLANTINQ LARGE EVERGREEN TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 

BY B. GLENDINNING, F.H.S. 

Large Hollies, Yews, Cedars, and similar ornamental evergreens, 
intended for immediate effect, sliould have their roots pruned any time 
before they begin to grow. In some instances it will be better to dig 
a trench within a reasonable distance from the bole of the tree, so as to 
retain a ball no larger than can be transplanted. This trench should 
be cut sufficiently deep all round the tree, and as much under it as 
may appear necessary, to get at the principal roots, which should be 
cut through, and the soil again filled in. The wounds will be com- 
pletely healed by the autumn, and numerous rootlets sent out into the 
loose soil. The plant will be checked in its growth, and may probably 
become a little discoloured if it has previously been in a vigorous state 
of growth. As to the proper season when the operation of transplant- 
ing should be conducted, the winter months, or from the end of 
October to the beginning of April, is the usual time recommended for 
planting; but for large plants, from six to thirty feet in height, the 
best time is early in the autumn, when the young shoots begin to attain 
a certain degree of consistency then the operations ought to be con- 
ducted with all po&sible expedition. The end of August is a good 
time to begin, September being the safest month in the year — selecting 
such plants to commence with as have matured their shoots. Another 
and a very important advantage is, that the force of the sun during 
summer, although now on the decline, has warmed the earth to a con- 
siderable degree and depth, so that the mutilated roots are compara- 
tively situated on a bottom heat, which rapidly promotes cicatrisation, 
and frequently aids the emission of young spongelets during the cur- 
rent autumn. The exact period to commence these operations must 
however, always be determined by the nature of the season, and the 
sUte of maturity the current year’s growth has attained; in some 
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seasons an earlier beginning may be made than others ; some kinds of 
plants also ripen their wood much earlier than others. In hot and dry 
autumns some of the larger specimens will flag and droop. To guard 
against injury from this, water the roots well at planting with pond 
water ; and plants of rarity may be occasionally syringed in the even- 
ing for a time after being planted. This, however, will not be required 
if the weather be moist or cloudy. The plants must then be securely 
staked, and ultimate success is certain.^ — Jour, Ilort, Soc,^ iv. 41. 


ON DRYING AND PREPARING SPECIMENS OF 
FLOWERS, &c. 

At this delightful season of the year, when all vegetation appears to 
teem in profusion with beauty and loveliness, no pursuit appears to me 
more interesting and pleasing than the study, culture, and preservation 
of flowers. My mind has been quickened in such pursuits again and 
again as the revolving seasons arrived. I have lately obtained a neat 
volume on Field Botany, by Agnes Catlow, and published by Reeve 
and Co., London, which has much pleased me, and in my way-side field 
and w'ood perambulations I have found very useful. The introductory 
remarks are so interesting, and I think will be useful to the youthful 
readers of the Cabinet, that I forward them for insertion in the next 
Number ; — 

“ If a science is worth learning, it is w ise to begin properly, and 
study the alphabet as it may be called ; aud although I have said there 
is no ^ royal road ’ to botany, I have endeavoured to render all as easy 
and simple as possible in this little treatise on the siibject, by using 
English words instead of the technical terms wherever it is practicable. 

‘•No one must expect, if they pursue botany merely as a relaxation 
from more important studies, to be acquainted with it in a season. 
Botanists have been pursuing it for years, and, if asked, would say they 
knew but little compared to what they w ished to know : it W'ould, 
therefore, be presumptuous in the young to expect that, after a few 
trials only, they are to understand the subject thoroughly ; for as it is 
impossible to arrive at a knowledge of any science or art w ithout great 
])ains and considerable industry (and botany is not an exception), the 
learner must be resolved to meet and overcome obstructions, w hich at 
the commencement appear rather alaiming; but with a little attention 
the first difficulties will be found to vanish, for every step will smooth 
the way for another. When a little knowledge is obtained, the study 
becomes more and more interesting every day ; each new plant is ex- 
amined with eagerness, and the investigation is no longer toil, but 
positive pleasure. 

“ If the possessor of this book wdll, therefore, at once follow^ the 
plan laid down, considerable improvement may be attained in a sliort 
time. Botany is easily pursued by those living in the country, and is 
not an expensive pleasure; whilst the thoughts connected with it are 
pure and refreshing, forming a delightful relaxation from more serious 
duties. It has the advantage of healthiness, for plants must be searched 
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for out doors ; eiercise is, therefore, united witli study, which is an 
object in the present state of education. All children are fond of 
flowers ; and one-half the design of teaching them Botany is that of 
exercising their understandings, accustoming tliem to attention, and 
giving them fresh instances of the wisdom and goodness of God. If 
tlie minds of children were more turned to these pursuits, and that 
curiosity about the things of nature whicli is implanted in their dispo- 
sitions gratified, there would be less complaint amongst young people 
of the dulness of a few weeks* sojourn in the country than is now too 
frequently the case. The close examination necessary to discover the 
genus and species of a plant makes us acquainted with many beauties 
concealed from general observation, either by their situation or minute- 
ness. We cannot pursue knowledge of any kind without enlarging 
our views, as well as acquiring new ideas ; and Botany has the great 
advantage of elevating the mind whilst it improves and cultivates the 
intellect. 

“ What can add so much to the pleasure of a ride or walk in the 
country as a knowledge of the plants seen in the woods and hedges ? 
or what more instructive to a child when it has gathered a pretty bunch 
of flowers than to point out to it the extraordinary beauty of the minute 
parts, the contrivances for the ripening or preservation of the seed, or 
the uses of its roots or juices ? Many useful moral lessons may be 
given to tlie young in a country walk if this j)ursuit is understood and 
appreciated. Some persons are disposed to think it a useless study, 
and to laugh at those who pursue it zealously, and ridicule them for 
showing great delight at the discovery of a new jdant they have not 
before met with; but if they will compare this enthusiasm with their 
own ill any favourite study, they will find the feeling similar. Unfor- 
tunately, it is the custom to look on weeds with contempt, and to forget 
that they are equally the work of God with the planets or suns, and 
that every insignificant herb is a fresh proof of the wisdom and good- 
ness of God ill the creation.” 

If the perusal of the above operate on the minds of the readers, 
especially the young, as it has done on mine, I shall expect they will 
be led to the all-interesting and useful engagement in providing speci- 
mens of flowers. I have read some observations on preparing a Hortus 
Siccus which have appeared in previous Kumbers; but leeling per- 
suaded the following particulars, which contains remarks all others 
have omitted, will be useful, I send them as a necessary appendage : — 

Procure specimens as old as possible, so that the colour is not faded ; 
the more they are expanded the better, as the sap and juices are more 
absorbed by development; gather them, if possible, when perfectly 
dry, and be sure they are so before you proceed to press them. New 
Holland papilionaceous plants, Ericas, and many dry hard-wooded 
greenhouse plants will require to be dipped in hot water as far as the 
leaves, but not the flowers ; lay them carefully spread out in any old 
book or album, between sheets of tissue paper, and gently press them 
for twenty-four or forty-eight hours; then remove them into fresh 
places on .the [paper— fresh paper will be best ; this will prevent any 
of the sap and moisture becoming mouldy and destroying the colours, 
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ivhich will be the case if they are not removed : after replacing them 
carefully, and altering the position of those that may be twisted or not 
laid out properly, put a heavy weight upon them, and keep it one week 
ill a cool airy place ; after this remove the weight and open the leaves, 
but not so as to derange the specimens, and let them dry off with the 
book closed ; when they are perfectly dry, arrange them, and fasten 
them on sheets of paper with gum arabic dissolved in water. It is 
more difficult to dry stove than greenhouse plants, and it is very diffi- 
cult to dry Orchidese : our common Orchis, and many other British 
plants, are difficult to manage. I have succeeded well with Orchis 
and Cypripediums, by spreading about half an inch of silver or common 
dry sand on a board quite level, laying a sheet of blotting paper on it. 
I then lay on the specimen and turn the upper part of the paper over 
it, and on the top add two or three (or more, if a very juicy specimen) 
sheets of paper; take an iron half heated, and press slowly and care- 
fully on the paper, so as to dry up the juices as fast as the heat drives 
them out : if too much heat is applied, so as to draw the juices too fast, 
they will return to the specimen, and turn it black ; when the principal 
part of tlie sap is drawn off, replace the specimen on dry sheets, pro- 
perly arrange the leaves and flowers, and apply double the quantity of 
heat ; after drying the remaining moisture, leave the iron on the 
specimen till quite cold, and after exposure to the air for a day in a 
cool shady place, the process will be complete. Grasses are very easy 
to preserve, and only require attention as to the time of gathering ; 
this ought to be just before the flowers expand, as the pollen sjjoils 
them ; they only require dipping in hot water, and placing out between 
leaves, without any tissue or blotting paper. The same applies to the 
Ferns ; they want, especially some of the largest, a stronger or heavier 
weight to press them. Many of the Lichens and Mosses will not 
require pressing at all, at least most of those wliose fructification lies 
in the bosom of the leaves, are spoiled by pressure ; others are larger, 
and it will be necessary slightly to press them, in order to make them 
lay flat ; it requires taste to lay them out on paper ; the best plan is to 
throw them into pure water, which will open them out beautifully, 
and they may then be carefully laid on wet paper, and half dried before 
they are lemoved. The Algse may be beautifully dried in this way. 
The Lichens may be i)ressed a little harder, and it will add beauty to 
the crvptoganiic collection, especially the little Cenomyce coccifera, 
wliose little scarlet lips are as brilliant when dried, if gathered when 
fully developed, as they are on the heaths. 


SLUG TRAPS. 

I VENTURE to send you the follow ing letter, which I have just received 
from my brother, w hose residence is about a mile from this place, not 
with a view to communicate a contrivance with which you are unac- 
quainted, but to show the great danger our gardeners will have to 
encounter if they are not admonishecl to adopt precautions in time 
against so destructive a pest, the vast numbers of w’hich I attribute to 
the mildness and dampness of the winter. As far as my observation 
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goes, this description of slug abounds as plentifully in our fields as in 
our gardens, for on receipt of my brother’s letter I directed my man to 
spread two dozen slices of turnips in a field where I have sown parsnips 
and planted potatoes, and the next morning he brought me 186 slugs, 
which had sheltered themselves under these traps. The letter is as 
follows : — 

‘‘ I send you a description of a snail which the gardener and farmer 
with us find so destructive to their crops, and also of the traps by which 
we have succeeded in diminishing their numbers. The snaiJ, or, as 
it is here called, the slug, is about the one-fifth of the size of tlie black 
snail. His back is of a darkish tinge, and his belly of a dirty white, or 
brownish. The traps consist of circular slices of Avhite turnip, about 
half an inch in thickness and three or four inches in diameter. My 
experiments with these traps only began on Tuesday last. They 
were conducted by my servant, who brought me four or five largish 
turnips (the larger the better), and cut them in slices as above- 
mentioned, forming forty-one slices, or traps. Each slice, or trap, 
was placed at a distance from its neighbouring trap of about fifteen 
feet. The traps were set on ground planted with beans, though they 
are not so fond of this vegetable as of peas, and more so of kidney 
beaus. They have also a great liking for the early cabbage ; they 
have devoured mine of this year. They have no objection to a lettuce, 
nor any to the early turnips, as the farmers find to their cost ; in short, 
there are few vegetables they will not devour. They begin upon them, 
to wit, turnips, &c., as soon as they appear above the ground. They 
will also attack the potato under ground, but this oftener occurs in 
frosty weather, when they are more under the surface of the earth than 
upon it. I have mentioned that these traps were set for the first time 
in my garden on Tuesday last, and they are so inviting to this kind of 
snail, for shelter and food, that on Tuesday night, or early on Wednes- 
day morning, there were 400 caught ; on Thursday morning, in the 
same traps, there were 360; on Friday morning, 2(X); on’ Saturday 
morning, 200; and on Sunday morning only 50, in all 1210. I am 
inclined to think the few that were caught on Sunday morning not 
altogether owing to the numbers that had before been taken, but also 
to the night being frosty ; they are not so much inclined to seek for 
food above the surface, and do not move far for it. When the slices 
or traps are raised, some of the snails are found adhering to the slice, 
sucking it with their mouths expanded like a leech. They make small 
holes ill tlie sliced turni])s, not unlike what would be if a small scooii 
had been used. I omitted to say that the traps are {ml in my straw- 
berry-beds, where many are destroyed — some satisfaction, when I think 
of many of my finest ripened strawberries they have sucked or scooped 
out, leaving only a part of the outside of the strawberry. That it has 
been this description of snail who was the depredator, I offer this 
further proof. It is my pi-actice to put cut grass around each plant 
before the strawberries begin to ripen, to prevent the heavy rains from 
splashing up the dirt upon the strawberries ; but when they are ripe, 
and particularly those that were the finest, I have found them with 
holes, and sometimes all the pulp sucked or scooped out, leaving, as I 
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have said, only a part of the outside, and I have wrongly attributed it 
to the frog, for, on turning up the grass around the strawberry plant, 
I have almost always found a snail underneath it ; add to this, upon 
finding some of the plants dead or in a sickly state, I have taken up 
such plants, and found under or amidst the roots one of these snails ; 
hence tlie traps are set amongst the strawberry-beds, and thereby 1 
have caught many.” — (^Gardeners' Chronicle.') 


EDGING OF THE PINK. 

In another Magazine a writer on the properties of the Pink objects to 
the white lacing of the tlower, and advises all growers for showing to 
discard such. He says there should be no white margin beyond the 
coloured lacing ; and he asks why there should be a white margin to a 
Pink any more than to a Picotee or a Tulip. Dr. Horner, of Hull, 
has answered his question by saying, simply because a Pink is not a 
Picotee nor yet a Tulip. Dr. Horner regards the white margin at the 
outside a Pink as we do, a leading feature and property in its excel- 
lence. It is well Dr. Ilorner checked such a whimsical fancy at its 
outset. 


LATE-BLOOMING ROSES. 

A CORRESPONDENT in the Florist states, that having planted some 
Hoses very late in spring, and tlie tops had been cut in very close, 
they were planted in a very rich loamy soil, watered daily, and the 
result was a flourishing bed of Roses in fine bloom up to December 8th, 
when he gathered a fine bouquet of flowers. The following were 
among the varieties grown, all of them being hybrid perpetuals: — 
Raronne Prevost, Mrs. Elliott, Robin Hood, Geant des Batailles, La 
Reine, Dr. Mars, Comte Montalivet, Ducliess of Sutherland, Marquis 
Rocella, Madame Laffay, Coratesse Duchatel, Rivers, and Sidonie. 
He farther suggests the propriety of taking up some suitable Rose- 
plants in February, and after cutting in some of the strong roots (not 
small ones), laying them in a border with a north aspect, where tliey 
should remain till late in April, at which time tliey should be re- 
planted in any other situation desired, in a very rich loamy soil, cutting 
in the heads closely. The result will be a fine display of Roses in 
November. Such plants will endure the removal for several successive 
3 ears. 

[We have adopted this system for many years, but took up tlic 
])lants before the middle of October. They then pushed fresh fibres 
i)efore uinter, and at the time of planting in Ajiril were provided 
with a good siqiply of new rootlets (the removal of the plants does 
not injure them), which soon push afresh into the soil, and the new 
shoots (wliich are the blooming ones) arc much more vigorous than 
any we have taken up in February.] 
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IMPREGNATION OP TULIPS. 

Mr. Slater, of Manchester, writes in the Florist that he prefers 
obtaining seed from breeder Tulips, ratlier than broken flowers, the 
former being more vigorous, and producing much finer seed ; and he has 
proved that it is an idle tale to say that plants raised from seed saved from 
breeders never break into colour. One year he had five bloomed-hrokcn 
the first time, and the last season several more. During twelve years 
he never seeded but one broken flower, viz., Lillard Violet, and he now 
has thirty varieties broken in his best bed, to bloom this season, and 
thousands of seedlings yet to bloom. 

After a flower is impregnated with the pollen from another, he 
covers it with Nottingham net-lace ; this protects from bees or flies 
conveying an admixture of pollen. To prevent the seed-vessel being 
injured by an excess of rain, he has a piece of glass fixed horizontally 
in a stick or piece of wood, so high as to be an inch above the seeil- 
vessel ; this protects from rain, whilst it admits the necessary light aiul 
air. 

Persons desirous of raising seedlings should sow, every year, in 
February, and in four years expect the bloom. 

[We have many valuable articles of Mr. Slater’s on tlie Tulip in 
previous volumes of our Floricultural Cabinet, which all Tulip- 
growers would do well to read, treating, as he does, the Tulip in every 
stage. Equally useful and interesting are the communications on the 
same subjects, which were received, and inserted, from Mr. William 
Ilarrison, of Felton.] 


VERBENAS. 

Culture in Beds. — Several of our correspondents have complained 
that their Verbenas grow too much like a carpet of grass, having but 
few flowers. There are some of the kinds wliich have a strong ten- 
dency to rooting at every joint which comes in contact with the eartli. 
To prevent this, chop into short pieces some stiff branching heads of 
Thorn, or Sloe bush, and after having put out the i)lants in the bed, 
spread the surface over with the prepared pieces, the shoots of the 
Verbenas will run along their surface, and amongst the pieces, they 
will not come in contact with the soil, their extra vigour will be 
checked, and the plants will bloom profusely. The twigs will soon be 
hidden by the plants. 

Raising Seedlings. — The *seed should be sown in shallow pols, 
plunged in a gentle hot-bed early in Marcli. When the seedlings are 
three inches high, transplant them three or four together, into pots 
four inches wide. Nip off the tops to make them bushy. When 
the planting season arrives, the seedlings may be planted out also in 
a bed, in some retired part of the garden. Select the best as they 
flower, and take cuttings of such as appear good. Number and de- 
scribe them in a small book, so that you may know how to arrange 
them the following year. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE FUCHSIA. 

At a late meeting in the study, Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, Mr. Mason 
read an essay on the cultivation of the Fuchsia. He advised the plants 
to be struck from cuttings by the latter end of January, either in 
2i-inch pots, singly, or a quantity in 5-inch pots. The former method 
was preferred, as by it the plants were ready for shifting as soon as 
they were well rooted. The soil he consider^ best for the successful 
cultivation of the Fuchsia was two parts of good maiden loam in a 
decomposing state, one of peat or leaf-mould, and one of good rich 
manure, with a portion of silver sand, and a small quantity of bone- 
dust. This latter was considered to be of the greatest advantage, its 
mechanical agency ranking with that of charcoal, and its manuring 
property being too well known to require comment. As soon as the 
young plants were sufficiently strong, and their roots had reached the 
sides of the pots, they were to be shifted into 5-inch pots, and mode- 
rately watered and plunged in frames, giving them a gentle bottom 
heat ; air was to be given moderately on mild days, for a few hours in 
the middle of the day, but great care was advised to be taken at this 
season not to admit too much, especially when the wind was keen ; for 
in such cases the young leaves are apt to be so much injured as to 
retard the growtii of the plants. The frames were to be covered up at 
night in proportion to the heat of the beds and the state of the 
weather, so as to maintain at least 60'’ Falirenheit. By the end of 
April, if all had gone on well, the plants would require shifting, and 
this Mr. Mason considered ought to be the final shift for the season. 
He stated that the cultivator should be acquainted with the number of 
plants required, and the purposes for which they were intended, in 
order that he might be able to select the strong-growing kinds for such 
places where large plants would be required, and the more delicate 
varieties for the drawing-room, conservatory, &c. It was recommended 
that those intended to make large plants should be shifted into 9 or 
11 -inch pots, giving a moderate drainage of potsherds, and covering 
the latter with a little rough peat ; the soil to be pressed very lightly 
with the hand, and with care, so as not to injure the roots. The plants 
when potted, it was said, should be removed to the greenhouse, and 
placed as near the glass as possible; the night temperature of the 
house to average from 55^ to 60’ Fahrenheit, with a rise of 10^ by day 
of solar heat. Plenty of air was to be given when the weather would 
permit ; and while the plants were in a growing state, care was to be 
taken not to let them get too dry ; for, if this happened, the ripening 
process would take place, the plant would be thrown into a flowering 
state before it had acquired sufficient size, and would ultimately be of 
little or no use. Syringing both morning and evening was considered 
to be of the greatest importance. In training, to insure a handsome 
plant, only the leading shoot was to be tied up, all the side branches 
l)eing allowed to grow without stopping, except in cases where a strong 
shoot was taking more than due precedence of the others. As the 
plants advanced in size, it was advised that they should be thinned out, 
so as to admit all the light possible. Liquid manure was to be applied 
as soon as the plants began to bloom, provided they had filled the pots 
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with roots ; if the plants began to flower in a small state, the flowers 
were to be pinched oflT. Fumigating was recommended to be fre- 
quently performed, to keep down green-fly. It was stated tliat by the 
end of June the plants would have attained a good size, that they 
would exhibit a beautiful pyramid shape, and that they would be 
covered with flowers, provide the rules above laid down had been 
strictly observed. At this stage of their growth as mucli air as pos- 
sible was to be given both night and day, and syringing withheld. 
The plants might then be removed to any situation required ; and, 
with due attention to watering, it was said they would continue to 
bloom abundantly until the end of the season. 


THE HYDRANGEA WITH BLUE FLOWERS. 

Having at various times seen some magnificent plants, blooming most 
profusely, and bearing large heads of the most beautiful blue flowers 
imaginable, at Clifton Hall, near Nottingham, the seat of Sir Juckus 
Clifton, Bart.,* we made apidication to Mr. Florendine for infonnation 
relative to his system of management ; he has kindly sent us the 
following communication : — 

In March I take strong cuttings, and plant them in a pot of peat 
soil (that which does not abound in sand I consider preferable), and 
place them in a cucumber-frame till they are well rooted, wlien tliey 
are potted off in three-inch pots, using similar soil, and replaced in the 
frame for a few days. I then remove them to a greenhouse or vinery. 
In the latter I find them attain the greatest perfection, both as regards 
size and colour. 

“ In the next place, I may observe that the liquid wdth which these 
plants are watered is made by dissolving three ounces of alum in two 
gallons of water, to wJiich 1 add half an ounce of soda ; and I take 
care, from the time the cuttings are put in till the period of blooming, 
that they are always watered with the above solution, which I consider 
the principal cause of tlieir assuming the beautiful colour they do. 

“ In order to ensure large plants and fine colours, the plants should 
undergo several shifts, or reputtings, as tiiey grow freely, and the roots 
soon fill tlie pots. 

“ I have at this time a plant w ith eight bunches of blue flow^ers, 
produced by the above treatment; and 1 strongly recommend your 
readers to give the system a trial, feeling assured it will answer their 
expec tations . ’ ^ — Midland Florist, 


ON RESTORING GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

A CONSTANT subscriber will be obliged by the following inquiries 
being answered or referred to in the valuable pages of the Flokicul- 
TiTRAL Cabinet. 

Our Chorozemas have become shabby plants w i th bare stems, flowering 
just at the extremity of the shoot. The .same with the following plants . 
Piilfaenea stricta, and subumbellata ; Eutaxia myrtifolia; Dillwynia 
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rudis, and ericoides ; Lalage thymifolia ; Mirbelia dilitata ; Bossaea 
districta ; Hovea mucronata ; Brachysema platyptera ; Cyclopea 
genistioides, and Baeckia virgata, is becoming so after blooming well 
in autumn. 

The inquirer has found in the Cabinet most of the above flowers 
named, and some coloured exquisitely, but not any directions as to their 
culture. They are wished to flower well in a greenhouse, averaging 
in winter from 46 to 56 degrees of heat. 

An Acacia macrophylla is flowering, but has bare stems low down, 
how can it be avoided ? 

A small Magnolia conspicua is standing on a lawn, soil rich and 
loamy ; it is looking mossy and not healthy, what can be tlie cause ? 

A list of filty of the best Annuals to make a small garden gay, 
mixing with Geraniums and Verbenas would greatly oblige ? 

Also a list of the best plants for a new piece of rock-work ? 


BEVIEW. 

Flower Gardenhuj for Ladies, By J. B. Whiting. Bogue, London. 

Tins is an excellent publication, by a clever practical gardener, and 
has our cordial recommendation. The following specimen will sliow 
sornew'hat of its utility. 

Pelargonium. — This genus furnishes a number of admirable 
flower-garden plants, which are po})ularly known as Scarlet Geraniums, 
Horse-shoe Geraniums, Ivy-leaved Geraniums, and variegated Gera- 
niums. Of the first class we have not seen a better variety for a low 
bed than General Tom TIuimb. Its foliage is a shining light green ; 
its flowers bright scarlet, and numerous; and its habit dwarf and 
spreading. It is, liowever, rather tender in constitution, and therefore 
requires a little more warmth in winter tlian most others. The Bath 
Scarlet and the Frogmore Scarlet are two older sorts, which bloom 
freely, and are fine in colour ; and tlie same may be said of Mrs. 
Mayler. Punch, and the Huntsman, with many other varieties of more 
modern origin. The Horse shoes are distinguished by a dark mark 
on the leaves, of the form of a horse’s shoe. Some of these, as Pre- 
eminent and Cottage Maid, have the bright scarlet flowers of the 
preceding kinds, but those usually called by this term are descendants 
from I’elargoriium zonale, an African species, and are known by gar- 
deners as the Red Horse-shoe, w hich has crimson red flowers ; the 
Purple Horse-shoe, which has red flowers, suftused witli purj)Ie; and 
compactum, which has close heads of red blossoms. The true Ivy- 
leaved Geraniums are considered distinct species by botanists. One 
kind (Pelargonium lateripes) has reddish flow'eis ; another (P. scuta- 
tuin) has nearly wdiite blossoms. The latter is sometimes employed 
for bedding, when its long flexile shoots should be pegged down ; but 
both species are chiefly used for hanging over the sides of elevated 
boxes, baskets, or vases. Many varieties of variegated -leaved Gera- 
niums are cultivated ; the best of these for our purpose are the Red- 
blossoined, w hich has leaves margined with white, and deep coloured 
Vol. XVII. No. 30. — N.S, 
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sm^ll flovers; and Mangles’, which has leaves edged with clearer 
wliite, and flowers of a delicate pink colour. Another variety, known 
as the Cup-leaved, has pretty pink flowers; but the plant is more 
delicate [than the two preceding sorls. A new kind has lately been 
raised (and is in the possession of Messrs. Lee, nurserymen, Hammer- 
smith), which has bright scarlet flowers, and promises to be a great 
acquisition to this tribe, if it should not prove too tender for bedding. 
A very distinct and desirable Pelargonium has become extensively 
known within the last year or two under the name of Lucia rosea. Its 
leaves resemble those of the scarlets, and so also do its flowers in form 
and style, but the colour is a delicate pink. To form large bushes for 
dotting about the lawn, or for single plants to rill large vases, several 
scarlets of very robust growth are cultivated, of which those called 
Smith’s Emperor and Smith’s Superb will be found as good as any. 
All these can be readily propagated by cuttings during the growing 
season ; and they generally produce seed freely, from which new 
varieties might be raised. We prefer cuttings to pot singly in small 
pots and sandy soils, keeping them close and warm till rooted, and 
cautiously avoiding over watering ; for as tlie shoots are ratlier succu- 
lent, an over supply of moisture is certain to rot them. In autumn, 
when the beauty of the flower garden is over, the old plants should be 
taken up with good roots, and potted, cutting their heads well in ; 
they ought then to be put under glass, and encouraged to pusli young 
roots ; and, if properly managed during winter, they will form heallliy 
plants for turning out into the beds again in tlie following spring. A 
stock of young plants ought, however, to be maintained, to supply 
deficiencies, as some of the old ones will unavoidably die. Some of 
the hardier varieties may be wintered in a cellar, by merely covering 
their roots witli soil ; and when the weather is sufticientJy settled in 
spring, they can be transferred direct to the flower-garden, \vitljout tlie 
trouble of potting them. We have found the Bed llorse-siioe and tlie 
Red-blossomed Variegated bear this treatment best. A new class, 
designated fancy Pelargoniums, has lately become popular. The best 
for bedding are said to be piadematum, Diadematum rubescens, Rouge 
et Noir, and Queen Victoria. These, with siich other varieties as are 
found to succe^ planted out, would form a novel and interesting bed 
in a warm situation.” 


JlOYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, LONDON.* 

The first exhibition of the season took place at the Society's Garden, 
Regent’s Park, on Wednesday, 16th of May, and we proceed to give a 
report of the various collections ^ 

In collections of Fifteen Heaths (amateurs), the first prize was 
awarded to Mr. Mylam, gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., Wandsworth ; 
second to Mr. Smith, gardener to S. Quilter, Esq., Norwood; third to 
Mr. Williams. These collections were composed as follows : 


♦ Taken from Garden^^m* JmrmL 
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Mjrlath. 

Sdilih. 

Williams. 

Erica pfopchdcns . . 

• 

•2fe.byU 

•4ft.by34 

•3ft.by3 

vasiflora , . . • 

• 

3 

24 

•14 

14 

•2 

14 

mirabilis .... 


*2 

H 





depressa .... 

• 

*2i 

14 

— 


2 

2 

metulaeilbra . • 

• 

*2 

14 

— 


— 


perspicua iiand . 

• 

♦3 

24 

•44 

34 

•14 

14 

mutabiiis .... 


*2i 

2 

•14 

14 

— 


intermedia 


Si 

24 

— 


— 


denticulata moschata . 


*2i 

24 

— 


— 


Humeana .... 


Si 

34 

— 


— 


ventricosa coccinea minor 

*2i 


— 


— 


tortulseflora . 



14 

— 


— 


Cavendishiana 


*3} 

3 

*34 

34 

•34 

3^- 

elegans stricta 


*3 

24 




— 


ventricosa alba 


♦3 

3 




— 


nitida 


— 


♦4 

44 

— 


elegans .... 


— 


•3 

3 

— 


delecta .... 


— 



24 

•14 


fastigiata lu tescens 


— 



24 

— 


Westphalingia hyd . 


— 



34 

*4 

4 

veslita var. alba . 


— 

j 

*2-1 

2 

*34 

3 

Beauniontia . 


— 



24 

24 

14 

ventricosa hirsuta alba 


— 


— 


*3 

34 

Blandfordiana 


— 


— 


3 

24 

flavoides elegans . 


— 


— 


*44 

24 

vestita rosea . 

. 

— 


— 


24 

14 

mundula .... 

. 1 

— 


— . 


34 

24 

halicacaba 


— 


— 


*3 

2 

ventricosa breviflora . 

• 1 

— 


— 


•34 

34 


111 the ijurserynieii’s class of twelve there were four competitors, 
viz., Messrs. Veitch and Son, of Exeter (1st) ; Messrs. Rollisson, 
Tooting* (2nd) ; Messrs. Fairbairn, Clapham (3rd). The followinj^ 
were the principal plants in the two first collections: — 





Yeitch. 

Rullisson. 

Erica depressa 



•24 by 2 

24 by 14 

snaveolens . 



3 3 

— 

ventricosa superba 



24 14 

— 

coccinta 

• • • 


*24 24 

— 

minor . 

• • • 

« • 

•24 24 

2 

2 

Cavendishiana . 


• • 

*3i 2^ 

•24 

14 

Beauniontia 


• • 

*24 

2 

perspicua nana 



— 

2 

2 

jiriiniiloides 



— 

*24 

14 

fastigiata lu tescens 



— 

2 14 

mirabilis 

• . • 

• • 

— 

*24 

2 

vestita alba 


• • 

— 

•34 

3 

delecta . 


• • 

— 

2 

U 
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In the collections of six the competition was spirited, there being 
nine exliibitors. Extra prizes were awarded to Mr. GreeiiTand 
Mr. llruce (equal), and one of the same value to Mr. Cole, a second 
to Mr. Taylor, and a third to Mr. May. 

(tBEenhouse Azaleas, which formed an important feature in the 
exhibition, were all fine examples of liorticultural skill and good 
management. Tlie first prize, in collections of ten, was awarded to 
Mr. May ; second, to Mr. Green and Messrs. Fraser (equal). 


! May. 

1 -,i 

Green. 

Fraser. 

A 1 ' Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Azalea indica Ravvsonii . . ' 3 by 3 




lateritia . . . : 3 3 



*3 by 4 

Lawrenceana . i *2^- ! 

— 

*3J 3.V 

exquisita , . *3 2^ 

— 

— 

praestantissima . 3^-3 

*3 by 2^ 

4- 

sinensis . . , 3 

•3 H 

— 

magniflora . . *3 2 





variegata . . *3 3 



^4 3 

coronata . . 3 





niacranthapurpur. *2 14^ 

— 

— 

triumphaiis . . — 

*4 3 


splendens . . — 

^ i 

4 3} 

purpurea superba — 

— j 

*4 3 

fulgens ... ! 

j 

*3 3 

Srnithii coccinca — i 

I 

0 

Brouglitoriii . , 1 — I 

1 

*2 2 

rubra pleno . . | — 1 

~> 3 i 


alba superba , | — '■ 

*4 11 i 

— 

rosea punctata . | — 


— 

optima ... 

*3 H 



Gladstanesii . . — 

*4 3J 

— 


Pelargoniums.— Mr. Parker, gardener to — Oughton, Esq., of 
Poehampton, and Mr. Beck, of Isleworth, each showed six plants in 
11-inch pots; the former grower’s collection comprised — Arabclhu 
Superb, Orion, Adonis, liosy CircJe, Pearl ; the latter — Gniielma, 
Negress, Blanche, Centurion, llosamond, and Cassandra. Tlj(iy were* 
awarded equal prizes. Mr. (Baines, of Battersea, came in second with 
plants in 11 -inch pots — Vesta, Negress, Prince Alfred, Cotherston, 
Emma, and Queen of Bourbons. Mr. Uichwood, gardener to — Louis, 
Esq., ^ Roehampton, claimed the 3rd prize for six plants in 11 -inch 
^)ts— Conquenng Hero, Camilla, Magog, Zainzurnmum, Wizard, and 
Matilda. Cock, Esq., received the gold medal for twelve plants in 
8-inch pots-- Painted Lady, Paragon, Cassandra, Sylvia, Forget-nie- 
not, Hebes Lip, Pearl, Negress, Orion, Gulielma, Bertha, and Mount 
JEtnri. Mr. Staine.s, of Middlesex, came in second with twelve plants 
in 8-incli pots— Forget-me-not, Bianca, Pearl, Negress, Vesuvius, 
Camilla, Ilebes Lip, Orion, Titus, Arabella, Muster, Gulielma. Mr, 
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Beck, of Isle worth, was awarded the first prize in the Nurserymen’s 
Class, for twelve plants in 8-inch pots — Rosamond, Refulgent, Blanche, 
Delicatissirna, Cavalier, Cassandra, Ruby, Mont Blanc, Centurion, 
Capella, Gustavus, and Pointer. Mr. Gaines came in second with tlie 
like number, in similar-sized pots — Rosy Circle, Forget-me-not, 
Voyager, Negress, Pearl, Sir W. R. Gilbert, Salamander, Ajax, 
Brockie, Marian, Mrs. Brock, and Brenhilda. 

Fancy varieties, — R. Moseley, Esq., of Maida Vale, took the first 
ju’ize for a collection of six plants in 8 -inch-pots — Lady Flora Hast- 
ings, Yeatmaniana, Nosegay, Statuiski, Jehu Superb, and Anais. 
Mr. Staines came in second with ditto ditto. Lady Flora Hastings, 
Statuiski, Queen Victoria, Madam Meillery, Matilda, and Yeat- 
nianiana. In the Nurserymen’s Class, Mr. Gaines, of Battersea, was 
awarded the first prize for six plants in 11 -inch pots — Madam Meillery, 
Ibrahim Pacha, Lady Rivers, Ytolinski, Anais, and Reine des Fran- 
(;ais. Mr. Ambrose, of Battersea, claimed the second prize for his 
collection, of like numbers, and of similar size — Nosegay, Ibrahim 
Pacha, Anais, Lady Rivers, Queen Victoria, and Madam Meillery. 
Mr. Staines showed six small specimens of Cape Pelargoniums — Cam- 
pylia palida, Glorianum, Multiflora, Abba, Tinctum, l)elicata. Wm. 
Hoyle, Esq., obtained first-class certificates for three seedlings, selected 
from ten exhibited — Prince of Orange, Christabel, and Satisfaction, 
Mr. Gaines also obtained a prize for his seedling fancy Pelargonium — 
Hero of Surrey. 

Roses. — Amateurs. — Mr. Terry, gardener to Lady Puller, for 
eight plants in large pots, took the first prize, for — Mrs. Bosanquet, 
La Reine, Meillery ’s Laboutlay, Comte de Paris, Bouquet, Pactole, 
A^almouge, Lamarque. JMr. Slowe, gardener to W. Baker, Esq., 
came in second for the like number — Aubernon, Princess Helena, 
Pactolus, II. P. Rivers, Prince Albert, Celestial multiflora, Marquis 
Bocella, Melanie cornu. Mr. Rogers, gardener to — Bradbury, Esq., 
exhibited eight plants, for whicii he was awarded the third prize — 
Edward Jesse, Smith’s Yellow, Armosa, Madame Lafiay, Aubernon, 
Mrs. Bosanquet, Duchess of Sutherland, Chenedole. In the Nursery- 
men’s Class, Messrs. Paul, of Cheshiint, took the gold medal for twelve 
plants in large pots — Madame de St. Joseph, Augusta Mouchelet, 
Mrs. Bosanquet, Paul Joseph, Baron Prevost, Aubernon, Cell’s multi- 
flora, Armosa, Louis Buonaparte, Paul Penas, and William Jesse. 
Messrs. Lane, of Berkhampstead, came in second, with the like 
number of plants — Baron Prevost, Queen Blanche Fleur, Bouskian 
yellow, Velours episcopal, Chenedolle, Vicomtesse de Cazes, Armosa, 
Lady Alice Peel, Marquis Bocella, Edward Jesse, Harrisonii. Messrs. 
Francis, of Hertford, were on this occasion placed third ; the twelve 
j)Iants exhibited by them were — Margolen Luxemburgh, General 
Alard, Baron Prevost, Smith’s Yellow, Charles Duval, Caroline, La 
Reine, Bouquet de Fleurs, Aubernon, Souvenir de Mai Maison, Eugene 
Hardy, Mrs, Elliott. 




annuals, Heliotropes, Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Petunias, Celsias, Zin- 
nias, Stocks, &c. ; but any omissions should be attended to at once. 

We have frequently called the attention of our young readers to the 
desirability of paying, strict attention to the judicious arrangements of 
flowering plante, as regards height and harmony of colouring. It is 
true that, of late years, this subject has become a matter of study 
amongst gardeners, and great changes for the better have taken place 
in this respect ; still we are far from sup])osing that we have arrived 
at perfection. Always bear in mind — if beauty, order, and effect are 
desired — that attention to this, next to a well laid-out flower garden, 
is essential to their full developement. In producing well-arranged 
contrasts, the different shades of colour must be as distinct from eacli 
other as possible : for instance, white should never be placed in con- 
tact with yellow’, or deep blue with crimson; but white forms a good 
contrast with blue or red, blue to orange, yellow to purple or violet, 
<lark crimson to light blue, and scarlet should be placed near those 
which have a profuse green foliage, as red and green form the best 
contrast. Orange and violet do w'ell. Greenish-yellow and rose con- 
trast well. 

I'he only attention now required with such is to water freely, being 
careful it does not pass off, tie up, &c. Pinks and Carnations will 
require due care in securing, and by the middle of the month pipings 
of Pinks may be taken off’, and towards the end layers of some early 
Carnations be made. Thin away extra flower buds. Dahlias will 
require securing, and thin out the shoots, so as only to retain about four 
or five. Stop the leading stem, to give support to the side ones. 
Cuttings will soon strike root. If the weather be dry, water duly, a 
good supply at once : a portion of rnulchy manure, spread over the 
roots, is very beneficial. Seeds of Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, 
Scabious, &c., should now be sown for next year’s blooming. Auricula 
and Polyanthus must be kept in a shady, but airy place. Prepare the 
compost for re-potting in next month. Sow seed as early as ripe. 
Pansey seed also sow. (See Articles on, Ac.) 

New Feowers. — Let attention be given to hybridizing, with a view 
to obtain improved varieties, lioses — maggots often infest the buds ; 
carefully examine and destroy. Green fly, too, stop at first by fumi- 
gation, &c. (See Articles on.) Chrysanthemums : young plants 
should be prepared for the autumn. Violets for next year’s blooming, 
attend to beds of, &c. (See Articles upon.) 
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IN THE GREENHOUSE, STOVE, 4bc. 

The greenhouse plants which are placed out of doors will require to 
be duly watered, for if allowed to flag the result is the leaves are 
damaged. Moss sprinkled between the pots keep the soil cool. 

The house will now have to be kept gay and sweet by Balsams, 
Globe Amaranthus, Coxcomb, Brachycoma, &c. Re pot as required, 
to keep the plants in a growing state. Achimenes will now becoming 
into bloom ; they repay for every attention. Cuttings of nearly all 
greenhouse plants should now be put off: May and eTuneare the best 
months for that purpose. Cinerarias are highly ornarnental, and well 
worth encouraging. Cuttings of Roses may be put in, and will soon 
strike. Camellias that have been forwarded by forcing the shoots 
and buds should now be placed in a cooler situation, to give vigour 
to them. AVhen the grass of Ranunculus or Tulips is quite dead, the 
roots may be taken up. Pelargoniums, as they go out of bloom, must 
be prepared for another season. (See Articles on, &c.) 

Ekicas. — The early blooming kinds should be draughted out, and 
others may follow them as fast as they go out of bloom. Examine the 
plants very carefully, and see that they are in a proper state as to 
moisture ; and if you are an exhibitor, never put a plant of this or any 
other kind into a van without previously giving it a good soaking of 
water. I'he young plants which are not blooming had best be placed 
in a pit where they can be exposed or not, as may appear necessary. 
Stop such as require it boldly back, and train them so as to form a 
jiroper foundation for a good specimen. As the principal specimens 
go out of bloom they may be removed to a shaded situation to make 
their growth, being previously cut in if necessary. Supports for an 
awning must be placed over them, so that in case of heavy storms or 
continued rain, tliey can be protected a little. Clear weak manure 
water may be used occasionally for the free growing kinds. With 
regard to ventilation there is no fear of your over-doing it after tliis 
time. Re-pot any requiring it, but do not over-pot ; the one-shift 
system is injurious to nearly all the tribe, the only exceptions are those 
of rapid growth and robust habit. Rough peat and silver sand, with 
bits of stone, Ac., and a liberal drainage, are requisites. Epacrises, &c., 
should also be duly attended to in re- potting, &c. 

Azaleas in the forcing pit must be kept shaded during bright sun- 
shine, and a moist growing atmosphere must be maintained around 
them. Water freely with weak guano water, and sprinkle the vacant 
parts of the house or pit daily, but not upon the bloom. As tlie plants 
go out of flower place them iu heat, to perfect their wood for next 
yearis blooming. (See Articles on in previous volumes.) 

SONGS OF THE FLOWERS. 

NO. 4. -THE SONG OF THE WAWFWWEl 

BY JOHN UUQOAN, ESQ. 

Why loves my flower, the sweetest flower 
That swells the golden breast of IMay, 

Thrown rudely o’er this ruined tower, 

To waste the solitary day ?’* — Langhortie, 
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‘‘ Lonely and sweet, nor loved tlie less 
For flowering in the wilderness.” — Moore, 

Who loves not the Wallflower, pretty and gay ? 

Whose breath’s mild and sweet as the kiss of young May ; 
Whose colours are simple as village maid’s gown, 

Where yellow is chequered with streaks of deep brown. 

I bloom in the garden, field, dell, grove, and bower ; 

I bloom on grey rock ; oft on mouldering tower 
I wave my lone leaves to the night wind’s sad sigh, 

And 1 mourn as I think that thus all things shall die. 

Yet I love the old tow’r and its ivy-prank t wall 
More than bower of beanty by soft waterfall ; 

And the moss-ravelled stone, as it crumbles away, 

Though it leave less to love, do I love less ? Oh ! nay. 

And I love the churchyard, where the beautiful sleep ; 

And I deck the lone grave where the widow doth wecj) ; 

And my heart feels delight when she kisses my leaves, 

For I know that her sorrow some solace receives. 

And the poor man’s green plot, how I love to adorn ! 

There his children caress me at ev’ning and morn ; 

And should I feel thirst, or but sun-weary look, 

Lo ! they bring me fresh show’rs from the clear cooling brook. 

I have been in the palace, pavilion, and hall ; 

I have shone ’neath gold lamps in the beauty-tlirong’d ball ; 
And I’ve hung o’er the couch where affection lay dead, 

Till my leaves *gan to wdther upon the cold bed. 

Yet the untended couch I would rather bestrew 
With my leaves’ balmy odours when dripping witli dew, 

Than shine in the ball-room ’neath rich censers’ glow, 

There beauty is false, and affection’s vain show. 

Still I love those green bow’rs which spring decks in her pride, 
And my rich-rob^ co-mates, though my garb they deride ; 
And I’m cheerful and gay, be it sunshine or storm — 

When their soft hearts are cold, my brown bosom is warm. 

Young Kose woos the day ; the proud Tulip men’s eyes ; 
Daffodil and Anemone fair ladies’ sighs ; 

And the Cowslip delights in the daisy-starred lea ; 

Ah ! the mouldering tow r or grey ruin for me. 

You may smile at my choice ; but when flowers decay, 

Who shall speak of their bloom when they’ve faded away ? 
Yonder time-braving tow’r will in gratitude tell 
How the Wallflower lov’d ’mid its ruins to dwell. 






RANUNCULUSES — Tyso’s Flaminius, and Kilgour’s 
Princkss Royal. 


A t the floral exhibition recently held at the gardens of the Horti- 
cultural Society at Chiswick, a fine collectiort of very superb 
Ranunculuses were shown by Mr. C. Tyso, florist, of Wallingford in 
Berksliire. The greater portion were seedlings that Mr. Tyso had 
raised. By favour of Mr. Tyso we obtained specimens of several of 
tlie very best kinds in cultivation, amongst wliich were the two we now 
figjire ; others we shall give in a future plate. 

The collection exhibited were admired by every person viewing 
them, and most deservedly so, we never recollect seeing so fine an 
assortment on any previous occasion. 

Mr. C. Tyso is entitled to the thanks of all who saw the flowers for 
his skill displayed, and for favouring the visitors with so fine a collec- 
tion of these most lovely flowers. They highly merit a place in every 
flower-garden, and we hope attempts will be extensively made to pro- 
mote the same. The tale of difficulty in culture has deterred multi- 
tudes from growing the Ranunculus, but they are easy of culture, and 
we could furnish tlie names of individuals who grow them extensively 
and witli the greatest ease. A celebrated grower has drawn up the 
following particulars of his very successful mode of culture : — 

The situation best adapted for Ranunculus beds is an open level site, 
free from eddy winds and fully exposed to the sun. 

Preparation of the Beds. — It is of great importance to have the 
beds prepared in a proper manner. I strongly recommend this work 
to be done in August, not later than the beginning of September. 

My reasons for this early preparation are twofold. Fine weather 
may almost be depended on at this period, for the purpose of having 
the soil thoroughly sweetened, by turning w hat is intended for the 
surface of the beds frequently to the action of the sun. Jt also allows 
Vol. XVII. No. 81.-- A.S. ^ 
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ample time for the consolidation of the beds, so as to make them re- 
ten twe of moisture, to insure a strong bloom. 

There must be at the least two feet of good soil in depth ; if there is 
not, the substrata will require to be removed and replaced with rich 
soil of a retentive nature. 

My practice is to remove the surface of my beds annually to the 
depth of nine inches. The subsoil is then turned up a whole space in 
depth, and well broken. I usually allow my beds to remain in this 
state for a day or two, to sweeten the subsoil as much as possible by 
exposure to sun and air. I then throw into the beds about four inches 
of old cow-dung not less than one year old, breaking it well. I then 
sprinkle over it some new^ slackened lime finely sifted ; shake up the 
dung so that the lime may penetrate through every part of it to destroy 
all the worms ; after this rake the dung level, and fill up with the soil 
intended for the surface ; as the beds subside fill up with soil reserved 
for the purpose. 

The benefit resulting from the use of lime is, it corrects the acidity 
in the dung, and the cultivator will not be troubled with many earth 
worms in his beds, casting out his roots and making their ugly easts 
on the surface, also making the soil pervious to the drying winds of 
spring. 

For my subsoil I use a rich clayey friable loam, very retentive, but 
I prefer a rich light soil for the surface. 

During the preparation of the beds destroy everything that appears 
in the shape of vermin in the soil ; soil for the Ranunculus cannot be 
too free from these pests. If there is wire w^orm spare no labour 
to eradicate them, catch them and break them, give them no quarter, 
for they are the most destructive enemy that the florist has to en- 
counter. 

The best edging for the beds is a neat wood, one rising about two 
inches above the level of the path ; it harbours no vermin, and its 
utility will be perceptible when we come to the planting time. 

Rake the surface of the beds occasionally, and during frost break 
the surface with a spade and pile up the frozen clods to allow the frost 
to penetrate as far as it will, but don't disturb the dung. Rake the 
soil level when a thaw takes place ; this helps to keep the soil sweet, 
and destroy any vermin that may be in it. 

Planting Time , — The time for planting will vary in the different 
portions of the island. In the southern part, spring is earlier by a 
fortnight than where I reside. A few degrees of latitude makes a 
sensible difl[erence in climate, therefore cultivators must be guided by 
the climate of their respective locality. 

After the middle of February, when the surface soil will rake 
easily, and the weather is dry, I commence to plant. The beds must 
be full up to the wood edge, and quite level. This is best done by a 
piece of board extending across the bed ; and two persons causino- it to 
rest on the wood edge, and drawing it from end to end, will speedily 
remove any surplus soil and leave the bed perfectly level. Then mark 
on the wood edge the rows, say four inches and a half apart for the old 
varieties, and4ive and a half for the new. If the beds are four feet wide, 
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twelve or fourteen roots of the old sorts may be planted in each row, 
but ten of the new will be found sufficient, in consequence of their 
more vigorous habit. The best way to plant is to mark across the 
surface for each row. Then excavate with a trowel to the depth of one 
and a half inch. To insure the exact depth, I use a piece of wood with 
a notch cut at each end, the requisite depth, which is pressed into the 
drill till the projecting parts rest on the wood edge, (the back of it 
serves for levelling the beds.) In planting the roots keep the crowns 
up, press the claws into the earth firmly to prevent worms casting them 
out, but take care not to break them. Two persons, after a little 
practice, will plant a large quantity in a little time by this process. 

Management from Planting Time till Plooming Time . — The roots, 
after having been in the ground for a few days, swell to three times 
the size they were when planted. Should very wet weather occur and 
afterwards sudden and severe frost, which is often experienced at this 
early season, there is danger of some of the roots being destroyed. In 
this case, it is advisable that some old mats or dry litter of any kind 
should be laid over the surface of the beds to prevent the frost pene- 
trating to the roots. The beds can be cleared w hen a favourable change 
takes place. By the middle of April the plants will all be up. They 
frequently rise so strong as to displace the soil about them. Look over 
them and take tlie displaced soil, break it, and put it about the neck of 
the plants. When the foliage of the plants has attained to the height 
of two or three inches, then is the proper time to stir the surface of 
the beds, do this carefully to the depth of tw o inches between the rows, 
but don't go so deep close to the plants. Break the soil fine and keep 
it level. Take care that the plants are not disturbed nor their foliage 
injured. See that the soil is gently pressed around the neck of the 
})lants to keep out the drought. Persons w ho grow’^ Auriculas will find 
it good practice to reserve a portion of their old compost, and after the 
beds have been stirred, strew it equally over the surface to the thick- 
ness of about a quarter of an inch. This serves for a top dressing, and 
gives the beds a neat and finished appearance, and helps to keep out 
the drying wdnds of spring. 

During April and JMay, should the weather prove hot and dry, it 
w ill be of advantage to tiie plants to water occasionally ; this must be 
gone about with judgment, for in the event of frost taking place 
through the night, the foliage w'ould suffer and the plants receive a 
check. When there is no appearance of frost, water liberally with 
rain or pond w'ater administered betwx'cu the row^s with the pipe of a 
w'atering pan held low% so as not to make holes in the soil. Spring 
water should never be used till it has been long exposed to sun and air 
to soften it and raise its temperature. 

Look over the plants occasionally previous to the bloom, for at 
this time they are liable to receive damage from cuckoo spit harbouring 
in the foliage, and a small destructive caterpillar that lodges in the 
embryo blooms, eating out the whole of the petals and leaving nothing 
but the empty calyx. 

Plooming . — According to the sea.son being forward or the reverse, 

n 
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the flowers will coinmeiice to bloom from the *7th to the 21st of June. 
They will then require to be covered through the day to shade them 
from the sun, exposure to which spoils their beautiful colours. Tiiis is 
best done by having a low stage rising about two and a half feet at the 
sides of the beds and four feet in the centre. The awning is easily 
managed, wlien tied to two light rollers ; in this form it is put on and 
taken off* in an instant. When the sun is powerful, keep it down on 
the side next the sun near to the ground, but on the other side it may 
be partially rolled up to admit air, and should visitors arrive to see the 
bloom, the roller can be fastened to posts so as to enable visitors to 
Avalk under it, without exposure of the flowers to the sun. In fine 
'weather the awning may be taken otf at night and put on in the 
morning. Never allow the blooms to be exposed to the rain. During 
the bloom, water may be given every night as formerly recommended, 
but when the bloom is on the decline, cease to water. By using these 
precautions the bloom may be kept in perfection for a period of three 
weeks or more, to the great delight of all beholders, for there is 
nothing in nature more dazzling and striking than a mass of choice 
Ranunculus in full bloom. The recollection of a sight of the kind is 
lasting. The reason why I recommend a low stage is to prevent the 
flower stems being drawn. This is uniformly the case when a higli 
stage is used. 

Maturing the Roots , — When the bloom is past, the object then is to 
have the roots ripened in fine condition. Let the beds be exposed to 
the full action of the sun ; but it will be advisable to keep up the 
stage and have the awning in readiness to cover with in tlie event of 
wet weather setting in, for there is danger of the tubers beginning to 
grow again. Should the beds become saturated with moisture during 
hot weather, a gentle rain will do no harm, but avoid too mucli 
Should the tubers of any unfortunately start, my practice is to tlirust 
a trowel diagonally into the soil, cutting the fibres of the plant a few 
inches below the surface, and gently raising the ball a little above the 
level of the bed. This practice I generally find successful ; but should 
tlie plant thus treated continue to grow, my next resource is to take 
up the ball and put it into a carnation pot, among some dry soil, and 
put it under glass. Should this fail, and the root is valuable, let it 
grow on, but put it into a greenhou.se or frame where it can be pro- 
tected from the risk of frost till the root attains to mattirity. 

Taking up the Roots , — Cultivators who have valuable" collections 
should never wait till the foliage of the whole are withered before 
they commence taking up ; my advice is to look over the plants every 
day, and take up all whose foliage is withered, and continue doing so 
till tlie whole are secured. Clean the roots from soil; cut ofl* the 
flower-stems and foliage with a pair of stout scissors close to tiie 
crown; shorten the fibres and place the roots in the bags or boxes 
appropriated for keeping them in, in a dry airy situation out of the 
sun. In the course of two or three days after taking up, look over the 
roots, they will then be in a soft and partially shrivelled state ; then is 
the proper time for separating the roots without danger of breaking 
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them. Mouldiness must be guarded against, by turning the roots 
occ^ionally till they are perfectly dry. Keep them in a dry place till 
planting>tiine comes round again. 

Raising Seedling Ranunculus soil I use is rich maiden 
loam ; in summer it is exposed to sun and air till it is quite dry ; it is 
then broken fine by hand, and all worms and extraneous matter 
removed ; it is then kept in a warm dry place till wanted. About the 
beginning of January I begin to prepare my boxes for sowing. I do 
this by mixing some finely sifted leaf-mould, also iir a dry state, with 
the prepared loam, searching carefully for worms. This mixture is 
placed in the lower part of the box. On the upper the fine loam alone 
is placed so as to be in contact with the seed. Fill the box within 
lialf an inch of the top, then press the surface level with a piece of 
smooth board. The best time for sowing is about the end of January. 
Previous to doing so, moderately saturate the soil with tepid water 
through a very fine rose, that will cause the water to fall like dew. 
Should the watering occasion any inequalities on the surface, fill them 
up and j)ress all smooth again with the board. The^ best way to sow 
the seed is to take but a few in hand, and let them fall singly if pos- 
sible, distributing them equally just clear of each other over the 
surface of the box. When this is done, cover the seeds lightly w ith 
some of the fine mould till they are hid ; then give another watering : 
this will bring many of the seeds into view. Cover those that are 
exposed and place the box into its situation. The best situation is the 
front shelf of a greenhouse, or, for want of this, the window of a fire- 
room looking to the south. Water every second day at first, and cover 
any seeds that appear: when the sun becomes powerful give daily 
waterings. 

Guard against frost, for should the soil be frozen while the seeds are 
germinating, they will to a certainty be destroyed. 

In four or five weeks, according to the amount of sunshine, the 
young plants will begin to appear. In coming up, many of them will 
appear with the bran of the seed attached to the young leaves, dis- 
placing the soil about the neck of the plant. In this case some of the 
fine soil will require to be let fall about the plant to fill up the cavity. 
Many of the young plants will also (like the Auricula) throw them- 
selves out. Look over the box occasionally, and put those that are out 
into the soil again, by making a small cleft, and pressing the soil 
gently about the neck of the plant. When the plants have about three 
leaves, turn the box every second day, to prevent the plants being 
drawn. About the third week in March top-dress the box. First, 
remove carefully, without injury to the foliage or pulling up the young 
plants, all the green slime on the surface. Replace this with some 
finely-sifted old cow-dung in a dry state ; let it fall equally among the 
plants, then give a good watering ; after the top dressing they w ill have 
quite a gay appearance, and will begin to grow^ rapidly. 

Tlie first week in April the box may be removed to a cold frame, 
where it may have sun and air. Protect at night from frost. 

About the end of the month, when danger from ^evcre frost is over, 
the box may be removed to some sheltered situation where it will get 
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the morning sun till near noon. Water daily during dry weather till 
the foliage begins to wither. When this takes place let the box 
become dry. Should wet weather occur just when the young roots 
are attaining to maturity, it will be advisable to place the box under 
^lass. Take up the roots as the foliage withers down, and place them 
in a paper-bag in a dry place, where they may remain till the follow- 
ing February, when they are to be planted in the open ground and 
treated like the general stock. As the young roots are in general very 
small, be careful not to break them when planting: fix the claws 
firmly into the soil, and be certain that the crowns are uppermost. 
They may be planted a little closer than large roots ; but small as the 
roots appear when planted, very few wdll miss blooming. It is rather 
a tedious process the planting a quantity of such small roots, but the 
enthusiastic florist will not complain at cold fingers and the time taken 
up to do this work correctly, for he expects to be rewarded witii some 
fine new flowers to gratify him for his trouble and procure himself a 
name that will be famed among cultivators. 

It too often happens that some of the young plants bloom in the 
seed-box : it is generally August or September before they do so. 
When this occurs, and there is a fine sort among them, there is no 
other w'ay to preserve it than removing the box to a greenhouse or 
frame, where it should be kept dry and protected from frost till the 
root is matured. 

These observations contain the practice I adopt, and I have no 
doubt that, if followed out, the youngest tyro may command success. 

It may be asked, why all this trouble with the preparation of the 
soil ? The answer is, experience has taught me that Kanunculus seed 
sown in soil whose temperature has not been much low ered vegetates 
much better than in soil that lias been exposed to frost and rain through 
a part of the winter. Let any person try the difference ; they will find 
that three seeds for one will vegetate in the prepared soil compared 
with seed sown in ordinary soil ; besides, the larvae of w^orms, &c., 
that may remain in the soil when laid past, will all be hatched by the 
time it is put through hand the second time. They will then be 
detected. A single worm getting into a seed-box wdll come up to the 
surface through the night, and, by disturbing the seeds, will cause 
much mischief, if not destroy the whole. 

Such is my mode of culture, resulting from the experience of many 
years. I can w ith confidence recommend it as safe and practicable. 
There are few persons now alive who have made more experiments 
in the culture of the Ranunculus than I have, but the method of 
culture now detailed is the only safe one that w ill insure fine blooms 
and healthy roots. 

NOTES ON NEW OE RAEE PLANTS. 

Abronia mellifera — The Honey-scented. 

A NEW species of this beautiful tribe of plants lately introduced to 
the gardens of the Horticultural Society, at Chiswick, by their col hec- 
tor, Mr. Hartw^eg, from California. It has not yet flowered in this 
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country, but it is said to have bright orange-coloured flowers, pro- 
duced in umbels like the Verbena. Both the above Abronia and 
A. umbellata grow^best when cultivated in a light sandy peat, inter- 
mixed with a little decayed vegetable mould and loam. 

Asystacia scandens — The Climbing. 

Synonyme Ruellia quaterna. 

A remarkable African climbing plant, introduced to this country by 
Mr. Whitfield to the fine collection of stove plants at the Earl of 
Derby’s gardens, Knowsley Park. The flowers are borne in terminal 
racemes. They are tube bell-shaped two inches long, and nearly as 
much across the mouth, which is five parted. They are of a creamy- 
white colour, with a slight blush tinge. (Figured in BoL Mag, 4449.) 

Calanthe vestita — The Clothed. 

A terrestrial orchideous plant, introduced from Moulmein by Messrs. 
Veitch. The flower scape rises a yard high, terminating with a spike 
one foot long of beautiful delicate flowers, of a pure white stained at 
the centre with crimson. Each flower is about three inches across. It 
is a handsome stove-plant. (Figured in Bax. Mag. Bot!) 

Dendrobium Cambridgeanum — Duke of Cambridge’s 
Dendrobium. 

Orchid e(L — • Oynandria Monandria. 

Introduced from India to Chatsworth, where it has bloomed ; also 
recently in the Royal Gardens of Kew. The stems are pendulous, and 
so are the flowers, which are of a deep rich golden yellow, with a large 
blood coloured blotch upon the lip. Each blossom is about three 
inches across. It is a very handsome flower, and deserves a place in 
every collection. (Figured in Bat, Mag, 4450.) 

Lapageiha Rosea — Rose-coloured. 

Smilacea. Hexandria Monoyynia. 

This most beautiful flowering plant is a native of Cliili, from whence 
it was sent to the Royal Gardens of Kew. Messrs. Veitch have also 
received it from their collector, Mr. Lobb, but it has not bloomed in 
either place. From dried blooming specimens, aided by coloured 
figures made in the native locality, a coloured figure is given in the 
Botanical Magazine for last month. It is a climbing plant growing 
many feet high, branching. The flowers are produced at the axils of 
the leaves, only one at each ; pendulous, of a lily-like form. Each 
blossom is three inches long and about two and a-half inches across the 
mouth, of a deep red rose and crimson shades, beautifully spotted with 
white inside the flower. It is specially handsome, and deserves to be 
in every greenhouse. It will probably flourish in the open air, or pit- 
frame, similar to the Chilian Alstrcemerias. It is easily cultivated, 
growing freely. 

Sobralia macrantiia — Large-flowered. 

Orchidecc, Gynandria Monandria. 

This fine species was collected in Guatemala, in Mexico, by Mr. 
Skinner, and has bloomed in the Royal Gardens of Kew. It is a 
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racemes, the stems growing erect. Each blossom is eight iuchei« 
across, of a rich deep purple-rose colour. The lip is five inches across, 
tubular at its base, but spreading broadly above, and having a pale 
yellow heart-shaped spot at the base. Tliis splendid flowering plant 
has slender reed-like stems, growing from two to ten or more feet 
high. In a mixture of sandy-peat, light loam, and a little leaf mould, 
it grows admirably, and is easy of cultivation. It requires to be in a 
cool part of the Orchid-house. It deserves to be in every coll(iCtion. 
(Figured in Bot, Mag, 4446.) 

StEMON ACANTHUS MACROPHYLLUS — LaRGE FLOWERED. 

Acarthacea. Didynamia Angiospermia. 

A native of New Grenada, from whence it was sent to the Royal 
Gardens of Kew. It blooms in the stove during the whole summer 
season. It is a half shrubby plant growing a yard high, branching. 
The flowers are produced in long spreading panicles. The flowers 
very much resemble in form those of the well-known favourite Ruellia 
formosa. The tube is from two to three inches long, and across the 
expanded five-parted limb nearly two inches, of a bright scarlet colour. 
It is a beautiful flowering plant, easily cultivated, and well deserving 
a place in every collection. (Figured in Bot, Mag, 4448.) 

Ruellia Purdiana— Mu. Purdie’s. 

It is a stove-plant growing two feet high. The flowers are tubular- 
funnel-shaped, about two inches long and one and a-lialf across the 
(mouth) limb. They are of a rosy-crimson colour. (Figured in Pax, 
Mag, Bot.) 


Alstrcemerias. 

A. Rubella. — Sepals six, lower one wedge-shaped, of a pale rose; 
colour ; the two upper ones broader, of a rich orange-yellow', bordcr(?d 
with rose colour and striped with red. 

A. Labiata. — Lower sepals of a deep rose colour; upper ones a 
deep orange striped with dark red. 

A, Makginata, — Lower sepals white margined w ith rose ; upper 
ones pale yellow striped with red. 

A.‘ Albens. — Lower sepals white, tipped with pale rose colour; 
two upper ones dull yellow tinged and striped with deep rose. 

A. PuLCHELLA RUBRA. — Lower sepals pale rose; upper ones 
orange yellow striped with red. 

These handsome hybrids are figured in Paxton's Magazine of 
Botany for June from specimens furnished by Messrs. Backhouse, of 
York. They tioiirish, as do other Alstrocmerias, in a compost of rich 
turfy loam, peat, and sand, in equal portions. 

Verbena'S. 

The following are the best out of a number of French seedlin^-s 
which we have seen this season ; — ^ 

Madame Urunzot (Chauviere), white with a deep crimson eye, 
large, of excellent form and very distinct ; one of the best. 

Talleyrand (Defosse), lilac shaded and streaked with blue-nurnle 

_-i /r. - ^ 1 1. • . . r 1 j 
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Diana (Chauviere), lilac with crimson purple centre, good form 
and a large even trusser. 

Apollon (Dufoy), deep puce, of good average form, rich in colour, 
but a somewhat small trusser. 

Eleanor de Guvanne (Chauviere), blush, shaded and bordered 
with rosy lilac, very pretty, and of good size and form. 

Chauvierii (Chauviere), bright vermillion red, mouth of the tube 
white, surrounded with a very dark ray ; of medium size and Alerable 
shape. 

Baucis (Chauviere); lively rosy-purple, with small white centre, 
new in colour and of good habit. 

Monseigneur Affre (Dufoy), bright rosy-vermillion with a pale 
yellow centre, large and rather better than the average form. 

Mademoiselle Jamet (Chauviere), flesli with bright carmine 
centre, large flower and a fine trusser. 


ON PLANTING ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS IN MASSES. 

BY A nobleman’s GARDENEB. 

For many years this highly ornamental and valuable class of plants 
has been a great favourite with me, and in the grounds belonging to 
the establishment I have the honour to be connected with, there is one 
of the finest collections of ornamental shrubs in Great Britain. The 
present season of tlie year is fruitful in their beauties, and I am com- 
pelled to forward a few thoughts on what has been my practice and 
recommendation with this charming tribe. I admire the grandeur of 
a large number of any particular ornamental species, or even of an 
entire genus, but I much prefer giving greater variety, by a judicious 
mixture of tlie different kinds of different families, such standing out 
amidst otlier and far varying forms and colours, produce by their con- 
trast in form and colours a proportionate striking effect. 

Sometimes the peculiar soil or .situation which shrubs require, has 
to determine the manner in which they are to be grouped ; and, sin- 
gularly enough, it is found that those demanding these peculiar cir- 
cumstances, can be associated in a general mass with the greatest 
propriety, or will, for the most part, look well in masses of one species, 
or of the members of one genus. Of these, the tribe for which heath- 
mould and a somewhat sheltered spot are desirable, may be brought 
forward as examples. 

Cultivators scarcely seem yet to have appreciated shrubs at their full 
value for grouping purposes. They are commonly employed only at 
the margins of plantations to complete the slope from the trees down 
to the flower-borders or walks, or planted very sparingly as detached 
specimens. Their extreme suitableness for growing in beds, furnished 
with one or many .species, and having no trees in their centre, nor 
herbaceous plriits round tlie outside, is most strangely overlooked in 
the majority of places. In the seclude<l dells which may exist, or be 
made in large domains, such beds, scattered effectively over the turf 
with which the spot may be covered, have an air of little less than en- 
chantment, and can be aptly stocked with all kinds of tlie tribe termed 
American plants. Lawns in the vicinage of plant-houses, too, or 
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may often be very delightfully decorated with plots of shrubs, which 
frequently look better than flower-beds, or groups in which trees, 
shrubs, and herbs are all associated. A Heath-garden, or an American 
garden, also, laid out in a very bold geometrical or irregular style, 
and traversed by grass or gravel-paths, the plants being arranged partly 
in single species and the rest more indiscriminately, is a highly plea- 
surable addition to an estate. There are, moreover, buildings of a 
floricultural or exclusively ornamental character ordinarily found in 
spacious gardens, in the front of which, something of the nature of a 
flower-garden is mostly requisite to connect them with the lawns 
beyond. Flower-gardens, particularly geometrical ones, are, we con- 
ceive, seldom appropriate to such spots, being too gay and artificial. 
And it seems to me that a few well-arranged clumps of shrubs would 
accomplish the harmonizing of so subordinate an edifice with the plea- 
sure-grounds much more satisfactorily ; and their fitness will be ren- 
dered the more complete if they are placed on the turf, instead of being 
separated by gravel-walks. 

In the almost universal rejection of shrubs for such objects as have 
been suggested, it appears to have been forgotten that there are species 
which are nearly as dwarf as any herbaceous plant, and which grow as 
compactly, intermingle as readily, carpet the ground as thoroughly, 
and bloom as profusely, and many of them as durably, as the herbaceous 
hardy and exotic species with which beds are always supplied. They 
have, moreover, or at least most of them, the good quality of being ever- 
green, and thus of keeping the earth constantly and agreeably covered. 

Recurring to the disposition of shrubs in frequent groups, made up 
of separate genera and species, it must be done judiciously, as chance 
and fortuity ought to be no part of a landscape gardener’s dependence : 
and the admission of a principle in which all must rest on these, should 
be rejected. 1 allow that with American plants, excellent masses may 
be obtained by properly arranging the species of each genus in detached 
groups. Still, there are exceptions to this, and cases in which a mixture 
of different genera is more suitable, and a merely casual departure from 
the system I recommend is justifiable. 

In regard to shrubs that constitute the boundary of a plantation, 
uniting it with the flower-borders, or making it slope towards the walk, 
the existing practice needs to be greatly modified. The assumption 
that plantations of any description should slope gradually down to the 
exterior edge or margin in an unvarying manner, is erroneous in prin- 
ciple, and unsightly in effect. It is to this mistake that the fame 
banks so common round the outside of shrubberies are wholly attri- 
butable; and to this is due their extreme dulness and meagreness 
The outline of a mass of shrubs, or of trees flanked by shnibs, ought to 
be as diversified as art can make it. Tameness and uniformity are no- 
where less tolerable. Large bushes, projecting forwards at different 
distances from each other and the verge ; others, of various heights 
standing out with the greatest irregularity in their rear; and occasional 
limited spaces, destitute of any shrub at all, should break up the flat- 
ness of a bank, and make it truly indefinable. 

At the same time, however, there should be the general aspect of a 
descent to the boundary preserved. The irreoiilaritv we hnvp 
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cated may seem incompatible with any such appearance ; but the de- 
sired slope is easily produced by letting the minor plants predominate, 
and making those which are to diversify it the fewest. It is surprising 
to persons unaccustomed to such work, how trifling a quantity of larger 
specimens will serve to give boldness, and undulation, and variety to a 
shrubbery border; and the greater the number of species tliat is 
employed, the more perfect will be the fulfilment of that object. The 
correct estimate of beauty in this respect may be derived from analogy 
with another branch of the natural kingdom. In a rocky district, or 
an artificial rockery, it is not a straight slope from the walk or point 
of observation which pleases the eye. It is rather to rising eminences, 
and rugged protuberances and projections which almost impend over 
the observer, that he yields his admiration ; while a perceptible descent 
is actually maintained from the back to the foreground. 

However, where beds of low shrubs, not more than twelve or twenty 
feet in diameter, stand out alone on a lawn, or, indeed, where any 
group, the dimensions of which can be seen at a glance, is planted on 
turf, the outside of such beds or group ought to come down to the 
grass, so that the two may, as it were, insensibly pass into each other, 
To introduce higher shrubs around the edges of beds of that sort would 
be completely unwarrantable and subversive of good taste. Yet, the 
surface of the group ought not to appear as regular as if it had been cast 
in a mould, and the destruction of its formality by placing two or 
three taller plants near the middle, and a few more within two or three 
feet of the grass, so as to leave room for smaller plants to complete the 
slope to the latter, will be both proper and desirable. 

As to the ground outline of masses of shrubs, that must be decided 
by the nature of the locality, and the express purport of the group. 
In a geometrical shrub -garden, the figures should not be very small 
nor very close, nor have many corners or points. A collection of beds 
disposed with more freedom ought to be formed by the same rules, and 
be divested of abrupt recesses, or sharp turns, approximating their 
contour as nearly as practicable to rounded and regular curves. The 
circle, the oval, and every irregular shape that at all resembles these, 
are beautifully suited to shrubs. When beds of them are thrown 
down upon the turf before a house or conservatory, or other building, 
to enliven and vary tlie scene, it requires the greatest care to avoid 
bringing them too forward, so as to interfere with the broad open 
glade that should always front such erections, and also to prevent them 
from taking the aspect of being ranged in anything like a straight line. 
To this end, no two should terminate at the same distance from the 
centre of the glade ; or, to speak more definitely, that part of every 
one which is nearest the middle of the lawn should not be at an equal 
distance from it with the same relative part of any other ; nor should 
there even be tlie semblance of such regularity. The proper mt)de, 
where at all possible, is to let each bed, as it recedes from the building, 
fall away likewise from the centre of the lawm ; abjuring, however, all 
uniformity of distance. The glade will thus gradually expand till it 
is lost in the more ample pleasure grounds. I will give you a de- 
scriptive list of the shrubs I deem most ornamental and useful for the 
August number of this Magazine. 
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REVIEW. 

ilie Rhododendrons of Sikkim- Himalaya , being an Account^ Bota- 
nical and Geographical^ of the Rhododendrons recently discovered 
in the Mountains of Himalaya, ^c. By J. D. Hooker, R.N., 
M D., F.R.S., &c. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, KH., D.C.L., 
&c. London : Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 

This splendid publication is in imperial folio, with superbly coloured 
figures of ten, out of the eleven species of Rhododendrons discovered, 
one not being in flower when found. 

It contains some prefatory remarks on the locality, and a historical 
sketch of the genus, with details on the distribution of these new plants, 
and descriptions accompanying the plates. It is really what the title 
of the work indicates, and executed in every particular most satisfac- 
tory. Every admirer of this noble race of plants should possess this 
very interesting publication. 

We give a few extracts, which will enable our readers to appreciate 
it, and possessing it we feel assured w’ould be delighted with it. 

Dr. Hooker, now employed in a Government Botanical mission 
among the mountains of India, has discovered the species hereafter 
eniimeiated, and one of them is the noblest of all the tribe both in 
size, form, colouring, or fragrance ; it is, too, an Epiphyte, that is, grows 
entirely on the trunks of trees, the roots running among the mosses or 
decayed parts of them, similar to most of our stove orchideae. [There 
are in this country five other Epiphytal species, so that we now have 
six of this class of Rhododendrons, which but a few years ago was not 
known to contain one. — Conductor.] Of eleven species which Dr. 
Hooker obtained, nine were found to be previously unknown to the 
botanists of this country. 

Darjeeling, the locality of the country in which these Rhododen- 
drons were found, lies, vve are told, in the Sikkim portion of the Him- 
alaya ; and is situated in lat. 27^ N., and long, the same as Calcutta, 
from which it is distant about 380 miles. Its elevation above the sea 
is 7,200 feet. 'Fhe mean temperature of the year is about oo ' Fahr. 

‘‘ The mountain Sinchul, upon a spur of which, looking north, Dar- 
jeeling stands, attains an elevation of 9,000 feet, and to the west of it, 
next Nepal, rises another conspicuous mountain, Tonglo, reaching a 
height of 10,000 feet. Due north of Darjeeling, at a distance of only 
60 miles, the horizon is bounded by the great snowy range, having for 
its principal feature the peak of Kinchin-junga, which has lately been 
ascertained to be 28,172 feet in elevation, the loftiest mountain yet 
known in the world. Dr. Hooker thus describes his first impressions 
of this scene : — ‘ Much as I had heard and read of the magnificence 
and beauty of Himalayan scenery, my highest expectations have been 
^surpassed ! I arrived at Darjeeling on a rainy misty day, which did 
not allow me to see ten yards in any direction, much less to descry the 
snowy range, distant 60 miles in a straight line. Early next morning 
I caught my first view, and I literally held my breath in awe and ad* 
miration. Six or seven successive ranges of forest-clad mountains, as 
high as that whereon I stood (8,000 feet), intervened between me and 
p dp zzl in white nile of snow-chid moiintflins pmonp* which th" tri«nf 
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which I gazed ! The heaven-ward outline was projected against a pale 
blue sky, while little detached patches of mist clung here and there to 
the highest peaks, and were tinged golden-yellow or rosy-red by the 
rising sun, which touched those elevated points long before it reached 
the lower position which 1 occupied. 

‘ Such is the aspect of the Plimalayan range at early morning. As 
the sun’s rays dart into the many valleys which lie between the snowy 
mountains and Darjeeling, the stagnant air contained in the low re- 
cesses becomes quickly heated ; heavy masses of vapour, dense, white, 
and keenly defined, arise from the hollows, meet over the crests of the 
hills, cling to the forests on their sumndits, enlarge, unite and ascend 
rapidly to the rarefied regions above; a phenomenon so suddenly 
developed, that the consequent withdrawal from the spectator’s gaze of 
the stupendous scenery beyond looks like the work of magic.’ Such 
is the region of the Indian Rhododendrons. 

“ The maximum of Rhododendrons appears to be in Asia, and their 
head-quarters are on the lofty ranges of the eastern Himalaya, where 
the mild and moist atmosphere is eminently suited to their habit. 

‘‘ A certain degree of winter cold and perpetual humidity is neces- 
sary, but the summer heat is quite tropical where some of the genus 
prevail, and snow rnrely falls, and never rests on several of those pecu- 
liar to Sikkim.” In the case of J?. Falconcri^ which grows on the 
summit of Tonglo, at an elevation of 10,000 feet. Dr. Hooker remarks, 
that the temperature of the earth in which it grew was, in the middle 
of May, at 27 inches below the surface, where the roots are chiefly 
developed, 49^ 5' at all hours of the day ; that of the air varied from 
50^ to 60°. 

These observations, and the mean temperatures previously quoted, 
show, as is well remarked in the Gardeners' Journal, that spring and 
not mid-winter is the season of trial, not only in the case of the Indian 
Rhododendrons, but in that of very many other half-hardy plants from 
various parts of the world, especially from the mountain regions of 
India and South America. Comparing the figures just referred to, it 
will be seen that during the months of November, December, and 
January, the dift’erence in the mean temperatures of London and 
Darjeeling is about 4° only, and the same difference is indicated for 
the months of July, August, and September. On the other hand, 
February and May, the transiuon months between winter and spring, 
and spring and summer, sliow a difference of 6' ; the spring months of 
March and April, a difference of 11^ and 10^ respectively; and in 
autumn, too, as shown in October, the difference is 9°. “ Here,” as 

the journal above referred to observes, “ we have a solution of the 
cause of our want of success in cultivating tender phxnts in the variable 
climate of Great Britain : our springs are late, and cold, and change- 
able ; and while the winters and summers of Darjeeling and London 
differ but 3^ or 4’, the springs and autumns show a difference of 10" 
and 12°. Tins accounts for the excitable nature and early growth of 
many of our half-hardy Indian plants, as well iis the tendency of many 
such to grow to a late period of the autumn.” 

But though we cannot hope to grow these fine things, except in 
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will always remain tender ; and there is, therefore, but small hope that 
we can ever accustom these glorious tree Rhododendrons to forget the 
earlier springs and autumns of Sikkim-Himalaya, and so perform all 
the necessary functions of growth within our four or five summer 
months, instead of extending it, as in India, over eight or nine ; but, 
nevertheless, the skill of the cultivator has already turned to his use 
the valuable property of colour in the tree Rhododendron of !Ne})al ; and 
he will assuredly try, nor is he likely to fail, to extract from these 
tender kinds a still richer product. 

Only four species, Dalhoiisioi^ R. Camphellice^ R, argenteiim^ 
and R. arhoreurn^ grow near Darjeeling. The second and fourth form 
scattered bushes «at 7,500 and 8,000 feet ; the R. argeuteum is a small 
tree, at 8,000 or 9,000 feet. 

“ It Mas on the ascent of Tonglo, a mountain on the Nepalese fron- 
tier, that I beheld the Rhododendrons in all their magnificence and 
luxuriance. At 7,000 feet, where the woods were still dense and sub- 
tropical, mingling M'ith ferns, pothos, peppers, and figs, the ground was 
streued with the large lil^'-like flowers of R. Dalhousicc^ dropping 
from the epipliytal plants, or the enormous oaks overhead, and mixed 
M'ith the egg-like flowers of a new Magnoliaceous tree, which fall be- 
fore expanding, and diffuse a poMerful aromatic odour, more strong 
but far less SNveet than that of the Rliododendron. So conspicuous 
were these two blossoms, that my rude guides called out, ‘ Here are 
lilies and eggs, sir, groNving out of the ground !’ No bad comparison. 
[Above this occurs R. arhoreum\ Along the flat ridges, towards the 
top, the Yew appears with scattered trees of R. argenteum, succeeded 
by R, CampbellicR. At the very summit, the majority of the wood 
consists of this last species, amongst which, and next in abundance, 
occurs the R, harhatum, with here and there, especially on the eastern 
slopes, R. Ralco?i€j'i. 

The habits of the species of Rhododendron differ considerably ; 
and confined as I w as to one favourable spot by a deluge of rain, I had 
ample time to observe four of them. R. CamphM'uc^ the only one in 
full flow^er early in May, is the most prevalent. Some were a mass of 
scarlet blossom, displaying a sylvan scene of the most gorgeous descrip- 
tion. Many of their trunks spread from the centre thirty or forty feet 
every way, and together form a hemispherical mass often forty yards 
across, and from twenty to twenty-five feet in height ! Tlie stems and 
branches of these aged trees, gnarled and rugged, the bark dark 
coloured, and clothed wdth spongy moss, often bend down and touch 
the ground : the foliage, moreover, is scanty, dark green, and far from 
graceful, so that, notwithstanding the gorgeous colouring of the blos- 
soms, the trees when out of flower, like the Fuchsias of Cape Horn, 
are the gloomy denizens of a most gloomy region. R. Camphellict 
and R. harhatum I observed to fringe a little swampy tarn on the 
summit of the mountain — a peculiarly chilly-looking small lake, bor- 
dered witii sphagnum, and half- choked with Carices and other sedges : 
the atmosphere was loaded with mist, and the place seemed as if it 
would be aguish if it could, but was checked by the cold climate. 
7?. harhatum had almost passed its flowering season ; it is a less 
abundant and smaller tree than the last mentioned, but more beautiful, 
with brighter green and denser foliage, clear papery liarht-colourpfl 
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“ Along the north-east and exposed ridges only grow the JK. JFal- 
conerif in foliage incomparably the finest.” 

Dr. Hooker found eleven kinds in the district which he explored, 
but of these, one was the i?. harhatum of Wallich, a species already 
known and introduced to England, and proved to be capable of bear- 
ing our ordinary winters in the climate of Chester ; and another was 
the original i?. arhoreum of Smith, a kind so mixed up in our gardens 
with the various hybrid or cross-bred races to which it has given rise, 
as to be now" seldom recognised. We now only give an abbreviated 
abstract of the description given by Dr. Hooker of the remaining species. 

Rhododendron Ualhousice (Lady Dalhousie's Rhododendron). — A 
shrub six to eight feet high, growing on the trunks of large trees. Tlie 
brandies bear leaves and flowers only at their extremities. The leaves 
are few, four to five inches long, elliptic -obojate, somewhat leathery, 
and of a darkish green colour, paler beneath." ‘ The flow ers grow from 
three to seven, in terminal umbellate heads, whicli spread w ider tliaii 
the leaves. The blossoms are bell-shaped, very large, three indies 
and a half to four and a half long, and as much across the mouth, 
w'liite, with an occasional tinge of rose, very fragrant, tlie odour par- 
taking of that of tlie lemon. The flow'ers in age become more roseate, 
and are sometimes spotted with orange. This is the noblest of the 
Rhododendrons. Native of Sikkim-IIimalaya, at an elevation of from 
7,000 to 9,000 feet ; grow ing on the trunks of large trees. Flowers 
from April to July. 

Rhododendron lancifoliuni (lance-leaved Rhododendron). — A shrub 
six to eight feet high, w'ith spreading tortuous branches. The leaves 
are produced chiefly at the ends of the branches; they are three to 
four inches long, oblong lance-shaped, very pointed, and of leathery 
texture, green above, tawny beneath. The fli.vvers grow" in dense 
heads at the ends of the branches ; ihej' are of moderate size, bell- 
shaped, distinctly net-veined, and of a rich puce colour. Native of 
the interior : Sikkim-IIimalaya. Flow^ers in May. 

Rhododendron Wallichii (Dr. Wallich’s Rhododendron). — A shrub 
irrowing from eight to ten feet high, with rugged tortuous branches, 
'i'iie leaves are mostly confined to the apex of the ultimate bianelus; 
they are three to four inches long, almost exactly ellijitical, full green 
and glabrous above, paler beneath, and having a remarkably neat 
appearance. The flowers are large and handsome, grow ing in terminal 
heads, having six to eight in each ; they are rosy lilac w ith deeper 
rose-coloured dots within the base of the upi)er lobe ; they are bell- 
shaped, with a spreading five-lobed limb. Native of the interior of 
Sikkim-Himalaya. Flow ers ? 

Rhododendron Camphellice (Mrs. Campbeirs Rhododendron). — A 
tree growing frequently to the height of forty feet, forming a large 
spreading mass. The leaves are oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, leathery, 
green and smooth on the upper surface, and clothed beneath w ith a 
more or less deeply rufous or ferruginous tomentum. Tlie flowers 
grow in dense compact lieads, and are of a rich rosy-scarlet colour, 
spotted at the base of the upper lobe with dark spots, and around the 
bases of the remaining lobes w ith paler rosy spots. Native of Sikkim- 
Himalaya, frequent, growing at an elevation of from 9,(X)0 to 10,000 
feet. 1^'low ers in A nril niid 1\Tav 
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with oval or elliptic leaves, three to four inches long, clothed beneath 
with an ochraceous-brown pulverulent substance. The flowers grow 
from four to eight in a loose head ; they are campanulate, with a 
slightly spreading limb of five rounded lobes, ending in an acute point; 
the colour is brownish red, the lobes of the limb just tipped with 
bluish green ; in its unexpanded state tlie corolla is iridescent with 
blue ; the tube of the corolla is striated within. Native of Sikkini- 
llimalaya, on the mountains of the interior. Flowers in April and May. 

Rhododendron cinnaharinum (cinnabar-leaved Rhododendron). — A 
small shrub with slender tortuous branches, bearing leaves from two 
to three inches long, of an acutely ovate-lanceolate form, green and 
glabrous above, and beneath often reddish and dotted with litth? 
scales. The flowers are small, funnel-shaped, with five spreading 
rounded acute lobes ; they grow in small compact heads, and are of a 
cinnabar colour. Native of the “ Sub-Himalaya mountains, interior 
of Sikkim.” Flowers in April and May. 

Mhododendroti eheagnoides (oleaster-leaved Rhododendron). — A 
small much-branched shrub, with small obovate- trapezoid leaves, 
covered with minute silvery leprous scales ; these leaves are a quarter 
of an inch long, plane, leathery. No examples of this curious little 
species were found in flower. It is a little alpine, growing in the 
vicinity of the snow ; and is apparently single flowered, and caly- 
culate.” Native of the mountains of Sikkim-Himalaya, at an eleva- 
tion of from 14,000 to 15,000 feet. 

Rhododendron argenteum (silvery Rhododendron). — A fine tree 
growing thirty feet high, with spreading branched trunks. The 
leaves are very beautiful in the young state, enveloped at first in 
pinkish-brown scales, w hich are so large and closely imbricated as to 
resemble the cones of some species of pine ; at first the leaves are erect 
and silky ; when mature they are very large, six inches to a foot long, 
obovate-oblong, leathery, green above and silvery-white beneath. The 
flowers grow in large terminal heads ; they are broadly campanulate, 
two tt) three inches loiig, with a limb of five short bilobed segments, 
spreading, two to tw o and a half inches in diameter ; they are aUvays 
white, unspotted, very handsome, and only second in size; to 
R. Dalhousice, Native of Sikkim-Himalaya; summit of Sinchnl, 
Sirradah, and Tonglo, at an elevation of from 8,000 to 10,000 feet. 

“ On Sinchnl, the higher parts of the mountain, at from 8,000 to 9,000 
feet of elevation, are more or less clothed with it : on Tonglo, as it 
approaches 10,000 it is suddenly replaced by R. Falconeri” 

Rhododendron Falconeri^ Hooker fil. (Dr. Falconer’s Rhododendron). 
— A fine tree growing thirty feet in height, the trunks often tw^ofeet in 
diameter, the branches few and spreading. The young leaves are 
clothed with velvety down, and when in the bud are concealed by 
downy glutinous scales. When perfect, they are from eight inches to 
a foot in length, obovate-elliptic and obtuse, very coriaceous, glossy 
green above, and beneath, except on the thickly-netted veins, clothed 
with a dense pale-ferruginous down. The flowers grow in heads of 
moderate size, but composed of numerous rather small but densely 
placed flowers, which are white, bell-shaped, with a limb of ten 
rounded lobes. One of the most striking and distinct of the genus. 
Native of Sikkim-Himalaya ; summit of Tonglo, at an elevation of 
lO.O(X) feet. Flowers ? 
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A LIST OP STOVE PLANTS, 

THAT WILL PRODUCE A SUCCESSION OF BLOOM THROUGHOUT THE 

YEAR. 

BT A NOBLEMAN’S FLOWER GARDENER. 


January. 

Centradenia rosea, rose 
Eivina humilis, scarlet fruit. 
Pitcairnia staminea, scarlet. 
Eranthemum nervosum, blue. 
Clerodendron fragrans, white. 
Begonia incarnata, pink. 

February. 

Inga pulcherrima, scarlet. 
Begonia manicata, rose. 
Eranthemum pulchellum, blue. 
Vriesia psittacina, yellow. 
Passiflora kermesina, crimson. 
Euphorbia splendens, scarlet. 
March. 

Combretum purpureum, purple. 
Osbeckia chinensis, rose. 

Gardenia Stanleyana, mottled 
white. 

Franciscea latifolia, blue. 

hydrangeiformis, blue. 

Helicon ia brasiliensis, yellow. 
April. 

Ixora rosea, rose. 

Ilippeastrum aulicum, red. 
Gesnera discolor, crimson. 
Porphyrocome lanceolala, purple. 
Begonia coccinea, scarlet. 
Clerodendron Iiastatum, pink. 

May. 

Mussaendra frondosa, yellow. 
Gesnera Douglasii, purple spotted. 
Isotoma longiflorum, white. 
Achimenes longiflora, violet. 

grandiflora, rose. 

Tabernaeinontana coronaria, white. 

June. 

Gesnera Suttoni, scarlet. 

Gloxinia maxima, blue. 
Clerodendron infortunatum, 
scarlet. 

Allamanda cathartica, yellow. 
Portlandia grandiflora, white. 
Erythrina Crista-galli, scarlet. 
VoL. XVII. No. 31. — N,S. 


July. 

Ixora grandiflora, scarlet. 
Gardenia florida, white. 

Euellia longifolia, blue. 

Hibiscus Manihot, yellow. 
Rondeletia speciosa, deep orange. 
Dipladenia crassinoda, rose. 

August. 

Pentas carnea, blush. 

Chirita zeylanica, violet. 

Manettia cordifolia, scarlet. 

Ixora crocata, orange. 

Murraya exotica, white. 
Columnea scandens, scarlet. 

September. 

JEschynanthus grandiflorus, 
scarlet. 

Justicia carnea, blush. 

Gesnera elongata, scarlet. 
Gnzmania tricolor, gr. and scarlet. 
Echites stellaris, blush. 
Clerodendron fallax, scarlet. 

October. 

Passiflora racemosa, scarlet. 
Gesnera zebrina, red and yellow. 
Aphelandra cristata, scarlet. 
Ismene flava, yellow. 

Franciscea Hopeana, blue. 
Manettia bicolor, red. 

November. 

Pitcairnia flammea, scarlet. 
Begonia semperflorens, white. 
Epiphyllum truncatum, crimson. 
Physianthus auricomus, yellow. 
Pleroma Benthamianum, blue. 
Aphelandra aurantiaca, orange. 

December. 

Goldfussia anisophylla, blue. 
Euphorbia fulgens, scarlet. 
Aristolochia gigas, brown & buff. 
Eranthemum strictum, blue. 
Dysophylla stellata, violet. 
Ipomoea cymosa, white. 

r 
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FINK BEDS. 


QUICKLIME, QUITE DRY AND FRESH FROM THE KILN, 
A PREVENTIVE OF DAMP IN PLANT FRAMES. 

Having had some plants in a hot-bed frame more than a month since 
that were damping off, I placed lumps of quicklime on pans and in 
garden-pots among them, and found in a day or two after its use a 
check of the disease. I may be too sanguine, but from the apparent 
beneficial result of my trials, an anticipation is entertained by me that 
the application of quicklime to absorb the damp from plants in pits 
under cover, will prove a great benefit to horticulturists in many cases 
where no other means can be applied so readily. The lime will not 
be deteriorated for other purposes, and supplies of it fresh can be 
introduced as required. I have not a hygrometer or other instrument 
to ascertain the absorbing power of lime, but the absence of drip and 
the revival of the plants were facts to be seen. — Gardeners' Chronicle. 


RANUNCULUSES. 

At a recent meeting of the Kingsland branch of the Society for 
Encouraging Floriculture in Great Britain, the subject of Ranunculus 
culture was discussed in the presence of forty members, many of them 
highly successful cultivators. All of them agreed the following were 
essentials to success. Growing in the cleanest and best-seasoned loam, 
having a layer of well-decomposed dung below it ; shading from the 
h^t of the sun when in bloom ; keeping the roots liberally supplied 
with water, and preventing its evaporation during the period of bloom, 
if possible, by laying tiles between the rows ; keeping the earth Avell 
stirred at the surface in all the early stages of their growth, and close 
about the stems • also to take up the tubers as soon as they turn 
yellow. 


PINK BEDS. 

Lately we called, for the first time, upon one of the first-rate Pink- 
growers, and found that he had suffered the misfortune of the loss of 
nearly all his stock, which consisted of, he said, thirty thousand 
plants. 

This occurred from an attack of mildew. The garden is about half 
an acre ; the greater part surrounded by buildings and a brick wall of 
about three yards high, by reason of which the place was kept damp • 
and having a well whose supply of water was nearly up to the surface 
m the ground, it tended to increase the dampness of the garden. The 
Pink beds were formed so as not to be more than two or three inches 
higher than the general level of the ground. These combined circum- 
stances promoted the mildew, and the loss resulted in consequence. 

We. mention this occurrence in order to suggest to our readers the 
necessity in all cases of having a Pink bed upon a dry substratum, 
either naturally, or one must be formed, and the bed must be raised 
SIX inches higher than the general surface around. If there be a pos- 
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sibility to drain around the bed in wet situations, so as to convey the 
water away by a drain, it should be done. Good flowers cannot be 
grown in wet situations ; the flowers will be rough and uneven, and 
the colours will not be pure. 

Where Pink beds already exist in damp situations, and not drained 
at the sides, or raised above the general level around, a deep pathway 
around should be made, or a drain cut, filled to some height with 
branches, twigs, &c., and then covered over with soil, stones, gravel, 
&c., to form the walk. Such provision will benefit the plants in 
growth and improve the flowers. 


PANSIES. 

BY JU VENTS. 

I AM a beginner in floriculture, and desirous of growing nothing but 
what is of first-rate character. I therefore respectfully solicit some of 
the readers of the Floricultural Cabinet to give me a list of 
twenty -four of the best Pansies. 

I am told they should be perfectly even, not serrated at the edges, 
and the flowers be nearly round, as well as flat on the face. I hope 
the Pansy growers who read this wdll spare about five minutes in 
inspecting their plants in bloom, and marking down the flow^ers which 
answer the above description. 

[In our report of the Royal South London Show’, in our last number, 
w’e gave the names of the best exhibited, and beyond that number we 
could not select what w^e approve. We hope some of our readers w’ill 
favour our correspondent with a list of such as he requests. The 
following have been generally considered of first-rate character, and 
suitable for every grower; — Hall’s Rainbow’, Hooper’s Berryer, 
Youell’s Supreme, Thomson’s Duchess of Rutland, Thomson’s Con- 
stellation, Cook’s White Serjeant, Bell’s Duke of Norfolk, Bell’s 
Climax, Major’s Milton, Turner’s Optimus, Browm’s Arethusa, Thom- 
son’s Zabdii, Hare’s Superb, Thomson’s Candidate, Mrs. Beck, 
Hooper’s Blooming Girl, Chater’s Model of Perfection, and Gosset’s 
Lord Hardinge.] 


ON THE ACHIMENES, 

BY a'nOBLEMAN’s FLOWER GARDENER. 

This is one of the most interesting and loveliest tribe of plants which 
ornament our stoves, greenhouses, conservatories, and sitting-rooms, 
and is universally admired. At the present time there are twenty-five 
species and varieties existing of nearly every colour. By proper 
management, some of the kinds may be had in bloom at every season 
of the year. Achimenes picta proves to be one of the finest w inter 
ornaments. The entire tribe being especial favourites of mine, I have 
paid particular attention to their cultivation, and produced specimens 
in bloom more than double the size I have seen at any of the floral 

♦ p 
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COMBRETUMS. 


exhibitions in or around London, or the country either. The following 
is the course of treatment I have pursued : — 

In the beginning of February I take the pots that contain the roots 
of the plants that have flowered the season previous, and carefully take 
away the surface soil till the small tubers appear. I then fill the pots 
up with a compost of peat soil, light loam, and leaf soil, and give the 
whole a gentle watering. I then place the pots in a fruiting pine- 
stove or hotbed frame, the temperature of which is kept from 70^ to 
85“ of heat. I give water sparingly for about ten days, but afterwards 
more freely, so as to effectually moisten the whole of the soil to the 
bottom of the pots, which will have become very dry from having been 
kept during the winter without water. 

When the shoots have attained the height of about three inches, 1 
turn the bulbs out of their pots, and carefully break them till I can 
divide the young shoots. I then select the strongest, and retain all 
the roots attached to them, and plant singly into sixty-sized pots, in 
the same compost as recommended for earthing up the pots, with the 
addition of one-fifth fine clean sand. I grow the plants in a moist 
heat and in a slight shade, occasionally sprinkling them with a syringe 
or the fine rose of a watering-pan. As they advance in growth and 
fill their pots with roots, I frequently repot them into pots a size larger 
till I finally remove them, the strongest plants into sixteens, and the 
others into twenty-fours, using the same kind of compost, except for 
the last shifting, at which time I give them pots two sizes larger, and 
I add one-fourth of well -decomposed hotbed manure, using the other 
part of the compost more turfy and open. I am particular in draining 
the pots well at each shifting with plenty of broken pots, and to th(* 
depth of one inch, at least, at the last potting. I examine them at 
each removal, and take away any suckers that may appear about their 
stems, and also two or three of their lowest side branches ; this tends 
to strengthen the main stem, and encourages them to make fine 
symmetrical pyramidal heads. After they are well established, and 
are beginning to produce flowers, I place them, some in a cooler stove 
and others in the greenhouse, being careful that they enjoy as much 
light as possible, which I find materially enhances the brilliancy of 
their scarlet flowers, and adds much to their general lustre. 

After tliey have done flowering I gradually withhold water, but do 
not cut their stems away till they have entirely died down. I keep 
the dormant roots in the pots, on a shelf in the greenhouse, witliout 
any water, till they are again wanted to vegetate. 


COMBRETUMS. 

These splendid flowering climbers have generally been neglected, in 
consequence of a supposition that they could not be properly grown 
and bloomed but when planted in the border of a w^arm conservatory 
or hot- house. Recent facts, however, prove that they may be grown 
in pots to a high degree of perfection, and an instance in confirmation 
is inserted in Paxton\s Magazine of Botany, for last February. 
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The following instance shows a practical application of the theory 
propounded in the foregoing remarks. Amongst a miscellaneous col- 
lection of hothouse plants, the potting and superintendence of which 
was under the writer’s charge in July, 1847, was a strong plant, 
tolerably well branched, of Combretum purpureum, in a half dormant 
state, within a pot of eleven inches in width. It was freely divested of 
its exhausted soil, preserving with care the straggling main roots, and 
small amount of young fibres, and thus re-potted with the sole inten- 
tion of re-accumulating an amount of vigour equal, if possible, to the 
mean strength of its stems, by placing it within a pot of fourteen inches 
diameter, having about two inches of progressively coarse bottom 
drainage, over which was placed a distinct and heavy strata or layer of 
knobby portions of dried peat, well pressed, and using nearly equal 
parts of friable, sandy, turfy loam, and well-decayed turfy heath- 
mould. 

The plant was then placed upon the surface of a newly made vinery 
tan-pit for a few weeks, until symptoms of vigorous growth appeared, 
when it was half-plunged in the same position, and, as it progressed, it 
was three-quarters plunged, with an inverted dish placed beneath the 
pot. The temperature of the house was, in a great degree, maintained 
to suit the plants within it, varying from 65^ to 80^ by day, and 50^ 
to 60^ by night. The most material points of management w'ere, with 
regard to ventilation, as early an admission of air as the external 
atmosphere would permit, thereby admitting of an early removal, and 
closing with a high, moist, genial temperature. With this treatment, 
the growth became remarkably vigorous, respectively from twelve to 
eighteen inches in length, while, as it attained maturity, the pot was 
gradually re-lifted to the surface, and the plant remained in the same 
house throughout the autumn and following winter, under a tempera- 
ture of 50 ° to 60 ', which appeared just sufficient to enable it to retain 
its foliage until the summer of 1848 ; when the matured growth of the 
previous summer and autumn, on being exposed to a genial stove-heat, 
expanded from its elongated axillary leaf-buds, fine large splendid 
racemes of bloom, one of which was nearly two feet long and eighteen 
inches wide ; and, after remaining an object of extreme beauty for 
some time, it formed in July one of the large premium-collection of 
plants at the great Horticultural Exhibition in York. 

The interest and merits of this species is too generally well known 
to need any further eulogium upon its attractive features, and a.s it so 
seldom appears amongst the competition groups at the great metro- 
politan fetes, for the reasons previously given, the evidence now offered 
proves that where size and vigour of growth is present, aided by a tem- 
perature equal to what its natural habit demands, it may, by suitable 
management, appear as one of the most beautiful and gorgeous objects 
yet introduced. One motive alone remains to test its capabilities. 
Were special premiums offered for the finest productions, it would ere 
long be placed in the very highest rank of splendid flowering exotic 
shrubs. The plant above referred to w'as trained upon aflat fan-sliaped 
wooden trellis, about two and a half feet in height. 
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CLEMATIS AZUREA GRANDIP^LORA. 


BY G. B. N. 

I AM desirous to increase this plant, what method am I to pursue ? 

[When the young shoots are about six inches long, cut them at their 
origin, insert them in equal parts of silver sand and yellowish loam, 
cover with a bell-glass, and place them in a hot-bed frame, where the heat 
is of a gentle temperature. The inside of the glass must be wiped in the 
morning, at the early stage of putting in the cuttings, so as to prevent 
them damping off. They root readily. Or when the new shoots are 
about half ripened, layer them as is done to carnations, cutting up to a 
joint ; in this way they increase freely. Also graft them into the 
stock of a common white Sweet-scented Clematis flammula, or any 
other free-growing kind, either by cleft or tongue grafting, and they 
succeed well by tliat method. They also increase readily by inarching 
upon other kinds.] 


ON ROSE-PLANTING ON LAWNS. 

BY BHODOPHILOS. 

I 0B8EKVE that the method of planting and grouping Roses on lawns 
varies in almost every pleasure garden that one sees ; one person delight- 
ing in placing tall naked standards on the turf without order or arrange- 
ment, merely as if they had tumbled from the skies, and were planted 
where they fell ; others rejoicing in formal lines of standards of exactly 
one height, and directed to every point of the compass ; these grouping 
tall standards, of every shade and colour, in large beds ; and again 
those preferring to see alternate rows of standards, tall and dwarf, 
meandering about their parterres. To none of these methods does my 
taste incline. Every one knows that “ doctors differ and several 
persons of undoubted taste in gardening have expressed opinions adverse 
to mine, but I still think it worth while to record my aversion to the 
general methods of planting Hoses on lawns ; indeed, I may say that I 
never yet saw a garden in which standards were grouped on lawns 
tastefully, to my fancy. I regret that I cannot offer a plan which will 
embrace it according to taste ; the whole system is bad. Devote a 
portion (let it be as large or small as you please) of your garden to 
Roses, and let nothing interfere with them ; andjavoid by all means 
the placing of standards on your turf : the naked stems with bushy 
heads have an effect the reverse of picturesque. Standard Roses, work 
them and train them as you will, must of necessity be formal objects ; 
it is needless, therefore, to add to the formality by placing them in 
regular rows. It may suit the old Dutch and French gardens to place 
them in lines, with their mop heads distinct and outlines unvaried ; 
everything in these gardens is in character with them ; but very dif- 
ferent is the aim of the English gardener. His object is truly to 
“ hold as Twere the mirror up to nature,” and to copy her faultless 
forms and varied hues. Our object is to hide, and destroy, if it be 
possible, all attempts at rigid formality ; and I cannot say that I ever 
saw the planting of standards on a lawn, where any quantity was 
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placed, without either degenerating into absolute formality, or, what is 
still worse, descending to unmeaning confusion. In my last letter, a 
fortnight ago, I endeavoured to describe my method of hiding the 
stems in my rosarium, whether successfully or not I leave to the 
reader ; and this is my great objection, among others, to the practice 
now so universal. I do not mean by this to exclude Roses from the 
parterre — far from it ; few things look more handsome than a well- 
cultivated pillar rose on turf (but formality in this must be avoided as 
much as possible), and especially if a vigorous-growing Rose of a dis- 
tinct colour, either very dark or very light, when backed by dark 
foliage of trees ; and a very handsome thing is a well-planted bed of 
very dwarf- worked Roses in full flower, of rich scarlet colour. But 
even this had better be in the rosarium, for the Roses themselves are 
shown much more to advantage, and they never seem to accord with 
other things. Another point in which I think I differ from most Rose- 
growers is in the time of pruning, my practice being to prune most 
Roses late in the autumn, and but very few in tlie spring. I cannot, 
for want of space, particularize those which are best pruned in the 
spring ; but the person who wishes to commence growing the queen of 
flowers as she ought to be grown may take for a sure guide this, that 
all forward, early, and vigorous growers should be pruned as soon as 
convenient after the leaf has fallen ; and the least vigorous and 
dwarfest should be left until the early spring : this, however, should 
not be delayed too long. Another objection to the planting of standards 
on lawns is this — that they seldom admit of the compost being put 
round their roots in the winter time, when it is so much required. 
Gentlemen who love a neat garden do not like to see their grass cut 
about and besmeared with dirt, which it is impossible to prevent in 
attending to the roots of the roses through the winter. One instance 
does occur to me, in which I saw short standards introduced to great 
advantage. A semicircular gravel-walk was backed by a fine bank of 
evergreens. On the inner side of the walk was a broad border of 
various kinds of flow^ers ; the inner edge was cut into angles of grass, 
and at the centre of the grass angle a Rose was planted. — Gardeners^ 
Journal, 


AMMONIA SUPPLIED TO PLANTS. 

Mr. Gordon, who superintends the management of the collection of 
orchideous plants in the garden of the Horticultural Society at 
Chiswick, having supplied ammonia to them very advantageously, the 
following remarks are inserted in the Gardeners' Chronicle upon the 
subject : — 

“ The whole collection exhibited the best possible health, the foliage 
being of the deepest green. The latter, indeed, was remarkable, a 
circumstance which Mr. Gordon ascribes to his supplying ammonia 
occasionally to the atmosphere of the house. Having first wetted a bit 
of pure carbonate of ammonia, about the size of a bean, he rubs it on 
the hot-water pipes, waves his hand backwards and forw^ards once or 
twice, to disperse the fumes, and the work is done. Besides adding to 
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their green colour, he is of opinion that this important manuring prin- 
ciple otherwise acts beneficially on the plants. It must, however, be 
used with caution, or it may do more harm than good. Mr. Gordon 
applies it in the evening, just before the house is steamed.” 


HOOKER’S JOURNAL OF BOTANY. 

In the Number for May there is a continuation of “ Extracts from the 
Private Letters of Dr. J. Hooker,” and from which we transcribe the 
following ; — 

“ March 4. — Started for Mr. Felle’s Bungalow, at Shahgungli. 
The Acacia Arabica is common here, and I believe rare to the east- 
ward of this meridian, for I saw little of it in Behar. It is a plant 
very partial to a dry climate, and indifferent in a great measure to the 
soil. Its distribution seems governed by tlie same laws as affect the 
camel, its constant companion over some thousands of leagues of longi- 
tude. Neither of them flourishes east of the Soane river (to the south 
of the Himalaya, at least), below the mouth of which, on descending 
the Ganges, a marked change in the liumidity of the atmosphere is 
experienced. Mango, which is certainly the fruit of India, as the pine- 
apple is of the Eastern Islands and the orange of the west, is now 
blossoming, and a superb sight it is. The young leaves are purplish 
green, and form a curious contrast to the deep lurid hue of the older 
foliage, especially when the tree is (which often occurs) dimidiate, 
one-half tlie blue and the other the red series of colours ; when in full 
blossom all forms a mass of yellow, diffusing a fragrance rather too 
strong and peculiar to be pleasant. 

Mr. Felle’s house occupies a hill on the plain, and is in fact built 
upon the site of an old fort, still surrounded on three sides by a moat. 
A neat garden, adorned witli Mignionette, Sweet Peas, and Roses, 
was a pleasant sight in the wilderness, though not so attractive to me 
as the water plants which filled the moat. In this, wdiich is half sup- 
plied by spring water, grew the Nymphsea Lotus Damasonium indicum, 
three species of Potamogeton (one is P. natans?), Aponogeton, Yil- 
larsia cristata (the flowers small, and not crested), Chara Zannichellia, 
and two species of Naias. Tliese three tufted aquatic genera are used 
indifferently or together in the refinement of sugar by tlie natives.” 

Under the head ‘‘Botanical Information ” is an interesting paper, 
being the notes by Mr. B. Seamann of the voyage made in H.M.S. 
“ Herald,” which proceeded last year to Kamtschatka, in order to effect 
the discovery and rescue of Sir John Franklin : — 

“ Great was my surprise, when first I beheld the vegetation of 
Awatscha Bay, to find, instead of naked hills and sterile plains, as I 
had anticipated, a luxuriant herbage, reaching as high as to the line of 
perpetual snow of the numerous volcanoes, a brilliant green presented 
itself, for it was August, the height of summer. Nearly everything 
was in flower, and beautiful it was to see the roadside covered with 
blue Geraniums, Kamtschatka Roses, and Lilies, intermixed with Pedi- 
cularis and the white blossoms of Spiraeas and Actaeas. Only two 
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kinds of trees are found, viz., Pinus cembra and Alnus incana ; for the 
Pyrus rosaefolia, called by Cliamisso a tree, cannot rank as such, as it 
never grows higher than eight or ten feet. The Alnus is the most 
common. The whole town of Petropaulowski is built of its wood ; it 
also furnishes the principal fuel of that place. Of its bark the Kamt- 
schadales manufacture vessels for holding fluids, called here, as over all 
Siberia, Tujes (one of which I transmit for the Museum). Bread 
made of the bark of the same tree is not used at Petropaulowski, but 
is still eaten by the natives of the interior.’* 

A paper of a similar character is given by Dr. T. Thompson, being 
notes of a scientific mission to Thibet. The following melancholy 
detail of Dr. Gardner’s untimely end, communicated in a letter to Sir 
William Hooker by Lord Torrington, governor of Ceylon, will be 
read with deep regret : — 

My dear Sir William, — It is with veiy great pain and distress 
that I take up my pen to address you ; but knowing the interest and 
friendship you had for Dr. Gardner, and being unacquainted at this 
moment with his family in Scotland, I relate to you my melancholy 
tale, trusting to your kindness to make it known to those it must so 
deeply interest. Poor Gardner arrived here yesterday at three o’clock 
in liigh health and sj)irits, and was going on an excursion with me to 
the Horton Plains. Never did he seem so well, and never more 
cheerful or agreeable ; so much so, that when some of us went out to 
ride at four o’clock we remarked it. He took some luncheon, and he 
said he should go to his room and rest after his journey. 

We had not ridden two miles, when an express was sent to us to 
say he was taken severely ill. Dr. Fleming (the ablest physician in 
the island) was with me at the time, when we immediately returned, 
and found him lying in a fit of apoplexy. Every possible means tliat 
science and skill could invent were employed ; but nothing proved 
of any avail. He breathed his last at eleven o’clock last iiight 
(March 10) in my presence, and, 1 can truly say, surrounded by as 
many sorrowing hearts as if his own relations had been here. It ap- 
pears from the account of the Best-housekeeper that, hearing him 
scream in his room, and exclaim, ‘ 1 am going to die 1* he rushed in, 
when poor Gardner fell into his arms, and said, ‘ Fleming — bleed !’ 
He must have been in the act of taking off his boots. He is to be 
buried this evening at six o’clock, and everybody w ill attend to pay the 
last mark of respect to our lost friend.” 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE GLADIOLUS 
CABDINALIS. 

BY MU. ANDREW MACKENZIE, GARDENER AT BLAIR-ADAM. 

Perhaps this plant has been brought to greater perfection at Blair- 
Adam than in any part of Britain, for in a bed of a few square yards I 
have had no fewer than five hundred trusses of these superb scarlet 
flowers all in bloom at one time. When the late IMr. Loudon, with 
his lady and daughter, paid me a visit in the beginning of August, 
1841, the bed w'as then in full show'; and he was amazed to see the 
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Cardinal Lily growing in such luxuriance, and said he had never seen 
anything like it in all his travels, either in this or in any other country ; 
and in a work lately published by Mrs. Loudon she says, ‘‘ The finest 
bed of the scarlet Gladiolus I ever saw was at Blair- Adam, near Stir- 
ling, where it was suffered to remain year after year without altera- 
tion.” As I have, therefore, been fortunate in the cultivation of this 
flower, and am desirous that it should be more extensively cultivated in 
this country, I beg to lay before the Caledonian Horticultural Society 
the result of some experiments and observations made during the last 
nine years. 

It is generally recommended, in our horticultural and floricultural 
periodicals, “ that when the leaves have died away, the roots be taken 
up for the winter, and also divided.” But the mode which I adopt is 
as follows : — About the beginning of October, when it is wished to 
propagate them, I take from well-established plants a ball or cluster of 
corms, perhaps about a foot in circumference ; I plant these balls in 
beds two feet wide, preferring a somewhat shaded situation, placing 
the clusters one foot apart and three or four inches deep, with a little 
sand round each mass of bulbs. In the course of two or three years 
the beds are found to be wholly filled with the plants. I have frequently 
planted them in the above manner, and they have stood, year after year, 
without any protection wdiatever, even in our most severe winters. It 
is advisable, however, during the first winter after planting, or when 
the earth is loosened about the plants, to cover the beds two or three 
inches deep v ith leaf-mould or half-decomposed leaves. 

When the cluster of bulbs attains to the size of a foot in diameter, 
it is proper to lift and divide it into three or four portions ; for when 
the balls or masses are too large, the bulbs degenerate in size, and con- 
sequently the flowers become smaller. 

By way of experiment, I divided a large ball of corms, and ulanted 
them out singly into a bed in the open air, when only two flowers 
made their appearance the first season, and in the course of the follow- 
ing year they had all died away. I believe many cultivators have 
experienced a similar disappointment. In order to the formation of a 
permanent bed, I would, therefore, recommend that roots of different 
sizes be at first grow n in pots, five or six in each pot, and protected 
during winter in a cold pit or frame, or under the stage of a green- 
house, for a year or two, until they swell into a cluster. When the 
clusters have attained a sufficient size they may be planted out with 
safety, and will be able to withstand the winter, as already mentioned. 

This Gladiolus may be forced for supplying the greenhouse or con- 
servatory, in the beginning of summer, with its lovely flowers. In 
the month of October I take eight or twelve sized pots, and fill them 
with as large a cluster of the strongest plants as the pots will admit, 
and protect them till they are required for forcing. I thus will have 
from six to twelve trusses of flowers in each pot. Last season, in a 
box one foot square, there were no fewer than twenty-three trusses 
growing. 

The Gladiolus is easily propagated from seed. It may be sown 
about the middle or end of September, as soon as ripe, or early in the 
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following spring, either on a slight hot-bed, or in the open air in pans 
or boxes, in a light sandy soil. The seed should be covered about a 
quarter of an inch deep ; and the seedlings protected during winter as 
above recommended. The second year after sowing they may be 
pricked out into pots, one inch apart ; or they may be separated into 
small balls, and these balls may be allowed to remain in pots until they 
are large enough for planting out. In about three or four years from 
the time of sowing, the plants may be expected to flower, when they 
will amply repay all the care and attention which have been bestowed 
upon them. 

P.S. Since sending the preceding communication to the Society, I 
have found, in Mrs. Loudon’s “ Gardening for Ladies,” an extract 
from a work by the late Hon. and Kev. William Herbert on the 
Amaryllidaceae, in which that eminent person recommends the grow- 
ing of the Gladiolus, and similar bulbs, in tufts. He observes, They 
succeed best wdieii growm into a thick tuft, in which state the pro- 
fusion of blossom is admirable ; the cluster of bulbs, and the old skins 
of the decayed bulbs, permitting the wet to drain away, and prevent- 
ing tlie earth from lying too close and heavy on the bulbs in autumn 
and winter.” 


FLORAL EXHIBITIONS. 

Horticultural Society Rooms. 

From the garden of Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing Park, came a nice 
collection of stove and greenhouse plants, consisting of Chorozema 
Lawrenceanum, Henfreya scandens, Erica triumphans, a some- 
what scarce Rosemary-leaved sort, with flowers resembling those of 
physodes, but larger; flne plants of Begonia nitida and coccinea ; well- 
cultivated bushes of Boronia pinnata and B. serrulata, Hiscliyanthus 
pulcher, Cyrtoceras reflexum, Pimelia spectabilis, &c. A Knightian 
medal was awarded for these. 

A collection of greenhouse plants was exhibited by Mr. Rivers, 
gardener to R. W. Eyles, Esq. Besides seven finely-flowered Azaleas, 
this group contained Weigela rosea, wdiich is found to force well ; two 
Corraeas, Indigofera australis, Tropeeolum tricolorum, and the pretty 
Zicliya inophylly. A Banksian medal was awarded for these. 

A similar aw^ard was also made to Mr. Bunney, of Stratford, for a 
handsome brown and yellow-flowered Oncidium, apparently new to 
gardens. 

Mr. Iveson, gardener to the Duchess Dowager of Northumberland, 
at Syon, sent a Gaultheria from Santa Martha, distinct from but re- 
sembling Gaultheria Shallon ; a hardy hybrid Rhododendron, with 
large compact heads of handsome wdiite flowers ; Salvia gesneriflora, a 
brilliant scarlet-flowered Sage, very diflerent to the old S. cardinalis ; 
a flower of the Sierra Leone Gardenia inalleifera ; and ripe pods of 
the Vanilla (V. planifolia), wdiich is found to produce excellent fruit, 
provided the flowers are set. It w^as mentioned that this latter opera- 
tion was necessary ; for, owing to the peculiar structure of the flower. 
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fertilization cannot take place without artificial assistance. A Baiiksian 
medal was awarded for the Vanilla fruit and the Rhododendron. 

Messrs. Henderson, of Pine-apple-place, received a Banksian medal 
for an interesting collection of Hyacinths. Of blues ^ it comprised 
Emicus, Prince Van Saxe Weimar, L’Ami Occur, Vulcan, Richard 
Occur de Lion, Le plus Noir, Graaf Van Nassau, Tubal Oain, Oharles 
Dickens, William the First. Pale blue^ with light tubes^ Laurens 
Roster, Grande Vidette (one of the best), A-la-mode, Orondates, Passe 
tout, Prince Frederic. White^ La Oandeiir, Madame Talleyrand, 
Virgo, Stales General, Helene, Victoria Reginas. Red., Van Speyke, 
L’EcIair, Appelius, Panorama, La Dame du Lac, Talma, Lord Wel- 
lington, AV^aterloo, Norma. Black., or nearly sOy Prince Albert. 
Plum- coloured, L’Unique, a desirable variety, on account of its 
colour, which is new to Hyacinths. 

Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, sent Oamellia Story i, a red variety in the 
way of imbricata ; the liardy yellow-flowered Violet, from Patagonia ; 
and a blush-coloured Denclrobium, with a yellow blotch in the lip, 
from Moulmein, for which a certificate of merit was awarded. 

A similar award was also made to Messrs. Fairbairn, of Claphain, 
for a beautifully-grown plant of the late Mr. M‘Nab’s variety of Erica 
aristata major. 

Mr. Fortune’s Azalea obtusa, which certainly proves to be a distinct 
species, was exhibited by Mr. Henderson, of St. John’s AVood, who 
also contributed collections of named and seedling Cinerarias. 

A Cineraria named Mazeppa was shown by Mr. Gaines, of Batter- 
sea ; and Mr. Kendall, of Stoke Newington, also sent a seedling named 
Sanspareil, white, broadly margined with sky-blue. 

From the garden of the Society, amongst other jdants, we noticed 
Orchis spectabilis, a pretty dwarf-growdng lilac and white flowered 
species, which is hardy, or nearly so ; and a very dwarf compact white- 
flowered Azalea from the north of China, differing from the common 
white Chinese Azalea not only in having but five stamens instead of 
ten, but also in other particulars. It is apparently a profuse flowerer, 
and will prove an acquisition. 


IIOllTIt'ULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Exhibition held at the Garden on May 5th. — Tlie plants appeared 
to be more superb than we recollect to have seen on any former occa- 
sion, both in health, form, and bloom. The rain falling in such tor- 
rents, preT'ented us taking doivn the particulars of many of the plants. 
We however had the opportunity afforded at the Regent’s Park Garden, 
and as we give them our readers may form an itlea of the exquisite 
specimens shown, for nearly all the plants w hich wx'ie at the Ro 3 al 
Botanic show, had been exhibited at Chiswick. 

Pot Roses. — Never, perhaps, has there been a more unpropitious 
season for bringing forward the ‘‘ Queen of Flowers ” in perfection 
than the present, and never, even in the best of years, have w^e seen 
the task better accomplished. The exhibition of Messrs. Paul and 
Lane were perfect of their kind. The leaves w^ere of the healthiest 
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green, and there was a freshness about the flowers which was quite 
delightful. Messrs. Paul obtained the gold medal, with admirably- 
grown specimens, trained according to the plan laid down in ‘‘ The 
Eose Garden.” The tallest shoot was brought to the centre of the 
plant, and around this the others were disposed, gradually decreasing 
in height as they receded from the centre, till the lowest branches were 
fixed horizontally, the plants being alike on all sides. We give the 
heights and widths, the latter measured at the base, of the varieties 
forming this collection : — Hybrid Perpetual. — Madame Laffay, a 
splendid bush, 3 feet high and 4 feet wide ; Aubernon, 2^ feet high 
and 4 feet wide ; Mrs. Elliott, 1^ feet high and 4 feet wide ; William 
Jesse, 1^ feet high and 3 feet wide. Hourhon. — Armosa, 3 feet high 
and 3^^ feet wide ; Ceres, feet high and 2 feet wide ; Mrs. Bosan- 
quet, 2^} feet high and 4 feet wide. China. — Madame Lacharme, 

2 feet high and 2 feet wide. Tea-scented. — Madame de St. Joseph, 
very fine, 2 feet high and 3 feet wide ; Niphetos, 2^ feet high and 

3 feet wide ; Safrano, 3 feet high and 2 feet wide ; Comte de Paris, 
1^ feet high and 2 feet wide. Mr. Lane's plants were — Hybrid Per- 
petual. — Baronrie Prevost, blush ; Comtesse Duchatel, rosy pink ; 
Duchess of Sutherland, blush ; Edward Jesse, lilac crimson ; Lady 
Alice Peel, rosy crimson ; Louis Bonaparte, rose ; Robin Hood, pink- 
ish lilac ; William Jesse, crimson ; Due de Chartres, shaded crimson. 
Pourbon. — Armosa, rosy blush. Rubifolia. — Baltimore Belle, w hite , 
and the Yellow Banksian. The latter was finely grow n and beautifully 
flowered. Mr. Francis, of Hertford, show^ed a third and good col- 
lection, consisting of — Hybrid Perpetual. — Aubernon, La lieine, Ba- 
ronne Provost, Duchess of Sutherland, Hourbon. — Souvenir de la 
Malmaisori, Armosa, Heine des Vierges. Hybrid Bourbon. — Charles 
Duval, Paul Perras. Tea, — Elise Sauvage, Comte de Paris. China. 
— Eugene Hardy. Among private growers the competition lay be- 
tween Mr. Slowe and A. Rowland, Esq., of Lewdsham. In Mr. Slowe’s 
group, to which the first prize w'as awarded, we remarked Bouquet de 
Flore, Bougore, Hymene, PJise Sauvage, Triumphant, Belle Emile, 
Safrano, Caroline, Mrs. Bosanquet, Archduke Charles, and Pactolus. 
From Mr. Rowland came Dauphin, Armosa, Safrano, Augustine, 
Mouchelet, Devoniensis, Madame Laffay, William Jesse, Mrs. Bosan- 
quet, and Baronne Prevost. Mr. Noble, of Bagshot, seJit a specimen 
of Mr. Fortune’s Yellow China Rose. It resembles Jaune Desprez, 
but is more coppery in colour. 


A Seedling Pelargonium Exhibition 

Took place on June 15, at Upton Park, near Slough, open to all, 
when the following prizes were aw^arded : — 

1st prize, five pouiids, Mr. Black, gardener to E. Foster, Esq., 
Clevver Manor, Windsor, for Gipsy's Bride ; a very perfect formed 
flower, upper petals rich crimson maroon, surrounded with a narrow^ 
belt of carmine; lower petals bright deep pink, lighter to the centre 
of the flower ; stout in substance and remarkably even, of medium 
size ; footstalks firm, elevating the triHs just sufficiently high to clear 
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the surrounding foliage. This is the best flower of the season that we 
have seen, deficient only in the size of its blooms. We have had a 
drawing of it prepared, which we purpose to have copied for one of 
our embellishments. 

2nd prize^ three pounds ten shillings^ Major Foquett, of the Isle of 
Wight, for Magnificent ; rich rosy vermillion, fading to the centre of 
the flower; the upper petals blotched with dark velvety maroon. 
Smooth and firm in texture, preserving its evenness to the last. Good 
size and apparently of excellent habit. 

Sr d prize ^ two pounds ten shillings^ Messrs. Veitch and Son, Exeter, 
for Field Marshal (Sgmonds) ; bright red, with a dark feathery 
blotch in the upper petals. A showy flower, but a little rough. 

4th prize ^ one pound ten shillings^ Mr. E. Beck, Isleworth, for 
Aurora's Beam ; lower petals bright lake, with white in the centre of 
the flower ; upper petals dark crimson maroon, belted with crimson - 
lake. Of general good form, but inconstant in its colouring, and 
seemingly not a good grower. 

The manner in which the merits of the above flow^ers was determined 
may be mentioned on account of its peculiarity. The schedule spe- 
cified the following regulations : — 

“ A person unacquainted with Pelargoniums wdll receive them from 
the exhibitors at the door of the exhibition-tent, and will place in each 
pot a numbered label, and arrange them on the stage. 

When all the plants are arranged, the exliibitors alone w ill be 
allow’^ed to enter, and each will be supplied with a plain card. Free 
examination of their merits will then take place ; and after a sufficient 
time has elapsed, and tlie exhibitors have declared their readiness to go 
to the ballot, they will each w rite upon the blank card the numbers of 
the plants wdiich they consider should have the first, second, third, and 
fourth prizes, adding their signatures at the bottom. On leaving the 
tent these cards will be received in a box prepared for the purpose, 
and two persons shall then be selected to examine the cards and declare 
the numbers of the winning flowers.” 

Without disputing the correctness of the decisions as to the merits 
of the flowers in the present case, and there could be none as to the first 
and second awards, it is obvious that such a system of deciding the 
true merits of a flower, can never be satisfactory. 


ON CINERARIAS. 

BY FLORA. 

Ripe seed may now be obtained fn.m the early blooming plants. If 
this be sown immediately in pots, placed in moist peat (in a hot bed 
frame) the plants will soon be up. As .soon as fit to be potted off, put 
lem singly into pots. As soon as the flower-stem appears (not 

bWmTn^L't^ ■"“> the"us3si3 

beein to^bloom in -n P™perly treated, such plants will 
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ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, LONDON.* 

{Continued from our last,) 

In the class of thirty stove and greenhouse plants there were 
four competitors, viz., Mr. May (1st), gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, 
Ealing Park ; Mr. Cole (2nd), gardener to H. Collyer, Esq., Dartford ; 
Mr. Pamplin (3rd), Walthamstow. Mr. May’s plants, as will be seen 
by the following table, were of larger growth than those of Mr. Cole ; 
but the latter were objects of very superior culture. The following 
table* will be found to be a more easy mode of conveying a correct 
idea of the comparative merits of the several collections than any other 
mode of description. The figures indicating the comparative height 
and width of the plants, and the asterisk is prefixed to such as were 
superlatively well grown and flowered : 



May. 

Cule. 

Pamplin. 


1 F eet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Aphelexis humilis .... 

' — 

3 by 2 

— 

purpurea maeranthe. 

•3 by 

3 24 

— 

purpurea maeranthe. 

— 

2 1 

— 

Azalea indica rubra pleno , 

4 3 


— 

conqueror . 

— 

2 2 

— 

refulgens 

— 

4 24 

— 

variegata 

— 

24 2 

*24 by 24 

aiba .... 

— 

— 

4 4 

Broug'litoni . 

— 

— 

3 3 

Woodsii 

— 

— 

*34 34 

Boronia serrulata .... 

2 

3 24 , 

3 3 

pinnata .... 

*4 31 

3 14 , 

2 14 

Bossiaea disticha .... 

*3 3 

— 

— 

Chorozema Ilenchmaiinii . 

3i 2i 

3 2 

24 24 

Lawrenceana 

*3 3 1 

— 

— 

varium nana 

— : 

: 3 2 

— 

Clerodendron Kaempferii . 

— 

44 3 

— 

Dipladenia erasinoda (trellis) • 

44 

— 

— 

Erica persoluta alba 

*34 3 

— 

— 

intermedia .... 

4 3 

— 

4 3 

perspicua nana 

2 14 

— 

1 

elegans 

— 

1 n 

— 

Cavendishiana 

— 

3 2 

— 

depressa 

— 

i 2i 

— 

ventrieosa coccinea minor 

— 

1 *3 34 

— 

stricta 

__ 

— 

*3 24 

vestita carnea 

— 

, — 

*4 34 • 

Epacris grandiflora .... 

*o 4 

1 — 1 

*3 24 


Taken from th*i (Hanlvners Journal. 
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Eriostemon buxifolium • 
cuspidatiiin 
myoporoides 
neriifoliuin 
Euphorbia splendens 
Franciscea augusta . 
Gompholobium polymorphum 
barbigerum 
Genista racemosa • 

Hovea Celsii .... 
Ixora coccinea .... 

crocata .... 
Leschenaultia forniosa . 

Baxter! major 
Pimelea spectabilis . 

lanata .... 
decussata . 
Hendersonii 
diosmaefolia 
lini folia . . 

Polygala oppositi folia . 

dalmaisiana . 
acuminataj 

Stephanotis floribunda (trellis) 
Tetratheca verticil lata . 
Tremandra verlicillata . 

Vinca rosea 

Zichya villosa (trellis) . 


May. 

Cole. 

Pam pi in. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 


— 

*4 2i 

5 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

— 

5 2 

2i 

— 

— 

*2 1 

*2i 

— 

2 

— 

5 3 


— 


— 

*4^ 2i 

— 

— 

*3 2i 

— 

2i 2 

— 

— 

2 2 

— 

— 


^3 4 

— 


— 

*3^ 24 

— 

3 2 

24 24 

— 

— 1 

1 1 

3.} 

i 

— 

— 

2 2 ! 

— 

— 

3 2 

3J 24 

3 2i 


— 


— 1 

4 11. 

: 

*3i 2^ 1 


— i 

— 

24 2 

— 

— ' ! 

24 24 

— 

1 

p 


TROP.EOLUM TRICOLORUM. 

BY A PRACTlTIONEll AND LONDON EXHIBITOR. 

It is very pleasing to notice that this most lovely-flowering plant is now 
grown in a far more luxuriant condition than it was four or five years 
back. The fine vigorous specimens shown at the London Exhibitions 
confirm this fact. This has been brought about principally by the 
following means : the plant has been considered very remarkable for 
its very slender^ weakly sterns^ and in proportion to the vigour was the 
size and quantity of flowers. This being ascertained, attempts were 
made to induce the stems to grow stronger and larger, by increasing 
the size and strength of the bulb. This has been effected as follows : 
instead of placing the bulbs, as usual, an inch or more within the soil, 
they are now placed so that the surface of each is bare, fully exposed 
to the light. By this means the bulbs swell and increase in an aston- 
ishing manner. During this rapid extension of the bulb, the plant does 
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not bloom so freely, probably arising from the bulb being so much 
exposed, yet it prepares it for future years’ abundant vigorous bloom. 
The bulb being thus improved in size contains more nutriment, has 
more roots, and the consequence is luxuriant stems and larger flowers. 
When the bulb is the size desired, then at each following planting, 
it is placed about an inch beneath the surface of the soil, and the plant 
blooms in vast profusion, if it has the usual proper treatment. This 
kind of attention to obtain larger bulbs is equally beneficial with 
T. azureum, and T. brachyceras. 

These plants, it is well known, do not require to be planted in large 
pots, as their roots are delicate, not numerous either, nor do they push 
far from the bulb. If they are not grown in larger sized pots than they 
absolutely appear to require, the heat of the sun penetrates the pots to 
such a degree, as to cause the foliage to turn yellow, and sickly. The 
following method, however, is adopted, which provides for the desired 
medium. — It is effected by placing the pots containing the plants in 
others of a larger size, and filling up the space between the two with 
river-sand, which is kept constantly watered, and it imparts a coolness 
and moisture to the soil in which the plant is growing that renders the 
application of water at the surface much less necessary. Moss between 
the two pots kept moist, has also been found to answer equally well. 


Mr. GROOM’S TULIP SHOW. 

The private view of the annual show of Tulips at the grounds of the 
celebrated floriculturist, Mr. Groom, at Clapham, was attended by a 
more than usual number of the nobility and gentry, florists, amateurs, 
&c. Amongst them were the Duchess of Marlborough, Lady Langdale 
and party, Madame Bunsen and party, Earl Minto and party, Viscount 
Ilawarden and party, Viscount Falkland and party, Viscountess Gage 
and party. Lord Idlford and party, Lord Manners and party. Lord 
Monteagle and party, Miss Coutts Burdett, Lord Northwick and 
party, I^ord Crewe, Viscount Templetown, Bishop of Oxford and family. 
Lady Grenville and party. Dowager Lady Wharncliffe, &c. The ap- 
pearance of the flowers, about 2,000 in the best bed, under cover, 
showed what art could do to counteract the ungenial spring and the 
cutting influence of an eiisterly wind. They were of extraordinary 
splendour, and amongst them were some specimens of the most exquisite 
beauty. The following are the finest we saw, and are what Mr. Groom 
deems his most superior flowers : — 

Cherry and Rose, having white grounds, broken with various 
shades of these colours. Where tlie letter B. is affixed, that flower is 
sometimes flamed, and at other times feathered ; FI. denotes flamed 
flowers, and F. feathered. 

Aglaia, B. ; Bacchus No. 1, FI, ; Catalani, FI. ; Countess of Wilton 
(Groom’s), FI. ; Duchess of Sutherland (Groom’s), B. ; Duchess of 
St. Albans, F. ; Julia, F. ; King of Saxony, FI. ; Lady Crewe, F. ; Lady 
Douro, F. ; Lady Peel (Grroom’s), FI. ; Princess Sophia of (Gloucester, 
F. ; Rose cerise blanche, F. 

VoL. XVII. No. .‘il. — N.S, 
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ON KEEPING UP A SUCUESSION OP FLOWERS. 


Byblosmens, having white grounds broken with various shades of 
purple : — 

Addison, F. ; Ambassadeur d’Hollande, F. ; Captain Cook, F. ; 
Claude, FI. ; David, FI. ; Duke of Buccleuch (Groom’s), F. ; Ini- 
peratrix florum, F. ; Lewald, F. ; Louis the Sixteenth, B. ; Lady John 
Russell, F. ; Michael Angelo, FI. ; Mentor, or Reine de Sheba, F. ; 
Pandora, FI.; Roi de Siam, FI.; Victoria Regina (Groom’s), B. ; 
Violet Alexander, F, 

Bizauds, yellow grounds with different shades of maroon, &c. 
Catafalque (Dutch), F. ; Commodore Napier, FI. ; Duke of Cam- 
bridge, B. ; Duke of Devonshire, F. ; Duke of Norfolk (Groom’s), B. ; 
Duke of Sutherland, FI. ; Earl of Lincoln, FI. ; Emperor of Austria, B. ; 
Everard, FI.; Fabius, F. ; (^Jirrick, FI.; Marshal Soult, B. ; Nourri 
Effendi, FI. ; Optinius, F. ; PJatoff*, F. ; Polypliemus, B. ; Prince of 
Wales, FI. ; Pouipe Fenebre, FI. ; Prince of the Netherlands, FJ. ; 
William the Fourth, FI. 

Mr. Groom has forced the Lilium lancifoliuni punctatum, the first 
flower opening on May 20th. The plants were not drawn, but of stiff 
robust growth. Thus by due attention this charming tribe may be had 
in jjerfection from May to September, and will amply repay for it. 
Mr. Groom has a great number of this class of Lilies growing in the 
open ground, and of the charming Hybrid Lilies of the Orange and 
Red class ; when in bloom they are well worth seeing. 


ON KEEPING UP A SUCCESSION OF FLOWERS. 

BY .TOllN M‘ARDELL. 

To keep up a succession of flowers as long as possible is one of the 
chief objects of a flower-gardener. A parterre without blossoms is 
like an orchard without fruit ; every e.xpedieiit is therefore had 
recourse to for the purpose of retarding the flowering of some kinds, 
and expediting that of others. Our early spring flowers, which are 
chiefly bulbs and tubers, would be inclined to flower again in the 
autumn if they were not cliecked by the great heat of the summer in 
those countries of which they are natives; or if in imitation thereof, 
the careful florist did not remove tliem out of the bed in wliich they 
liave already flowered. Thus b)^ stoj>ping their growth and keeping 
tliem in a colder and moister climate than their own, we keep them 
from blooming till the season when their blossoms are most welcome 
to us. In this way many of these bulbous and tuberous* rooted plants 
can be flowered almost at any season ; but there are rules of propriety 
in the execution of these proceedings : a Snowdrop would scarcely be 
regarded at midsummer, while surrounded by so many gaudier beau- 
ties ; neither would the Tulip — the bright queen of the garden — look 
well amid the sober tints of autumn. Nature intends that her beauties 
shall be dispersed over the whole circle of the year, and the florist 
assists in this arrangement, and for this assistance claims for himself 
the privilege that she shall be, to a limited extent, subservient to liim 
ill some instances while he encroaches upon her seasonal laws. 'J'lie 
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British florist has a peculiar claim to this privilege, because he has 
taken under his care the floral beauties of every clime in both hemi- 
spheres — affording to each, as near as can be, its natural temperature, 
its natural soil, and its natural rank and station among others. If, 
then, he should occasionally interfere with nature’s laws in bringing 
forth flowers out of season, he is not only excusable as their cultivator, 
but it is creditable to him as their guardian. To have them always in 
beauty would diniiriisli rather than advance them in our estimation ; 
but the recurrence of a flower when not expected — and especially if 
obtained without any derangement or mutilation of the plant operated 
upon — would be a delectable rarity, and really a desirable incident in 
the flower garden. Every one knows that transplanting Rose trees 
late, or pruning them late in the spring, procures a late bloom — three 
weeks or a month later than the usual time of flowering. I am speak- 
ing of the common Provence Rose, though this treatment of Rose 
trees is less necessary now than it was before the introduction of so 
many French and Chinese varieties, some of which are always in 
flower during the summer and autumn months. The Laburnum is a 
liighly ornamental plant from the latter end of May to the middle of 
June; if the flowering shoots be cut back, and the tree divested of its 
racemes of pods, it wdll again bloom nicely later in the summer ; 
indeed the wdiole of the Cytisuses may be made to flower twice in the 
summer, by careful cutting back after the first flowers fade. The 
Rose, Acacia, and several others of its congeners, w ill flower a second 
time; and so will the Althea frutex, presenting its second flow^ers as 
late as October, wdien flow ers of any kind are much wanted. Check- 
ing the growth of herbaceous border flowers, by transplanting, or by 
divesting tliem of a few^ of their stems, to delay the flowering, or only 
allow it to be developed gradually, is an old expedient; and with 
attention paid to this management of perennials and biennials, and to 
the different times at wliich annual flowers may be sown, a continued 
display of flowers maybe kept through the growing season. — Gar- 
deners' Journal. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S FLORAL EXHIBITION. 

A SUNNY daj^ cloudless and cool, enabled 8,839 visitors, from among 
the higher classes of the London world, to witness and enjoy the 
second great exhibition of the year in the garden of the Horticultural 
Society. A more delightful day, and a more glorious collection of 
flowers, have never been combined ; the softness of the turf, the 
freshness of the foliage — here matured, there coloured w ith the peculiar 
tints of spring, or elsewhere gusliing forth with all the transparency 
and delicate texture characteristic of early vegetation — banks of 
Rhododendrons in blossom, tents filled with an endless profusion of 
the most admirably varied flow^ers, together with a crowd of gay 
costumes, graceful forms, and happy faces, constituted a scene which 
has often been witnessed in these gardens, and rarely elsewhere. 

Of the exhibition we cannot speak too highly. We had ample 

q2 
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opportunity afforded us to examine minutely the plants shown, and we 
could not find a poor-grown one ; but eminent skill had been displayed 
by the cultivators. The collections, too, contained a much greater 
number of the best species or varieties of their respective classes than 
we ever saw before ; indeed, so matiy admirably, even-grown, beau- 
tiful specimens, we believe, w^ere never previously brought together. 

New Plants. 

Escallonia macraiitlia (Messrs. Veitch). — Stated to be a hardy shrub. 
Tiie leaves are large, of a glossy green. The flowers are of a rosy-red, 
tube-sliaped, one inch long, wide. They are produced numerously, in 
long racemes, and in clusters of from four to six. It will be a valuable 
acquisition to our slirubs, whetlier as a standard or trained to a wall or 
trellis. It is a native of Patagonia. 

Mirbelia dilatata (IMessrs. Veitch). — The flowers are borne in long 
terminal spikes, of a pretty lilac colour, with a white centre. It is a 
handsome plant. 

LLsianthus pulcher (Messrs. Veitch). — The flowers are tube-shaped, 
about an inch and a half long, having a five-parted limb (mouth), an 
inch across. They are of a bright scarlet colour. It will thrive wdth 
a similar treatment to tiie older species, and merits a place in every 
greenhouse. The plant shown had been drawnj by forcinj; it rapidly 
for the exhibition. ^ t J 

Posoqueria longiflora (Mr. Jack).— The tube of the flower is six 
inches long, narrow, a greenish-white ; the terminating limb is a pure 
white, an inch across. 

Gardenia amaena (Mr. Jack). — The plant is a dw'arf grower; the 
flower is single, white. 

Gompholobiiim vennstum (Messrs. Henderson).— The flowers are 
borne in clusters, a lilac-purple colour, with a yellow' eye. The 
foliage, too, is pretty. 

Hoya bella (Messrs, \eitch). — TJiis charming new species liad 
eleven pendulous heads of its most lovely blossoms, recommendiner 
itself to all. ^ 

Hoya imperialis (Mr. Glendiniiing). — Tiie flowers w ere not expanded 
enough to siiow the singular body colour. 

Portlandia grancliflora (Mr.s. Lawrence).— This is a fine old, but 
rare plant. The flowers very much resemble those of small blossoms 
of the w^ell-knowm Datura (or Brugmansia) arborea. It merits a place 
in every stove collection. 

Mitraria coccinea (Mes.srs. Veitch).— We cannot forbear again to 
mention this beautiful shrubby plant, with its lovely bright scarlet 
pendulous flowers. It is worthy of growing in every collection. 

Lilium lancifolium punctatum, and album. — Mr. Groom has 
attempted to force this fine class of Lilies into bloom at so early a 
period of the season. This he has succeeded in very satisfactorily 
without drawing up the plants. The twelve he exhibited were in fine 
bloom, thus proving we may enjoy their beauty and fragrance from 
May to November. 
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Pelargoniums (Seedlings, 1849). 

Ajax (Hoyle). — Upper petals very dark, with a iiery crimson 
margin ; lower petals a light purple. A first-rate formed flower. 

Cecil (Hoyle). — Upper petals scarlet, with a large dark spot ; lower 
petals a light scarlet. The centre of the flower is nearly white. Of 
first-rate excellence. 

Rosa (Hoyle). — Upper petals a large dark blotch, edged with 
crimson, shading off lighter to tlie margin ; the lower petals crimson; 
centre of the flower a pure white. It is a very showy variety, but the 
margin of the petals is slightly notched. 

Duesma (Beck). — Upper petals very dark, with a fiery crimson 
margin ; lower, pink, slightly veined. Very good form. 

Macready (Heck). — Upper petals dark velvet, with crimson edge ; 
lower, rosy-crimson ; flower, a white centre. Very good form. 

Lord Gough (Hoyle). — Upper petals a large dark blotch, with a 
scarlet-crimson margin ; lower, purple ; flower, a light centre. Of 
first-rate excellence. 

Crusader (Hoyle). — Upper petals a large dark blotch, shading off 
with scarlet-crimson, slightly veined ; lower, a fine rosy-scarlet ; 
flower, a light centre. Of first-rate excellence. 

Nandee (lloyle). — Upper petals black, with a purple margin ; 
lower, pink ; flower, a white centre. A beautiful variety. 

May Queen (Hoyle). — Upper petals a dark blotch, shading off* with 
crimson, and the margin very light; lower, flesh-colour, with white 
margin ; flower, white centre, but the edges are notched. Very showy. 

Apollo (Whomes). — Upper petals a large dark blotch, with a 
crimson margin; lower, rosy-pink ; flower, white centre. 

(To be conlittued.) 


BUDDING THE RHODODENDRON. 

BY JUNIUS. 

I HAVE lately visited the fine collections of Rhododendrons, &c., 
exhibited at King’s-road, Chelsea, by Mr. Waterer, and those at the 
Regent’s-park Garden; also Mr. Smith’s, of Norbiton near Kingston, 
and have been delighted with the splendid and highly interesting 
hybrids that liave been raised. There are flowers of almost every 
colour, as yellow, crimson, scarlet, primrose, purple, w hite, red, buff, 
rose, orange, maroon, &c., and these beautifully spotted, marbled, 
blotched, &c,, with very distinct markings. I felt anxious to obtain 
some of the most superb kinds, but found the price very high, in con- 
sequence, it was said, of the small portion of stock, arising from tlie 
difficulty of increasing them rapidly. Now I think this may readily 
be remedied by having recourse to budding the fine species and 
varieties upon stocks of the commoner kinds. Several years since I 
obtained a plant of the pure white, and wishing to increase it I inserted 
buds inro several young stocks of the R. Catawbiense. They all suc- 
ceeded, and now are fine bushes. If the method was pursued with the 
fine yellows, white, crimson, primrose, and others, we might soon have 
them at a cheap rate. I practised the following process : — 
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The common method of extracting buds is to cut away a piece of the 
shoot, and afterwards extract the wood ; but this destroys the very 
sharp edge of the knife, and the cut will invariably be found more or 
less rough. The bark should be cut all round the bud to the shape 
and size wanted, and the thumb pressed against the cut portion, at the 
side of tlie bud. If the shoot is growing and healthy, the bud will 
separate freely, and there will be no laceration of the edge; the bark 
will be cut as smooth as a piece of cheese, and the edge of the knife 
will be kept sharp, as no wood needs to be cut through. As far as 
mechanical operation is concerned, this cutting smooth is of far more 
importance than any method of inserting the bud ; if the bud does not 
squeeze freely off the branch with the side of the thumb, it is very 
doubtful of succeeding. 

The success, however, of budding depends greatly on the state of 
the stock ; if this is growing vigorously, and the bark flies up quite 
freely on the introduction of the budding knife, the budding will 
hardly fail of success ; if the young shoots of tlie stock are nearly 
ripened to the top, the bark is in the way of beginning to fasten to the 
wood ; or if the shoots are small and weak, and the plant unhealthy, 
the bark most likely has not risen at all ; in either case, the bark will 
not rise freely from the incision witli the handle of tlie knife, the sap 
is not circulating freely, and it is in vain to attempt introducing a bud 
by forcing up the bark. The bud should be chosen from a vigorous 
young plant ; tlie shoots from ohl trees have not so much sap or vita- 
lity; and the bud should be chosen w hen the bark is beginning to 
assume a ripe colour ; if too ripe, it does not rise so freely from the 
bark, and vitality is beginning to get dormant ; if too green it is a})t 
to perish before uniting to the stock. The buds sliould be tied as soon 
as possible after the operation, to exclude air from the wounds ; but if 
the stocks are vigorous, drawing very tight is not of so mneli conse- 
quence here as in grafting. When buds arc nearly ripe, in wliieh 
state they succeed best, the jiiece of wood which unites tin* bud to the 
branch is apt to break off far in, and leave tlie appearance of a Iiollow 
eye. Some operators attach great importance to this, and say that, 
though the bark live and unite, the bud will not push in the spring ; 
but I have frequently inserted buds with very hollow eyes, and marked 
them for the purpose of experiment, and tliey always pushed as well as 
the others ; the sap of the tree should soon fill this hollows Much of 
the success also depends on having the edges of all the cuts smooth, 
and the operation done as speedily as possible; if the edges of the 
w'ound are rough, the vessels of tlie liber, where the living principle is 
most active, are bruised and lacerated ; and, if long exposed to the air, 
they begin to spoil. 


RAISING CARNATIONS FROM SEED. 

BY AN OLD FLORIST. 

Observing in your Cabinet that several of your correspondents 
solicit some information on raising Carnations from seed, I am induced, 
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as a tolerably successful cultivator of that delightful flower, to offer a 
few remarks. 

Experience has proved to me the error of sowing seed from self 
colours, or those possessing bad properties, as, by repeated trials, I am 
satisfied that the only chance of obtaining superior flowers is to sow 
your own seed, produced from those acknowledged to be first-rate. 
The course I have adopted, and which I recommend, is, when the 
petals are dead, to pluck them out of the calyx, or cup containing the 
seed-vessel, leaving the two styles, or what are generally called the 
horns ; by removing the former, the pods are kept dry, and more ex- 
posed to the sun and air ; they should at all times be protected from rain, 
by placing over them the shades used at the time of blooming ; and 
care should be taken tliat the vessels wherein the legs of your platform 
stand, are constantly supplied with water, to prevent the approach of 
those nocturnal enemies — earwigs. When the seed-vessels become 
hard, and present a brown appearance at the tip, they should be 
gathered, and in that state preserved, in a perfectly dry situation, until 
the following April or May, which is the period for sowing in pots or 
boxes filled with rich loam, taking care not to cover the seed more 
than a quarter of an inch ; give them a slight watering before they are 
plunged into a hot-bed of about 65 degrees ; occasionally moisten the 
surface with soft water, of the same temperature as the air in the 
frame ; and as soon as the plants appear, admit the air freely during 
the day-time, to prevent their being drawn up. When about three 
inches high, transplant into larger pots or boxes of rich turf mould, 
five inches apart ; place them in a southern aspect, at first protecting 
during the nights with matting, and applying moderate light 
watering in dry weather; but invariably avoid wetting the plants, as 
too much moisture frequently decays the hearts of the shoots, and pre- 
vents their blooming the second year. In about six wx‘eks again 
transplant them, a foot a'^ruider, into beds prepared of good sandy loam, 
mixed w itli rich garden mould ; keep the beds clear from wxeds, and 
water copiously in the evenings during the summer. By adopting the 
above course, the plants will be found exceedingly strong towards Oc- 
tober, and require little or no protection in the wdnter ; but should any 
aj)pear particularly w eak and unhealthy, take them up, and after ex- 
amini?ig the roots, which is generally the seat of disease in plants, re- 
plant them in a difierent compost, and during the severe Aveatlier protect 
with pots raised about two inches upon pieces of tile. T have always 
found a long bed in the centre of a grass plot, about three or four feet 
wide, so as to admit of two or three rows, by far the best situation for 
seedlings, being more easily protected when necessary by mats or hoops, 
and decidedly less liable to be injured by snails, &c. In the following 
April let the beds be well cleaned, and the surface carefully loosened, 
to receive a thin top-dressing of rotten manure, the application of 
which will be found materially to renovate the mould, as after so many 
mouths it necessarily becomes much impoverished. I am not, how- 
ever, an advocate for planting seedlings in very rich compost, as it is 
much more praeticiible by cultivation to ])nt colour into a flower, than 
to extract it. When the shoots are grow n about a foot high, they 
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should be supported by sticks ; at this time they will also require to be 
frequently watered ; and as they bloom, pull up all that come deci- 
dedly bad ; the best, of course, should be piped or layered at the proper 
season. 

Some persons sow the latter end of May, allow the pots to remain 
in the open air, and prick the plants out at once into beds. The dis- 
advantage of this system is obvious ; for, in the first place, they do 
not come up so soon ; and secondly, when planted in beds at so tender 
an age, they are rendered more liable to be destroyed by worms and 
slugs. 


REMARKS. 

Auriculas. — Now is a favourable time to commence shifting and 
re-potting these plants for summer growth. Should this business 
be deferred (as is the practice with some) till August, the plants grow 
sickly, and are more difficult to preserve during the hot months. 

Polyanthuses. — We recommend nearly similar treatment for this 
class, with the exception of planting out, which may be done with 
advantage as soon as the plants are done blooming. A bed having 
been prepared for them in a nice cool situation, they should be parted 
from the roots and placed at equal distances, carefully watered and 
protected wlien needful, vigilantly watching for the appearance of red 
spider, which you may consider yourselves fortunate if they do not wait 
upon you by thousands — and, what is worse, are seldom induced to quit 
their quarters, unless extreme measures are resorted to. 

On Budding Roses. — Being a novice in the art of budding Roses, 
I shall feel much obliged if either yourself, or any one of 5 ^our numerous 
correspondents, will kindly inform me what is the best way of pruning 
the stocks. I have now procured two hundred, having last year’s 
shoots left five or six inches long. Should these be left, so that when 
they put out in summer I shall bud on two years’ old wood, or is it 
better to prune the stock to a single straight stem, and then bud on the 
wood of one summer’s growth ? — X. X, 

[An article on the sui)ject is inserted in the number for April, 1842, 
vol. X., to which we refer our correspondent for the entire process, 
extracting only the following: — ‘‘Transplant strong, clean, slraiglit 
stocks, as just mentioned ; cut them over at a height to suit your taste, 
say from three to six feet ; and cover the wounds with a cement, direc- 
tions for making which will ensue. In the spring, when they begin to 
shoot out, rub off all buds but three or four at the top, so situatetl as 
to promise an uniform head. Carefully pinch off fresh buds, which 
arise afterwards, and remove suckers as soon as they appear. In the 
progress of summer the stocks will require to be staked, and demand 
continued attention to the disbudding of them (of other .shoots wliicli 
push) and the regulation of those retained for budding upon.” “ Early 
in July displace the thorns where it is designed to make incisions for 
the buds.” 
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Summer budding should not be commenced before the middle of 
July, although tolerable success may attend the execution of it in 
August. But worked too early a portion of the buds will commence 
growing the same season, at a period when it is too late to ripen their 
wood sufficiently before the commencement of frost, and thus be likely 
to sustain injury, or be wholly destroyed.” 

Our correspondent will see that if the stocks be high enough for the 
purposes desired when planted, that the head of the stock should be cut 
off below the shoots already existing, so that new ones (which are 
necessary for budding upon) may be produced the following season. 
If, however, any stock be too low to serve designed purposes, and the 
present head was cut off, then prune back the existing shoots to one bud 
each, which, on pushing, will furnish new shoots for budding upon 
afterwards.] 

Paulownia imperialis. — This noble tree has bloomed in the open 
air in France for several years, a drawing of a floral specimen was 
taken by a French artist, and we inserted it in one of our plates for 
the year 1844. Since that time plants have been numerously pro- 
cured and planted in the open air in our ow n country, but tliough it 
grows freely we have not heard of its blooming before the one now in 
flower at Claremont. The flowers are borne in panicled heads, of a 
pretty lilac colour, each about the size of a small Gloxinia flower. 
The tree has a noble appearance, the leaves being large, of a roundish 
heart-shaped form. 

It requires to be grown in a sheltered, warm situation, and to be 
upon a dry bottom. The soil should not be rich, but a good loam of 
half a yard or more, deep, for if rich the shoots are very gross, and do 
not ripen well in this country; but when of medium growth, they 
ripen better, and in proportion endure the severities of winter, and 
give hopes of freely blooming w ith us. 

Achimenes. — Few plants are more attractive than the different 
varieties of Achimenes now in cultivation, but they are seldom seen in 
that state of excellence w hich they are capable of attaining. It is 
customary to grow them in boxes, shallow' pans, baskets, and pots, but 
I prefer the latter ; for their bloom is soon over in shallow pans, baskets 
require too much looking after, and stiff' unsightly boxes wliich always 
meet the eye when looking at the flower, detract greatly from that im- 
posing effect they create wlien properly arranged in pots, and trained 
in the way in which Pelargoniums are shown at Chisw ick, only a little 
higher in the centre than the Pelargoniums, and allowed to drop a 
little over the edge of tlie pot. Notliing can exceed the beauty and 
elegance of A. longiflora and patens grow n in this way. Instead of 
planting the tubers at first in small pots and shifting them into larger 
ones as they advance in grow th, as is commonly done, I use pots ten 
inches wide and twelve inches deep. After covering the bottom wdth 
a few crocks I spread a layer of moss over them, on which I place six 
or seven roots, and cover them slightly w ith a little leaf-mould or 
w ell rotted cow'-dung and sand. As the young shoots lengthen more 
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soil is added until the pot is filled to within two inches of the top, 
which space is afterwards filled up with moss pressed down firmly with 
the hand ; the stems thus buried in the soil soon emit a profusion of 
roots that are never brought into action when the tubers are planted 
near the surface. I have had pots of A. longiflora, measuring two 
feet and a-half high, and as much through, covered with bloom from 
the beginning of May to the end of September, and many of the flowers 
measured three inches in diameter. W. S. — (^Gardcners^ C/irofiicle.) 

CvTisus CANAKiENsis. — This beautiful and free flowering shrub is 
exceedingly well adapted for conservatory display during the spring 
months, inasmuch as it presents an admirable contrast to the delicate 
colours of tlie Chinese Azaleas, and the more gorgeous masses of 
Indian and hybrid Rhododendrons, which ought to abound in all such 
structures in the earlier part of the season. It is also an excellent sub- 
ject for bouquets, the bright yellow colour of its spikes yielding 
sprightliness and variety when used in conjunction with Camellias, 
Roses, Primulas, Cinerarias, and such like ; whilst Violets, Sweet 
Briar, Balm of Gilead, and sprigs of Myrtle, furnish the requisite 
sweetness. It is grown here in bottomless pots, plunged to the rim in 
the conservatory bed. By this means it is kept within moderate 
bounds, and flowers more freely when grown in the open soil. This 
system also insures a positive degree of health which large pot-bound 
specimens seldom present for any lengthened period ; the plants are 
moreover readily removed when re-arrangement is required, and this, 
when occasionally repeated, gives an air of freshness to the whole 
house, for one tires of seeing the same plant continually under the 
same circumstatices and associations. There is a large plant growing 
here in an inverted Seakale pot, and plunged to the rim in the con- 
servatory border, which measures tivelve feet in height and seven feet 
through, and is at this moment, and has been for these last two months, 
I)rofusely covered with its spikes of brilliant yellow blossoms ; and 
there are many other pla?its of not more than from two to three feet in 
height, which blend tlieir flowers with those of Cinerarias, Hyacinths, 
aiKl such like, down to the floor of the house. It is rather subject to 
the attacks of red spider, and requires in consequence a somewhat free 
use of the syringe when out of flower, and an occasional drenching 
with soap-suds, which here are a never failing remedy against the 
attacks of those troublesome insects ; care is, however, taken to ascer- 
tain that this material is not too dirty or overcharged with potash or 
other deleterious ingredient, or the plants would have a dirty appear- 
ance for some considerable time. James Duncan^ Basing Park , — 

( Gardeners^ Chronicle . ) 

[We have seen several fine plants growing in Surrey in the open air, 
trained against a soutli-east aspected part of a house, and it is one of 
the finest ornaments we ever saw for such a purpose. It continues to 
bloom for a long period, commencing early in May.] 

CoTONEASTER MICROPHYLLA.— This is a fine shrubby plant for 
forming an edging round a bed of large -growing flowers, as Holly- 
hocks, Dahlias, Michaelmas Asters, Roses, &c. It grows very freely, 
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and is easily trained to any size or form desired. The foliage is neat 
at all seasons. It is pretty when in bloom, and extremely handsome 
when almost covered with its rich red berries, throughout winter and 
spring. Last spring we saw an old wall, eight feet high, covered on 
both sides with the Cotoneaster, and the berries in their richest hue ; 
it was most strikingly handsome. The shrubs had only been planted 
on one side of the wall (west), but the branches had extended over the 
top, and, becoming pendant, had reached the ground, and the leads had 
taken root in the border. I'\)r a purpose of this kind it is admirably 
adapted, and, growing rapidly, it soon realizes expectation. It is a 
valuable plant for trailing over a bank, soon covering a large space; 
and near to walks, in shrubberies, woods, &c., has a very interesting 
appearance ; being evergreen, too, renders it increasingly valuable. 
Its cheapness, too, is an additional recommendation. 

Fifty best Annuals. — In the last number a correspondent re- 
quests the names of fifty of the gayest and best annuals, I forward tlie 
following as suited to the purpose named ; — 


H. 


Alonsoa incisifolia. 

Anagallis coindea. 

Aster, German. 

Turkey. 

Bartonia aurea. 

Brachycome Iberidifolia. 

Cacalia coccinea. 

Calendula pluvialis. 

Campanula Loreii. 

pentagonia. 

Candytuft, purple. 

scarlet, 
white. 

Clarkia pulchella. 

pulchella alba, 
elegans. 

Collinsia bicolor. 

Convolvulus minor. 

major. 

Calliopsis Drummondii. 

tinctoria. 

Clintonia pulchella. 

elegans. 

Didiscus cocrulea. 

Erysimum Peroffskianiim, 
Elichrisum bracteatum. 

Ileliophila trifida. 

Coles ^ Seedsman, Cranhourne-street, 
lA’icester -square, London, 


Jacobae, double purple. 

Lobelia gracilis. 

roinosa. 

Larkspur, dwarf. 

branching. 

Leptosiphon androsacea. 

densiflora. 

Lupinus lutea. 

nanus. 

Crookshankii. 
Malcomia maritima. 

Marygold, French double. 
Nolana atri])licifolia. 
Neraophila discoidalis. 

insignis. 
atomaria. 
Schizanthus pinnatus. 

Viscaria oculata. 

Venus’s looking glass. 

Tetunia nyctaginiHora. 
Salpiglossis, mixed. 

Sul tun, yellow. 

sweet })urple and hite. 
Stock, ten week. 

Zinnia elejjans. 


coccmea. 


Torenia Asiatica. — In full bloom forms one of our prettiest stove 
plants when trained to a globular trellis. I have grown several plants 
in this way to admirable perfection. The compost I use is sharp sandy 
peat, with a little mellow loam, and a portion of leaf mould. Having 
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an abundance of plants I had not wire trellises for all, and had to use 
small split laths ; I placed a number of them in the pots a short dis- 
tance apart, and the branches were allowed to push arnonp: them to the 
sides and extremities of the laths. The leads were then pinched off so 
as only to leave two joints to each ; by this attention, and the usual 
care in watering, &c , I had plants which even far surpassed those on 
the wire trellises. The stopping of the leads induced the production 
of numerous side shoots, all of which were prolific in flowers, and by 
allowing the shoots to spread among the laths, &c., the plants had not 
so formal an appearance as those trained to the trellis, but exhibited a 
natural beauteous display, which amply repaid for attention. Com- 
plaints are often made of plants dying in winter, this must be expected 
when they are kept in a greenhouse ; tliey must be in a stove through- 
out that season, and thus situated there is no difficulty to keep it alive 
and flourishing. 

Fokcing Roses. — It has become a custom with some persons to 
throw away the plants when done forcing them the first season, and 
then to have a supply of fresh ones for every season. This is unwise, 
as by proper attention to the plants they may not only be forced every 
year, but are for a few years better than fresh oiies. The fact is, the 
habits of plants may be completely reversed, so as to change their 
season of blooming. When they have been forced they have a longer 
ripening season for the wood than plants that have not been forced, 
anti I have found that such plants bloom much more vigorous and pro- 
fuse. The plan 1 adopted was as follows : — The first season after 
potting T did not allow them to bloom, but pinched off the fiower- 
biids. The second and following three seasons I have forced the 
plants, and bloomed tiiem admirably. As soon as the bloom was over 
I repotted the plants, and kept them in the greenhouse or warm frame- 
pit till they completed their growth ; when the wood was ripened I 
placed them out of doors, giving every required attention to watering, 
pruning, &c. Thus treating them regularly every season it becomes 
natural to them to begin to push earlier than olliers by several weeks. 

I have most successfully forced the .«ame plants for five suc-cessive 
seasons. — Rosea, 

Rose Trees infected with Green Fly. — INIy standard as well as 
some of my dwarf Roses are again pe.stered to an amazing extent with 
the Green-fly. What is the bp.st and e.T«»iest mode of destroying them 
witliont doing so to the rose-buds and foliage. An irnniediato answer 
will oblige — Amicus. 

[A strong infusion of camomile has proved effectual, having some in 
a ves.sel, into which the shoots arc bent ami held for a moment. So 
with tobacco -water. Snuff, in a finely powdered state dusted over, has, 
too, proved successful, or smothered with smoke. We have seen a 
puddle of eartli and water to the consistence of cream taken in a pail, 
and the ends of the shoots affected dipped in ; this formed a coating 
over them and smothered them ; it soon became dry and enveloped' 
them. In a day or two it was washed off by means of a garden engine 
or syringe, soon dispelling it, and the plants were healthy all the season 
after.] 




^HE present month is proverbially both a hot and dry ^ 
*• one, it will therefore be highly necessary, during the “F 

continuance of dry weather, to administer copious supplies of water. 
This should be done towards the evening of each day, because the 
plants have then time to absorb the water gradually, and appropriate 
such ])ortion as contributes to their well being. It is only in extreme 
cases tliat water should be given in the morning, because it is then so 
quickly exhaled from the soil as well as the leaves that its refreshing and 
nutriinental properties are almost wholly wasted. Rain water is best, 
or that from an exposed pond or tank. Where beds of plants have 
been repeatedly watereil through a rose, the surface of the soil will 
probably have become crusted and almost impervious to moisture, 
consequently they ought to be stirred over occasionally with a small 
fork. Continue to make up any deficiencies in the beds, stop the growth 
of such plants as require it, that over luxuriance may be checked, tie and 
train those that require support, and be careful to remove all dead 
flowers or seed vessels which arc not req\iircd ; the former destroys 
beauty of ap})earance, and the latter when left on greatly retards the 
vigorous fertility of tlie plants. A few annuals, as mignionette, <fec., 
may now be sown to bloom in the autumn, also biennials to bloom next 
year. 

Florist’s Flowers — Auriculas should be kept in the shade and 
occasionally watered as necessary. At this season of the year the plants 
are often attacked with green fly, which should be removed with a 
camel hair brush. Tulips wdll have perfected their grow^th, and should 
now be taken up, as if allowed to remain too long it invariably acts 
prejudicially on the bulb. When taken up they should be wrapped, 
separately, in thin paper, and dried gradually in the shade. Ranun- 
imluses will require to be taken up as soon as their foliage has become 
withered and dry, and the roots preserved in bags. Pbiks may still be 
piped, if not already done, as recommended la^t month. Carnations 
and Picoiees, as the pods are fully forineil ami ready to open, tie them 
round with a small strip of bass, to prevent their bursting on one side. 
When blown they should be shaded. Never suffer the plants to flag 
for w^ant of water. Proceed with layering. It requires some little 
practice to ascertain wiieii the shoots are in a fit state. As a safe 
criterion, the amateur may begin with the longest and strongest. 
Pipings are struck in the same manner as Pinks, on a gentle hotbed : 
they generally make nice stiff plants, and stand the winter best. 
Dahlias will require thinning out as they advance in growth, and the 
branches should be secured firmly to stakes ; a slight w ind is sufficient 
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to do them great damage if they be not constantly attended to in this 
respect. In dry weather give water very freely, and if the plants are 
sprinkled over-head late in the evening with a fine rose or syringe, 
their luxuriance will be greatly promoted. Trap earwigs by all pos- 
sible means, on the principle that prevention is better than cure, they 
will not be wanted when the blooming season comes on. Pelargoniums 
that have shed their flowers should be cut down, dis-rooted, and potted 
in smaller pots, keeping the plants for a M^eek in a close frame, to assist 
them in developing their new shoots. Roses may now be budded, 
moist weather being best for the operation. It is of importance that 
there should be a resemblance between the bud and the stock as to the 
vigour of vegetative growth, in order to ensure a successful result. If 
a Rose of slow development is budded on a rampant briar, and all the 
strength of the latter is turned into the parasitical stranger, health 
cannot be maintained, nor will a freely vegetating Rose submit to be 
impeded in its progress by a sluggish stock. Roses budded on the 
stocks of Boursaults succe^ well. Thin away surplus branches from 
all stocks not budded as early as possible, not to wait a day even, but 
get the branches left strong and healthy. 

IN THE FORCING FRAME, STOVE, &c. 

Where stove and greenhouse plants afford suitable cuttings, propa- 
gation may still be pursued ; as, generally speaking, it can be practised 
with greater success in the early than in tlie latter part of the year. It 
should be remembered that the propagation of most plants is facilitated 
by the employment of bottom-heat and bell-glasses. Stove plants will 
derive great advantage from a partial shading during the glare of the 
day, and will be less liable to injury from drought. Many plants that 
have made vigorous growth will require shifting, especially such as 
Justicias, Clerodendrons, <S:c., give plenty of water at the roots, syringe 
often in the evening, and keep the floors of the house and every part 
damp, to assist in maintaining a humid atmosphere ; it is surprising the 
amount of evaj)oiation going on at this season. Bulbs of Amaryllis 
and other stove and greenhouse plants can be put together in a pit or 
frame, where they will be near the glass, and where the influence of the 
sun with a gradual diminution of water will mature them. Kever per- 
mitting the foliage to flag is a good criterion as to the quantity of 
moisture required, and they may be kept as near that state as possible. 
In the orchid house copious and frequent waterings are indis})ensable, 
for all species from the more humid part of the tropics, as Stanhopeas, 
Dendrobiums, Giongoras, &c. 

Such plants as Cattleyas require less heat and moisture, and should 
be placed in a cooler part of the house. All those species generally 
flowering during the winter season should have their growtli perfected 
as speedily as possible, and then be gradually excluded from exciting 
influences, and placed in cooler and more favourable situations. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, COLD FRAME, Ac. 

As a free ingress of air must necessarily be permitted during fine 
weather, its rapid circulation, conjoined with active solar heat, must 
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cause a rapid evaporation both from the plants and soil ; hence there 
exists a necessity, under the above circumstances, of watering and 
syringing frequently. However beneficial a screen may be during 
bright hot weather, its presence is not required while the sun is 
obscured. Encourage the growth of Azaleas and Camellias by keep- 
ing them comparatively close (with shade during sunshine), and sup- 
plying them liberally with moisture administered by the syringe. As 
probably increased room will be obtained by the removal of many 
plants to the flower-beds, the space might be appropriated to the culti- 
vation of plants of the commoner sort for an autumn display. The 
pits will be found useful for many hard-wooded greenhouse plants, im- 
patient of too much heat. Propagate Roses by cuttings from those 
plants which have been forced ; and place the plants in a rather shady 
situation, in order that they may have a period of rest for a few weeks. 
Calceolarias that have ceased blooming should be re-potted ; cut off 
(lead tops, place the plants in a situation where they can be shaded 
from hot sun, admitting it morning and evening. Cinerarias also 
that have done blooming should have the tops cut off, be fumigated 
in a close frame, as they are often affected with green fly ; after 
wliich the plants should be turned out of the pots, and planted in a 
somewhat raised bed, of good soil, in the garden. The tubers of Tro- 
pJEolums whicli have ceased blooming, and the tops withered, must he 
taken out of the soil, or be kept in a bag, &c., or the pot must be put 
aside, where it may have the soil kept dry till potting time. Green- 
house plants placed in the open air in pots should have frequent water- 
ings at the under side of the foliage, to destroy or keep down green 
fly. 


SEEDS FROM INDIA. 

In transmitting seeds from India to this country, it has been usual to 
liave the packets enveloped in oil-cloth, but the seeds have generally 
been injured, having misgave. It is now found that, to wrap the various 
packets in common brown paper answers admirably. 


THE AMERICAN, OR MEALY BUG. 

BY CLERICUS. 

Having a Chinese Apple-tree in my shrubbery, it had for two years 
become infested with the Mealy or American bug. In order to destroy 
it I took a quantity of the finest brickmakers’ clay from a brickyard, 
mixed it with water so that it was a stiff liquid, and carefully coated 
the tree over with it, as far as the insect infested it. This, by excluding 
the air from the insects, soon destroyed them. The coating came off 
by natural causes. I kept the diseased portions plastered over the 
entire year, and it so answered the purpose that not a vestige of the 
insect has been seen since February, 1842. 
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SOTAL SOUTH LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
EXHpiTION. 

The first Prize for twelve Tulips to nurserymen was awarded to 
Mr. Lawrence, of Hampton, for Fabius, Madame Vestris, Bacchus, 
Duke of Devonshire, Lavinia, Musidora, Strong’s King, Aglaia, Reed’s 
Prince Albert, Newbrooke’s Bizarre, Lady Exeter, Violet Blondeau. 
They were well grown flowers and in fine condition. 

The following flowers were the best shown in the other collections ; 
David, Cerise k belle forme, Imperatrice florum, Triumph Royal, Rose 
Blanca, Aglaia, Fabius, Captain White, Brulante, Bijou des Amateurs. 
Holme’s King. 


SONGS OF THE FLOWERS. 


NO. 5.-THE EOSE. 

‘ And all is ecstasy, for now 
Tlie valley holds its feast of roses ; 

That joyous time, when pleasures pour 
Profusely round, and in their showier 
Hearts open, like the season’s Rose, — 

The flowret of a hundred leaves, 

Expanding M'hile the dew-fall flows. 

And every leaf its balm receives.” — Lalla Rookh, 

The angel of the flowers one day 
Beneath the Rose-tree sleeping lay ; 

That spirit — to w'hose charge is given 
To batlie young buds in dews from heaven. 
Awaking from his light repose 
The angel whisper’d to the Rose, — 

“ 0, fondest object of my care, 

Still fairest found where all are fair, 
i or the sweet shade thou’si given to me. 

Ask what thou wilt, ’tis granted thee.’’ 

“ TJien,” said the Rose, “ with deepen’d glow. 

On me another grace bestow.” 

The spirit paused in silent thought. 

What grace was there that flower had not ? 

’Twas but a moment — o’er the Rose 
A vail of moss the angel throws. 

And robed in nature’s simplest weed 
Can there a flower the rose exceed ? 









FOSTER’S GIPSY BRIDE PELARGONIUM. 

I N our last month’s Number we inserted the particulars of the Seed- 
ling Pelargonium Exhibition held at Upton Park, near Slough. 
To the Pelargonium we now figure the first prize was awarded. It 
was shown by Mr. Black, gardener to Edward Foster, Esq., of Clewer 
Manor House, near Windsor. It had previously been exhibited at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens show, when a first class certificate was awarded 
for it. 

The flower is of first- rate form, a good trusser, free bloomer, and 
the flowers are properly elevated above the foliage. It would have 
added to its excellence had the flower been larger. 

Pelargoniums always succeed best when grown in a house apart 
from other plants, and placed upon a stage as near to the glass as 
circumstances will admit, which is a most essential point in tlieir 
culture. Where a greenhouse is of necessity appropriated to other 
classes of plants, then it is best to have pit-frames to grow the Pelar- 
goniums in till blooming season; and wdien the flower-stems have 
pushed about half their lengtli, to introduce the plants into the green- 
house for blooming. When they are in the greenhouse, and the petals 
are bursting the calyx, the temperature must be kept high, and be 
kept so till the blooming is over. If it is desired to have large and 
bold ffowers this attention is very necessary, and, though at a hot season 
of the year, the house should be kept closed, in a great degree, using a 
canvass shade when mid-day sun is intense. This mode of treatment 
with blooming plants is the principal reason of the flowers exhibited 
by the London growers being generally so superior in size to any we 
ever saw in the country. 

Having recently given some observations on the culture of this 
charming tribe of plants, as well as lengthened articles being in pre- 
Vol. XVII. No. 32.— 7V.S. ® 
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vious Volumes, we deem it unnecessary to devote much space here on 
the subject. 

About the first week in July is the best time to cut in the stock 
plants for next year’s blooming, and, at the same time, to put in cuttings 
for the young stock of next season. 

For a week previous to cutting in let the plants be kept so dry as 
only to be preserved from withering injuriously, this gives a check to 
the sap and prevents the wounds from bleeding, the cut parts will also 
heal the sooner. As soon as they are healed water them over head, 
and give a little water at the roots, place them in a close situation, and 
they will soon push vigorously. When the new shoots are about an 
inch long, and the ball is in a dry condition, shake off all the soil and 
cut in rather closely all the roots, leaving as many of the fibrous as can 
consistently be retained with a proper pruning away. Re-pot the 
plants in an open soil of loam and leaf mould, having a free drainage. 
If tliey are placed up to the rim in a frame wdiere tliere is a little 
bottom heat, say a frame on an exhausted hot-bed, it promotes an early 
pushing of tlie roots, and as soon as these are thus excited a free admis- 
sion of air should be given. 

TJie cuttings may cither be inserted in pots, in equal parts of loam 
and leaf mould, and then be plunged in a frame, be kept close, and 
shaded from the sun, or they may be inserted in an open border, in a 
warm sunny situation, being shaded for a time at the middle of the 
day. In a month or five weeks the cuttings will be rooted ; they must 
then be carefully removed so as to retain all the roots, and potted sepa- 
rately, into a compost consisting of equal parts of good rich loam and 
sandy peat, not sifted. Place them in a warm situation on boards, or 
in a cool frame ; and with due attention, by the last week in September, 
they wdll be nice plants, when those that are in the open air must be 
taken into a cold frame or pit. As soon as the plants are well esta- 
blished the leading slioots must be stopped, to induce the production of 
side shoots, and cause the plants to become bushy. 

When the pots are well filled with roots let the plants be shifted into 
forty-eights, keeping the ball entire, in a compost of equal parts of good 
turfy loam, which has been laid in an heap for six months or more, 
well chopped, and add a good portion of well-rotted manure mixed with 
it from the time of its being laid in an heap, and the other half to 
consist of leaf mould and sandy peat, to which is added a small portion 
of bone dust. 

The plants require shifting again into the pots they are intended to 
bloom in ; some celebrated growers do this about the middle of February, 
and others defer it to the middle of March ; the state of the plants as 
to the roots, &c., will best point out the time it should be done. Plants 
which have the shoots stopped about the beginning of March will 
bloom in J uly and August. 

Those plants cut-in in July, from which cuttings were taken, ought to 
be re-potted as soon as the pots are well filled with roots. The young 
shoots must be thinned away at an early stage, only leaving just enough 
to fill up the plant so as to form a compact bush. Tlie surplus shoots, 
if cut off carefully, will strike roots in a sandy loam. The plants 
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require to be often syringed over head, as well as the under side of the 
leaves, during spring up to the period when the blossoms begin to 
burst the calyx. The plants should always be kept well apart, so that 
the air may circulate round them freely. Liquid manure sliould occa- 
sionally be given in the growing season. During November, December, 
and January, the plants should be watered sparingly, and be kept cool, 
at from 40^ to 45°, this being their period of rest. 

Raising Seedlings . — When ripe seed is obtained, up to the early 
part of August, it should be sown as soon as gathered, and the plants 
])otted singly wlien well rooted. By this early sowing, potting, &c., 
they become strong enough to bear the winter season, and thus a year 
is gained upon the method usually adopted of sowing the following 
spring. When seed ripens after August it is best not to sow it till 
February. In order to induce seedlings to bloom early and fine, stop 
the lead, in autumn or very early in spring, to induce the production 
of side shoots, winch will produce flowers much earlier than the lead- 
ing stem. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

AmUEKSTIA NOBILIS TlIE NOBLE AmHERSTIA. 

Leguininosce. Diadelphia Detandria. 

Mr. Gibson sent this singularly handsome species from the Burman 
Empire, East Indies, to the Chatsworth Gardens. It first flowered in 
this country in the collection of Mrs. Lawrence’s stove-plants at 
Ealing Park. Dr. Wallich, speaking of it, styles it the prince of 
flowering trees ; that he had gathered it in a garden belonging to a 
monastery. Handfuls of the flowers were found as offerings in the 
caves before the images of Buddha. Of the two trees he saw in the 
garden, the largest was forty feet high, and the girth at the base six 
feet. They were profusely ornamented with pendulous racemes of 
large vermilion-scarlet-coloured flowers. Each flower is about five 
inches across, and the petals being rather narrow in comparison with 
the size of the flower, gives it a straggling appearance. (Figured in 
Rot. Mag. 4453.) 

Alloblectis cabitatus — The Headed. 

Gesneriacecr. Didgnamia Anyiospermia. 

It is probably a native of the tropics of South America. It w^as 
presented to the Royal Gardens of Kew by Messrs. Knight and Perry, 
where it has bloomed in the stove. The leaves are about a foot long, 
of a velvetty-green above, and purplish beneath. The stem, petioles, 
peduncules, and calyx, are of a deep blood colour. The flowers are 
tubular ventricose, about an inch long, yellow, contrasting beautifully 
with the rich red calyx, &c. (Figured in Bot, May. 4452.) 

Cyrtochilum citrinum — Citron-coloured. 

A pretty stove orchidese, sent from America to Mrs. Lawrence, and 
bloomed last April. The flower scape is erect, about a foot high, 

n 2 
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bearing eight to ten deep citron-coloured flowers. Each blossom is 
about two inches across* (Figured in ^ot, Mag, 4454.) 

Epimedium pinnatum — Pinnate-leaved. 

Berberidece, Tetrandna Monogynia, 

A native of Persia, and is a most lovely hardy herbaceous perennial 
plant, the flower-stems rising about eight inches high. The blossoms 
are of a bright yellow, with a small dark spot at the base of each 
division. A single flower is about three-quarters of an inch across. 
(Figured in Bot, Mag, 4456.) 

Miltonia Karwinskh — Count Karowinsk’s Miltonia. 

A very beautiful orchideae, brought from Mexico, and has bloomed 
in the collection at the Horticultural Gardens. The scape is three 
feet high, erect, many-flowered, each blossom two inches across. 
Sepals and petals bright yellow, barred and spotted with rich brown ; 
labellum pure white end, middle rose-coloured, and base deep velvet. 
(Figured in Pax. Mag. of Gardening.^ 


ON THE IMPROPRIETY OF SHOWING CARNATIONS 
AND PICOTEES ON CARDS. 

BY MR. SLATER, OF CHEETHAM HILL, NEAR MANCHESTER. 

I HAVE read with much surprise and regret, tlie announcement made 
by the Committee of the Derby Carnation Meeting, that all Carnations 
and Picotees must be shown on cards. 

This appears to me rather too much, and reminds me of an anecdote 
of a traveller, of bygone daj's, who, on Ids return from his London 
journey, assunieil so many of the peculiarities of the Londoners to his 
master, that he at last exclaimed, “ None of your London tricks, 
John.»^ ' 

Why depart from the good old custom of disqualifying every bloom 
that has either tie or card upon it ? This way of showing is not calcu- 
lated to discover the imperfections of the flowers, as there are many 
varieties wliose petals stand loose in the pod, and others which will 
not remain in form, whilst a card will keep them in proper position. 

As well might a number of men be placed behind a screen, reaching 
up to the knees, and then judges appointed to report which were the 
most perfectly made. Some might be lame, others deformed, tStc., and 
all these defects would be hidden by the screen, so that the scrutiny of 
the judges could not descend below the knee, and those only with 
handsome features would be preferred, whilst probably below they 
would be either lame or deformed. 

Another leading feature is, that nearly all are to be staged in pans. 
Pan showing is not a proper criterion as to the merits of a flower, as 
many a pan may have four good blooms and two very bad ones, and 
yet obtain a prize, in consequence of having a majority. Class show- 
ing is the proper and only true way of ascertaining the merits of a 
flower. 
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Seedlings ought also to be judged separately, and prizes awarded to 
them ; and afterwards be placed in classes, and allowed to take another 
prize. If this plan were carried out, few flowers would be sent c%t 
but what were worthy of a place in the most select collection. 

Another argument is, that few small growers are capable of making 
up a pan of six or twelve flowers, whilst they might have one or more 
extraordinary good blooms, which would give them a chance of a prize 
or two. 

Classes ought also to run ten in length for Carnations and Picotees, 
and four in length for rose and yellow Picotees. 

If these views were carried out in a proper spirit, we should then 
see a great revival in exhibitions, and more competition. 

Tiiese remarks are offered in a friendly spirit, and I hope they will 
be received as such. 


THE CLOVE AND CARNATION. 

“ Let yon admir’d Carnation own. 

Not all was meant for raiment, or for food, 

Not all for needful use alone ; 

There while the seeds of future blossoms dwell, 

’Tis colour’d for the sight, perfum’d to please the smell.” 

She7istone, 

The Carnation seems a flower — 

Not to delight thine eye alone design’d, 

But touch, and calm, and elevate the mind.” 

These delightful flowers, which are now become favourites with all 
florists of Europe, are children of art, having been raised from a small 
kind of Red Clove Pink, which is thought to be a native of our 
climate, since it has frequently been found growing in the wild state 
on rocks and old walls, and in other situations where the soil is dry. 
We have already noticed how little the ancients knew of the Pink, 
and that the Clove and Carnation were altogether unknown to them is 
perfectly clear, since they are neither of them mentioned by their 
natural historians, or celebrateil by any of their bards, who would not 
have failed to have sung the praises of such aromatic flowers, since the 
Clove-spice was known to them and much admired. 

We learn from Chaucer, the lather of the English poets, that the Clove 
Gilliflowt^r was cultivated in this country as early as the reign of 
Edward III., and that it was used to give a spicy flavour to ale and 
wine, and from from hence it was called Sop in Wine : — 

“ Ther springen herbes grete and smale. 

The licoris and the setewale. 

And many a clone gilofre, 

to put In ale. 

W^hether it be moist or stale.” — Cliavccr, 

It seems to have been a flower of high estimation in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, since we find it so often celebrated by the poets of 



the clove anb carnation. 

wIk) u*a« remarke<l for his care in retaining the old 
apelhng, calls them Coronations, probably because they 
on these festive occasions, and from hence the name of 
arna ion s^ms a corruption. Some writers are of opinion that tliey 
were calieii Carnation after a flesh colour so distinguislied, whilst 
olbers suppose that the colour was so named from tlie tint of the 
Carnation flower — 


“ Carnation’d like a sleeping infant’s clieek.” 

Lord Byron. 

Spenser says in his Shepherd’s Calendar, — 

“ Bring hether tlie Pincke and Purple Cullambinc, 

With Gelliflowres ; 

Bring Coronations, and Sops in Wine, , 

AVorii of paramours.” 

Drayton also speaks of them under tlie name of Sops in Wine, — 
Sweet-Williams, Campions, Sops in Wine, 

One by another neatly.” 

Shakspeare says, by the mouth of Perdita. — 

<< Tlie fairest flowers o’ the season 

Are our Carnations, and streak’d Gilliflowers. 

Whicli some call, nature’s bastards : of that kind 
Oiir rustic garden’s barren ; and I care not 
To get slips of them.” 

The name of Clove, as well as that of Caryopliyllus, was given to 
this species of Dianthus from the perfume being similar to that of the 
spice so called, and the flower was, on that account, frequently used to 
flavour dainty dishes as well as liquors, and it was also thought to 
possess medicinal properties, Gerard says, “ The conserue made of 
the flowers of theCloue Gilloflower and sugar, is exceedingly cordiall, 
and woonderfully aboue measure doth comfort the hart, being eaten 
now and then.” Itnvas also thought good against pestilential fevers. 
Gerard tells us also tliat he had a Carnation with yellow flowers, 

The which, (he says), a worsriipfull inarchant of London, Master 
Nicholas Lete, procured from Poland, and gaue me therof for my 
garden, which before tliat time was ueuer scene nor heard of in these 
countries.” From this account we not only learn that it was a flower 
then cultivated in diflerent parts of Europe, but we find with what 
care they were procured from distant countries. The yellow Car- 
nation is still scarce in this country, and altliough it is more fre- 
quently seen in the vicinity of Paris than in the neighbourhood of 
London, yet is it not so common in France as other varieties, though 
Parkinson speaks of tlie yellow or oraiige-tawny Carnation as pro- 
ducing seed in this country much freer than any other kind of Car- 
nation, and from which he says numerous varieties were raised. 

This author enumerates by name forty-nine kinds of Carnations that 
were cultivated in the time of Charles 1., whose queen was excessively 
fond of flowers ; but although it appears that varieties were then 
procured from France and other parts of the continent, yet the largest 
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and principal kind of Carnation was then distinguished by the name of 
The Old English Carnation. 

During the civil commotions of the latter part of tlie reign of 
Charles I. and of the Commonwealth, this flower seems to hav^been 
nearly lost in England, as Mr. John Rea remarks, in the “ Flora ” 
which he published in 1665, that we had formerly many good kinds, 
but that few of them were then to be found in any of our gardens. 
The Dutch had then taken up the cultivation of the Carnation, and we 
renewed our gardens with these flowers from Holland during the 
reign of Charles II., as Rea observes, ‘‘ Of these Dutch flowers 1 
have known more than a hundred distinct varieties, by several names, 
all of them fair, large, and double flowers.” He also remarks, that 
these plants were not so hardy as those that had been formerly culti- 
vated in England. In a latter edition of Mr. Rea’s Flora ^ three 
hundred and sixty good sorts of Carnations are enumerated ; and to 
show how high this flower w^as in the estimation of that author, we 
give his own words : — 

“ For various colours Tulips most excel, 

And some Anemonies do please as well, 

Ranunculus in richest scarlets shine. 

And Bear’s Ears may wdth these in beautie joyn : 

But yet if ask and have were in my power. 

Next to the Rose give me the Gilliflow er.” 

As the Carnation possesses some advantages even over the queen of 
flowers, we rejoice to see its cultivation increasing in this country, 
and it is generally admired as the pride of summer flowers. In the 
vicinity of Paris it is cultivated to such an extent that the flow^ers are 
frequently brought to market in quantities, and we have known a 
whole side of the large Marche de Halles perfumed w ith the fragrance 
of the Carnation bouquets, which les dames de Halle were oflering to 
each passenger for a few sous, whilst the agreeable Marche aux Fleurs 
w as at the same time covered w ith these plants in pots, for the purpose 
of decorating the courts of the hotels. 

The advantage of the Carnation over the Rose, when cut as an 
ornament for apartments, is its long continuance of beauty, when 
placed in vases of water or wet sand. 'When placed in water, a small 
piece of nitre should be added, and the w ater should be changed every 
day, and a small piece of the flower stalks cut off each time of giving 
fresh water, wdiich w ill prolong their freshness for a considerable 
length of time. It is as common to see large vases filled w ith these 
flowers in the retail shops of Paris during the summer season, as it is 
to find fires in the London warehouses during the w inter months. 


WEEPING ROSES. 

The Alpine or Boursault Roses are very distinct from all others. 
The shoots are long, flexible, very smooth, in some instances entirely 
free from thorns; tlie one side often of a pale green, the other of a 
reddish tinge; the eyes are formed further apart than common. The 
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flowers are produced in large clusters.. By these features the varieties 
of this group are readily distinguished. The Boursault Boses, though 
of vigorous growth, are not of a sufficiently pendulous habit to make 
perfect “Weeping Roses” without assistance from the cultivator. 
When desired to be formed into such, the branches should be drawn 
to the ground with tar-twine, or twisted bast, when the immense 
trusses of flowers they bring forth give to the tree an appearance truly 
gorgeous. One inducement to grow them in this manner is, that most 
roses of a pendulous growth produce pale-coloured flowers, and these 
introduce a charming variety among Weeping Roses ; for the Boursault 
are mostly purple or crimson. Besides forming good Weeping Roses, 
they are fine grown either on pillars or on fences, with a northerly 
aspect; a situation where few other kinds succeed well. They are 
very hardy, and will bloom well in situations where they scarcely 
obtain a gleam of sunshine. Boursault Roses should be well thinned 
out in pruning ; but the shoots that are left for flowering should be 
shortened-in very little. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S FLORAL EXHIBITION. 

( Continued from page 181 .) 

Pelargoniums (Seedlings, 1849). 

Beza (Hoyle). — Upper petals very dark, with a fiery crimson margin ; 
lower, rosy-red ; a second-rate flower. 

Flying Dutchman (Gaines).— Upper petals a dark blotch, shading 
off with light-crimson ; lower, rosy-pink. 

Pindurus (Beck),— Upper petals a dark blotch, shading oft’ with 
crimson-red; lower, rosy-purple; flow^er, white centre. The upper 
petals are wavy at the margin. , Pretty, but only a second-rate flower. 

Rosa (Beck.) — Upper petals a dark blotch, shading off with scarlet ; 
lower, a light rosy -scarlet. 

Major Domo. — The flower is very large. The upper petals having 
a large dark spot, shading off to a light margin ; lower, ros 5 ^-crimson ; 
centre, white. Its size renders it very striking, but, in form, it is only 
of second-rate. 

Diana (Beck).— Upper petals a large blotch, shading off with crimson 
to a light margin ; lower, flesh-colour ; centre, white. The surface of 
the flower is crumpled. It is a third-rate only. 

Electra (Gaines).— Upper petals a large dark blotch ; lower, a flesh- 
pink ; centre, white. It is very pretty, but the petals are thin at the 
margin. 

Blaza (Beck). Upper petals nearly black, with a crimson margin ; 
lower, rosy-scarlet. The upper petals are very uneven and wavy. 

Magnificent (Foquett).— Seedling of 1848. Upi)er i)etals a large 
dark blotch, shading off with a scarlet margin; lower, rosy -scarlet, 
with a slight tinge of violet ; centre, white. It is very handsome, and 
of good form. 

Firefly (Beck).— Upper petals scarlet, with a dark blotch ; lower, 
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rosy-scarlet. The upper petals are very irregular. A third-rate 
flower. 

Gloriana (Beck). — Upper petals a large dark blotch, with fiery 
crimson margin ; lower, scarlet, with a tinge of purple at tlie centre. 
The upper petals are wavy. A second-rate. 

Pontiff. — Upper petals a large very dark blotch, edged with deep 
scarlet ; lower, a rich scarlet. The petals are thin, what are termed 
flimsy, but it is a very showy variety, the flower is nearly three inches 
across. 

Flavis (Hoyle). — A rich scarlet, slightly tinged with violet at the 
centre, and tlie upper petals a large dark blotch. A first-rate flower, 
and very showy. 

Christabel (lloyle). — Upper petals a large dark blotch, shading off 
with crimson, and the margin lighter ; lower, flesh-colour ; centre, 
white. A first-rate flower. 

Nonsuch (Hoyle). — A seedling of 1848. Upper petals a large dark 
blotch, the next crimson belted, with a light margin ; lower petals 
pink, and each has a very distinct crimson spot at the middle of the 
petal. Good form, and very pretty. 

Barker’s Seedling Scarlet Geranium (or Fire Queen). — This splendid 
variety was not brouglit to the exhibition, but we lately saw it in 
bloom. A single truss of flowers w^as shown us by Mr. Baker, which 
contained the enormous number of two hundred and sixty one flowers, 
not all expanded. The flowers are large, forming very near an entire 
ball, petals of thick substance, and of a brilliant rich scarlet. It will 
be offered for sale towards the end of summer, and deserves to be in 
every collection of this valuable tribe of flow^ers. We have not seen 
another variety to equal this. 

Seedling Fancy Pelargoniums of 1 849. 

La Coquette (Ambrose). — Upper petals a dark blotch, with a wdiite 
margin ; lower, wliite, witli a slight spot. Of good form. 

Belle Marie (Ambrose). — Upper petals a dark blotch, belted with a 
white margin ; lower, white, with a crimson spot at the middle of each 
petal. Second-rate form. 

Venustum (Ambrose). — Upper petals dark, with a clear white 
margin ; lower, white, with a purple veined band across the middle of 
each petal. Very good form. 

Nimrod (Gaiiie.s). — A pretty rosy crimson, with a white margin. 

Madame Kosate (CJaines). — Upper petals white, with a large rosy- 
violet spot, and a white margin ; lower, white, with a violet spot at 
the middle of each petal. Very showy and pretty. 

Murio. — Upper petals dark maroon, with a slight white margin ; 
low'er petals similar colour. Third-rate. 

Madame Alboni. — Uj)per petals wliite, with rosy-crimson blotch, 
and white margin ; lower, white. Tliird-rate. 

Pauline. — Upper petals white, with dark spot, and a wliite margin ; 
lower, white, with a dappled band of rose across the middle of each 
petal. Third-rate. 
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Delight. — Upper petals a bright rosy-purple, lighter towards centre ; 
lower, white, with a violet band across eacli petal. Second-rate. 

Carlotti Grisa (E. Henderson). — Upper petals a large dark blotcli, 
with a violet tinge at the centre, and a white margin ; lower, white, 
with a band of slight rose across each petal. Second-rate. 

Beauty of St. John’s Wood (E. Henderson). — Upper petals rosy- 
crimson, with a white margin ; lower, white tinged with lilac, and a 
deeper coloured spot at the centre of each petal. 

Alice Lawton (E. Henderson). — Upper petals all dark, with a white 
margin ; lower, white, with a band of dark crimson across the middle 
of each. First-rate form. 

Beauty of Chiswick. — The flower a dark maroon, with a white 
margin, and the middle nearly white. Second-rate. 

Collections of Pelargoniums. 

In eight-inch pots, six dissimilar varieties. — Amateurs : 1. Mr. Cock, 
Chiswick, for Centurion, Salamander, Pearl, Sikh, Rosamund, and 
Pictum ; 2. Mr. Robinson, gardener to J. Simpson, E^q., Pimlico, for 
Pearl, Sarah, Forget-me-not, Negress, Beauty of Clapliam, and Rosette 
Superb j 3. Mr. Staines, Middlesex- place, New-road, for Pericles, 
Norah, Miss Holford, Forget-me-not, Pearl, and Chimborazo. Six 
varieties, in eleven-inch pots ; 1. Mr. Parker, Roehampton, for Isabella, 
Zenobia, Sir Robert Peel, Orion, Matilda, and Margaretta; 2. Mr. 
Cock, for Negress, Bertha, Orion, Hebe’s Lip, Forget-me-not, and 
Sylvia ; 3, Mr, Wiggins, gardener to J. Saunders, Esq., Staines, for 
Augusta, Duke of Cornwall, Rosy Circle, Champion, Mustee, and 
Lady Essex. — Nurserymen, Six varieties in eight-inch pots: 1. Mr. 
Dobson, gardener to Mr. Beck, of Isleworth, for Star, Delicatissima, 
Princess, Rosamund, Cassandra, and Centurion ; 2. Mr. Gaines, of 
Battersea, for Aspasia, Duke of Northumberland, Forget-me-not, 
Talisman, Salamander, and Marian. Six varieties in eleven-inch pots : 
1. Mr. Beck, for Cruenta, Star, Aurora, Gustavus, Cinderella, and 
Cassandra ; 2. Mr. Gaines, for Milo, Negress, Miss Holford, Orion, 
Xarifa, and Duke of Cornwall. 

Fancy Varieties. 

1. Mr. Ambrose, of Battersea, for Empress, Anaias, Jenny Lind, 
La Belle d’Afrique, Queen Victoria, and Defiance ; 2. Mr. Gaines, for 
Hero of Surrey, Statuiski, Lady Flora, Ibrahim Pacha, Reine de 
Fran 9 ais, and Mulatta ; 3. Mr. Robinson, for Nosegay, Empress, La 
Belle d’Afrique, Queen Victoria, Yeatmanianum grandiflorum, and 
Anaias ; 4. Mr. Staines, for Queen, Lady Flora, Madame Miellez, 
Ibrahim Pacha, Statuiski, Yeatmanianum, and grandiflorum. 

Cafe Pelargoniums. 

1. Mr. Stanly, gardener to II. Berens, Esq., for echinatum (spotted 
purple), tricolor, ardens, reniforme, flexuosum, and bicolor ; 2. Mr. 
Barker, for tricolor, flexuosum, erectum, bipinnalifidum, bicolor, and 
ardens ; 3. Mr. Staines, for laciniatum, ardens, flexuosum, bipinnatifi- 
dum, quinquevulnera, and Blandfordianum. 
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Caeceoearias. 

1. Mr. Gaines, for Cavalier, Gustaviis, Prima Donna, Bianca, Don 
Juan, and Eclipse ; 2. Messrs. Henderson and Co., Pine-apple-placc, 
Miss Rattray, Duke of Rothsay, Black Agnes, Dr. Neill, Lucy Ashton, 
and Catherine Seaton. 

Ranunculuses. 

Beautiful exhibitions of these interesting flowers, though in some 
instances hardly sufficiently blown, were sent by Mr. Tyso, of Walling- 
ford, and Mr. Costar, of Benson ; Mr. Tyso showed two stands of fifty 
fine blooms each, among which were specimens of his superb seedling 
varieties named Flaminius, Enchantress, Emerald, Arbitrator, Pleaser, 
Delectus, Alexis, Exhibitor, Daedalion, Minios, Amasis, Victor, Festus, 
Brunei, and Edwin ; Lightbody’s Herald and Dr. Channing; Kilgour’s 
Queen and Princess Royal ; also Apollo, Eliza, Horatio, and Dido, 
raisers not stated. Mr. Costar showed forty-eight blooms, including 
some good flowers of Napier, Porsenna, Extasy, Moultan, Lancet, and 
Coronation. 

THE ANTIRRHINUM, OR SNAP DRAGON. 

This singular and handsome flower is made the emblem of presumption, 
from its monopetalous (being formed of one petal) corolla forming a 
mask, which resembles the face of an animal, and it has from that 
circumstance received various names, as Dog’s Mouth, Lion’s Snap, 
Toad’s Mouth, Cat’s Eye, and Snap Dragon, from the resemblance of 
the flowers when expanded to an open mouth, which is seen by pressing 
the sides it opens like a mouth, the stigma appearing to represent the 
tongue ; on removing the pressure the lips of the corolla snap together, 
and hence its name. It is also called Calf’s Snout, from tlie form of 
its seed vessel, hence Antirrhinum from auli^ similar, and rhhi^ snout. 

It is a flower which we cannot examine without admiring liow won- 
derfully it is formed and adapted for the bleak situations in which it 
grows naturally, as on the highest rocks, or out of the crevices of the 
most exposed cliffs, or the chinks of the loftiest tow'ers. In all of these 
situations its parts of fructification are guarded against the tempest by 
the singularly shaped corolla, which defies either wind or rain to enter 
until impregnation has taken place, wdien the mask falls off’ to allow a 
free access of air to the seed vessel. 

It is now generally considered to be a native of this country, grow - 
ing wild on the coasts of Sussex and Kent, particular!)" on the cliffs 
and hills of Dover. In every situation it is an elegant flower, but by 
cultivation is so much improved that plants have been grown seven 
feet high, and four feet in diameter. 

The attention of florists has been recently given to raising improved 
hybrids, and now we have a number of strikingly handsome varieties 
highly deserving a place in every flower garden. 

They are very easy of cultivation, flourishing in a good rich loam, 
and supplying them liberally with w"ater in dry weather. 

In order to have a display of these pretty flowers from the beginning 
of May to November tw'O plantings must be made. 
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Plants put out about the middle of March begin to bloom by the 
first week in May, and will do so in vigour till the end of July. 
Those planted out towards the end of June begin to bloom early in 
August, and will continue to the end of the season. 

In order to have a proper supply of plants they should be provided 
in pots. Young plants should be planted out, they strike very freely 
from cuttings of the side shoots, three or four inches long, cutting them 
close under a joint, and inserting them in a compost of equal parts of 
sand and loam, in a shady border, covering them with a hand glass, or, 
if in pots, with bell-glasses. When potted off singly and begin to 
grow, the leading shoots sliould be stopped to make tiiem bushy. Such 
plants, w^ell rooted and busliy, should be provided for during the winter, 
and they should be kept in a dry cool frame or pit. The old blooming 
plants should never be depended upon for enduring winter and bloom- 
ing a second year. Seed sowm in pots, and the plants transplanted out, 
or sown thinly in the open ground, soon come into bloom, and scarcely 
w ill there be tw o alike ; it is interesting to examine the variety and 
make selections. 

The follow ing are the best varieties w'e have seen : — 

G ardand : tube white, mouth yellow^, lips wiiite ground, striped 
and spotted with deep purple. 

iBRAiirM Pasua: ground w hite, mouth yellow^, lips and tube striped 
crimson-purple. 

Victory : white ground, yellow^ mouth, and lips striped with purple. 

Madonna ; w hite ground, yellow mouth, flower striped and spotted 
with purple. 

Calypso ; tube w hite, yellow mouth, and pretty lilac-blush lips. 

Striped Perfection : white ground, striped and spotted with 
purple. 

Enterprize : w hite spotted, and striped with carmine. 

Pawseyana : light ground, yellow mouth, with broad stripes of 
crimson-red. 

Prima Donna : white tube striped with purple, yellow mouth, and 
the lips dull suli^hur, with stripes of purple and crimson. 

Fair Maid; tube and mouth pure white, lips a beautiful lilac- 
pink. 

Lutea Improved : pretty sulphur and yellow. 

Crimson King : splendid crimson, large. 

Harlequin ; blush ground, striped witli carmine. 

Ciiloe : pure white. 

Constellation ; light ground, heavily striped and spotted with 
rosy -pink. 

Maiden’s Blush : rosy lilac, with a white mouth. 

Queen of the Whites ; pure wliite, large. 

Surplus : bright yelhwv, with white mouth, pencilled and veined 
with dark claret. 

Prairie Bird : white tube, with sulphur mouth, lips blush-lilac, 
veined with rosy-red. 

Unique: purple ground colour, with broad stripes of white. 

Gbandis ; light ground, striped with pink. 
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Hotspur: white, with yellow mouth, striped and spotted with 
purple-crimson. 

Village Maid : white tube and mouth, with purple lips. 

Virgin Queen: white tube, with a yellow mouth, lips white, 
marbled with lilac. 

Delight : tube white, with yellow mouth, lips white ground, 
veined with purple. 

Model of Perfection : tube white, streaked with rose, mouth 
yellow, lips finely veined with red. 

Speckle Munda : tube and mouth white, lips prettily spotted with 
rose. 

Commander-in-Chief : tube lilac-purple, mouth yellow, lips 
bronze, streaked with brown. 

Queen Victoria: light ground, yellow mouth, blotched with 
carmine. 

Cossack : yellow ground, beautifully pencilled with red. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN OPEN TULIP SHOW. 

This rich display of superb Tulips was exhibited in the Guildhall, at 
York, on May 29th. The Comniitiee made every desirable arrange, 
ment for the show, and about seventy professional florists attended 
and 75/. was distributed as prizes. Tlie following is the list of the 
successful exhibitors and flowers : — 

List of Exhibitors, — Mr. Slater, Manchester ; Mr. Summers, York ; 
Mr. J. Battersby, Mansfield ; Mr. IVIerry weather, York ; Mr. Bell, 
York; Mr. William Turner, Ilaslingden ; Mr. Burnett, York ; Mr. 
Chippendale, Enfield ; Mr. James Hardman, Worsley ; Rev. S. Cress- 
well, Nottingham; Mr. R. Houseman, Oakenshaw; Mr. E. ‘Hodgson, 
Great PTarwood ; Dr. Horner, Hull ; Mr. Hinchcliffe, Halifax ; Mr. 
Thornley, Heaton Norris ; Mr. Parkinson, Derby ; Mr. J. Hepworth, 
Huddersfield; Mr. Gibbons, Derby; ]\Ir. J. Smith, Derby; Mr. S. 
Bromley, Macclesfield ; Mr. Thomas Beighton, Sheffield ; Mr. Spencer, 
Thurleston, near Derby ; Mr. Tiiomas Amson, Congleton ; JNIr. John 
Cato, AVakefield ; IMessrs. William Chadwick, J. Bramma, J. liopwood, 
J. Mallinson, Scholefield, and J. Smith, of Leeds ; Mr. J. Gill, 
Wakefield ; Mr. William Astle, Melbourne, Derbyshire ; Mr. James 
Morris, Bolton-le-Moors ; Mr. J. l\‘acock and INIr. J. Naylor, Denton ; 
Messrs. Hart, Stockport; Messrs. Arclier and Green, Sheffield; Mr. 
Dixon, Manchester ; Messrs. Prescot and Wilcock, Lowton ; Mr. 
W. l^ackhouse and Mr. AV. Smith, IMrlington ; Mr. tT. AVeatherall, 
Darlington; Mr. J. AValker, Mansfield; Mr. Stephens, Leeds; IVPr. 
Coundon, Sunderland. 

Pans of six Rectified Tulips. — 1. Mr. Thornley, for Heroine, 
Cliarles X., Gibbons’ Seedling, Rose Elegans, Polyphemus, and 
Princess Royal; 2. Mr. Spencer, for IMagnum l^onuin, Baguet, 
Heroine, Catafalque, Queen Charlotte, and Triumph l^oyal ; 3. Mr. 
Thomas Wilcock, for Charles X., Polyphemus, Bienfait, Alexander 
Magnus, Heroine, and Triumph Royal ; 4. Mr. Hepworth, for Charles X., 
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Donzelli, David No. 1, Baguet, Count de Vergennes, and Aglaia; 

5. Mr. Prescot, for Polypiienius, Walworth, Waller’s Violet, Lord 
Lilford, Mungo, Heroine ; 6. Mr. Gibbons, for Magnum lionuni, 
Midland Beauty, Heroine, Triumph Royal, Purple Perfection, and 
Captain White. 

Pans of three Breeder Tulips. — 1. Mr. R. Dixon, for Lightbody’s 20, 
Marmion, Mozambique ; 2. Mr. J. Smith, for Duke of Devonshire, 
Amelia, Unknown; 3. Mr. Slater, for Demosthenes, Marcus Manlius, 
Agnes Beaumont ; 4. Mr. Thornley, three Gibbons’ Seedlings ; 5. Mr. 
Gibbons, for Prince Albert, Seedling, Catherine ; 6. Mr. Parkinson, 
Seedling, Britannia, Catherine. 

Pans of three Chellaston Breeders. — 1. Mr. Naylor (no name) ; 

2. Mr. flopwood, for Competitor, Maid of Orleans, and Anastasia. 


Single Specimens. 


Feathered Bizarres. 

1. Royal Sovereign, Mr. Sum- 

mers. 

2. Magnum Bonum, Mr. Spencer. 

3. Due de Savoy, Mr. Spencer. 

4. Surpass Catafalque, Mr. 

Bramma. 

*5. Lord Lilford, Mr. Naylor. 

6. Prince Albert, Mr. Summers. 

7. Sanzio, Mr. Backhouse. 

*8. NourriEffendi,Mr. Thornley. 
9. Optimus, Mr. Spencer. 

10. Crown Prince, Mr. Smith. 

Bkanied Bizarres. 

1. Polyphemus, Mr. Spencer. 

2. Captain White, Mr. Spencer. 
*3. Caliph, Mr. Mallinson. 

4. Duke of Lancaster, Mr. Chip- 
pendale. 

*o. Pilot, Mr. Gibbons. 

6. Shakspeare, Mr. Hep worth. 

7. Morning Star, Mr. Naylor. 

8. Lord Stanley, Mr. Prescot. 

9. Paganini, Mr. Houseman. 

10. Rufus, Mr. Hopwood. 

Feathered Byhleemens. 

1. Gibbons’ Seedling, Mr. Bat- 
tersby. 

*2. Edgar, Mr. Naylor. 

3. Bienfait, Mr. Bromley. 

4. Lewold, Mr. Slater. 


5. Baguet, Mr. Thornley. 

(>. Incomparable, Dr. Horner. 

7. Gibbons’ Seedling, Mr. 

Thornley. 

8. Lord Durham, Mr. Bromley. 

9. Ambas. de Holland, Mr. 

Prescot. 

10. Maitre Partout, Mr. Summers. 
Flamed Byhleemens. 

1. Bacchus, Mr. Bromley. 

2. Violet Alexander, Mr. Astle. 

3. Sable Queen, Mr. Bromley. 

4. Grisdeiin Noir, Mr. Hardman. 

5. Princess Royal, Rev. S. Cress- 

well. 

6. Waller’s Violet, Mr. Hard- 

man. 

7. Incomparable, Mr. J. Smith. 

8. Alexander Magnus, Mr. Hep- 

worth. 

9. Baguet, Mr. Merryweather. 

10. Princess Charlotte, Mr. Astle. 

Feathered Roses. 

L Heroine, Mr. Parkinson. 

2. Joan of Arc, Mr. Naylor. 

3. C mte, Mr. Turner. 

4. Hero of Nile, Mr. Prescot. 

5. Lady Crewe, Mr. Chippen- 

dale. 

6. Newcastle, Mr. Ilepworth. 


* These were superb specimens. 
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7. Walworth, Mr. Astle. | 

8. Bion, Mr. R. Dickson. I 

9. Dolittle, Mr. E. Scholefield. I 

10. Mrs. Mundy, Mr. Archer. j 

Flamed Roses, 

1. Aglaia, Mr. Hopwood. 

*2. Triumph Royal, Dr. Horner. I 

3. La Van Dikken, Mr. Chip- 

pendale. 

4. Lady Wilmot, Mr. Gibbons. 

5. Rose Camillas, Mr. Bat tersby. 

6. Rose Unique, Mr. Peacock. , 

7. Walworth, Mr. Prescot. 

8. Vesta, Mr. Hardman. 

9. Rose Amelia, Mr. Scholefield. ' 

10. Grand Rose Desire, Rev. S. i 

Cress well. i 

Bizarre Breeders, 

1. Seedling, Mr. Ilepwortli. 

2. Pilot, Mr. Dixon. 

3. Unknown, Mr. Gill. 


4. Gibbons* Seedling, Mr. Par- 

kinson. 

5. Arden, Mr. Peacock. 

Byhlcemen Breeders, 

1. Britannia, Mr. Peacock. 

2. Gibbons* Seedling, Mr. Pea- 

cock. 

3. Unknown, Mr. Gill. 

4. Sancta Sophia, Mr. Chadwick. 

5. No. 13, Mr. Walker. 

Rose Breeders, 

1. No Name, Mr. Astle. 

2. Gibbons’ Rose, Mr. Dixon. 

3. Ruttley’s Rose, Mr. Peacock. 

4. Gibbons’ Rose, Mr. Bramma. 

5. Gibbons* Rose, Mr. Peacock. 

Selfs, 

1. Min d’Or, Mr. Merry weather. 

2. Cotherstone, Mr. J, Smith. 

3. Seedling white, Mr. Hinch- 

clifie. 


Premier Rectified Tulip. — Mr. Thornley, for Gibbons’ No. 45. 
Premier Breeder Tulip. — Mr. Naylor, for Gibbons* Bizarre Breeder. 


Tulip Show held on May 19 th, at Bedford, ne.\ii Leigh, 

Lancashire. 

Factory Prize (kettle). — T. Belshaw, for Rose Unique, Walworth. 

Maiden Grower's Prize (kettle). — 1. T. Belgrave, Crown Prince, 
Bienfait, Toot, Walworth, Unique, Ridey ; 2. G. Mort, for George IV., 
Lustre, Surpass Lacantique, Bienfait, Count, Unique. 

Steward's Prize, — 1. A. Blackbury, for George IV., Lustre, 
Bienfait, Bienfait, Count, Ro>e Unique; 2. R. Ratcliffe, for George IV., 
Lustre, Winner, Bienfait, Count, Unique ; 3. J. Eaton, for Gold Buers, 
Lustre, Bienfait, Bienfait, Rose Vesta, Rose Regina ; 4. J. Postle- 
tliweate, for Pass Catafalque, Lustre, Lancashire Hero, Toot, Count, 
Newcastle ; 5. R. Glegg, for George IV., Lustre, Bienfait, Wallers, 
Count, Unique ; 6. W. Leather, for Crown Prince, San Joe, Winner, 
Bienfait, Count, Unique ; 7. A. Belshaw, for Crown Prince, Lustre, 
Bienfait, Bienfait, Count, Regina ; 8. R. Prescot, for Crown Prince, 
Lustre, Bietifait, Bienfait, Unknown, Unique ; 9. W. Leather, for 
George IV., Surpass Lacantique, Grand Turk, Bienfait, Count, Unique; 
10. J. Monks, for Trafalgar, Lustre, Mango, Roi de Siam, Dolittle, 
Unique ; 11. P. Rosbotham, for Surpass Catafalque, Lacantique, 

Winner, LaBelle Narene, Count, Regina ; 12. W. Battersby, for Lord 
Melbourn, Duke of Devonshire, Bienfait, Adelaide, Count, Vesta. 

♦ This was a superb specimen. 
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Feathered Bizarres, 

1. Magnum Bonum, A. Black- 

burn. 

2. Surpass Catafalque, ditto. 

3. Crown Prince, 11. Clegg. 

4. Trafalgar, G. Mort. 

5. Wellington, ditto. 

6. General Blucher, J. Postle* 

thweate. 

7. Firebrand, A Blackburn. 

8. Waterloo, J. Postlethweate. 

9. Gold Buers, S. Moss. 

10. Old Lacantique, G. Mort. 

Flamed Bizarres. 

1. Turner’s Bizarre, J. Postle- 

thweate. 

2. Lustre, li. Batcliffe. 

3. Surpass Lacantique, J. Brome- 

low. 

4. Crown Prince, W. Lythgoe. 

5. Carlos, R. Batcliffe. 

6. Albion, J. Eaton. 

7. Liberty, P. Rosbotham. 

8. Dutch Catafalque, J. Eaton. 

9. Pilot, R. Batcliffe. 

10. Sutheran’s Britannia, J 
Eaton. 

Feathered Byhloemens. 

1. Winner, R. Prescot. 

2. A\^ashington, ditto. 

3. Bienfait, R. Clegg. 

4. Mungo, A. Blackburn, 

5. Ambassador, ditto. 

6. Prince, W. Leather. 

7. Burdoe, J. Postlethweate. 

8. Incomparable, J. Eaton. 

9. Toot, A Blackburn. 

10. La Belle Narene, G. Mort. 

Flamed Byhlwmcns. 

1. Bienfait, G. Mort. 

2. Wallers, A. Belshaw. 

3. Sable Rex, R. Prescot. 

4. Toot, T. Belshaw. 

5. Incomparable, W. Leather. 

6. Baguet, J. Eaton. 

7. Eagle Noir, J. Thompson. 


8. Fuddler, J. Postlethweate. 

9. Winner, ditto. 

10. Unknown, R. Prescot. 

Feathered Roses. 

1. Seedling Rose, A. Blackburn. 

2. Andromeda, R. Clegg. 

3. Dolittle, A. Blackburn. 

5. Walworth, ditto. 

5. Count de Yergennes, R. Rat- 

cliffe. 

6. Triomph Royale, R. Clegg. 

7. Lady Crewe, W. Leather. 

8. Lady Lilford, W. Battersby. 

9. Unknown, R. Clegg. 

10. Ditto, W. Lythgoe. 

Flamed Roses. 

1. Unique, G. Mort. 

2. Regina, P. Rosbotham. 

3. Andromeda, R. Prescot. 

4. Roi de Cerise, W. Leather. 

5. Rose Ann, W. Lythgoe. 

6. Yesta, P. Rosbotham. 

7. Lady Lilford, R. Prescot. 

8. Matilda, W. Lythgoe. 

9. Lord Hill, ditto. 

10. Lady Crewe, P. Rosbotham. 

Rose Breeders. 

1. Lady Lilford, J. Postle- 

thweate. 

2. Andromeda, A. Blackburn. 

3. Lady Crewe, R. Prescot. 

4. Unknown, J. Monks. 

Bizarre Breeders. 

1. Charbonnier, J. Postle- 

thweate. 

2. Polly, R. Clegg.' 

3. Dutch Catafihiue, J. Postle- 

thweate. 

4. Truth, James Monks. 

Byhhemcn Breeders. 

1. Lancashire Hero, E. Black- 

burn. 

2. 71, G. Mort. 

3. Beauty, R. Prescot. 

4. Unknown, J. Postlethw eate. 
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ROYAL SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION 

Was held at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, on the 25th of July. It 
was what is usually denominated the Carnation and Picotee Show. 
The collections of these beautiful flowers were numerous, and the 
specimens exhibited were of first-rate excellence, several of the stands 
being much superior in size and excellence to any we ever previously 
saw. It was a rich treat to have so many fine specimens brought 
together for inspection, and would amply repay for a long journey to 
see them. We feel great pleasure in remarking that the collections of 
plants, specimens, &c., have this season generally been of a superb 
character, well grown, and finely bloomed, very considerably in ad- 
vance of former years. The liberality of the Society, and the pro- 
prietor of the gardens, in permitting the Floral Exhibition, the objects 
in the collection of the gardens, and the other entertainments, at the 
very reasonable charge of one shilling, deserves the gratitude and 
increased encouragement of the public ; we hope we shall have the 
[)leasure to see it successively realized. 

We have not space for an entire account of the plants and flowers in 
our present number, but give the pets of the day. 

Flohists’ (Dealers) Carnations. — Sta7id of 24. Flora’s 
Garland, Puxley’s Queen, Holliday’s No. 6, Ely’s Lord Milton, Hep- 
M'ortli’s Hamlet, Wakefield’s Paul Pry, May’s Lorenzo, May’s Antonia, 
Hale’s Prince Albert, Ariel, Earl Spencer, Count Pauline, Mercutio, 
May’s Seedling Purple, Holyoake’s Dido, Beauty of Woodhouse, 
Martin’s Splendid, May’s Seedling, Puxley’s Prince Albert, Admiral 
Curzon, Puxley’s Princess Royal, Holliday’s Lord Ranclifle, Young’s 
Twyford Perfection. — Mr. Turner of Slough. 

27id Stand of 24. Flora’s Garland, Count Pauline, President, Paul 
Pry, Duke of Wellington, La Destine, Twitchett’s Don John, Ely’s 
Lady Ely, Puxley’s Prince Albert, Puxley’s Queen of Roses, Puxley’s 
No. 84, Ward’s Sarah Payne, Bishop of Gloucester, Puxley’s Jolly 
Tar, Roi de Feu, Oriflamme, Mulck Acihet, Earl of Litchfield, Jacques’s 
Glorianne, Squire’s Defiance, Martin’s Splendid, Squire Meynell. — 
Mr. Bragg of Slough. 

Zrd Stand of 24. Wilson’s Duke of York, Ariel, Addenbrook’s 
Lydia, Squire Meynell, Hugo Meynell, Hale’s Prince Albert, Wilson’s 
Harriett, Lord Middleton, Kerr’s Majestic, Puxley’s Prince Albert, 
Bright Phoebus, Puxley’s Queen Victoria, Ely’s John Wright, Strong’s 
Duke of York, Beauty of Brighouse, Flora’s Garland, Beauty of 
Woodhouse, Puxley’s Queen of Roses, Cartwright’s Rainbow, Colcut’s 
Brutus, Taylor’s Lord Byron, Colcut’s Juba, Jacques’s Georgiana, 
Turner’s William Penn. — Mr. Ward of Woolwich. 

Ath Stand of 24. Flora’s Garland, Colcut’s Bnitus, Puxley’s 
Prince Albert, Strong’s Duke of York, Wilmer’s Defiance, Grey’s 
Mary, Huntsman, Jackson’s Squire Trow, Sealy’s Princess Royal, 
Pond’s Lady of the Lake, Prince de Nassau, Ariel, Count Pauline, 
Admiral Curzon, Taylor’s Marquis of Westminster, True Briton, 
Ward’s Sarah Payne, Young’s Double X., Marquis of Chandos, Beauty 

VoL. XVII. No. 32. — iV.5. s 
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of Woodhouse, Wilmpr’s Venus, Ely’s Duke of Bedford, Hardwick’s 
Fire Ball. — Mr. Wilmer of Sunbury. 

bih Stand of 24, Hepworth’s Antagonist, Puxle}'’s Princess Royal, 
Hale’s Prince Albert, Squire Meynell, Jacques’s Georgiana, Hard- 
wick’s Firebrand, Lord Byron, Hepworth’s Vivid, Flora’s Garland, 
May’s Caliban, Ariel, Well’s Queen Adelaide, Wilmer’s Telamachus, 
Simpson’s Queen Victoria, Beauty of Woodhouse, Tam O’Shanter, Ely’s 
Lovely Ann, Giddins* Sir Robert Peel, Martin’s Splendid, Ward’s 
Sarah Payne, Headley’s Royal Chancellor. — Mr. Norman of Wool wich. 

Florists* (Dealers) Picotees. — Sta?id of 24. Edmond’s Ernest, 
Wildman’s Isabella, May’s Juliet, Burroughs’ Duke of Wellington, 
Marris’s Prince Albert, Burroughs’ Lorena, May’s Olivia, Barnard’s 
Mrs. Barnard, Marris’s Prince of Wales, Cox’s Regina, Green’s Queen 
Victoria, Holliday’s Marquis of Exeter, Headley’s Venus, Matthew’s 
Enchantress, Burroughs’ Lady Alice Peel, Wilmer’s Princess Royal, 
Kirtland’s Pride of the Village, Holliday’s Queen of Roses, Lady 
Harriett Moore, Jessica, Burroughs’ Amy, Headley’s King James, 
Edmond’s Jenny Lind, Youell’s Gem. — Mr. Turner of Slough. 

2nd Stand of 24, Garret’s Lady Dacre, Mrs. B. Norman, Amy, 
Headley’s Ariel, Marris’s Princess Royal, May’s Juliet, Headley’s 
King James, Cox’s Regina, Holliday’s Delicata» Hudson’s Unique, 
Duke of Newcastle, Gem, Norman’s 1849, Mr. Barnard, May’s Portia, 
Headley’s Captivation, Barraud’s Bride, Sharp’s Elegance, Nicklin’s 
Fair Ellen, Norman’s James II., Wildman’s Isabella, Norman’s Rufus, 
Burroughs’ President, Edmond’s Jenny Lind. — Mr. Norman of 
Woolwich. 

Srd Stand of 24, Burroughs’ Mrs. Be van, Edmond’s Clara, Amy, 
Isabella, Burroughs’ No. 22, Miss Fanny Irby, May’s Olivia, Juliet, 
May’s Sebastian, Vespasian, Portia, Burroughs’ Binlet, Edmond’s 
Jenny Lind, Crash’s Queen Victoria, L’Elegance, Venus, Gem, Ivanhoe, 
Sharp’s Duke of Wellington, Wilmer’s Princess Royal, Edmond’s Prince 
of Wales, President, Nimrod, King James. — Mr. Bragg of Slough. 

4ih Stand of 24. Headley’s Venus, Mrs. Be van. Princess Royal, 
Lady Dacre, Marris’s Princess Ro3’al, Sir W. Middleton, Miss Jane, 
Mr. Trahee, Gem, Juliet, Miss Fanny Irby, Ward’s 49, Isabella, 
Giddins’ Diana, Lady Alice Peel, King James, President No. 2, 
Alterdan, Mrs. Barnard, Jenny Lind, Regina, Duke of Wellington, 
Brinlow’s Purple Perfection. — Mr, Ward of Woolwich. 

Yellow Picotees. — Standoff, Hoyle’s Mount Etna, Bar- 
raud’s Euphemia, Martin’s Queen, Countess of Ashburnham, Tinsley’s 
George III., Hoyle’s Topaz. — Mr. Norman of Woolwich. 

2rid Stand. Queen of Yellows, Napoleon, Malay Chief, Martin’s 
Queen Victoria, Bragg’s Novelty, Euphemia. — Mr. Bragg of Slough. 

2>rd Stand. Euphemia, Coronation, Martin’s Queen Victoria, Malay 
Chief, Prince of Orange, John Edwards. — John Edwards, Esq. 

4th Stand. Martin’s Queen Victoria, Merope, Coronation, Half- 
acres Queen, George III., Romulus. — J. W. Newall, Esq. 

Hollyhocks. — A collection of very superb varieties. A long 
stem of the flowers of each was shown : — 

Comet, dark crimson; Purpurea elegans; Mulberry superb; Sul- 
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phurea perfecta ; Queen, a beautiful light, with dark centre ; Na- 
poleon, orange and red ; Pallida, peach arid lilac ; Black Prince, a 
deep black, fine term too ; Magnum Bonum, a rich maroon of immense 
size ; Formosa, a light crimson-red. — By Mr. Chater, 

( To he continued,) 

YELLOW ROSES. 

Some disputes have lately occurred at the London floral shows relative 
to the kinds of Roses which properly may be ranked of that class. 
Mr. William Paul, in an article inserted in the Magazine of Gardening, 
has arranged them into two sections — the pure yellows, and the shaded 
yellows. To the first belong the Persian Yellow, Harrisonia, Yellow 
Briar, and Single Yellow Austrian, also the old Double Yellow. To 
the second section belong the following, which are the yellowest in it, 
viz. : — Of the Tea-scented, Abricote, Aurora, Cleopatra, Devoniensis, 
Eliza Sauvage, Jaune, Moiret, La Renomme, Mirabile, Pellonia, Prin- 
cess Adelaide, Safran, Smith’s Yellow, and Viscomtesse de Gazes ; of 
the Noisettes there are, Clara Wendel, *Cloth of Gold, *Desprez. 
Euphrosyne, *Lamarque, La Pactole, *Solfaterre, all partaking some- 
what of the nature of the Tea-scented. ' All the kinds enumerated do 
best grown in pots, except those marked with an asterisk, being liable 
lo injury by exposure to frost. Loam and leaf mould, or old pulverized 
rotten manure, forms a suitable compost, and close pruning is essential 
to vigour. Tlie plants to be kept in a pit, frame, or greenhouse, during 
winter and spring, and during summer and autumn the pots are sunk in 
the open ground. Those marked are vigorous growers, are very suit- 
able to be trained to a wall or the pillars of a greenhouse, conservatory, 
&c. The yellow Banksian Rose, and Jaune Serin of the same class of 
Roses, both do well against a wall. The latter of the two is more 
double and a deeper colour. As we have several times remarked in 
our Magazine, these roses must be pruned in summer, cutting out all 
surplus shoots, and only securing to the wall as many as will properly 
cover it, in a similar manner as is done in summer pruning and arrang- 
ing a Peach tree. TJiis operation should be performed about mid- 
summer, or as early after as possible. The Persian Yellow requires 
particular attention in pruning. The main shoots should only have 
the mere tips cut off, as the flowers are produced from the buds near 
their tops, and all the buds lower down only wood shoots. The 
blooming buds towards the summit are somewhat closely set, and it is 
advisable to rub some of them off, and this contributes to the vigour of 
the bloom. 

Whatever manure is added to the soil it must be in a perfect decom- 
posed state. It flourishes in a compost of turfy loam mixed with one- 
eighth each of lime, river sand, and leaf mould. 

It is a fine sort for pot culture, too, six plants having borne five 
hundred healthy flower buds. The head of each plant was trained to 
an umbrella shape, a wire being put round the rim of the pot, and the 
shoots drawn downwards and so secured. 

The Harrisonia Rose should be treated as the above, except wiien 
pruned it must be thinned more. It blooms most profusely, and de- 
serves, with the Persian Yellow, to be in every collection. 




routine character. The highest order ought to prevail in all its 
departments. The heavy rains at the close of last month will have 
caused renewed vigour in many plants, therefore attend particularly to 
the regulating of overgrowths, especially in Petunias, strong-growing 
Verbenas, &c. Herbaceous plants in the borders should be supported 
with sticks, and neatly tied ; not all the stems bundled together in a 
slovenly manner, but spread out, so as to display the flowers to the 
greatest advantage. Before the propagation of plants for turning out 
is proceeded with to any material extent, it is as well that a proper 
arrangement should be made as to what number of plants are required 
in another season. Examine the effects of colours ; investigate their 
combinations and contrasts, so as to improve and vary the arrangement 
another season. To keep up the interest of a garden, especially if 
planted on the grouping system, requires some considerable skill and 
forethought, to vary the scene in each succeeding year, so as to prevent 
the arrangement becoming monotonous. Thus if warm colours pre- 
vail to any material extent this season, it would be as well to introduce 
a majority of cold colours next season, and to edge each bed of the 
latter with its complimentary warm colour. Indeed, the system of 
edging beds with contrasting colours imparts a highly interesting 
feature, especially to such as may be distributed over the lawn without 
any methodical arrangement. For these purposes, no plants are so 
well adapted as those which have variegated foliage, and for that 
reason a large stock of variegated Pelargoniums should be provided. 
The best of these is Lee’s new variegated, Mangles’s variegated, the 
common and golden variegated, and the different varieties of variegated 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. One of the most interesting is a very 
small-leaved variety called Dandy, which makes the neatest edging for 
a small bed of perhaps any plant. Of the Oak-leaved kinds, Moor’s 
Victory is very neat. 

Florist’s Flowers. — Auriculas^ seedlings that have hitherto been 
kept in pans or boxes may now be potted singly in small pots ; while 
such as were potted earlier will perhaps require shifting into a larger 
size. Plants which were potted in May should have the surface soil 
stirred occasionally, and any left for potting at this season should at 
once be done. Carnations and Picotees^ the principal operation this 
month will be the layering, which should be proceeded with, and com- 
pleted as soon as possible. Water over head with a fine rosed pot as 
often as necessary. Pmksj some florists layer the strongest shoots and 
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pipe the second crop of weaker on^, contending that these last root 
much more freely. Be that as it may, whether pipings or layers, those 
intended for next year’s blooming are better planted out now, or at 
least as soon as they are fairly rooted. The beds should be made of 
well-decomposed dung, sound loam, and leaf-soil, equal parts ; in fact, 
they ought to be rich, as there is little danger of the Pink discolouring. 
The reason why we prefer planting at this time is that the plants get 
well established, stand the winter better, and lace much more correctly 
thairwhen the planting season is deferred. The surplus stock may be 
put out on store beds. A second crop of pipings may be put in, where 
it is desirous to increase the stock. Cinerarias^ as the plants which 
have been turned out into tiie open border throw up suckers, they 
should be carefully removed, potted into small pots, and placed in a 
cool shady frame until sufficiently established. We have a list of some 
of tlie best new varieties, which we will give next month. Sow seed 
in a light rich soil, and pot off the plants as soon as they have attained 
sufficient size. Dahlias^ the prevalence of dry weather and, in many 
localities, of blight during the first half of the past month was unfa- 
vourable for the growth of these ; the succeeding copious showers has 
re-established the vigour of the plants^ and washed away the insects 
infesting them, so that we now look forward to a fine season of bloom. 
Continued care will be necessary in thinning out laterals as they 
appear, and securing such as are left against being broken by wind. 
Lighten up the soil around the plants with a fork, carefully avoiding 
injury to the young fibres. Towards the middle of the month, add a 
layer, one or two inches deep, of cow-dung around the plants, avoiding 
such application, however, to all those with large or coarse flow'ers. 
Look actively after earwigs, and bear in mind that much of after- 
success depends on the care and attention bestowed at this time. The 
fancy kinds generally require a less exciting growth. Tulips^ off-sets 
should be planted towards the end of the month. The bed should 
therefore be prepared, and consist of river-sand and fresh loam in 
equal portions; plant the young bulbs from two to three inches deep, 
and let the surface of the bed gently slope from the middle. Holly- 
hocks^ see that the blooming stems are properly secured to a strong 
stake ; where increase is desired, as soon as the flowers fade, the stems 
should be cut down, and the surrouiidipg surface of the soil stirred up, 
adding thereon a little well-decayed manure ; this will induce them to 
shoot up vigorously, and afford a numerous division. The cultivation 
of this plant has been much neglected, and we are very glad to find it 
is again becoming increasedly popular. Some of Mr. Chater’s speci- 
mens, shown at the Surrey Gardens last month, were magnificent 
beyond anything we had seen ; notice of them will be found injanother 
page. Pelargoniums^ if the plants cut down last month are not 
already potted, they should be done at once ; some of the cuttings, too, 
which were potted early, may require another shift. Seed should be 
sown in pots of light rich soil. Rose budding should be completed as 
early as possible. Pajisles, continue to propagate, and save seed from 
the best varieties. Chrysanthemums should be re-potted into larger 
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stock required to fill the beds and borders of the flower-garden 
for another season should now be thought of. Where there is ample 
room in frames, &c., propagating cannot after this be begun too soon. 
Many of the things will strike freely by mere pricking them in the open 
border, and shading them for a few hours in the middle of the day from 
the heat of the sun ; others, amongst greenhouse and stove species, 
require a little heat, soon rooting at this season, and if potted imme- 
diately will be firmly established before winter. In the management 
of the stove and orchid-house, ventilation may be freely given during 
the day, and, except on very clear days, the shades drawn away. 
Water must be administered more sparingly, so that both shade and 
moisture be gradually withdrawn. 

IN THE GBEENHOUSE, COLE FEAME, Ac. 

Light is now more than usually important to elaborate and con- 
solidate the juices before the winter arrives, for unless every means is 
taken to accomplish this, we may expect sad failures during the next 
winter among our tender and more valuable exotics. To protect them 
from rain and to expose them to light should now more than ever be 
our earnest study, in regard to choice specimens, especially those which 
have been recently shifted, and which are in vigorous growth. Almost 
all the soft-wooded stove-plants that can be grown into large specimens 
by one or two seasons’ growth, like Pelargoniums, may be conveniently 
treated like that popular tribe ; cut them back after they are done 
flowering ; keep them dry for a week or ten days, and then shake them 
out of the mould ; shorten their large roots, and pot them in light 
rich compost in as small pots as their roots can be got into. This is a 
good time to look over a collection for this purpose. Where a large 
conservatory is to be kept gay all the year round, tins class of stove- 
plants is by far the most useful to cultivate, as you can always winter 
them in little room, whereas fine woody plants will soon get too large 
and take some years before tliey are fit to appear in a good conserva- 
tory. Another great advantage is, that as soon as you get these plants 
established in the new pots, they will only require to be kept in that 
condition through the winter, and therefore will not require more than 
50^ of heat for three or four months. 

Greenhouses and frames, while they remain empty, sliould be 
thoroughly cleaned, repaired, white-washed, and painted. Cleanliness 
is not only essential to their appearance and preservation but to keej) 
the plants in a healthy condition. It is bad management when these 
matters are deferred until late in the season, when tlie plants are again 
replaced, and almost sure to be injured during the process. 
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Standaed Climbing Eoses.— The prettiest form in which many 
of the climbing roses may fee introduced to the garden is that of a 
standard. Those varieties which make shoots of a moderate length, 
produce, when worked on a straight stem of five or six feet high, and 
allowed first of all to form a broad expansive h^d, and then to assume 
a naturally drooping habit, a surpassingly beautiful effect, the long 
pendant branches forming so many festoons of roses. On lawns, the 
effect of tree-roses thus flounced and wreathed is excellent. Such 
plants must have but little pruning; and that little confined to the 
shortening of any casual over-luxuriant shoots and the cutting clean 
away any such as become old and worn out. In other respects, the 
plants must be left to nature. Many of the Boursault roses are well 
suited for this purpose ; as also are some of the Semper virens, or ever- 
green group. 

Compost for Pot Plants.— A mixture of soils which will be 
suitable for growing the generality of plants, may be prepared thus : — 
To three parts of the turf of a loamy pasture partially rotted, add one 
part of turfy peat soil, such as heaths are found growing in upon our 
commons, and one part of cow-dung or hot-bed manure, in a com- 
pletely rotted and friable condition ; mix these ingredients well 
together, but do not sift them, except for very small pots. If the loam 
is adhesive, add about an eighth part of sharp sand — silver sand is 
generally preferred . — A Practitioner, 
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NO. 6.“TME POEGET-ME-NOT. 

This beautiful little flower, which, at this season, enamels the banks 
of our rivers with its corollas of celestial blue, has become celebrated 
by a German tale, so full of melancholy romance as to affect all the 
Damons and Phillises of Europe that haunt the purling streams. 

It is related that a young couple, who were on the eve of being 
united, whilst walking along the delightful banks of the Danube, saw 
one of these lovely flowers floating on the waves, which seemed ready to 
carry it away. The affianced bride admired the beauty of the flower, 
and regretted its fatal destiny, which induced the lover to precipitate 
himself into the water, where he had no sooner seized the flower than 
he sank into tlie flood, but making a last effort, he threw the flower 
upon the shore, and at the moment of disappearing for ever, he ex- 
claimed, “ veigils mich nicht,” since which time this flower has been 
made emblematical of, and taken the name of “ Forget-me-not.” 

It has become a favourite flower with the German poets, as some 
lines of Lord F. L. Gower's translation of Goethe’s “ Lay of the 
Imprisoned Knight,” will evince : — 
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“ Ah ! well I know the loveliest flower, 

The fairest of the fair, 

Of all that deck my lady’s bower, 

Or bind her floating hair. 

Not on the mountain’s shelving side, 

Nor in the cultivated ground. 

Nor in the garden’s painted pride. 

The flower I seek is found. 

Where time on sorrow’s page of gloom , 

Has fixed its envious lot, 

Or swept the record from the tomb. 

It says Forget-me-not. 

And this is still the loveliest flower. 

The fairest of the fair ; 

Of all that deck my lady’s bower. 

Or bind her floating hair.” 

This flower has been figured as a device on the seals of lovers, and 
had its praises sung in their verses ; — 

‘‘ To flourish in my favourite bower, 

To blossom round my cot, 

I cultivate the little flower 
They call Forget-me-not. 

It springs where Avon gently flows, 

In wild simplicity. 

And ’neath my cottage-window grows, 

Sacred to love and thee. 

This pretty little flow’ret’s dye, 

Of soft cerulean blue, 

Appears as if from Ellen’s eye 
It had received its liue. 

Though oceans now betwixt us roar, 

Though distant be our lot, 

Ellen ! though we should meet no more. 

Sweet maid. Forget-me-not ! ” 

The Forget-me-not is seen no where in greater perfection and 
abundance than on the banks of a stream in the environs of Luxem- 
bourg, which is known by the name of the Fairies’ Bath, or the 
Cascade of the Enchanted Oak. The romantic banks of this stream 
are covered with these pretty blue flowers from the beginning of 
July until the end of August, and which being reflected yi the pure 
waters appear more numerous than they really are. 

To this favourite spot the young girls often descend from the 
ramparts of the town to spend the leisure hours of their saints’ days, in 
dancing on the borders of this stream, where they are seen crowned 
with the flowers which the waters afibrd them. 
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PHLOX VARIETIES— 1 . General Duvivier. 

2. Madame Fkobel. 

RANUNCULUS VARIETIES-!. Dr. Chanmng. 

2. Encfianter. 

T he entire tribe of Ploxes liave an especial claim to cultivation ; 

they are, almost without exception, perfectly hardy, easy of cul- 
ture, readily propagated, profuse in bloom, many are very fragrant, of 
great variety and beauty in colours, and of long^endurance as an orna- 
ment to the flower garden. A selection may be grown that will flower 
from the beginning of April to November. The diversity of height to 
which the kinds grow render them equally adapted for growing in 
masses, or singly in the flower border. When in masses, the tallest 
being in the centre, a gradual declination can be arranged from the 
lieight of three or four feet down to the prostrate kinds whose flowers 
are but two inches from the ground. All are worth growing, but as 
consitlerable attention has been directed by ourselves and others for the 
last five years to raising seedlings, possessing a superior round form, 
thick petals, and very distinct eye, or stripe, and many such superb 
varieties liave been ol)tained, a collection of most handsome ones may 
be selected, and at a very reasonable price. No flower garden ought to 
be without such charming plants. In a good strong loam, well en- 
riched, upon a dry subsoil, they grow vigorously, and bloom profusely. 
They do not thrive under trees, but like an open situation. As the 
roots generally admit of division each season, an increase of young 
plants should be made early in spring ; this being annually done, the 
sorts are kept up, and a healtliy bloom obtained. They strike freely 
by cuttings, inserted in white sand, either in pots, or under a hand- 
glass, in a shady border. 

The varieties we have here figured are of first-rate excellence, and 
Vol. XVII. No. 3.3.— AS. T 
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the flowers generally larger than what our artist, for convenience of 
arrangement, has drawn them. 

Ranunculuses. — We proposed giving the present plate of these 
charming varieties, along with those we gave in our July Number, but 
we found it impracticable at the time, so as to have them well exe- 
cuted. They form part of the superb collection, shown by Mr. Carey 
Tyso, of Wallingford, at one of the recent exhibitions in the Horti- 
cultural Gardens at Chiswick. The names of the collection we in- 
serted in our July and August Magazine, they highly deserve cul- 
tivation. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Dielytra spectabilis — Moutan bielytra. 

Fimariacece. IHadelphia H xandria. (Sy/i. Fumaria spectabilis.') 

This is a fine and hardy herbaceous plant, which Mr. Fortune sent 
from China to this country. It is an especial favourite with the 
Cliinese mandarins, and is much cultivated in their gardens. It is a 
native of the nortli of China, and with a layer of tan, leaves, &c., over 
the roots in winter, no doubt it will prove quite hardy in our own 
country, if the subsoil be tolerably dry. It flourishes in loam and peat. 
It makes a very showy greenhouse plant. Most of our readers know 
the Fumaria tribe of flowers, this is of the order, but the blossoms are 
very much larger. They are of deep rose-red, with the inner petals 
nearly white. A single flower is an inch and a-half long. They are 
drooping, and in large racemes. It merits a place in every greenhouse, 
frame, or flower garden. After the decay of the flower stems, it should 
only liave just enough water to keep it barely moist, till the growing 
period arrives. (Figured in Bot, Mag. 4458.) 

Gardenia Sherbournii — Mrs. Sheiibourne*s. 

This very beautiful species is a native of Sierra Leone, from whence 
it was received by Mrs. Sherbourne, of Hurst House, near Prescott, 
in Lancashire. It is an evergreen climbing plant. The flowers are 
bell-shaped, one inch and a-half long, and about the same across the 
mouth. White without, and a deep red inside. It flourishes, like all 
the Gardenia’s, in a compost of rough peat, leaf mould, and silver 
sand, wdtii the pots well drained. It deserves a place in every stove or 
warm greenhouse. (Figured in Pax. Mag. Bot.) 

Gesnera ( oruscans — Shining flowered. 

A native of South America, in the collection of Messrs. Knight 
and Perry, nurserymen, Chelsea. The flowers are produced on long 
slender peduncles, drooping. Each flower is nearly three inches long, 
of a shining scarlet colour. It is a handsome species. (Figured in 
Pax, Mag, Bot.) 

Nematanthus ionema — Dark blood-coloured. 

Gesneriacea. IHdynamia Gymnospermia. 

A very striking species, the flower stalks are five inches long. 
Calyx a rich purple tube, and each segment green. Corolla a ricli 
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deep-blood colour. Each blossom is nearly two inches long. It 
blooms very freely. It is a native of the forests of Brazil, and grows 
very freely, treated as a stove orchideous plant, either suspended in a 
basket or otherwise. It is in the collection of Messrs. Henderson, of 
Pine Apple Place Nursery. (Figured in BoU Mag. 4460.) 

Rhododendron formosum — The beautiful. 

In 1815, the late Mr. Smith discovered this handsome species on the 
mountains bordering on Silhet, in eastern Himalaya. It is stated to 
be the same as the R. Gibsoni of Mr. Paxton, which Mr. Gibson, 
collector for his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, brought from India 
seven years back. It does best in the greenhouse in this country. The 
plant forms a slender shrub, with foliage, about the size and form of a 
well-grown Indian Azalea. The flowers are of a delicate white, 
tinged with yellow and rose, and having five stripes of red outside. 
Each blossom is nearly four inches across. (Figured in Bot. Mag, 
4457.) 

Rhododendron Campanulatum Superbum. 

A beautiful hybrid raised by Mr. Jackson, nurseryman, Kingston, in 
Surrey. It is perfectly hardy. The flowers are white, the upper seg- 
ment being strikingly spotted with a dark colour. Each flower is 
about two indies and a-lialf across. (Figured in Pax. Mag, Boi,') 


THE PINK. 

“ Each Pink sends forth its choicest sweet 

Aurora’s warm embrace to meet.” — Mrs, M. Robinson. 
The Pink, which is now made the emblem of lively and jiure affection, 
may be considered as a child of art ; and on no plant has the florist 
been more happily successfid, than in the instance of having trans- 
formed an insignificant weed into one of the most delightful charms 
which the lap of Flora contains. This flower was entirely unknown to 
the Greeks, and it w^as also a stranger to the Romans until the time 
of Augustus Cmsari w hen it w as discovered in that part of Spain then 
inhubited by a ferocious and w arlike people called Cantabri, and which 
country is now named Ibscay. These people having rebelled against 
the then masters of the world, were conquered by Augustus, and 
(luring these struggles the plant was discovered and conveyed to Rome, 
where it was called Cantabrica, afrer the country from whence it was 
procured. (^Pling, lib 25, c. 8.) Our readers will not be surprised 
that a people whose principal profession was the art of war, should 
have attended to so simple a flow^er as the Pink then w as in its natural 
state, when they reflect that flowers wx;re esteemed one of the luxuries 
of those people, wdio seldom sat at their meals without wearing chaplets 
of fragrant blossoms, and as novelty luis ever had its charms, a new 
flower possessing a spicy fragrance w ould naturally excHe considerable 
attention. 

Dr. Turner, one of our earliest winters on plants, calls it Cantabrica 
Gelouer, and from him we learn that it w^as then cultivated in our 
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gardens, since he says, “ The gardin Gelouers are made so pleasant 
and swete with the labours and witt of man, and not by nature.'' 

Monsieur Pirolle seems of opinion that it was originally brought 
from Africa, since he says it anciently bore the name of lunica, 
and Herbe tunique, which seems to indicate that it was a plant from 
Tunis. 

Shaw considered it a native of Italy when he wrote — 

‘‘ In fair Italia's bosom born, 

Dianthus spreads his fringed ray ; 

And glowing 'mid the purpled morn, 

Adds fragrance to the new-born day. 

Oft by some mould’ring time-worn tower. 

Or classic stream, he loves to rove, 

AYhere dancing nymphs, and satyrs blithe, 

Once listen’d to the notes of love. 

Sweet flower, beneath thy natal sky 
No fav’ring smiles thy scents invite ; 

To Britain’s worthier regions fly. 

And paint her meadows with delight." * 

The modern generic name of Dianthus, which has been bestowed 
upon this fragrant flower, is derived from the two Greek words, Aiot 
and avdo£, which signifies Jove’s flower. 

Like that sweet flower that yields great Jove dSlight ; 

Had lie majestic bulk, he’d now be styled 
Jove’s flower ; and, if iny skill is not beguiled, 

He was Jove’s flower when Jove was but a child. 

Take him w ith many flowers in one conferr’d. 

He’s w'ortliy Jove, e'en now he has a beard." — Cowley, 

The French name of CEillet signifies a little eye, and our name of 
Pink seems to have been derived from the Dutch name of Pink for an 
eye. and bestow^cd upon it on the same account. 

To proceed in the history of this Pink of flowers, we go back to the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, from whose vegetable historian, Gerard, w e 
learn that it was then cultivated in its improved double state, and this 
is the first wTiter who calls them ‘‘ Pinks, or Wild Gilloflowers,” from 
their being smaller than the Clove Gilloflower, or the Carnation," 
which were also then known in English gardens. 

England, as well as Spain, h>ance, Germany, and most other 
temperate and warm climates, possess a native Pink, but to state how 
many of them have been changed by cultivation, and from which 
each peculiar variety first sprang, would be as arduous a task as to 
attempt to define the parentage of each peculiar apple, which, like the 
Pink, owes its excellence and variety to the labours of the cultivator. 
And Jhe Pink, like the apple, continues to demand the attention of 
man to preserve it from degenerating into its original insignificance ; 
for although the hand of tiie gardener can double and triple the petals 
of the Pink, he cannot render their beauties permanent, for nature 


♦ The modern Italians hold perfumes in aversion. 
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seems to have allowed her works to b^r a temporary improvement 
only, in order to create industrious habits in man, her most noble and 
finished work. 

The primitive Pink is simple red or white, and scented ; by flori- 
culture its petals have been enlarged and multiplied, and its colours 
infinitely varied, until it has obtained all the colours from the darkest 
purple to the purest white, with all the hues of red from the rich 
crimson to the pale rose, and with which the yellow is frequently 
blended. In some of these flowers we see the eye of the pheasant 
painted, others are beautifully marbled, striped, or figured. In some 
varieties we see two opposite colours abruptly diversified, whilst, in 
others, they seem not only to meet in happy contrast, but to mingle 
and soften off in shades. Thomson speaks of it as the “ gay spotted 
Pink;” but under all its diversities it preserves its delicious spicy 
fragrance, which never leaves it, however incessantly it inclines to 
quit its artificial adornment to take its own simple attire. 

Although our forefathers might not have carried refinement so far as 
to have laid down rules for the government of our admiration towards 
flowers, yet we find Professor Martyn wrong wdien he states that the 
Pink had not attracted any notice amongst our ancestors ; and that it 
is only within the last half of the eighteenth century, tliat Pinks were 
much improved and varied, so as to be greatly valued amongst florists. 
AV" e have already shown that they were cultivated in the reign of 
Elizabeth ; and Parkinson enumerates many fine varieties that were 
favourites in the time of his unhappy master Charles I. 

The AVhite Pink is one of the flowers which Milton calls for in his 
monody on Lycidus, and London and AAlse, so celebrated for having 
laid out the gardens of Blenheim, and improving those of Kensington, 
gives more pages on the cultivation of the Pink than on that of any 
other plant contaiiK^d in their lietired Gardener of 1706. 

Madame de Genlis tells us, that it was the good king llene, of 
Anjou, the Henry lA^., of Provence, who first enriched the gardens of 
France with the Pink, and to this day it remains a favourite flower in 
the neighbourhood of Toulouse, although it is much less frequent in 
the vicinity of Paris than formerly. 

It is a flower that has attracted the particular notice of princes. 
The great Conde, whilst prisoner in the Jiastile, amused himself in the 
cultivation of Pinks. 

AV^e have connected witli the Pink an anecdote, which shows how 
far the mind may be led away and debased by the arts of flattery. 

The young Duke of Burgundy, grandson of Louis XA’^., being fond 
of cultivating these flowers, a flatterer persuaded him, by substituting 
other pots of Pinks for those of the Prince, that the Pinks which he 
planted, came and flourished in one night. Thus persuaded, the 
youthful Prince believed that nature obeyeil his will. One night, not 
being able to sleep, he expressed a wish to get up, but was told that it 
was then the middle of the night ; “ Well,” replied he, I will have it 
be day.” 

It has been observed that the Pink has lost its powerful attractions 
for the nobility of this country, and is degenerated into a mechanic’s 
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flower, because its cultivation is so carefully and successfully attended 
to in manufacturing districts, and more particularly at Paisley. Hut 
this is erroneous as far as it relates to good taste, as we have frequently 
noticed with wJiat delight these flowers have been regarded by the 
most reflned classes of society, wJien they have met with them in 
village gardens ; for their own florists liaving of late years been so 
much engaged in the culture of rare plants, known ones liave too fre- 
quently been neglected. 

How forcibly does the sight of the Pink carry our imagination back 
to the well-known cottagers of our infant days, and liow often does the 
picture present itself showing wliere — 

‘‘ A path with Pinks and Daisies trimm’d, 

Led from the homely entrance gate ; 

The door, worm-eaten and decay’d, 

Bespoke the tenant’s low estate.” 

It is in such situations that flowers have the power of delighting the 
English traveller, because, in most other parts of the world, he finds 
his fellow -creatures too often debarred from the^e innocent luxuries, 
that endear his home to the English cotUiger, and render his limited 
bounds a sufticieut substitute for a proud domain ; with what pride and 
satisfaction do we see liim regard his plants on the morning of a fint^ 
sabbath-day, surrounded by liis neatly-clad family. 'J'Jiese are scenes 
that are tlie particular boast of Englaiitl, but like the IMiik they re(|iiire 
a careful attention to prevent tlieir degeneration. 


ORNAMENTAL GARDEN POTS. 

If we may judge by the prevailing taste of the present day, we are 
midway in u hat may be termed the transition state from tiie plain 
matter-of-fact principles which have Ijitlierto principally guided us, 
both in business and decoration, to that period w hen tlie liigliest efforts 
of artistic skill shall be brought to bear, not only on purely decorative 
objects, but also on more common articles. That such a period has 
arrived in the histor}^ of all nations who liave been celebrated fur 
refinement and civilization, there is abundant testimony to jirove. Ko 
one can for a moment behold the restored treasures of the ancient 
Egyptians, the relics of Etrurian pottery-ware, or the matchless sculp- 
ture of the Greeks and early Romans, without being furcilily convinced 
how highly the decorative art was jirized by them, and of the Iiigh 
degree of refinement requisite to design," execute, and appreciate 
objects, which generally speaking we, as a nation, are only l)eginning 
to understand and value. I need scarcely refer to the mediaeval ages 
for corroborative jiroof. The decoration of tapestry, tlie embellish- 
ment of missals, and the carving with which the most trifling articles 
were enriched, all bespeak an ap[)reciation of the ornamental and 
decorative styles, in an age not otherwise remarkable for the refine- 
ments of civilized life. At the present time, in our own countrv, and 
more or less in others, the attempt at restoring tlie true decorative 
style, both on objects justly considered within the pale of tlie fine arts, 
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and on those more common utensils pertaining to our daily wants, 
which have hitherto been considered unworthy of such distinction, is 
daily pushing itself into notice. We may hail this as unmistakeable 
evidence that an appreciation of the beautiful and decorative in art is 
fast pervading society at large. I have been led into making the 
above remarks, on reflecting what might be done by way of improving 
the appearance of that most useful, common, and certainly, at present, 
most unornamental i)iece of pottery, “the garden-pot.” Gardeners 
have hitherto been content with it in its plain unpretending form ; and 
it may fairly be questioned whether any utensil employed either in 
gardening or agriculture has passed through the hands of many gene- 
rations with its primitive form so little altered as this has. It is true, 
Mr. Forsyth some years ago recommended to have them glazed, or 
varnished ; for which piece of advice he was unanimously voted an 
iniiovator, and I believe tlie plan was never put into i)ractice. Some 
modification in its form, too, has been brought into notice, in the 
shape of the “ West Kent Garden Pot but these, in so far as orna- 
ment is concerned, are not a whit before the original jiatterns. Again, 
lately, a substitute has been invented for our old friends in the shape of 
“ slate tubs.” Now 1 had always an inkling that these latter would 
be a great improvement, as regards appearance at least, to the common 
garden-pot ; but after seeing a stage of plants growing in the “ minia- 
ture orange-tubs,” I was so struck with their prim, formal appearance, 
producing impressions so unfavourable to my pre conceived ideas of 
beauty, that 1 determined in my own mind they would never succeed, 
where taste was called in question. Perhaps some readers may not be 
aware how far the decorative art may be carried into effect on the 
common flower-pot, and the wide field it opens for design in their 
embellishment ; several attempts have been made, one of u hich has 
come under my notice, and as they have stood with comparative safety 
for twelve years to my knowledge, J am enabled to speak as to their 
durability. Tlie pots 1 am now describing were, J believe, made at 
Sherborne, and are of a large size. They are (to all appearance) 
made of the common pottery clay, in moulds. The rims ©f the pots at 
top and bottom are embossed with foliage and flowers, and festoons of 
the same, in high relief, are carried round the sides. There is likewise 
an elaborate border towards the bottom, in the same style. The 
foliage, &c., has all the sharpness of outline so vuIuclI in sculptured 
i*elievo. Altogether, they are the most decorative article I ever saw 
made for plants. Now, it has often struck me while admiring the 
magnificent plants which annually crowd the tables of the metro- 
})olitan exhibitions, how much pots of this description would enhance 
the beauty of the plants exhibited. It must be admitted, tliat the 
value of all objects is increased by comparison, as they approach a 
certain point, or degree of excellence. The plants themselves are 
many of them matchless specimens of the gardener’s skill. Nature 
and art cannot go much farther in cultivation. The pots, on the con- 
trary, arc neither better, nor perhaps worse, than they were fifty years 
back ; try to embellish them, and make them worthy, iis works of art, 
to be viewed with satisfaction, in connexion with the choice treasures 
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they contain. The reader must not suppose that pots tlius decorated 
are recommended to be universally used ; such would be a misapplica- 
tion of taste ; but for plants to bloom in, for the conservatory, and for 
plants intended during the summer to ornament the flower-garden, or 
parterre, such pots would harmonize with the surrounding objects and 
scenery, and by their warmth and colour, form pleasing objects of 
themselves, independent of their proper uses. — Spencer^ in Paxton' if 
Magazine, 


THE POTENTILLA 

Is one of those plants which do not attract much attention in their 
original state, but which have been rendered desirable by the im- 
provements that have been made by seeding. The best of the family 
Avas Poteniilla Hopwoodiana^ which was originally found in a bed of 
stools, and w^as supposed to be a self-sown seedling, a natural cross 
between a liglit and a scarlet. 

This flower, to be perfect, should be circular and slightly cuj)ped, 
blooming abundantl}^ completely above the foliage, on stifl' wiry 
branches. The colour, as in all other flowers, is purely a matter of 
taste, but the most in repute are the most brilliant. 

The culture of the Potentilla has been quite neglected, except that 
it is found among the collections of herbaceous plants. A collection 
of them in a bed, w ith the flow ers well contrasted, makes a very show y 
object, and the following selection has been recommended: — 
Atrosauguinea , deep crimson. 

Thomasii^ rich yellow', large. 

Insigfiis^ bright yellow. 
limsellianay crimson scarlet. 

Formosa, rose. 

Menzicsii, rich crimson. 

M'" Nahiana, bright crimson, 

O' Brieniiy orange red. 
jRubra-Aurantiaj red and orange. 

Hopwoodiana, lemon ground with pink edges. 

Brilliant, rich bright scarlet. 

Plantiiy yellow centre, scarlet border. 

These are calculated to make a pretty little collection to begin with, 
and contrast one with the other well for colour. This plant, like 
many others, w'ould grow best in good rich loam, w ithout any other 
dung than had fallen to its share when it was in pasture land ; and as 
a general rule, nothing beats this soil for flowers. Beds should be 
formed four feet w ide, and any length the number may require. I'hey 
should be planted in three rows dowui the bed ; the rows should be 
nine inches from the side, and the same from row to row. There are 
few subjects that look more pleasing or more showy. They will do 
three years without replanting, but when done, the roots should 
be parted, so that there be a good heart and a bit of root to each. 
After watering them in, to settle the earth about the roots, they may 
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be left, all but cleaning ; they must be weeded from time to time, but 
that is all they require. It is a plant well worth growing from seed 
for the chance of a new variety, and if the before- mentioned varieties 
were placed in one bed, all the seed saved from the bed must afford 
the very best chance of novelty, because all the colours, being placed 
to grow in one bed, will be crossed by the bees, &c,, and no two can 
be crossed without making very pretty combinations. When these 
flowers are shown for prizes, they ought to be shown on a single flower 
stem, and all the blooms and branches on it. They might be shown in 
stands or tubes of half-a-dozen varieties, and would make a very 
pleasing change in the tables of flowers. Like most herbaceous peren- 
nials which increase rapidly by the spreading of the roots, seedlings 
have been neglected, but it is not too late to begin. 


TO DESTROY SLUGS. 

BY CLERICUS. 

At this season of the year, florists, as well as gardeners in general, 
have to contend with the depredations of sings. Slices of turnip, the 
larger the better, placed on the ground so that tlie snails can creep 
under on one side, are excellent decoys. During the night tliey repair 
to them, feed voraciously, and usually remain concealed, so tliat in tlie 
morning, the slices being examined, they vill be found, and can 
readily be destroyed. I have adopted this method for some time, and 
altliough, when I first commenced, I took them by hundreds in a 
morning, I have, by perseverance, almost got rid of the race from my 
garden. 


ON THE CULTURE OF CHOROZEMAS. 

The Chorozema is generally considered difficult to cultivate, but it 
can be grown well by pursuing the follow ing method ; — The soil should 
be a sandy peat, well broken with the spade, but not sifted. The best 
time for potting is March or April : care must be taken not to over- 
pot the plants, or injure the roots wliile potting ; the soil must be 
made very firm and compact about the roots, and tiie pots well drained ; 
then they must be placed in the greeniiouse, in an airy situation, and 
not crowded among other plants. It is also well to keep them in the 
greenhouse during summer, but in hot weather they should be shaded 
for two or three hours each day during sunshine. They require a rea- 
sonable supply of w^ater ; that is, they must not be sodden nor left to 
dry. They may be propagated in the follow ing manner : — The cut- 
tings should be taken off' w hile the wood is young, and carefully pre- 
pared ; take off' the bottom leaves w ith a sharp knife, and make a clear 
cut just through the joint ; the cutting pot should be drained, and then 
filled to within an inch of the top w ith the soil before mentioned ; on 
the top of this put a layer of white sand, into whicli put the cuttings, 
making a hole for their reception with a small stick ; when the pot is 
full, give them a little water with a fine rose, after w Inch place a clean 
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glass over them ; in this state they may be removed to the propagating 
liouse, where the temperature should be 70° : they should be shaded 
from tlie sun, which can be done by placing a sheet of coarse paper 
over the glasses. As soon as the cuttings are rooted, which may be 
known by their appearance of growth, they must be potted off, but care 
must be taken not to injure the roots ; then they must be shaded again 
for a week or ten days until they make fresh roots ; then they must be 
gradually hardened and placed in the greenhouse with the old i)lants. 
— Gardeners^ Journal. 

OBTAINING LARGE BLOOMS OF CARNATIONS AND 
PICOTEES. 

A VERY striking improvement has been effected in an increased size of 
the flowers of Carnations and Pieotees which have been exhibited at 
the recent shows in and around London, and having visited several of 
the gardens from whence the show flowers had been sent, 1 found on 
inquiry that a much better knowledge of the natural character and ca- 
pability of each particular kind of plant was now being obtained by 
cultivators in general, and especial attention paid to a judicious thinning 
of the buds, proportioning the quantity to the ascertained degree of its 
natural capabilities. A list of a numb(*r of varieties, and what it is 
considered by Mr. Dickson they should bring to perfection, is given in 
the Magazine of Gardening. 

Show Carnations that will carry only one bhunning pod on a stenj : 
— Martin’s Splendid, Eason’s Admiral Curzon, Eliott’s Duke of 
Sutherland, Ligiitbody’s Mr. Groom, Fletcher’s Duke of Devonshire, 
Rainsforth’s Game Boy, Colent’s Brutus, Ely’s Lord Milton, (ingory’s 
King Alfred, Jacques’ Georgiana, Puxley’s Queen Victoria, Ely’s 
IMongo and Prince de Nassau, Willnier’s Mayo, Nix’s Lady Chet wy nil, 
Chadwick’s Brilliant, Wilson’s William I V., Wigg’s Earl of Leicester, 
Simpson’s Queen Victoria, Brown’s Bishop of (iloncester, Ely’s Lady 
Ely, Barringer’s Apollo, Toinlyn’s Brisius, Wilson’s Ilaniel, Wood's 
Rosabella, Fletcher’s Duchess of Devonshire. 

Show' Carnations that will carry two blooms on a stem for exhibition : 
— Ilepworth’s Hamlet, Smith’s Duke of Wellington, Twitchet’s Don 
John, Williner’s Conquering Hero, Sharpe’s Defiance, Lodge’s J 'me 
Briton, Hale’s Prince Albert, Cartwright’s Rainbow, Ely’s Duke of 
Bedford, Ely’s Mrs. Brane, Ely’s Hugo Meynell, Halfacre’s Rainbow, 
Holmes’ Count Pauline, Mansley’s Robert Burns, Wood’s William 1 V., 
Puxley’s Solander, Jacques’ Iris, Hughes’ Napoleon, Brooks’s Eliza, 
Brabbin’s Squire Meynell, Ely’s John Wright, Mansley’s Beauty of 
Woodhouse, Taylor’s Lord Byron, Pollard’s First Rato, Bucknall’s 
Ulysses, Ely’s King of Scarlets, Puxley's Rising Sun, WilJmer’s Hero 
of Middlesex, Smith’s Marquis of Chandos, Copelaml’s Superb, Chad- 
wick’s FTora, Ely’s Lady Gardener and Lovely Ann, Greasley’s Village 
Maid, Lowe’s Marchioness of Westminster. 

Show Carnations that will cany three blooms on a sti in for ex- 
hibition .* — Colent’s Julia, Davidson’s Vanqueur, Barnard’s Duke of 
Roxburgh, Puxley’s Prince Albert, Young’s Earl Grey, Hale’s Lady 
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of the Lake, Sealey’s Princess lloyal, Addeiibrooke’s Lydia, Brooks’s 
Flora’s Garland, Puxley’s Lady Alice Peel, Puxley’s Princess Royal 
and Queen of Roses. 

Show Picotees that will carry only one bloom on a stem for exhi- 
bition : — Barnard’s Cornelius, Brooks’s Duchess of Cambridge, Dick- 
son’s M^lrshaw, Sharpe’s Red Rover, Mathew’s Ne Plus Ultra, 
Sharpe’s Countess de Grey, Tolworthy’s Isabella, Brinklow’s Con- 
ductor, Burroughs’s Lady Douro, Ely’s Mrs. Lilly, Mitchells Nulli 
Secundus, Sharpe’s Joinville, Brinklow’s Lady Cliesterfiehl, Bur- 
roughs’s Duke of Newcastle, Headly’s King James, Cox’s Victoria 
Ivegina, Mrs. Barnard John’s Prince Albert, Kirtland’s Queen Vic- 
toria, Mathew’s Enchantress, Sharpe’s I’Elegant, Arvel’s Princess 
Alice, Williner’s Princess Royal, Irsliar's Matilda, Wilson’s Miss 
Fanny Irby, Barraud’s Bride, Burroughs’s Lady Alice Peel, Dickson’s 
Mrs. Irshar, and Garratt’s Lady Dacre. 

Show Picotees that will carry two blooms on a stem for exhibition : 
— Dickson’s Charles Stanford, Wildman’s Isabella, Burroughs’s Mrs. 
Bevan, Cook’s President, Dickson’s Lady Jane Grey, Burroughs’s 
Emma, Edmonds’ Jenny Lind, Sharpe’s Gem, Burroughs’s President, 
Ely’s Favourite, Green’s Queen, Sharpe’s Agitator, Willrner’s Prince 
Royal, Burroughs’s Miss Jane, Robinson’s Nottingham Hero, Willrner’s 
Elizabeth, Dickson’s Sophia, and Syke’s Eliza. 

Show Picotees that will carry three or more blooms on a stem for 
exhibition : — Waine’s Victoria, Irshar’s Rosalind, Gedden’s Sir R. 
Peel, Gedden’s Master})iece, Sharpe’s Duke of Wellington, and several 
others. It is requisite to bloom some of these latter varieties in per- 
fection, to take off the master pod, which decreases the others in size, 
and induces their expansion more truly, and in greater perfection. 
Brilliancy of colour in the Carnation and Picotee is another point of 
excellence to which it is desirable to direct the attention of amateurs. 
To facilitate this, I recommend a w^ak solution of sheep manure in 
^vater, to be given them once or twdee a-week during tlie j)eriod the 
pods are swelling. Sliould this solution be judiciously applietl, it will 
be found highly beneficial both as regards the size and beauty of the 
flowers. 

The manner of preparing tliis manure water is briefly as follows : — 
Have a .sufficient quantity of w^ater to irrigate your plants once, made 
boiling hot, previously ordering a tub to be })repareil, w ith due regard 
to the quantity of water before alluded to; place therein oiie-tliird of 
slieep manure in a fresh state, then pour llie boiling water on it till the 
tub becomes filled ; stir it up from the bottom with a stick for two or 
three minutes, w hen it must be covered over w ith a cloth to prevent tlie 
steam from escaping ; in about two hours it may be stiaiiuHl through a 
fine sieve, when it is ready for use. To every three gallons of pure 
water add one quart of tlie above mixture. 

NEW TULIPS. 

Harrison’s Eelton Hero. — A bizarre tulip, broken during the 
present season 1849. Tlie cup is fine, base and stamens pure, form 
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good, and ground colour deep yellow, with a heavy brown feather. 
There is a slight flame up each petal, meeting the feather, without 
breaking through. 

Scarnell’s Bijou. — A splendid feathered second row rose tulip, of 
superlative form. The ground is pure white, the marking well laid on, 
the petals of good substance, and altogether worthy of its designation. 
It has been shown this season, in fine character. In the hands of Mr. 
Dickson, of Acre-lane. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY^S FLORAL EXHIBITION. 

{^Continued from page 203.) 

Pot Roses 

Were again exhibited in tolerable perfection, notwithstanding the 
unfavourable weather we have experienced for keeping them in bloom. 
Messrs. Lane’s plants, which were large and finely bloomed, consisted 
of — Hybrid China : Celine, five feet high, and two feet wide ; Madame 
Plantier, three feet six inches high, and four feet wide. Hybrid 
Hourbon: Coupe d’Hebe, four feet six inches high, and two feet ten 
inches wdde; Great Western, two feet ten inches high, and three feet 
wide ; Las Casas, two feet two inches high, and two feet six inches 
wide; Paul Perras, four feet high, and two feet six inches wide. 
Hybrid Perpetiwl; Queen, five feet ten inches high and four feet six 
inches wide. Hourboti : Souvenir de la Malmaison, three feet six 
inches high, and three feet four inches wide. China: Abbe Mioland, 
three feet six inches high, and three feet two indies wide ; Fabvier, 
four feet high, and two feet nine inches w ide ; Prince Charles, three 
feet high, and two feet six inches wdde. Ten, : Adam, two feet high, 
and two feet wide. Messrs. Paul Iml— Hybrid China: Madame 
Plantier, pure white ; Belle Marie, rose ; Blairii, No. 2, wdiite, with 
pink edges. Hybrid Bourbon : Henri Barbet, carmine ; Paul Perras, 
rose, edges blush. Austrian Briar: Ilarrisonii, yellow. Hybrid 
Perpetual: Louis Buonaparte, rosy -crimson. Tca-secnted: Caroline, 
pink ; Princess Marie, coppery rose. Noisette : Aime Vibert, pure 
white. Bourbon: George Cuvier, cherry red; Coupe d’llebe, pink, 
changing to silvery blush. Mr. Francis produced clean looking 
specimens of — Hybrid China : Blairii, No. 2, Flora Mac Ivor, Chene- 
dole. Hybrid Perpetual: Madame Laffay, Mrs. Elliott, Marquise 
Boccella. China : Abbe Mioland, Cels multiflora. Tea : Devo- 
niensis, Elise Sauvage. 


FUCHSIAS. 

Sapphire. — A beautiful new variety, of good habit ; the colour dark 
crimson, with a very waxy appearance ; the corolla deep purple. 
There have been several of this character raised in the neighbourhood 
of Birmingham, during the last few years, but this is one of the best. 

Chateaubriand (Miellez). — A light variety, of novel and fine clia- 
racter. The flow^ers are large ; the exterior, or the sepals, are pink. 
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tipped with buff, or pale yellow ; the corolla, or interior of the flower, 
being- a fine bright orange. 

Pelopidas. — A very good third-row bybloemen, which pleased me 
mnch. Stock principally in the hands of a Mr. Smith. 

Queen Victoria (Brooks). — Fourth-row rose. Deep and full 
feather, and clean. 

Hogarth (King). — Apparently a new and distinct variety of bizarre, 
the marking a well-pencilled star. Broke from a breeder in a cot- 
tager’s garden, at Canterbury. Origin of the breeder not known. 

May Queen. — A rose ; fine form, thick petals, colour of lac. 
Broke this season. Considered by the censors a very superior flower. 


DOUBLE SWEET WILLIAMS. 

The visitors to Hampton-Court Gardens, who take an interest in such 
things, will not have failed to observe a bed of double Sweet Williams, 
saved at different times frotn seed, and when once saved, piped, or 
layered, or slipped, to propagate the sort, that it might not be lost. 
In a large quantity of seedlings there may be, and sometimes are, 
several double ones. Having, however, obtained something that we 
are pleased with, the next thing to consider is, how are we to propa- 
gate it? The safest way is to layer it, the same as we should a Car- 
nation ; notch the under side of the shoot a little, and peg it down just 
under the surface of the earth, and, w^hen all the shoots are so pegged 
down, let them be gently watered and left to root. In September they 
will be found rooted well, and may be cut off* with their roots to them, 
and be numbered and planted out in proper beds to bloom the next 
season ; but omit not to sow the seed saved from the best sorts. The 
best month for sow ing seed is June ; they then come to a good size for 
planting out, so as to get well established before the winter sets in, 
and do not get too forward to flower well in the season. 


HORTICULTUBAL SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION, HELD AT 
THE CHISWICK GARDENS ON JULY 12th. 

This was the last exhibition for the season, and, excellent as has been 
former July meetings, this, as a whole, stands very pre-eminent for the 
excellence of the specimens shown. In many instances it appearctl 
that skill in culture had reached the climax. Great praise is due to 
the managers of the exhibition for the excellent arrangements which 
have through the season been made for viewing the specimens in a 
convenient manner by additional space, &c. We cannot in our pre- 
sent number insert the desired particulars of what we took notes, but a 
few must suffice till our next. 

New Plants. — Pentstemon azureus. It is an erect growing plant, 
producing many long spikes of numerous flowers. The plant was near 
a yard high. Each flower is two inches long, the bottom part of the 
tube is red, and all the portion above is of a fine azure blue. At the 
inside of the tube, on the lower side, there are two streaks of white, 
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and a tinge of red shaded with the blue. The leaves are a quarter of 
an inch broad, and three inches long. It is a valuable addition to tliis 
charming, long-blooming tribe of plants. It had been discovered by 
Mr. Ilartweg, the Society’s former collector. Several plants are in 
the garden at Chiswick. 

Mimulus tricolor. We noticed this charming small-flowered species 
in our last Number: the plant was now more profusely in bloom. It 
is a valuable acquisition. This, too, had been discovered by Mr. 
Hartweg, and several plants are in the Society’s garden. 

Gloxinia exquisita : blush-white, with pale rosy violet-streak down 
lower side of throat. 

G. carminata splendens: a bright rosy-red, with a crimson spot 
inside. 

G. grandis. The flower is of thick firm substance, and the form is 
superior to any other we have seen. The mouth of the tube opens 
rather widely ; it is of a pale flesh colour, with a violet-crimson broad 
streak along the inside (lower part) of it. . 

G. Passinghami superba. The flower is larger than the original 
variety, and the large blotch inside the tube is of a rich dark-velvet 
colour. It is a pretty improvement. We understood the above were 
shown by Messrs. Henderson’s, of Pine-apple Place Nursery. 

G. Wortleyaria : flower large, white, wdth a blue-violet rim inside 
the mouth, and beyond, it is beautifully spotted, similar to the common 
Foxglove. By Mr. Glendinning. 

Achimenes Greisbrighti : ttibe near two inches long, rather narrow, 
about three-quarters of an inch across, of a rich orange, and the end of 
a fine scarlet colour ; inside of the tube yellow. It is a pretty in- 
teresting flower. 

Nitraria coccinea. Tliis very charming shrub (supposed to be 
Iiardy) was again exhibited by Messrs. Veitch’s; there were about 
sixty flowers upon it, and the large, drooj)ing, rich orange-scarlet 
flowers produced a beautiful effect. It is a gem of much value. 

Ruellia (new species). The tube of the flower is about three inelies 
long, and the five-divided limb (mouth), two and a-lialf inches across. 
It is of a slate-blue colour, having the inside darkest. By Messrs. 
Veitch. 

Nepenthus sanguinea. The pitchers are of deep chocolate-red 
colour. By Messrs. Veitch. 

Maurandia Erneryana. In the way of M. semperflorens ; the flowers, 
a pretty rose colour. 

Salvia patens alba. The flowers are the size of the blue, and of a 
pure white: it is a nice companion for the other; the contrast, 
striking. 

Fuchsia corymliiflora alba. Mr. Salter exhibited tw^o large plants 
of this valuable white-flowered variety. Gne, five feet high, had had a 
graft of the F. corymbiflora inserted, and it w'as in bloom at this time : 
the contrast between its rich scarlet flowers and those of the white 
variety was very striking. The flowers of this new hybrid were pure 
white, longer than those we made our figure from, which we inserted 
in a recent Number of this Magazine. One of the racemous heads had 
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upwards of two hundred flowers upon it. It merits a place in every 
collection of this lovely tribe. 

Tliere was another variety shown by some person, whose name we 
could not ascertain ; the tube of the flowers was about two inches long, 
buff colour, and the corolla a brilliant orange-scarlet : the sepals were 
tipped with green. It is a very pretty variety. Several other seedlings 
were shown ; but there are better of the same classes already sent out. 
As a specimen plant, one was shown, which had had fourteen other 
kinds grafted upon it, all being in bloom. It was an interesting 
curiosity. Shown by Mr. Gregory, of Cirencester. 

Petunias. — P. regina : mottled with rose and white, and, with the 
dark inside of the tube, had a pretty appearance. Name of exhibitor 
not given. 

Count Zichy : a pretty variety, of a rosy -purple colour, with a white 
centre, good form. By Messrs. Henderson. 

P. splendens, Exquisite, Victoria, Beauty of Rushbrook, King of 
Purples, and Madame Julien, were also shown, and are very handsome. 
'J'heir descriptive colours we intend to obtain for our next Number. 

Verbena. — Madame Brunzod : white, with a deep velvet eye, good 
form. I'his is a beautiful variety ; of its class, unequalled. Ought to 
be in every collection. 

Carnations and Picotees w^ere more numerous than we expected ; 
for amateurs, being classed with nurserymen, are somewhat backward 
in coming forward.” 

Carnations: 1st, Mr. Ward, of Woolwich, with Hamlet, Colonel 
of the Blues, Cartwright’s liainbow, Martin’s President, Puxley’s 
Prince Albert, Kay’s Majestic, Lady Ely, Earl Grey, Beauty of Wood- 
house, Hale’s Prince Albert, Lady of the Lake, Conquering Hero, 
Lydia, Juba, Sarah Payne, Count Pauline, Regular, Millwood’s 
I’remier, Earl Spencer, King of Scarlet’s, Brutus, Village Maid, Sir 
H. Smith, Barrenger’s Premier ; 2nd, Mr. Norman, of Woolwich, 
with Puxley’s Prince of Wales, Sir J. Reynolds, Frederick Squire’s 
Defiance, Mrs. Burkill, Hector, Brutus, Mrs. Moore, Hale’s Prince 
Albert, Queen of Purples, Bonaparte, Hep worth’s Vivid, Sir R. Hill, 
Lord Rancliffe, Simpson’s Queen, Count Pauline, Flora’s Garland, 
Princess Royal, Omnium, Princess, AVilliam Penn, Cartwright’s Rain- 
bow, Jackson’s King of Purples, Admiral Curzon, Lady PLly ; 3rd, 
Mr. Bragg, Slough. 

Picotees : 1st, Mr. Norman, with Prince of Wales, Crash’s Prince 
Albert, Mrs. Bevan, Daphne, Ne Plus Ultra, Pride, Lord Chandos, 
Lady Dacre, Duke of Newcastle, Mrs. Barnard, L’Elegant, Emperor, 
Princess Royal, Miss Hardinge, Morgiana, Lord Nelson, William 
Cobbett, Shaw’s Beauty, Garratt's Rededge, Portia, Prince Alfred, 
Miss Annesley, Seedling, and Elizabeth ; 2nd, Mr. Ward, with 
Marris’s Prince Albert, Sarah, Purple, Perfection, Cray Beauty, Lady 
Chesterfield, Agitator, Miss Desborough, Vespasian, Mrs. Bevan, 
Norwich Rival, Ward’s 156, Mrs. Barnard, Duke of Newcastle, Crash’s 
Prince Albert, Princess A. of Cambridge, Norman’s Beauty, Isabella, 
Encliantress, President, Lacly Dacre, Ward’s No. 2 Seedling, Kirtland’s 
Queen, and L’Elegant ; 3rd, Mr. Bragg. 
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CULTURE OF FERNS. 

BY HR. THOMAS MOORE. 

Ferns do not, in a general way, under cultivation, associate with other 
plants. Orchids, however, are an exception ; the degree of humidity 
kept up, and the shade afforded, in the case of Orchid-houses, being 
favourable to their growth. Low buildings are preferable; and if 
they face the north, the plants can receive more light, without the 
danger of the sun’s rays. Of atmospheric moisture these plants need 
an abundant and almost unvarying supply ; even in winter this is 
necessary for those in a growing state. Deciduous kinds are the better 
for being kept somewhat drier, from the time the fronds decay until 
they again renew their growth. Shading should be used in bright 
sunny weather, during the whole of the summer season. The propa- 
gation of Ferns is effected by division and spores ; those species which 
creep horizontally and form underground stems, throwing up fronds at 
intervals, may be increased by dividing tlie caudex with a portion of 
tlie roots and fronds ; and the same method can be adopted with those 
which do not creep, although the opportunities of doing so are less 
frequent than in plants of the first character. The separated plants 
should be fixed firmly in small pots, the crown being just clear of the 
surface of the soil ; and, after being gently s])rinkled with water, they 
should be placed in a situation where the atmosphere is rather closer 
than is required for established plants, until they have begun to grow. 
The smaller and more delicate kinds are greatly benefited by being 
covered for a while with bell-glasses. Propagation is also effected by 
spores. Half fill some shallow, wide-mouthed pots with broken crocks, 
and on this put a layer of about two inches of little lumps of spongy 
peat soil, mixed with soft sandstone, broken in small lumps of the size 
of nuts or peas. This compost should not be consolidated. Next 
shake a brush very gently over a sheet of white paper, or frond of the 
species to be propagated ; the fine brown dust thus liberated is to be 
regularly and thinly scattered over the rough surface of the soil, which 
must be immediately covered with a bell-glass large enough to fit down 
close within the pot-rim. The pots should be at once set in feeders 
kept constantly filled with water, and placed either in frames or in the 
fern-house, according to the kinds sown. It is never advisable to 
water the surface of the soil after the spores are sown ; and it is well 
to roast the soil employed, in order to kill the germs of any other 
plants that may be contained in it. For soil, a good general compost 
may be formed of equal parts of fibrous heath-soil, broken up into 
lumps as large as walnuts (or smaller for small pots), and perfectly 
decayed leaf-mould, with a portion of clean gritty sand, especially for 
potting the more delicate kinds ; the more robust growers are benefited 
by a small portion of light loam being added to the above compost. 
In potting, good drainage is essential, and the crown of each plant 
should stand about level with the pot-rim. The temperature which 
the tropical species require is about 70'’ in the growing season, de- 
creased to 60^ in winter, and lowered at night to 55’ or 50°. The 
species which are natives of temperate climates require a day tempera- 
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ture ranging from 40® to 60^ ; permanently lower in winter than in 
summer, and, in all cases, lower by night than by day ; from 35® to 40® 
will be a sufficient night temperature. The hardy and half-hardy 
species may be placed in a frame kept moderately close at all times, 
and, in winter, covered at night with mats. The hardy species do not 
absolutely need this protection, but the shelter thus afforded is 
favourable to their development. Shade, during bright sunny weather, 
is decidedly advantageous to these plants. Ferns should never be 
suffered to become dry ; when growing, they require a free supply of 
water at the roots, and frequent sprinkling overhead ; but when at rest, 
a moderate quantity is sufficient. Soft w^ater should always be used. 
— Journ, Hart, Soc., iv. 90. 


REMARKS ON THE FLORAL PRODUCTIONS OF THE 
SAYAN RIVER COLONY. 

Perhaps the whole of the rest of Australia, singular and beautiful as 
its vegetation is, must yield to the Swan River flora the palm of 
elegance and gorgeous colouring. This spot, probably, has also been 
as w ell examined as any part of the countr} , and many of its most 
interesting plants have been introduced to this country ; but still many 
remain to be introduced, and fresh additions are made every day as 
the country is further explored. One of the natural features of this 
part of Australia, which no doubt has an effect on this beautiful vege- 
tation, is the almost universal presence of water, generally within two 
feet of the surface, if not breaking out in natural springs. Tlie country 
is generally of an open undulating character, the forests being com- 
posed of about three-fourths gum-trees {Eucalypti). The principal 
rise in the country is the range of the Darling Mountains, rising to a 
height of two thousand feet, and composed of limestone, covered 
with evergreen woods. The large plants giving the peculiar aspect to 
the country are, chiefly, the grass-tree {Xanthorrhaa), often asso- 
ciated with a very large 13anksia {E. grandis) and w ith Zamia spiralis^ 
wdiich, like it, often attains a height of thirty feet. Others are the 
cypress pine {Callitris)^ two species of Casiiarina^ and the fire-tree 
{Nuytsia Jiorihunda), a plant attaining the height of a small tree, and 
in its season so densely covered with spikes of orange flowers, that the 
above popular name has been bestowed on it by the colonists of King 
George’s Sound from the appearance which it makes in the landscape. 
AYith these are associated an immense variety of bushes, many of 
extremely neat and graceful habit, and producing a profusion of the 
most splendid flowers. By far the greater proportion of the vegetation 
is different in species from the other parts of Australia, especially from 
that of the neighbourhood of Sydney. Of the natural order Myrtacece 
many beautiful forms are found, among which Calytrix aurea^ with 
oval leaves growing in an imbricated manner, and producing heads of 
bright yellow flowers, and C, sappharina, with rough heath-like leaves 
and round heads of very deep violet-coloured flowers, are very striking. 
But a much finer bush is Chrys(yrrhoe nitens^ with heath-like leaves 
VoL. XVII. No. 33. — N.S. ® 
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aiMi Spreading yellow flowers, produced in such profusion as to give 
the plant the appearance of being covered with gold leaf. Two or 
three species of Hedaroma^ bushes of low growth, are so deliciously 
fragrant in their leaves and half-ripe fruit, that it is a point worth 
consideration whether they would not pay to collect and import into 
Europe for the use of perfumers. 

The Leguminosae are equally abundant in this colonj^, as already 
noticed of the other districts, and equally remarkable as being, in the 
species, almost all peculiar to the district. Wattles {Acacia) occur in 
plenty, and some of very beautiful forms. Among the PajnUonaceic^ 
or butterfly-flowers of this order, occur many most striking plants, as 
various Hoveas, Mirhelias^ Hardenhcrgias^ &c., remarkable in many 
cases for the intense blue or purple of their flowers ; and other genera, 
as Oxylohiiim^ Chorozema^ GomphoJohinw, Zichya, ttc., equally gay, 
with flowers varying from pure yellow to every shade of yellow 
and crimson mixed. The Swan River colony appears rather bare of 
Muiaccous plants, an order very abundant on the east side of the conti- 


nent ; but among 1 hose j)eculiar to the west coast is Diplolana Dampieri^ 
a hoary looking spreading shrub, w ith oblong rusty leaves, and curious 
nodding heads of flowers witJi long protruding pink stamens. ^Nearly 
twenty species of LasiopctaUw are know n to exist liere, among wliieii 
CorelhrostyHs hracteata forms a downy shrub with heart-shaped leaves, 
and bears a profusion of forked racemes of pink flowers growing from 
coloured bracts, and forming an elegant plant. Another is ISarotes 
ledifolia, a stift’ growing shrub, w ith narrow^ leaves arranged in whorls 
of threes, and producing corymbs of large light blue flowers. 

Plants with composite flowers are numerous, and some of them are 
very beautiful ; none perhaps more so than the now common Rhodanthe 
Manglesii^ with its copious heads of decurved delicate pink flow ers on 
the slender stems. Lawrencella rosea (like the last, an annual) is said 
to be even more handsome, having blunt linear leaves with terminal 
heads of rosy flowers. The greater part of the order is, however, 
inconspicuous or weedy. Of Rpacridacecc many species exist, but 
very few of much intere.st, and those chiefly belonging to genera well 
known in other parts of the country. Goodeitiacece are numerous, and 
comprise se^ eral fine ReschcHaultias, Rampiera cn 7 ieut(i is a dwarf 
herbaceous plant, with leathery leaves and terminal flow’ers of a bright 
blue. A great number of species of the curious genus Stylidium are 
found in the colony, nearly all of which are w orthy of cultivation their 
flowers varying from pink to yellow and many shades of jiurplJ. Of 
the equally neat genus of sun-dews (J)rosera) several species of great 
mterest are found, not only on account of their flowers, but from the 
bulbs of some of the sorts being said to afford an article of food to the 
natives, ba well ^ to give promise of being valuable for dying purposes. 
One of these, J). erythrorliiza, has bluntly-ovate leaves, fringed and in 
whorls, with a terminal bunch of flowers, and bulbs of a bright scarlet 
colour the size of large ha^l nuts; One of the most miraerons orders 
IS Prot^e<f, whose varying forms are so abundant as to stamp the 
Australian character on the whole country. 'J'l.cy occur of all sizes, 
from bushes of liumble growth to trees of the height of fifty fe< t 

Upwards of sixty species of orchids have been detected, miiny of 
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them very handsome, and all interesting from the singular structure of 
the flower, and frequently from the different methods in which the 
bulbs are formed. These plants are also worthy of notice from the 
roots of several species affording a considerable amount of food, at 
certain seasons, to the Aborigines. Many other species of monocoty- 
ledonous plants are to be found of great interest ; and among the 
grasses, a common one here, as well as nearly all over New Holland, 
is the Kangaroo-grass (^Authistiria amtralis), a plant of invaluable 
utility in all the grazing districts. 

REMARKS. 

Teroma Jasminoides. — We Iiave on several occasions recom- 
mended this lovely flowering plant as a charming one for the green- 
house, either for training up a pillar, or round a low wire-frame, also 
to grow it as a bush, by stopping the vigorous leading shoots, and in 
each particular mode it becomes a beautiful object. A very large plant 
is now in profuse bloom in the conservatory at the Horticultural 
(wardens, and in tlie Royal Gardens of Kew, plants trained to wire 
frames, and others as bushes, have bloomed most profusely. Their 
handsome large white flowers with a deep crimson inside of the tube, 
and borne in fine clusters, are admired by all visitors. The plant 
grows freely in a rich loam and sandy peat in equal portions. When 
in pots, it requires to be re-potted every year, taking away all the old 
soil possible, so as not to injure the roots. When planted out in a bed 
in the conservatory, and growing vigorously, the shoots should be bent 
and coiled round the support, so as to check the luxuriance. It de- 
serves to be grown wherever there is the convenience. 

Wire- W ORM. — We have never knowm any remedy but catching and 
killing tills pest. We have covered them wdth salt for twenty-four 
hours, arnl the}" have been none the worse. The best w"ay is, to make 
holes and plant carrots, to be drawm up every morning, and put down 
again. The worms WH)rk their way into the carrot half-way, and stick 
there, so that a score may be sometimes pulled out of a single carrot ; 
and this continued, not only diverts them from the other crop, but lures 
them to their destruction. — A. Z. 

Atmosphere of Orchid-houses. — The most obvious defects in 
the present management of Orchid-houses consist in the want of 
attention to their atmosphere, particularly as regards moisture, for the 
plants in such structures derive the greater part of their subsistence 
from the vapour. When the plants are exposed to every change of 
temperature and humidity, they are liable to suffer, and this in pro- 
portion to their luxuriance. Great attention, therefore, should be 
paid to tlie state of the atmosphere, and to having at command ample 
means of producing an abundance of heat or moisture, the one to 
counteract the other whenever either may be in excess. When an 
excess of moisture takes place, admit external air, raising the tem- 
perature at the same time; wlien dryness prevails, reduce the tempera- 
ture and increase moisture by evaporation ; for the amount of exhala- 
tion from the foliage depends upon two circumstances, the saturation 
of the air and the velocity of its motion, when dry. Damp air, or 
floating moisture of long continuance, would be detrimental to the 
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plants, for it is absolutely necessary to health that the process of 
transpiration should proceed freely under all circumstances. In a 
confined atmosphere like that in which Orchids grow, it might be 
found beneficial to the health of the plants if a small quantity of am- 
monia or carbonic acid were set free in the air, or dissolved in the 
water used in syringing the plants, both these substances being very 
soluble. The latter might be applied to the air, by placing large 
pieces of fresh chalk or limestone on the shelves, and pouring sul- 
phuric acid, diluted, over them : shallow pans, jfilled with oats, or 
barley beginning to vegetate, are also beneficial to plants confined in a 
warm damp atmosphere. With respect to those kinds which require 
to be grown upon wood or in baskets, less danger is likely to accrue 
from a slight excess of moisture, when they are in a growing state, than 
from a want of it ; therefore sphagnum or rough fibry peat should be 
fastened round the blocks, or placed about the roots in the centre of the 
baskets, in order to retain sufficient inoistiire when the atmosphere 
becomes too dry. The blocks on which the plants are grown should 
be those kinds like the apple or pear, with a smooth surface, and in a 
fresh state when the plants are fastened upon them. I'he fastenings 
should be effected by copper wire and nails; oW dry blocks, with 
rough bark, or charred ones, are bad, on account of their easily be- 
coming too dry, particularly the charred ones, wdiose black surface 
absorbs heat, which is injurious to the young roots, especially in summer. 
Blocks or baskets arc perhaps, in the majority of cases, best for true 
Epiphytal Orchids, but on these they require more attention, in regard 
to moisture, than when grown in pots. In the case of Stanhopeas, 
however, it is absolutely requisite to grow them upon blocks, as their 
flowers grow" downwards. Again, with Aerides, and all true air plants 
having thick, fleshy, aerial roots, it is necessary to place them upon 
blocks or in baskets, and to suspend them from the roof, so that their 
roots may grow" freely in the damp atmosphere, for if confined under 
the soil they soon perish. Fibry peat, moss, or sj)hagnum, when used 
for the purpose of covering the roots, is of no other use than that of 
retaining moisture. Moss or sphagnum of all kinds is bad, if not fully 
exposed to the atmosphere, and soon becomes mouldy ; it should only 
be used on blocks, or on the outsides of the baskets. In sus})ending 
the blocks, always place them perpendicularly, and the baskets quite 
horizontally ; and invariably have them taken dow n and examined 
ever} third day in summer, and once a week in winter, to see if tia*y 
want watering. This must be done independently of syringing, for 
some parts of the blocks may be found to be quite moist enough, while 
other parts are dry. — Mr, Gordon^ s Paper in the Journal of the 
Hort, Society, 

Cheap Flower Gardening. — Those who do not possess a suf- 
ficient extent of glass frames for the propagation of Verbenas, Cal- 
ceolarias, and other half-hardy bedding plants, may make a splendid 
display by filling some of the beds with masses of the more durable 
annuals sown in the places in which they are to remain. It is not to 
be expected that the duration of these will be equal to the plants f<»r 
which they are substitutes, but with a proper exercise of taste in 
arranging them, the result w"ill be much more satisfactory than many 
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suppose. For white beds use Clarkia pulchella alba^ Nemophila ato- 
maria, or White Virginian Stock ; for pink or rose colour, Clarkia 
p. rosea, Saponaria calabrica, or Hose Virginian Stock; few things 
make a more splendid yellow or orange bed than Eschscholtzia, and 
for a dwarf very compact bed of the same colour the common Mimulus 
moschaim is well adapted, if the situation is not too shady ; for blue 
beds, Nemophila insignis, Lupinus nanus, the late blue Forget-me- 
not, or the beautiful but rather scarce Centaurea depressa; for dwarf 
scarlet beds Verbenas or Geraniums are indispensable, but a taller bed 
may be made of Pentstemon gentianoides ; the different varieties of 
Antirrhinum maj us di.redi\^Q very useful, particularly the dwarf double 
white variety — the taller kinds may easily be made dwarfer by pegging 
them down ; for a purple bed, nothing surpasses the purple branching 
Larkspur, if raised from seed on a warm border, planted out eight inches 
apart, and pegged down twice during the growing season. The rest of the 
annuals in the above list may be sown at once in their places, and 
thinned out to proper distances. The Musk and Forget-me-not are hardy 
perennial plants, as are also the Antirrhinums and Pentstemons. The 
time for sowing annuals must be regulated by the period at which the 
greatest display will be most useful ; and as this will generally vary from 
the middle of»July to the middle of September, the seeds should be sown 
from the beginning of April to the end of June. The little Chcenos- 
toma polya7iiha makes a very pretty dwarf bed ; it should be sown in 
March, in a warm frame, pricked out into boxes as soon as it is up, 
and planted out at the usual time ; the young plants will require stop- 
ping, in order to induce a bushy habit. Lobelia erinus grandijiora 
is known in the seed-shops as A. e. compacta grandijiora. This, and 
all the other varieties of L. erinus or L, gracilis, although called 
greenhouse plants in catalogues, are excellently adapted for flower- 
garden decoration ; they may be propagated in early spring, either by 
seeds or cuttings, and, with proper attention to potting or transplanting 
them into fmmes as they require it, will be ready for bedding out by 
the middle of May. Tliey will commence flowering immediately, and, 
unless the ground is very poor, will continue till the end of September. 
— Gardeners^ Chro?iicle, 

Temfekatuke of Or(’h id-houses. — In managing the temperature 
of an Orchid-house, some have been misled by fancying that because 
the inmates come from what is called a “ tropical climate,” tliey should 
naturally be kept very hot and moist at all tiim^s ; others again imagine 
that those from tlie hotter and damper parts cannot be advantageously 
cultivated in the same house with those from drier and cooler stations. 
Now in all places where epiphytal Orchids are found, there are at 
least two seasons, a dry and a damp, wdth transitions from each ; and 
although the transitions may be but of sliort duration, yet they repre- 
sent spring and autumn. Orchids, therefore, like other plants, have 
the power of adapting themselves to changes of climate and locality, 
both as regards heat, shade, moisture, and full exposure to bright light, 
and they will even endure a certain degree of cold. Laelia majalis 
grows upon Oaks in the mountains of IMexico, where the ground in 
the cool season is sometimes covered with hoar frost. Such low 
temperature, however, must always be endured at the expense of 
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vigour. Again, plants, natives of a colder climate, may be grown in 
a far warmer one than ever they were subjected to in their natural 
state, provided at all times the extra heat and moisture are judicicusly 
applied, and only when the plants are in full vigour and in good health ; 
so we find that air plants, although naturally subjected to a high 
temperature, may, with proper precautions, be grown witli advantage 
in a much lower one ; and as all plants grown in a lower temperature 
than their natural one require less moisture, so Orchids, in a cool 
atmosphere, should be kept drier during a certain period of the year ; 
an increase of moisture should only be given with an increase of heat, 
and that only in the growing season. It should be recollected that no 
plants can exist for any very great length of time without rest, and 
that rest is induced in a tropical climate by drought, in the same way 
as low temperature in our own country suspends vital energy : there- 
fore Orchids must be subjected to the usual seasonable changes of rest 
and activity. Rest is induced by withholding moisture from their 
roots, and partly from the air, and this state of things may be consi- 
dered to represent their winter. Spring should be imitated by gradually 
reviving energy, by increase of moisture, first to the atmosphere, and 
afterwards to the roots or soil, accompanied by a proportionate increase 
of temperature : this period of their growth should bo very slow. 
Summer must be represented by a greater increase of both heat and 
moisture ; partial shade should also be resorted to to bring the energy 
of the plant into full force. And lastly, an autumn must be created to 
bring about maturity by gradually reducing the quantity of both heat 
and moisture, until the plants are again brought to a fit state for repose. 
The first and last stages should be of but short duration, and require 
caution, otherwise much mischief may be done to the plants. By 
growing Orchids in the mean instead of maximum of heat and moisture, 
they will not make such rapid growth ; but they w ill become more 
robust and healthy, and be less liable to receive injury from sudden 
transitions in the atmosphere, either of heat, drought, or moisture. 
The temperature of the house can only with certainty be kept regular 
by night, particularly in summer ; therefore the fire should never raise 
the heat of the principal house liigher than 60', and about 5^ less 
should be maintained where the plants are in a less excitable state ; 
but as the days lengthen, so the temperature may rise, yet it should, 
if possible, never range higher than 75' by night in summer; it will 
occasionally, liowever, be higher in very warm weather, and should be 
counteracted as much as possible by evaporation and ventilation by 
night, and by both, as well as by shading, by day. Injury is often 
effected by a sudden rise of temperature by fire-heat in winter, while 
little or none is caused if the rise is occasioned by sun-heat ; care 
should therefore be taken to guard against a rise of temperature by 
fire-heat, particularly in midwinter ; rather suffer a depression of a few 
degrees of heat in very severe weather than use over-strong fires, 
which will over-dry the atmosphere, and, on the other hand, create too 
much moisture, if water is supplied. Moisture, however, is by no 
means injurious to Orchids, provided they can part with it freely, but 
they are impatient of stagnant damp. — Mr, Gordm^s Paper in the 
Journal of the Hort, Society, 




H A NNUAL flower seeds, as Clarkia, Collinsia, Scliizan- 
^ thus, Ten -week Stock, &c., now sown in small pots, f' 

well drained, and kept in a cool frame, or a spare corner in a cool 
greenhouse, through winter, will be suitable for turning out in the 
open borders at the end of March or in April. Such plants bloom 
early and fine, and they are early ornaments for the flower garden ; 
and as they decline, the spring-sown plants are coming into bloom. 
Seeds of many kinds, now sown in the open border, generally survive 
the winter, and bloom vigorously early the next season. Carnations: 
the layers should be taken off, severing them off at a joint as near the 
root as possible. Only a few of the bottom leaves should be trimmed 
off to admit the compost to settle closel}" around the stem, and that 
no leaves may rot inside the soil, and be likely to damage the main 
stem. The compost in which to pot them must not be rich, or the 
plants will be likely to grow too vigorous, and become what florists 
term too gross. Equal portions of year-old turfy loam and leaf mould, 
with a small proportion of sand mixed therein, is rich enough, and of 
a dryish texture, and the plants keep healthy in it if otherwise duly 
attended to. They must have a liberal drainage ; over the broken pot, 
&c., spread a portion of moss or turfy loam, in order to prevent the 
compost settling amongst the bits of pots, and to allow a free passage 
for the water draining away. The compost must not be sifted, but 
chopped, and in its rough state. In potting, place two layers in each 
pot. When potted, put them in a cool frame for about ten days, 
keeping the lights closed, and shaded from mid-day sun ; this contri- 
butes to an immediate striking root afresh : afterwards they may be 
fully exposed in a sheltered spot, having a thick floor of coal-ashes or 
boards to place the pots upon, in order to prevent worms entering. 
Pinks : beds of them may still be made, and the earlier the more suc- 
cessful : dig into the bed four inches in thickness of old manure ; do it 
a week or so before planting, and plant as early in the month as you 
can. Pansies : beds of them should be made for next spring 
bloom. Pot some of all the best kinds in small pots, to be placed in a 
cool frame during winter. If the sowing of the seeds of biennials, as 
Scabious, Canterbury Bell, Brompton and Queen Stocks, &c., has 
been neglected, they should be attended to as early as })ossible. 
Verbenas, runners should be potted in small pots, a third filled with 
potsherds, and the rest with good loamy soil, placing them in a close 
cool frame for ten days, shading from mid-day sun ; after which gra- 
dually expose them to open air. Attention to them should be imme- 
diate. When placed in a cool frame or greenhouse for winter pro- 
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tection, they vigo\ir, by repotting, watering with liquid manure, &c., 
occasionally. Chinese Primroses should be similarly encouraged 
for winter blooming. If mildew appears on any plants, dust tlieni 
with sulphur immediately. Camellias may be grafted ; the operation 
may be performed with the greatest success by pursuing the metliod 
the French call graffe en placage^^ whicli is merely inserting that 
portion of wood that includes a bud and leaf cut longitudinally, into a 
corresponding cleft in the stock. The grafted subjects should be 
plunged in bottom heat, and kept covered for at least a month. 

SHRUBBERY, &c. 

When it is intended to remove large evergreen shrubs, &c., the 
coming season, it very materially contributes to success now to have a 
deep trench cut round the plant at the size the ball is intended, and 
thus cut in the roots, which induces them to push lateral ones, and 
such readily strike afresh wlien removed. October and early in No- 
vember is the best season for planting evergreens ; the ground possesses 
some heat then, and promotes their more immediate establishment, and 
the air is cool and damp in a proportionate degree. 


THE CULTIVATION OF ROSES. 

Peat soils, although not of the best kind for Roses, are found to grow 
them tolerably well. For the improvement of such if wet, the first 
effort should be to drain them. After this, stiff loam or pulverised 
clay, and burnt earth, may be brought upon the surface, digging two 
spit deep, and well mixing the foreign substances with the natural soil, 
as advised in the improvement of clay-soils. ' 

The worst soils for roses are those of a sandy or gravelly nature. In 
such tliey often suffer fearfully from the drought of summer, scorching 
up, and dying. Soils of this kind are sometimes bad beyond remedy. 
The best plan to pursue under such circumstances, is to remove the soil 
to the depth of about twenty inches, as the beds are marked out, and fill 
up again with prepared soil. Two-thirds loani — the turf from a pas- 
ture, if attainable — and one-third decomposed stable manure will make 
a good mixture. If a strong loam is within reach, choose such in 
preference to others, and if thought too adhesive, a little burnt earth 
or sand, may be mixed with it. A good kind of manure for mixing 
with the loam, is tlie remains of a hotbed, which has lain by for a year, 
and become decomposed. Opiox, a French apothecary, attributes the 
superiority of the Roses grown for medicinal purposes, in the neigli- 
bourhood of Provins, to peculiar properties of the soil, which contains 
iron in considerable quantity . — PauVs Rose Garden. 









GLOXINIA FIMBEIATA — The Fjhnged-Flowered. 

T his beautiful flowering plant was recently received at the Royal 
Gardens of Kew, where it has bloomed. The plant has very 
much the appearance of an Achimenes of the strong habit. It grows 
erect half a yard high, and blooms very freely. Like the rest of the 
Gloxinias, however, it is an herbaceous plant, the stem dying down 
after it has flowered and perfected its singular scaly roots, or rather 
underground stems. It requires to have rest in winter, keeping the 
roots dry, as is done to the Gloxinias generally, as also to Achimenes, 
and in all respects treated as the others are. The plant at Kew was 
grown very vigorously, and did not bloom so freely as one we pos- 
sessed, which has flowered in profusion. It is one of the loveliest 
flowering plants we know, in delicacy and beauty far exceeding any 
other of the tribe. It grows very freely, and is easy of cultivation. 
It ought to be in every greenhouse and stove. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Begonia cinnabarina. 

Ale the Begonias are interesting plants, and some of them very 
handsome. This new species is superior to any we have seen. It is a 
native of Bolivia in South America, and flourishes in the greenhouse 
from June to the end of the season. The foliage is hand-shaped, a 
shining green with reddish veins. The flowers are borne in drooping 
racemes, and are of a beautiful bright orange red colour, its golden - 
coloured anthers producing a pretty contrast. It was introduced into 
this country by Messrs. Hendersons, of Pine Apple Place Nursery. 
(Figured in Pax, Mag. Bot) 
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C^LOGYNE LOWII, 

Mr. Low, jun,, sent this pretty species from Borneo to the Clapton 
Nursery, where it has bloomed, as also at Mr. Rucker’s and 
Mr. Halford’s. In Borneo, the pendant spikes of flowers are near two 
feet long, and very fragrant. The sepals and petals are cream- 
coloured ; the labellum is three-lobed, of the same colour, with a rich 
orange dash down the centre. The flower is about four inches across. 
(Figured in Pax. Mag. Pot.) 

Cyrtantheka aurantiaca — Orange-flowered. 

Acanthacccp. Diandria Monogyiiia. 

This beautiful Justicia-like plant was sent from Belgium to Messrs. 
Henderson, of Pine Apple Place, who presented it to the Royal 
Gardens of Kew, where it has bloomed. The shrubby plant grows 
erect, very similar in all respects to the Justicia carnea, and the long 
thrysus heads of flowers are nearly as large, of a beautiful orange 
colour. It is an ornamental plant for the stove or greenhouse. 
(Figured in Pot. Mag. 4468.) 

Gloxinia Decaisne. 

Tlie leaves are dark green, with white veins, having a pretty 
appearance. It is a profuse bloomer ; the flowers are of a deep rose 
colour outside, and the lower part of the inside a creamy white, the 
upper portion a rosy crimson. We have had it in bloom nearly all the 
past season. 

Hoy A campanulata. 

In the hot-house at Mr. Rucker’s, of Wandsworth, this interesting 
species has bloomed freely, having a dozen bunches of its waxy, bell- 
shaped, cream-coloured flowers. 

OxALIS ELEGANS. 

This beautiful flowering species, whicli has usually been grown in 
the greenhouse, flourishes and blooms profusely in the open border. 
It is found to be treated as a lialf-hardy plant usually is ; it blooms 
much finer than in-doors. The flowers are of a deep rose colour, with 
a rich purple centre. It deserves a place in every greenhouse or 
flower-garden. 

Pentstemon cordifolius. 

This new species we obtained a short time back, and it has recently 
flowered. The tube is about an inch and a half long, narrow, and of a 
dull brownish red. It has much of the shrubby habit, and apparently 
is quite hardy. Not of much worth. 

Pentstemon cyananthus — Azure-flowered. 

This handsome hardy species is a native of the upper valleys of the 
Plate River in the Rocky Mountains, where seeds were collected by 
Mr. Burke. It has bloomed in the open ground in the nursery of 
Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter. It is a perennial her- 
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baceous plant, growing erect. The flowers are borne numerously in 
whorls around the stem. Each blossom is nearly an inch long, tube 
ventricose, mouth wide. The outside of the tube is purple, and the 
limb (face) of the flower is a bright azure-blue. It is a very showy 
handsome species. (Figured in Bot. Mag, 4464.) 

Roupellia grata — Cream-fruit. 

Apocynece, Pentandria Monogynia. 

It is a native of Sierra Leone, from whence it was sent to this 
country by Mr. Whitfield. It is in the select collection of plants at 
Mrs. Halford’s, Newcourt near Exeter. It is a shrubby climbing 
plant, requiring to be grown in the stove, where it grows and blooms 
freely. It is a fine-looking plant. The cream-like juice of the fruit 
is esteemed in its native country. The flowers are very fragrant, 
white, with a slight tinge of rose at the under side. Each flower is 
nearly three inches across. (Figured in Bot. Mag, 4466.) 

SiDA VENOSA — Veiny-petalled. (Syii. Abutilon venosum). 

In our Magazine for February, 1847, we figured this most beautiful 
flower. It is a fine greenhouse shrub, growing erect, and blooming 
very freely. By stopping the leading shoots, it may be made to form 
a somewhat bushy shrub, and to bloom at the height of two to three 
feet. It blooms very freely with us, and. plants turned into the oijen 
border in April flower splendidly during summer. It deserves to be 
in every greenhouse and flower border, or as a charming ornament for 
a lawn. The flowers are drooping in form, like a bell, nearly three 
inches across, of a rich golden-orange colour, beautifully veined with 
purple. (Figured in Boi, Mag. 4463.) 

Zauciinebia Californica. 

We have seen numerous fine-grown specimens of this highly orna- 
mental flowering plant this season, and although a great deal was said 
of its merits previous to its being sent out to the public, it far exceeds 
expectation. It deserves to be in every greenhouse and flower-garden. 
It grows freely, is readily increased, and, whether grown in a pot, or 
as a bedding plant, with proper attention, it blooms profusely ; its 
pretty orange-red flowers are very ornamental. 

Plants in Flow^eb at the Royal Gardens of Kew. 

Clerodendron splendens. — This is a climbing shrubby plant, 
grown to a wire frame in the conservatory. The heads of flowers are 
six inches across, of a buff colour, tinged with red. It blooms very 
freely. 

Stigmatophyllum ciliatum. — The flowers have much tlie ap- 
pearance of some of the bright yellow Oncidiums. It is a climbing 
shrubby plant, blooms very freely, and deserves a place in every stove 
or greenhouse. 

Hibiscus liliaflorus. — A handsome species. The flowers are 
large, flesh-coloured, with a deep crimson centre. The flower is single 
and very large. It thrives well in the conservatory. 

X 2 
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Rhododendron Daluousi.®. — In the Museum at these Royal 
Gardens there is an admirably well executed model of a specimen of 
this fine plant in bloom. The leaves are about five inches long, of 
thick substance. The flowers are just before opening, about five 
inches long, and when expanded are rather bell-shaped, and nearly as 
much across the mouth. The petals are of firm substance, and round 
at the outer edge ; white, with one of the upper lobes spotted minutely 
with rosy-crimson. The blossoms are borne in terminal umbellate 
heads of from three to seven in each. It is a noble species, the finest 
known. This is one of the species figured in the splendid publication 
edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, “ On the Rhododendrons recently dis- 
covered in the mountains of Himalaya.*’ [Every admirer of this 
noble race of plants should possess this very interesting publication.] 

Fuchsia serrattifolia. — Several plants of this handsome flowering 
species have been formed into a tree-like shape, having stems six or 
eight feet high, and a fine branching head, copiously clothed with 
flowers. They have a beautiful appearance, and appear likely to bloom 
for some months to come. This Fuchsia is a fine plant for winter 
ornament, alike suitable for the conservatory, greenhouse, or sitting- 
room. 

Mimulus glutionosus. — This shrubby plant is an old inhabitant 
of our greenhouses, and ought to be in every one where an autumn 
and winter decoration is desired. Its numerous lovely buff-yellow 
flowers have a pretty appearance. There are many of them in the 
plant houses here. 

Chorozema macropiiylla. — There are some fine branching bushy 
plants in profuse bloom. The flowers are orange, with a yellow eye 
and purple keel. Blooming freely, now renders it a pretty acqui- 
sition. 

Salvia fulgens. — There are several very fine bushes of this showy 
species, some of tliem having fifty spikes of tliese rich crimson flowers. 
It is an ornamental plant for autumn and winter. 

Epacris grandiflora. — Several plants of this ornamental flower 
are coming into profuse bloom. 

Correa grandiflora and other species are now pushing forth 
their lovely flowers, and will be charming ornaments from the time 
the flowers are fully developed to next May or June. Every green- 
house or sitting-room ought to contain some of this charming tribe. 

SwAiNSONiA galegifolia. — The rosy -purple flowered, as well as 
the white variety, are now in fine bloom, and will continue till Christ- 
mas. Their pretty pea-like flowers produced in five spikes have a nice 
appearance. 

Acacia triternata. — A fine bush, is in full bloom, the flowers 
are globular, a pretty yellow colour, and blooming throughout autumn 
renders it valuable ; they generally bloom from J anuary to May. 

In the stove there is a very ornamental new Gesnera named G. 
Ilondensis in fine flower. The flowers are orange-scarlet with a 
yellow end, each blossom an inch long. They are produced in whorls 
of from six to eight in each, and the spikes of whorls are two or more 
feet long. It is a very ornamental species. 
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HYACINTH AND NARCISSUS SUPPORTERS. 

BY AN AMATEUR FLORIST OP BRISTOL. 

I HEREWITH enclose you a drawing of a flower support which I used 
last year for my Hyacinths and Narcissus. If you have space in your 
Journal to make it more generally known I think it would be con- 
ferring a great boon upon florists, more especially the amateurs in the 
Hyacinth. Its merits, as given out, are utility, simplicity, and neat- 
ness, one and all of w hich, in my humble opinion, are realized. I 
used them for the first time last year for my Hyacinths, and their 
utility was at once visible to me, as it saved me all the time and trouble 
I used to take in former years in propping them up with, now to me 
unsightly, sticks and wires of all shapes, especially those in glasses, 
which when they bloom at all well are sure to fall over or break in 
the stem with their own weight, unless supported in some way, which 
let me do my liest I could not do neatly till I caught sight of the 
supporter I now recommend, which when adjusted in the glass looks 
neat and tidy, and answers all the purpose for which it was intended. 
I used them for pots in the same w^ay, adjusting them in both instances 
when I planted the bulbs. After the bulbs had done flowering I used 
the supporters in the garden for some delicate annuals, and they 
answered well in some instances, but as the Hyacinth season is ap- 
proaching it is more particularly for them I now call the attention of 
the readers of the Magazine. 



The enclosed drawing will save me saying moi'e, as if you have 
space for its insertion the merits of the supporters will be palpable to 
all the readers of your widely circulated Journal. Jhe supporter was 
invented I believe by Mr. Hamilton, seedsman, Clieapside, London, 
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but as T got mine from my own seedsman I suppose they are to be had 
at all the principal seed shops in the country. 

[They are most suitable for the purposes intended, and are orna- 
mental. We recommend them to our readers. — Cond.] 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF HARDY BULBS. 

BY MR. A. COURTIN, (K)MER GARDEN, 8EAFORTH, NEAR LIVERPOOL. 

So far as my opportunities have enabled me to judge, 1 believe there 
are comparatively few places in England where this beautiful tribe of 
plants are extensively or well grown. With the exception of the late 
Dean of Manchester, who was distinguished as a botanist for his know- 
ledge of Amary 11 ideas in general, as well as for his success as an ama- 
teur grower of a vast collection, there are none who have given bulbs 
that attention which they deserve, and which has been freely lavished 
on other families of plants, if not of less merit as objects of scientific 
study, certainly of less beauty and elegance of form. 1 have therefore 
much pleasure in laying before your readers a few observations on the 
cultivation of such sorts as may be grown in the open ground ; and 
beg to assure them that those which I shall enumerate are well worthy 
of a place in every garden, and will amply repay the care that may be 
bestowed on them. If they are not grown extensively, they should be 
placed in the border in front of a greenhouse, where a limited number 
will ^produce the best effect ; perhaps 500 or 600 plants might be con- 
veniently grouped together. The finest hardy bulbs are, without 
doubt, the Alstroemerias from Cliili, the Ixias, the Sparaxis, with the 
different species and varieties of Gladiolus. In regard to the best way 
of managing the three first, I should .say, choose a border in front of 
any house in your garden with a warm exposure ; empty this border 
two feet deep, and put more .than a foot and a half of good drainage 
at the bottom. The soil should be a mixture such as the following : 
Two-fifths old peat, one-fifth well-decayed dung or leaf-mould, one- 
fifth loam, and one part common sand ; mix this well, and fill up the 
border with it to within about six inches of the top, in order to lea'se room 
for placing the bulbs in, as they will require to be covered five or six 
inches. In planting the Alstroemerias it will be desirable to keep them 
one foot apart. The Ixias and Sparaxis may be planted closer. If 
your border is about four or five feet wide, the bulbs will be most 
effectively placed as follows: — Place three rows of Ixias close to the 
wall, two or three rows of Alstroemerias in the middle, and the 
Sparaxis may be placed in front. Placed in this way they will form a 
neat arrangement, according to the size they attain. The proper time 
of doing this is about the middle of October, and the only thing to be 
observed after that is to prevent them from getting too wet. As soon 
as frosty or rainy weather sets in, they should be covered, by laying on 
some straw, and then some oiled canvas; or they may be provided with 
lights, supported on temporary frames, and these may be covered. 
Where lights can be spared they are preferable, as they keep off the 
rain without obscuring the light. In March, the bulbs will begin to 
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show their shoots, and while the weather is not too wet, the lights may- 
be taken away during the day-time, and altogetlier removed in April 
or beginning of May. When the weather becomes dry they will re- 
quire to be watered frequently, and if proper care has been bestowed 
on them they will be in flower in June, continuing to flower, if the 
weather is favourable, till the end of August. After flowering, they 
should again be kept somewhat dry, without, at the same time 
being deprived altogether of water, should there be no gentle showers, 
during the time they are ripening their seeds. By the end of Sep- 
tember, the bulbs should be taken out and kept clean and dry on a 
shelf in an airy part of a gn;enhouse, and where they will be out of 
the direct rays of the sun. Gladiolus floriburidus and gandavensis are 
the two best in respect of their flowers and their hardy character. G. 
gandavensis especially is a very fine hybrid between G. cardinalis and 
G. psittacinus ; it is in every respect far better than its parents. The 
best way to treat it is to pret)are a small bed in the flower garden with 
rich sandy soil. 'lake about a dozen or fifteen strong bulbs, and put 
them in by themselves, about six or seven inches deep. This may be 
clone in the middle of October ; they do not require any cover over 
them during the wintertime. Jn spring, when they begin to grow, 
wat(‘r must be given to them very frequently. The flowers will besec‘n 
in May or beginning of June. G. psittacinus, cardinalis, and bizar- 
rhinus require the same treatment. The bulbs must be taken out, after 
their stems and leaves get yellow, and they must be kept clean and dry 
in an airy place till they aie planted again. J hey propagate themselves 
by forming a great many young bulbs during the summer. 


THE BOT.VNY OF WESTERIV AUSTRALIA. 

The following interesting observations on the botany of the western 
part of the colony of Australia, are derived from a communication of 
Mr. James Drummond’s to Mr. Leake, and y)ublished in the Journal 
of Botany. They will be found to describe a number of new plants 
remarkable for beauty or otherwise interesting, collected by IMr. 
Drummond chiefly on the Perongarup and Toolbranup hills, which are 
situate from thirty to forty miles to the north-east of King George’s 
Sound, and consist of clusters or groups of hills surrounded by a kind 
of indurated clay, coloured from ironstone, of a very barren description. 
It is evident, from Mr. Drummond’s account, that the great variety of 
plants which clothe the surface of these hills, must, in a great measure 
be attributed to the diti’erent nature of tlie rocks and soil of which it 
appears they are composed. It is a well known fact, that plants vary 
according to the latitude, longitude, or altitude of their locality, but it 
is very evident, the difference caused by these, in the extent of a few 
hundred miles, is not near so great as that caused by the different 
nature of the soil. The Lcguminosie tribe of plants are more nume- 
rous than any other in Australia, and of these Mr. Drummond has 
made many additions. “ One of the most beautiful plants I have 
seen,” he says, “ is, I suppose, a species of Gastrolohium, which 1 call 
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G, Leakeanum ; it grows twelve to fifteen feet high, with opposite 
leaves three inches long, by two broad, and bears clusters of large 
deep scarlet flowers in the axils of the leaves ; it is abundant on Con- 
gineerup, near the east end of the mountain, growing in all sorts of 
soil, from the base to the summit. The banks of the Salt River, and 
its tributary streams, produce a fine species of Brachysema^ an upright 
growing plant, producing its flowers on the shoots of the preceding 
season ; they are borne on short footstalks, five or six in the axils of 
each leaf ; they are large and bright scarlet. The fine foliage of this 
plant, silvery underneath, and the great number of its flowers, in which 
it differs greatly from the other species of the genus, make it one of the 
finest plants of the order to which it belongs. 

‘‘ I found growing on Congineerup a remarkable Leguminous shrub, 
bearing instead of leaves, large glaucous phyllodia^ somewhat resem- 
bling Acacia gamophylla^ but having yellow papilionaceous flowers : I 
could see nothing of the old or young seed vessels. The plant is very 
rare on Congineerup, near the east end of the mountain. To Myrtacecp, 
and particularly to the sub-order Chamclamim^ I have made most im- 
portant additions. A beautiful and apparently nondescript genus near 
Actinodium^ but differing from it in having the outer flowers of the 
heads forming a ray like many composite plants. I gathered two 
species of the genus in my last journey to the south, both fine plants, 
but the one now found much surpasses the others; it grows on an 
upright shrub, from two to three feet high, with small imbricated, 
lieath-like leaves ; the heads of the flowers are borne in corymbs from 
a foot to eighteen inches in diameter, each head of flowers, including 
the ray, about two inches wide. There is a curious resemblance be- 
tween these heads of flowers and a fine double daisy {Beilis per crmis) ; 
the colour varies from white to various shades of rose colour. Several 
fine species of Chamclaucium have been found, one with flowers as 
large as Verticordia hisignis; the flowers are white when they first 
come out, but before they go off they change to a fine purple. There 
seems scarcely any generic difference between Verticordia and Chame- 
laucium. 

“ To the now splendid genus Genetyllis I have added four additional 
species. The tulip-bearing Genetyllis^ discovered and described in my 
last journey, I gathered in flower on Mongerup ; ] had only seen it 
when the seeds were ripe, and although it was then beautiful, it now 
surpasses my former description. Along with it, on Mongerup, I found 
a species with heath-like leaves, a bright scarlet involucre inclosing 
dark purple flowers. On Congineerup I found two large bracted 
species of this genus ; one with thyme-like, ciliated leaves, and the 
bracts which form the involucre ciliated ; the other with heath-like 
leaves and bracts, without ciliae; the bracts in both are rose-coloured. 
In my first ascent to Tool bran up, I found a scarlet Fuchsia-like Genc- 
tyllis (noticed in my journal), but saw only a few specimens, which 1 
lost on the mountain. It was burned over last year by the natives, 
and where the Genetyllis and other rare plants grew there is nothing 
to be seen but stones and blackened stumps. I \\ave now, on Hume’s 
Peak, gathered a beautiful 'scarlet Fuchsia-Uke Genetyllis^ which may 
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possibly be the same species. When we consider that the involucres 
of these plants resemble corollas of the same size, it will be seen that 
they are highly ornamental before the flowers expand, and they re- 
tain their beauty in a great degree until the seeds are ripe. Their 
fragrance is at least equal to the Hedaroma latifolia of Lindley, which 
is Gcnetyllis citriodora of Endlicher ; they are most desirable plants 
to introduce into cultivation. Two fine species of Calythrix have 
been found ; one of the largest yet seen of the genus bears rose- 
coloured flowers, which become white before they go ofi‘; and one 
with reddish purple flowers — a fine plant. To the true Myrtace(c 
many plants have been added. A Hypocalymma grows on Con- 
gineerup, in the woods at the east end of the mountain, a faithful 
drawing of wliich, leaves, flowers, and branches, might very well pass 
for the broad-leaved Italian myrtle. There is also a beautiful purple 
species of the Cardiomyrtus-^itcxXon of this genus, which I observed 
on all the Toolbranup hills. To Rutacccp^ especially to the genus 
Boronia^ I have added several beautiful plants. In the swamps behind 
Cheyne’s Beach I observed a pinnate-leaved, black-flowered Boronia — 
a remarkable plant ; it grows four or five feet, with drooping branches ; 
the corollas are yellow inside, but the yellow is not seen unless the 
branches are turned up ; the flowers appear quite black ; the anthers 
are smaller, and, 1 think, fewer in number than is usual in Boronia^ 
and concealed by the projecting umbrella-like stigma ; the plant has 
but little of the diosmaceous scent of Boronia^ and the flowers are very 
fragrant in the niglit-tiine. A pinnate-leaved Bororiiay with yellow 
flowers inside and out, and all the usual characters of the genus, is seen 
on the side of tlie path from Cape Eiche to King George Sound ; a 
fine pinnate-leaved species with large rose-coloured flowers, grows on 
most of the Toolbranup hills ; and one with trifid, very minute leaves ; 
together with a very small entire-leaved species, perhaps the B. temiu 
folia of the Elantce Preissianm, grows with it. The beautiful blue- 
flowered Briostcmon nodijiorwn^ found liere, is a diflerent species from 
our Swan River E, nodiflorunij wliich has white flowers, more or less 
tinged with rose colour, and a different habit ; it grows also in a very 
diflerent situation, in the beds of stony brooks. The beautiful rose- 
coloured, sweet-scented Hibiscus of Cape Eiche, is a very different 
plant from II. Hugciii ; and is quite distinct from H. PinonianuSy 
which grows with it, and bears purple flowers. I found a pretty white- 
flowering diocceous malvaceous plant, remarkable for having the male 
flowers much larger than the female ; the plant is very rare on the 
right bank of the Salt River, just by the second crossing-place from 
Cape Eiche to the sandal- wood station. In regard to Epacridea^^ I 
have added man^ species of a new genus to this order ; I found two on 
Congineerup. The plants are of robust habit, and bear their flowers 
III the cone-like terminations of the branches ; these all become white 
at the. time of flowering, with the exception of the points of the leaves, 
in the axils of which the flowers are borne : these retain their green 
colour. From this colouring of the cones at the time of flowering, 
these plants are showy, as well as curious. I found a red-flowering 
Andersojiia on Mongeiup *, it is the only flower 1 have seen of t\\e 
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genus. I have added many composite plants to my collection. Soon 
after the rains set in, a beautiful little annual everlasting flower covers 
the tops of the Perongarup hills, in many places giving them the 
appearance of being covered with snow. This little plant would be 
worth cultivating in England, and it would flower long before any of 
the other sorts from seed. I found a very curious plant of this order, 
of a genus different from any other I have before seen in this country, 
and bearing, in leaves and flowers, a considerable resemblance to the 
European Dandelion ; it has a single, milky, tuberous root, the size and 
shape of a skirret ; one is annually formed, which flowers the following 
year, and, like some of the Orchidece^ the tuber which flowered the 
year before, is seen, in an exhausted state, by its side. I have made 
some additions to my collection of ProieAtcvat. A large and showy 
species of Isopogoii grows on the tops of all the Tool bran up hills ; I 
suppose it is altogetlier a larger plant tlian the L, latifolius of Mr. 
Brown. A remarkable Isopogon — a stemless species, with downy 
leaves, a foot long, divided as in Franldandia fucifaUa — grows about 
the lakes to the east of Toolbranup ; and a fine upright-growing thorny 
Adenanthos on the top of low ironstone hills in the same vicinity. In 
botanical characters, it comes near the A, pungeiis of the Plantae 
Preissianae ; but that is a prostrate plant, covering the ground like a 
carpet, while this lias no branches near the ground. A very curious 
Grevillea, with smooth, rigid, simply pinnate-leaves, is seen in several 
places by the road-side in going from Cape liiche to the sandal-wood 
stations. I must leave some account of tlie Endogens I have met with 
to a future opportunity.” 


OBSERVATIONS ON AN EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL 
MODE OF PRODUCING BOTTOM HEAT IN STRUC- 
TURES FOR THE GROWTH OF PLANTS. 

BY MK. WILLIAM CHITTY, OF STAMFORD HILL, NEAR LONDON. 

Feeling assured that anything calculated to further the interests of 
gardening, more especially of the floricultural part of gardening, will 
be welcomed by you, 1 would take this opportunity of saying a few 
words in favour of the mode of producing bottom heat so lucidly 
described and illustrated in the “ Appendix to MTntosh’s Practical 
Gardener,” not but that you and your readers (at least a large pro- 
portion of them) are already acquainted with the mode as there 
detailed, and very many probably with its practical operation and 
excellence, but still it may not be amiss to recal attention to what will 
be found to be not a mere figment, but the most cleanly, economical, 
and efficient mode of heating a forcing house or stove that can possibly 
be introduced, and withal so simple in its management, ‘‘ that a child 
might be entrusted with its care.” 

A powerful argument in favour of this mode of producing bottom 
heat, taken in connexion with its efficiency, is the very small cost at 
which such an apparatus can be fitted up, wherever there is a pit 
already existing, which may have been used for the purpose of con- 
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taining fermenting materials, and a flue which has been used for 
warming the atmosphere of the house ; the cost in such a case would 
be little more than nominal in introducing the tank system according 
to the plan laid dowm in the article alluded to, and almost the entire 
expense incurred by the alteration would be saved in one year in fuel, 
especially in localities where fuel is dear. And even where the entire 
apparatus has to be made, the expense is so much less than that of 
those ordinarily in use, as to recommend it to the attention of all those 
who wish to purchase the pleasures of floriculture at as reasonable a 
cost as possible. 

Still, if cheapness were its only recommendation, it would not be 
worth attention, it is also most efficient in its operation, producing a 
steady, genial, growing warmth, which can be lessened or increased 
according as circumstances, the season of the year, or the kinds of 
plants to be grown may demand. In a small pit constructed after this 
model not far from this place, I have seen it in admirable operation, 
more especially is it adapted to such plants as produce their flowxTs 
naturally in the winter season ; in the fore-mentioned pit I have seen 
Euphorbia jacquiniflora, Gesneria oblongata, and similar winter 
flowering plants developing and perfecting their inflorescence in a way 
superior to anything I had seen under any other mode of culture. 

Its superiority over the mode of producing bottom heat by means of 
dung, tan, leaves, &c., will be evident when it is recollected that 
“ the {)lan was always attended with trouble and expense. It is 
troublesome, by causing much inconvenience ; a quantity of litter and 
dirt is carried about, and in some places w here it has to be conveyed 
through neat and cleanly gardens it looks very unsightly, while time 
and trouble are occasioned to restore order. But the chief fault of the 
old plan was tlie time lost in getting the beds replenished ; for 
instance, the bed of bark becomes cold and dead, and w^orms, fungus, 
and insects abound, whence it becomes necessary that another bed 
should be speedily prepared. Previously to this, all the tender plants 
and cuttings must be removed and stowed away in any hole or corner 
that presents itself. After some delay the old tan is taken out, and in 
a day or two the fresh may be ready to be brought in, when the bed 
is again formed ; but many days must elapse before it sinks to a 
proper level and consistency, and is ready to receive its tender occu- 
pants. The plants are then removed from their temporary lodgment ; 
but how annoyed must tlie cultivator be to find that dozens of tender 
cuttings and plants have perished from the w^ant of sufficient care, and 
from exposure to cold.^’ — A3 of Appendix.) All these evils 
are obviated by the adoption of the tank system. 

Not one of the least advantages of this plan is, that it requires no 
large amount of artistic skill in its erection ; any gardener, amateur, 
or gentleman may, with the assistance of their usual tradesmen and 
the diagrams found in the Appendix, (and the entire volume is w'orth 
procuring were it only for the sake of it,) carry it out to perfection. 
Not to be further tedious, I would only now add, that the mode of 
producing bottom heat now referred to may be adopted without the 
least hesitation by the merest tyro in the arj: of plant cultivation, since 
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(all other circumstances being equal) those influences will be trans- 
mitted both to the atmosphere of the house, and the material in which 
the pots may be plunged, as will ensure the most complete success. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE BEST ERICAS. 

Several of our country correspondents having requested us to insert 
a descriptive list of the best Ericas, we carefully noted down the par- 
ticulars of those kinds which were shown at the principal Floral Ex- 
hibitions at Chiswick, Regent’s Park, and the Surrey Gardens during 
the present season. We scarcely need to state that the kinds are the 
best and most showy grown in this country, and from the list we give 
our readers may safely make a selection suited for any establishment. 

Erica splendens : tube-shaped, slightly curved, one inch long. 
Colour, fine orange scarlet ; handsome. 

E. ventricosa-globosa : tube bottle-shaped, an inch long, waxy 
Outside flesh colour, inside red ; fine. 

E. ventricosa hirsuta alba ; tube bottle-shaped, waxy, one inch long, 
white ; fine. 

E. mutabilis: tube an inch long, flesh colour, with a deep-pink 
mouth (limb.) 

E. tricolor : tube waxy, one inch, white with a green mouth, and 
a darker rim. 

E. metulac flora: tube half an inch, waxy, red, with a pink mouth. 

E. eximia : tube one inch, waxy, red at the bottom, shading oft‘ to a 
lighter colour, and a green mouth ; fine. 

E. jasminoides : tube an inch and a half long, flesh waxy, mouth 
white. 

E. ventricosa magnifica : tube one inch, bottle-shaped, a deep pink 
with a white mouth ; fine. 

E. inassoni Schombergi : tube one inch, waxy, pale-flesh, with a 
deep green end ; fine. 

E. intermedia : white, in large racemes ; very pretty. 

E. ventricosa grandiflora, tube waxy, pink, one inch long ; pretty. 

E. ventricosa breviflora, tube half an inch, bottle-shaped, pink ; 
pretty. 

E. ventricosa splendens : tube one inch, pink, with a light mouth ; 
pretty. 

E. vestita coccinea ; tube one inch, funnel shaped, crimson-scarlet ; 
fine. 

E. florida : bell-shaped, hanging dependent, white ; very pretty. 

E. Swainsonia: tube bottle-shaped, one inch long, a pale flame 
colour; fine. 

E. Cavendishii : broad tube an inch and a half long, yellow, which 
stand out well. The black anthers are very distinct inside the mouth, 
and produce a pretty efiect ; fine. 

E. prmgnans : tube one inch, bottle-shaped, a pale flesh with dark 
in.^de; fine. 

E. mirabilis : a pure white, star-shaped ; pretty. 
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E. tricolor alba: tube an inch and a half long, bottle-shaped, 
waxy, white ; fine. 

E. odora-rosea : bell-shaped, half an inch long, white ; very pretty. 

E. tricolor chlorissa : tube an inch and a half long, lower part a 
flame-pink, and the upper lighter with a green end ; fine. 

E. depressa: tube an inch long, curving inwards, broad, yellow 
tinged with green ; pretty. 

E. Bergiana ; flower small, bottle-shaped, purple-red, blooming in 
vast profusion ; pretty. 

E. retorta: tube an inch long, bottle-shaped, flesh colour, with a 
dark rim round the end, mouth white ; fine. 

E. pulverulenta : tube half an inch, pink. All the plant appears as 
if sprinkled with flour. 

E. vestita alba : tube an inch and a quarter, white, with dark 
anthers : fine. 

E. translucens rosea : tube one inch long, rich rose ; very pretty. 

E. propendcns : flowers like small pink balls, produced in profusion ; 
very pretty. 

E. perspicuum : tube an inch and a half, blush with a white end ; 
fine. 

E. ventricosa coccinea : deep pink with a red tip, profuse bloomer ; 
very pretty. 

E. Ilumei, blush with a red eye ; pretty. 

E. elegans, tube one inch, rose with green. 

E. intlata rubra, dark rose with a white tip ; fine. 

E. Hartnelli : tube one inch and a quarter long, rosy red with a 
dark rim and white end ; fine. 

E. turnida, tube an inch long, broad, a fine scarlet ; superb. 

E. cerinthoides : flowers in heads, tube an inch long, rich scarlet ; 
fine. Usually this plant is of a straggling habit, but the plants exhi- 
bited had had the leads stopped, and they were handsome bushes, have 
thirty or more heads of beautiful flowers. 

E. oblata : tube large, wide bottle-shaped, tinged with red below, 
then a green band round, and a white end ; fine. 

. E. jasminiflora alba ; tube an inch and a half long, white ; pretty. 

E. ventricosa Regina: tube bottled -shaped, one inch long, fles^li 
colour, with a deeper coloured end ; pretty. 

E. aristata major : tube waxy, an inch and a quarter long, rosy 
red, a dark band near the top, and white mouth ; fine. 

E. nobilis : rose-colour at the lo\ver part of the tube shading off to 
a clear bright yellow. 

E. Newtoniensis : the flowers are like the Massonia in form and 
size, but of a rosy ])urple tipped with green. 

E. Victoria Regina, tube one inch, a pretty flesh colour, with the 
inside of the mouth of a darker colour ; very pretty. 

E. Eweriana : rosy-purple with a green end, hairy tube nearly two 
inches long ; very pretty. 

E. tricolor elegans : tube bottle-shaped, one inch long, pink with 
a white end. 

pj. densa : tube one inch, in long terminal pyramidal spikes ; pretty. 
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E. Hallicacuba : tube one inch, a deep green ; very singular. 

E. sulphurea : tube one inch, hairy, a deep sulphur colour ; very 
pretty. 


HYDRANGEA, OR CHINESE GUELDER ROSE. 

Hydrangea Hortensis. 

“ Witness the sprightly joy, when aught unknown 
Strikes the quick sense, and wakes each active pow’r 
To brisker measures.” Akenside. 

Few flowers ever excited greater interest than the Hydrangea pro- 
duced on its first introduction into Europe, nor do we remember an 
instance of any tender plants having become common in so short a 
period. The extraordinary size of the cymes of tiie flowers which this 
plant produces, even when confined in a small pot of earth, was a 
novelty alone sufficient to recommend it to every collector of exotic 
flowers. When it first became known in Paris, it was so eagerly 
sought after, and bore so high a price, as to make the fortune of the 
florist who had procured the first plants from England. 

In this country we have followed the Hydrangea from the stove to 
the greenhouse, and from the greenhouse to the balconies of the 
wealthy and the casements of the cottagers, with a rapidity that seems 
almost incredible in a plant that produces only abortive flowers. It is 
now found to be sufficiently hardy to stand the open air during the 
winter, and consequently it is seen as an undershrub in every pleasure 
ground, and is become as common in the cottager’s court as it was 
familiar a few years back in the village windows. 

The native place of this plant is not yet ascertained, but it is in all 
probability an accidental variety of a Chinese plant, since it is com- 
monly cultivated in the gardens of China and Japan, from whence it 
was procured by the late Sir Joseph Banks, wlio presented it to the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, in the year 1790. 

In the garden the Hydrangea is likely to retain a favourable at- 
tention, for when planted in the foreground of taller shrubs, its pro- 
fusion of monstrous flowers, which continue in beauty for a great 
length of time, must ever make it a desirable ornament. We have 
sometimes seen it planted on lawns, and growing to an incredible size, 
producing a fine foliage intermixed with cymes of flowers of extraor- 
dinary beauty. 

The colour of these flowers is green when young, but turns to a 
beautiful rose-colour when in perfection, after wliich they again 
become green as they decay. 

Soon after the introduction of the Hydrangea, it was observed that 
some of the plants produced flowers of a fine blue colour, but the 
cause of this change could not be easily accounted for, since the cut- 
tings had been taken from plants with rose-coloured flowers. Some 
supposed that it was caused by oxide of iron, whilst others concluded 
that it originated from salt or saltpetre being accidentally mixed in the 
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earth. We remember seeing a fine plant of this description with beau- 
tiful blue flowers at a cottage situated on a dreary common in Hamp- 
shire, where no one could at that time have expected to have found a 
common-coloured Hydrangea. The owner of the plant refused ten 
guineas for this flower, as it was the only one that had been seen in 
the country, and the circumstance of a poor cottager having refused 
so large a sum for a plant excited great curiosity, and brought all the 
neiglibouring inhabitants to see it. The poor woman, although she 
did not like to part with tlie plant that had been reared by a child 
whom she had lost, gladly sold cuttings to all that required them, 
every one of which when they blossomed produced flowers of the ori- 
ginal rose-colour. 

We have since learnt that the poor woman’s plant had been reared 
from a cutting of tlie common rose-col oureci variety, and that the 
change was owing to ij,ts being planted in the soil of the heathy com- 
mon on which she resided, mixed with a portion of turf ashes, whilst 
those who obtained cuttings planted them in good garden soil. 

During the last year we saw exhibited at the London Horticultural 
Society a very beautiful plant of the Hydrangea, covered with cymes 
of flowers of a fine blue colour. This plant was grown in a pot of 
earth taken from Wimbledon Common, without any other mixture, 
which proves that the change of colour is produced by the nature of 
the soil, and it is now pretty generally known that some sorts of peat 
earth, as well as the yellow loam of heathy grounds, will produce this 
eflect. [We have seen many proofs of this. — Conductor.] 


CLIMBING ROSES. 


I LATELY saw a steep bank of strong loamy soil, sloping down from 
a gentleman’s villa at its side, to the public road about thirty yards in 
length, planted with Roses, that had a very beautiful and interesting 
effect. Along the top, in a straight line, was a row of Boursault, 
Ayrshire, and Sempervirens classes of Roses, planted at six feet apart ; 
these were trained to strong larch poles about eight feet high, having 
their branches left from a foot to half a yard long ; these afforded 
supports for the Roses, from which they hung very gracefully, and 
bloomed profusely. Next to this row were Ayrshire and Seinpervi- 
rens Roses worked on stems about four feet high, then a row with 
stems about two feet ; and, finally, the rest was planted with all such 
Roses, not worked, but on their own roots, and they were permitted to 
ramble about unmolested. I found on inquiry none of tlie plants 
were ever pruned, but allowed to proceed naturally without restraint. 
Such an ornament in the pleasure ground, or wood, as banks often 
exist in such places, would be highly ornamental, and be done at a 
trifling cost. 

Along the side of a leading straight walk I observed a number of 
tall standard Weeping Roses, consisting of the Climbing, Princess 
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Maria, Crimson Boursault, Leopoldine d’Orleans, Mirianthus Eanun- 
cule, Felicitt^ Perpetual, Amadis, Wood’s Garland, Dundee Rambler, 
Ruga, Tiioresbyana (or Bennett’s Seedling), Madame d’Arblay, Rosea 
Elegans, and Jessica, with others I could not learn the names of. The 
whole had a very charming effect. When I saw them, early in Sep- 
tember, they were in fine bloom, and I was told they had been so from 
May ; they appeared likely to bloom till the end of the season. 


PROPAGATING LUCULIA GRATISSIMA. 

Lnr AN AMATEUR PLANT GROWER. 

In several of the previous Numbers of the Fjloricultural Cabinet 
I have read communications relative to the above-named magnificent 
flowering plant, and the strong recommendation of it induced me to 
procure a large one to form an ornament in my greenliouse during tlie 
autumn and early winter months. I had a small border in the house, 
and turneci the plant into it. There ;was a liberal drainage at the 
bottom of broken sandstone, upon which I placed cut pieces of turf, 
and a compost of equal parts of rich turfy loam, peat, and leaf mould. 
In this the plant flourishes amazingly. I have a row of pillars fifteen 
feet high, to which I Jiave showy plants trained. In this manner I 
treat the Liiculia, allowing it to have side shoots all the way up ; this 
is easily managed by attention to pruning, and my plant Js now in 
splendid bloom the length of ten' feet up the pillar, and it fills the 
house w'ith its delicious perfume. It is very easy to cultivate, and 
grows freely. The noble heads of flowers produce a charming effect, 
and the plant ought to be grown in every greenhouse and con- 
servatory. 

In order to have my plant suitably furnislied with shoots its entire 
length, I necessarily prune it, as before noticed ; this I do in February. 
The consequence of this operation is the production of a number of 
new shoots in spring ; having such a supply I resolved, two years ago, 
to propagate the plant by cuttings taken otf when they were about two 
to three inches long, taking them at the origin, inserting them in sand, 
and plunging the pots in a hot-bed, they struck in the proportion of 
one-third. 

I had recourse to the following method of experiment, which suc- 
ceeded to my utmost expectation. At the time I took off the cuttings, 
as above stated, I tightly tied round a number of slioots a piece of 
small twine, putting it close under the lowest joints ; this caused the 
shoots to swell at those parts, and in about three weeks I cut tliem off, 
just below the swelling, inserted them in sand, and plunged them in a 
hot-bed, covered by bell glasses, and every cutting rooted directly. 

I have a plant of the fine Luculia Pinciana which I am treating in 
a similar manner to the above species, and I anticipate when it blooms 
it will form a highly ornamental companion thereto. 
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GREEN MOSS ON TREES. 

BY A nurseryman’s TRAVELLER. 

In discharging the duties of the office I sustain, I have annually to 
travel through every county in Great Britain ; this affords me numerous 
opportunities of noticing what comes under my view. 

I was very much surprised the past season to observe, in many 
instances, tiie unsightly appearance of both trees and shrubs in the 
immediate connexion of the mansions of tiie proprietors, even in the 
pleasure garden, shrubbery, &c., by being covered with a green powder 
which eventually becomes Moss. This was the more prevalent in low 
confined situations, but in higher sandy lands I saw many instances of 
the same defect. Now, it is very obvious, that where this green 
powder and Moss exist, as I above describe, it must close up the pores 
of the plant, and thereby prevent the vessels from being acted upon by 
the external air, &c, I likewise think it receives nourishment by ex- 
hausting the sap in the bark, which 1 perceive first begins to crack, 
and afterwards die and fall off. I am more confirmed in this opinion 
by having seen an experiment tried to destroy it ; this w^as done by 
using the common solution of soft soap and sulphur-vivum mixed with 
boiling lime water fill it became of the consistency of paint. This, 
when cold, was applied with a paint brush to part of the branches of a 
young tree that were covered with this green mould, yet the bark was 
free from cracks. The bark of the portion tiius dressed, in a short 
time, became quite clear, and entirely free, whilst the remainder of the 
tree was clothed iji its green garb. 

I very strongly advise all gardeners who have trees, shrubs, &c., 
infested in the way I deplore, to give them a sprinkling once or twice 
in the winter season, and I doubt not that it will answer their highest 
expectation. 

I think such attention is very desirable on all ornamental trees, 
shrubs, roses, e^c. 

I saw some young plantations of forest trees perishing by the in- 
jurious effects of the pest, although they appeared to have only been 
planted three or four years, and w'ith the exception of the then sum- 
mer’s green shoots were wholly covered with it. AVheri the trees were 
wet in the winter season, if a good sprinkling of lime dust were thrown 
over them, I am of opinion it would destroy the Moss, &c., and the 
trees would be free for years to come, if not for tlie rest of their 
growtli. I saw an experiment of it, which, in the case of some 
standard roses, not only was effective when first applied, but ever since 
they have been quite free and healthy, wliilst shrubs of other kinds 
around have been, and still are, infested, where the remedy had not 
been used. 

SELECT CARNATIONS, PICOTEES, AND PLNKS. 

Having attended nearly all the principal shows of florists’ flowers 
during the past season, as usual, we took notes of all the best we saw, 
these were the following : — 

VoL. XVII. No. 34.--N.S. 
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Flora’s Garland, rose flake ; Puxley’s Queen of Roses, r. f. ; Wake- 
field’s Paul Pry, crimson bizard ; Hale’s l^rince Albert, scarlet bizard^ ; 
Puxley’s Princess Royal, r. f. ; Hep worth’s Vivid, s, f. ; Jaques’s 
Georgiana, c. b. ; Brabbin’s Squire Meynell, purple flake; Fletcher’s 
Queen of England, r. f. ; Ely’s Lovely Ann, r. f. ; Addenbrook’s 
Lydia, s. f. ; Ely’s Lord Middleton, c. b. ; Bottomley’s Beauty of 
Brighouse, s. f. ; Mansley’s Beauty of Woodhouse, p. f. ; Taylor’s 
Lord Byron, p. f. ; Brown’s Bishop of Gloucester, s. f. ; Holmes’s 
Count Pauline, c. b. ; Ward’s Sarah Payne, pink and purple bizard ; 
Martin’s Splendid, s. b. ; Tvvitchett’s Don John, s. b. ; Barringer’s 
Earl Spencer, p. f. ; Barringer’s Premier, r. f. ; Jackson’s Squire 
Trow, p. f. ; Barringer s Apolla, r. f. ; Paly’s Mango, p. f. ; Elliott’s 
Brilliant, s. f. ; Paly’s Lord Milton, c. b. ; Easom’s Admiral Curzon, s. b. ; 
Colcut’s Brutus, s. b. ; Holliday’s Thomas Hewlett, c. b. ; Hollyoak’s 
Dido, s. f. Tlie above are of first-rate excellence, and all, or any })art 
will prove valuable, and form an approved selection for exhibiting at 
the floral shows or otherwise. 

PicoTEES. — 11. signifies heavy edge ; L. light edge. The former 
having a larger breadth of coloured margin than the latter. Jessop’s 
Sir William Middleton, h. red edge; Burroughs’ Mrs. Bevan, h. red 
edge; Cox’s Regina,!, purple edge; Burroughs’ Lady Smith,!, purple 
edge; May’s Juliet, 1. purple edge; Gidden’s Princess Royal, 1. red 
edge ; Dickson’s JMrs. IVahar, 1. rose edge ; Burroughs’ Miss Burdett 
Coutts, 1. red edge ; Brinkler’s Lady Chesterfield, h. purple edge ; 
Headley’s King James, h. red edge; P^dmond’s Jenny Lind, 1. red 
edge ; Wilson’s Miss Fanny Irby, h. rosy-scarlet edge ; Sliarp’s Duke 
of Wellington, h. red edge; Wilmer’s Princess Royal, h. rosy-scarlet 
edge; Syke’s PJiza, h. rose edge; PMmond’s P>nest, 1. red edge; 
Mrs. Ferdinand May’s Olivia, h. purple edge; Dickson’s Mr. Trahar, 
h. rosy-scarlet edge; Garratt’s Lady Dacre, 1. rose edge; Matthew’s 
Witch, 1. purple edge ; Marris's Prince of Wales, h. red edge ; Youell’s 
Gem, 1, red edge ; Barnard’s Mrs. Barnard, 1. rose edge ; Brinklow'’s 
Wonder, 1. purple edge ; Marris’s Prince Albert, 1. purple edge ; 
Green’s Queen Victoria, h. rose edge; Burroughs’ Nimrod, 1. rose 
edge ; Burroughs’ Amy, 1. purple edge. Any selection out of the 
above will prove of excellent quality in all respects. 

Yellow Picotees. — Martin’s Queen Victoria, Hoyle’s Topaz, 
May’s Seedling. Out of many exhibited, the above three are only 
worth recommending, the others being very defective. 

Seedling Picotees Exhibited. — Dodwell’s Mary, 1. red edge. 
The flower is full, petals fine form and substance, also perfectly smooth 
at tiie edges, a first-rate in all respects. It was shown at Slough, and 
obtained the extra prize offered for tlie best of any colour. Norman’s 
Lord Nelson, h. purple edge, white pure, edging rich and clear, an 
excellent flower. Norman’s Prince Alfred, h. purple edge, this too 
is a fine flower in all respects, white pure, and edging very distinct. 
Burroughs’ Lady Harriet Moore, 1. purple edge, white pure, and 
form excellent. Burroughs’ Lorina, a very similar flower to the last. 
Creed’s Miss Edwards, h. rosy-scarlet edge, a very good flower, 
having the coloured portion well defined. Matthew’s Juno, 1. lilac- 
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purple edge, a large good shaped flower. The above would form a 
first-rate collection. 

Seedling Carnations. — May’s Owen Glendovver, crimson bizarre, 
good white, with rich clear colours, and a full sized flower. May’s 
Falconbridge, pink bizarre, petals of good substance, and fine form. 
May’s Romeo, rose flake, large flower, white pure, edging rather pale, 
but it will be an useful flower. Barringer’s No. 100, scarlet flake, 
white clear, marking very distinctly defined, and free from the defects 
of spots ; at the all England Show it obtained the first prize in its 
class. Barringer’s Derby, scarlet bizarre, of excellent form, witli 
colours clear and distinct. 

Superb formed Pinks. — Norman’s Seedling, Smith’s Diana, 
Wilmer’s Laura, Norman’s Lord llardinge, Bead’s Jenny Lind, 
Looker’s Seedling, Kerr’s Harriet, Young’s Double X., Lady Mild- 
niay. Lord John Bussell, Smith’s Oxoniensis, Kirtland’s Prince Albert, 
Hodges’s Melona, Kent Hero, Joseph Sturge, Etchell’s Susannah, 
Beauty of Clayton Moor, Beauty of Blackburn, Duke of Devonshire. 


VERBENAS. 

The following are new French seedlings, in addition to the kinds 
noticed in p. 152. 

Louis Napoleon Buonaparte (Miellez). — Bich deep scarlet, with 
a very dark spot in the centre surrounding the montli of the tube, which 
is quite white, of good average shape, and the best we have seen of its 
class. 

John Salter (Chauviere). — pale red or scarlet w ith a deep crimson 
red spot in the centre, large size, and tolerable form. 

Mont Etna (Dufoy). — Heavy reddish crimson with a darker shade 
in the centre, large size and good form ; distinct. 

Charlotte Corday (Dufoy). — White changing to pale blue, as 
the flowers become fully blowui, which gives a novel appearance to tlie 
trusses, the inner flowers being wJiite encircled by pale blue ones ; 
good form. 

Princess Agate (Dufoy).— Very pale blue, good size and shape, 
and a neat grower. 

Iphigenie (Dufoy). — Lilac with crimson-red centre, beautifully 
shaded and striped wdtli deep blue ; of good form and a very large 
trusser, oue of the best. 

Marquis de Bidolfi (Cliauviere). — Shaded crimson w ith a small 
dark red eye, pretty. 

Belle Anzinoise (Defosse).— Blue w ith a small black eye, a free 
bloomer. 

Callestial (Chauviere). — Azure blue, very even and flat trusser, 
fine form, and in habit equal to Heloise. 

Ariadne (Salter).— Creamy buff, good trusser and passable shape ; 
distinct. 

General Lamoriciere (Defosse). — Deep crimson, rather dull, 
good shape and habit. 
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Salmon A (Cliauviere) deep salmon rose, lively and distinct in colour ; 
a remarkably free bloomer and well adapted for bedding*. 

General Cavaignac (Defosse). — Deep crimson with a darker 
centie, very large size and of good form. 

Luckece (Salter). — Lilac shaded and edged with blue purple, a 
large trusser and distinct. 

Eclipse (E})ps). — This is an English variety, in colour blush, 
regularly striped down the centre of each segment with pink. In 
form as good as the average, a free bloomer, and very pretty variety. 


REMARKS. 

New Petunia Count Ziciiy.” — This is a very beautiful Petunia 
and well adapted for pot cultivation, training over a w ire trellis, &c. 
The flowers are of intermediate size, the ground colour deep rosy 
crimson, clouded towards the limb-rnargin of the corolla with glowing 
purple, and having a good light centre, the throat being distinctly 
striated with dark pencillings. Some of the flowers eventually become 
rosy crimson seifs, and (interpersed with the darker ones) produce a 
very pretty appearance in contrast with the bright verdure of the 
leaves. 

Salvia patens alba. — As Salvia pateiis is admired for its fine 
blue, so the subject of our present notice will become a favourite from 
its whiteness. In foliage, robustness of habit and general appearance, 
if we except the inflorescence, it is of course, as the name imports, but 
a counterpart of S, paicjis. Tlie flowers are equal in size to the latter, 
and of a snow^y whiteness, having, however, an inconspicuous tinge of 
a pale blue (which enhances rather than detracts from its merit) in the 
centre of tlie lower lip of each flower. It will doubtless be found a 
useful acquisition to the flower garden, and all the more desirable for 
being a white Salvia patens. 

Manure for Gardens. — Sulphate of Ammonia, — Half an ounce 
to a gallon of water is a powerful stimulant, but must only be applied as 
you would water ; the soil should be .soaked. Two waterings will be 
found sufficient.— Soot, at the rate of six quarts to a hogshead of water, 
and stirred well, till it dissolves, is an excellent liquid manure 
may be applied much oftener, and on a larger scale. Guano, — Half 
an ounce to a gallon of water is strong enough to be used with 
advantage, without danger of injuring anything ; and two or three 
applications, a month apart, will not be too much. These liijuid ma- 
nures are most efficacious when applied to plants that have filled their 
pots with roots, and want shifting, for it gives new life, and protracts 
the starving point some w'eeks ; but weak as they may be supposed to 
be if applied without intermission, long together they will do mischief. 
— Gardener^ s Journal, 

A List of Plants for a Vase, &c.. — What flowers are most 
suitable for stone vases, two to three feet in diameter, stationed on the 
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lawn, combining an upright plant, such as a Fuchsia, with others that 
will hang down the sides of the vase? — G. b. n. 

[In numerous instances, vases are removed at the end of summer 
from out-door situations, and are placed where they are protected from 
the effects of winter. In these cases, plants grown in pots can be 
turned into the vases early in spring, and become ornaments for the 
entire season. We have known others having plants that are perma- 
nent ones, but the vases are removed with tlie plants retained into a 
suitable place of \\ inter protection. There are plants which endure 
the severity pr winter in a vase without iiijury. The first metliod is 
what we have adopted for many years. The following kinds we have 
j)roved to answer fully : — 

Fuchsias, both dark and light flowered ; Clematis Sieboldii, white, 
with dark eye ; Clematis azurea grandiflora, blue ; Sollya hetero- 
phylla, blue ; Tropmolum canariense, yellow ; Eccrernocarpus scaber, 
orange red; IMaiirandia Barclayana, blue; also the white variety; 
Caprifolium flexuosum (Honeysuckle), yellow ; Caprifolium gratuiu 
(evergreen ditto), red and white ; Caprifolium seinpervirens (trumpet 
ditto), scarlet, and the floribunda, scarlet ; also, the splendens, scarlet. 
There is another variety, called the aurea ; the flowers are an orange- 
golden colour. These four trumpet-flowered are very distinct and 
handsome. Bignonia radieans lutea, yellow ; Bignoiiia radicans major, 
orange red ; Bignonia capreolata, purple ; Passiflora cserulea, blue ; 
Jasminum revolutum, bright yellow ; Sutherlandia frutescens (pea- 
formed flower), scarlet; Dabaecia polifolia (Irish Heath), purple; 
also the white-flowered variety. These are readily trained up to fine 
bushes. Edwardsia grandiflora, yellow })ea-flowered ; Escallonia rubra, 
red; also the white-flowered variety; Cytisus filipes, white ; Cytisus 
Atleeana, yellow ; Cytisus purpureus, purple ; also the white variety ; 
Hibiscus Syriacus (Altlima frutex), white, red, purple, striped, and 
rose, both single and double flowers. These are readily pruned to any 
desired form. Hydrangea hortensis, rose ; also the blue variety ; 
Spirea prunifolia, while ; Boses, of which there are many of the 
Chinese, Hybrid Chinese, Noisette, Bourbon, and Evergreen classes, 
peculiarly adapted to bloom from the beginning of June to November. 
Dwarf standards or climbers are most easily formed to any shape 
desirable. The Chinese, crimson, red, scarlet, and other colours, are 
splendid, as are the beautiful white-clustered Ainie Vibert, Noisette, 
aiid the handsome white Ayrshire, Thoresbyana. Cur space, at 
present, prevents us giving an extended list. Genista canai iensis, 
yellow ; Heliotropium Voltairianum, rich blue, large heads of flower, 
it forms a fine tree ; Abutilon venosum, golden yellow, with a rich 
crimson net-uork {see vol. for 1847, Feb. Plate); Pentstemon 
gigantea elegans, rich crimson ; P. gentianoides alba, white ; P. gen- 
tianoides vera, blue ; Cuphea strigulosa, yellow, green, and red ; C. 
platycentra, crimson, black, and wdiite. These are very interesting 
and beautiful, blooming very profusely. Petunias, tree-like plants, in 
great variety and beauty, from May to November; Ceaiiothiisazureus, 
blue ; Pelargoniums, scarlets and blush varieties, which, by pruning, 
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form very handsome objects ; Plumbago Larpentcs^ blue ; this is a 
splendid object when in bloom {see last Month’s Plate). 

There are many showy flowers, very suitable to be planted around 
the inside of the vase, the brnnches of which hang over the edge, as 
Anagallis, red, orange, and blue-flowered; Verbenas, numerous 
colours ; Bouvardia, scarlet ; Campanula pumila, dwarf blue, also tlie 
white variety ; these have a very pretty appearance. Phlox Nuttalli, 
white with dark eye; Hemimeris linearis, scarlet; Lobelia eriiius, 
blue, as well as many annuals of a pendant character, such as Collinsia 
bicolor, nemophila insignis, &c. In the above list there are many 
plants of a climbing habit, these are easily brought to any form, py- 
ramidal, globular, &c., but we do not advise a stiff form, but the 
outline to be as natural as may be consistent with an approach to the 
form desired. AVe have used small larch trees, shortening the branches, 
somewhat, and allowed the climber, or trained plant, to be secured to 
the parts remaining. By such attention, Tropseolum canariense, 
Clematis Sieboldii, Climbing Roses, &c., are brought to the desired 
height and the branches are allowed to hang down as low as desired. 
We have only given a list of such plants as bloom nearly all the 
summer and autumn seasons. — C onpuctok.] 

Tulips. — B eing a young florist, and anxious to make a few additions 
to my Tulip bed, you would much oblige me by givingthe names of 
eight of each class, suitable to the pocket of a working man. — a. s. 

— Lady Middleton, Heroine, Flamed Triomphe Royalc, 
Camellius, Aglaia, Catherine, La Vandycken, Count de W'rgennes. 

Royal Sovereign, ]\ragnuni Bonnm, Captain AVhite, 
Polyphemus, Pilot, Earl St. Vincent, Surpass Catafalque, Lord 
Milton. Byhhtmem . — Violet Alexander, Princess Royal, Lilliard, 
FTorwich Baguet, Criterion, A^an Amburg, Bacchus, Lady Flora 
Hastings.]— {Midland Florist.) 

Superb Autumn Blooming Hybrid Pcrpctucd : Lady 

Sefton, lilac blush ; Lady A. Peel, rosy carmine ; Louis Bordillon, 
rose ; Jacques Laffitte, cherry crimson, edges pale t ]\Irs. Elliot, rosy 
purple; Comtesse Duchatel, rose; La Reine, pink tinged with lilac ; 
Dr. Marx, carmine; Marquisa P^occella, pink, blush edges; AVilliam 
Jesse, crimson, tinged with lilac; Madame Laflay, rosy crimson; 
Edward Jesse, crimson, shaded dark ])urple; Baronne Prevost, pale 
rose ; Duchess of Sutherland, ditto ; Lawrence de Montmorency’ rosy 
pink, tinged with lilac; Du Roi, or crimson; Mogador; Madame 
Aime, pale flesh, nearly white. Bourbon : Acidalie, blush white ; 
Amai anti ne, purplish rose; Comte d’Eu ; Madame Desprez, rosy 
lilac ; Celimene, clear blush ; Irina; Armosa, bright pink ; Comice 
de Seine et Marne, crimson; Queen, fawn-coloured rose; Pierre de 
St. Cyr, pale rose ; Vicomte de Cassey, lively red ; Le Grenadier 
light criinson ; Due de Cliartre.s, deep rose ; Souchet, deep crimson 
j)urple. lea: Caroline, blush pink, centre rose; Comte de Pari« 
%ht crimson tinged with lilac. China ; Mrs. Bosanquet, pale flesh • 
Cramoisie Superieure, velvetty crim.son. ' 




&c., should be placed in their winter quarters, in a 


dry, sunny, sheltered spot, but, at the same time, where a free circu- 
lation of air can be admitted on all proper occasions. The surface soil 
must be loosened, and a slight sprinkling of fresh compost be spread 
over it. Any plants out in the open beds, as Lobelias, &c., should be 
taken up and potted for winter preservation in pits, frames, &c. In 
taking up the bulbs of Tigridias, let all the soil be retained that will 
adhere, and allow them to be preserved therein ; it will gradually dry, 
and they will be preserved very perfect. Chrysanthemums grow n in 
the open ground, and required for blooming in-doors, should be taken 
up as entire as possible, and be potted with due care ; they will bloom 
fine. All tender kinds of plants, as Scarlet Geraniums, Verbenas, in 
fact every kind requiring winter protection, should be housed imme- 
diately ; it is bad policy to put off a single day longer. Already we 
have had slight frost which has injured the tender things in some 
places ; it is very probable a sudden and severe visit will soon occur. 
All plants like light ; place them as near to the glass as convenience 
will allow, the farthest off the worst. Tender Roses, growm out of 
doors, should have protection over the roots, &c., or be taken up and 
housed. (See Calendar for October, 1 848, relative to soil, planting, &c.) 

Dahlias.— L et the crow'n of the roots be covered, heaping a few 
inches deep of soil around the stems. 

Shrubs of all kinds may now be planted. (See remarks in our 
September Calendar.) 

Shrubs, &c., for Winter Bloom. — Such as are to bloom early 
should be gradually prepared, potted immediately, if required, and by 
the middle of the month introduce such as are desired to bloom by 
Christmas into the house or pit. The kinds w hich are wtII deserving 
such attention are Roses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Azaleas, Kalinias, 
Persian Lilacs, Andromedas, Carnations, Pinks, of which Anne Boleyn 
is the best. Rhododendrons, Rhodora, Deulzias, Ribes, Spirea pruni- 
folia, Mezereum, Gardenias, Cupheas, Heliotropes (the new' blue is 
fine), Scarlet Pelargoniums, Cactus, Eranthemums, Justicias, Salvia, 
(jresnerias, Corrseas, Chinese Primrose, Aconites, Mignonette, Prim- 
roses, Cinerarias, Stocks, Persian Iris, Crocus, Cyclamens, Sweet 
Violets, Hyacinths, Lily of the Valley, &c. 

IN THE GEEENHOUSE, STOVE, 

If the stock is not housed, it ought to be done immediately, and, as 
lias been observed in a former Calendar, mucli judicious attention is 
necessary in the placing properly a mixed collection of plants. Care 
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must be taken so that one plant may receive something like its proper 
treatment without interfering materially with the well-being of its 
neighbours ; and whilst the tender ones must be placed in the best part 
for protection from cold wind, &c., as Polygalas, Pimeleas, Lesche- 
naultias, Aphelexis, Baroneas, Gompholobiums, Croweas, and Diosmas, 
are always injured by being placed where there is a current of wind. 
Let each plant have all the space possible, and the robust large-leaved 
kinds, and the very slender delicate sorts, should be kept as separate as 
can be arranged, so as to allow a due circulation of air. Always be 
careful that the pots, &c., be perfectly clean before arranged for their 
winter situation. Re-pot Cinerarias, &c. Let Camellias which are to 
bloom early be placed in a w^armer situation, also any Chinese or 
Indian Azaleas, so that they may be gradually advancing. In water- 
ing the stock of plants, let it be done, as far as practicable, in the early 
part of the day, so tliat any excess may be dried up before evening, 
and damps be avoided, or otherwise mouldiness will ensue. Give all 
possible air in suitable weather. 

Pelargoniums. — The plants headed down some weeks back, now 
have pushed shoots an inch or two long ; the shoots should be thinned 
so as to leave only a proper proportion. The plants must now be re- 
potted in order to have the roots well established before winter com- 
mences. In doing this, shake off the exhausted soil, and shorten some 
of the long roots, or cut others clean awaj', so that young fibres which 
is essential to the vigour of next bloom, liave a free drainage in the 
pots. If a compost, such as is recommended by Mr. Cock in a former 
Number, is not possessed, then take turfy loam well chopped up, with 
an equal portion of sandy peat and well rotted leaf mould, and half the 
quantity of well rotted dung. After potting, place them in a frame, 
or similar erection, to induce them to push root soon, and keep them 
shaded from hot sun. Give air in the (lay time, and be careful not to 
give overmuch water at the roots, for if saturated they will be injured. 


NEW AND SUDERB-FORMED PHLOXES, SUITABLE FOR 
ANY SELECT COLLECTION. 

Florida, white, shaded with lilac, rose eye. MulahiUs ^ rosy-peach, 
with lilac eye. Ejcquisitc, lilac, with wliite eye. Madame. Frohel, 
w hite, w ith pink eye. Chuteauhrmnd^ rosy-purple, streaked with lilac, 
light eye. General Duvirier, white, with purj)le eye. Tphifjenie, 
white, mottled with carmine, and deep rose eye. Bicolor ^ lilac, 
bordered wdth wdjite. Rodigaze^, lilac-purple, bordered with white*. 
Ne plus Ultra, purple, and ro.se eye. Reine Louise, wliite, strijied 
with rose. Alba purpurea violacea, white, shaded wdlh lilac, and red 
e3'e. Mon^sieur Affre, white, with violet eye. Alba grandijlora, 
wdiite, superb. Mont Blanc, wdiite, very free bloomer. Eliza, rosy- 
lilac, with white eye. Pucelle de Nancy, white, with a pink eye. 
Albion, large pure white, but occasionally a branch will b(‘ar flowers 
spotted with rose. Coldiana, lilac, with white edges. Anais, wdiite, 
with a deep purple eye, Princess Helena, white, striped with lavender. 
Madame Coursell, flesli-colour, with w liite eye. Baron de Adswaerd, 
rosy-purple, bright carmine e/e. Monsieur Vantre, rose, violet eye. 










NOVEMBER, 1849. 

fl[L[L(y)©¥[SATa©K!©o 

RHODODENDRON DALHOUSI^. 

(LaDV DaLIIOUSIE’s lllIODODEM)KO\.) 


I N our Number for July (p. loG) we had the ^aatificatioii to notice 
Dr. Hooker’s splendid work on the Rhododendrons of the Eastern 
Himalaya Mountains, from which we gave an abbreviated abstract, de- 
scribing the species he had discovered. Preeminent amongst them is 
Vol. XVII. No. ^ 
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the magnificent plant of which we are enabled, by the kindness of a 
correspondent, to publish the accompanying representation, 
from a model. It will have been observed, in our previous » 

that Dr. Hooker discovered this species growing on the trunks 
trees, on ascending the Tonglo mountain, at an elevation of about 8,C 
feet. Tlie plant forms a spreading shrub of from six to eight feet big i, 
and the branches bear leaves and flowers only at their extremities ; the 
latter, besides being very large and handsome, diffuse a very sweet 
odour. There can be no doubt it will form one of the most noble ot 
conservatory shrubs, and in all probability require very little protection 
from the weather. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Anemone Japonica. 

We have previously noticed that a pretty variety had been raised in the 
Horticultural Society’s garden. It is now in profuse bloom. Tlic 
flowers are flesh coloured, and of a more regular formation and firmness 
than the original species. It is a hybrid between A. Japonica and 
A. Sylvestris, the former having rich rose-coloured flowers, and the 
other Mdiite. Every flower-garden ought to contain a number of patches 
of the A. Japonica, blooming, as it does, so profusely from June to 
November. This variety is a pretty addition, and merits similar atten- 
tion. They spread rapidly. 

Abronia umbellata. 

This very pretty sweet-flowering plant is found to do well out of 
doors in summer, growing it in a sheltered^ warm situation, and having 
the stems trained erect among twiggy branches. In this manner we 
find it grow rapidly and bloom very freely. If the shoots be allowed to 
lie upon the ground, they w ill only do w'ell whilst the surface is dry 
and warm, but when the soil is continuously wet, tlie plant generally 
perishes. It is one of the most lovely flowering plants, when properly 
grown, and ought to be in every greenhouse, frame, pit, or flower- 
garden in summer. 

Brassavola Digbyana-“Mr. Digby’s. 

Orchidea;. Gynandria Monandria, 

This very remarkable species of Brassavola, is a native of Honduras. 
It has recently flowered in the orchideous house of the Royal Gardens 
of Kew. Each stem bears a terminal, large, fragrant flower, six inches 
across. Lip a cream-coloured white. Sepals and petals a pale purplish- 
green, faintly striped. (Figured in Bot, Mag, 4474.) 

Cm RITA MooNir. 

Some months back we figured this splendid species. The plant blooms 
very freely under the same treatment given to Gloxinias, Gesneras, &c. 
It deserves to be in every collection. 
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Delphinium magnipicum. — Magnificent Larkspur. 

The plant grows erect, tall, but branching. The flowers are large, 
of a brilliant blue colour, with a white centre, and are produced from 
May to September. It is a very handsome variety, and is in the col- 
lection of plants at Mr. Godwin’s nursery. 

Delphinium ciERULESCENS florepleno. — Double bluish- 
coloured. 

The centre part of the flower is a mixture of rose and blue, with the 
edges blue, and the flower a full double flower. Very pretty. 

Delphinium azureum. — Azure blue. 

A light sky-blue, and a full double flower. Very pretty. These 
beautiful varieties are well worthy a place in the flower-garden. 

Escallania macrantha. Large red-flowered. 

This very fine species is a native of Chiloe, from whence it was sent 
to Messrs. Veitch’s. It is far the handsomest of the genus, and proves 
to be a hardy shrub, growing robust, about a yard high. The flowers 
are borne in large terminal panicles. Each blossom is tubular, wide, 
half an inch long, with the ends of the five spreading petals being nearly 
three-quarters of an inch across. It begins to bloom early in June, find 
continues to the end of summer. It is a very valuable addition to our 
hardy shrubs. (Figured in Hot, Mag, 4473.) 

Funkia grandiflora. 

• 

This pretty species is proved to be quite hardy. The flowers are 
white, long, tube-shaped, and having the delicious fragrance of the 
Tuberose. It should have a dry subsoil, and be in a warm sheltered 
situation. It succeeds well, too, in the greenhouse or pit-frame. 

Fuchsia pumila. 

This pretty plant grows about a foot high ; foliage very small, and 
the flowers having red tube and sepals, with a rich blue-violet corolla. 
It blooms very profusely. 

Gonolobus Martianus. 

An asclepiadeoiis plant, a native of Brazil, which has bloomed in the 
stove at the Royal Gardens of Kcw. It is a soft- wooded, twining plant, 
of rapid growth, bearing numerous umbellate bunches of flowers. Each 
blossom is of five petals, white, with a deep green radiating ring at the 
centre, an incii across. It is a very suitable plant to cover a pillar 
or trellis quickly, and with its profusion of flow^ers produces a pretly 
effect. (Figured in Hot, Mag, 4472.) 

Gloxinia Knightii. 

The flowers are well expanded and of firm texture. They are w hite, 
stained inside with a brilliant carmine. It is a handsome variety. 

Gloxinia Perryana. 

The flowers are of a fine red colour, stained inside with a rich crimson* 
A very beautiful variety. Both the above deserve a place in every 
collection. 

z2 
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GeSNERA PICT a. 

TJlis fine new s})ecies is in profuse bloom at the Royal Gardens of 
Kew, and a considerable number are in a successive state of culture for 
blooming through winter up to next summer. So of the Gesnera ze- 
brina. The flowers of the former species are of more brilliant colours 
than the latter. Every greenhouse or sitting-room should be orna- 
mented M'ith them from this time to next April. We never saw them 
grown so well as at the Kew Gardens. They are first grown in pans 
about six inches deep, in leaf-mould, and a portion of loam, with a rather 
liberal sprinkling of pieces of charcoal in it. After attaining the height 
of six or eight inches, they are potted (carefully keeping all the ball 
possible) into large-sized pots, well drained, and into a compost as 
above, with about equal parts of leaf-mould and loam. In the stove at 
Ivew we have seen specimens near four feet high, having a spike of 
bloom more than two feet long. The Achimenes picta is treated in a 
similar manner, and with proportionate success. They are fine winter 
ornaments. 

IpoMa:A. 

In the stove at Messrs. Rollisson's nursery, of Tooting, where it has 
recently bloomed very freely. It was sent from Java. The flo>vers in 
form very mucli resemble the Petunia, of a rich crimson-violet with a 
white margin. Each blossom is two inches across. 

MeTROSIDEUOS FLORIDA. — COPIOUS-FLOWERING. 

• 

This charming plant is a native of the dense forests of New Zealand, 
and bloomed in this country for the first time last summer, in the green- 
house at the Royal Gardens of Kew. It is a liandsome shrub, leaves 
shining green, oval, about an inch and a-half long. The flowers are 
])roduced in large terminal coryinbous heads, of a brilliant red colour. 
It is very probable tliis fine plant would flourish in the open air in Devon 
and Cornwall, and the south and west of Ireland. It deserves a jdace 
in every greenhouse or conservatory, and to be tried in the open air 
wherever likely to succeed. (Figured in JJot. 3Ia(j, 4471.) 

Nympilea ampla. — ^Broad-leaved Water Lily. 

This interesting species requires to be grown in the stove, or warm 
greenhouse. The leaves are very large, a purplish-green above, and a 
purplish-red below. The flowers rise above the water, and are white, 
nearly six inches across. The stamens are numerous, and of a bright 
yellow, contrasting nicely v/ith the white petals. (Figured in JBot. May, 
4469.) 

Oncidium Rigbyanum. 

This handsome flowering species was purchased by Mr. Henderson, of 
Pine Apple-place Nursery, at a sale of the nursery stock of the late Mr. 
Rigby of Brompton. The flower .scape is a foot long, branching, bear- 
ing a profusion of flowers, of a lemon-yellow colour varied with dark 
brown marbled spots. The labellum is of a brighter yellow, also 
spotted. It is a very neat species, well meriting cultivation. Each 
blossom is nearly two inches across. (Figured in Pax, Mug, Bot,) 
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Pleroma elegans. 

This splendid Melastoma-like plant has by some persons been con- 
demned as a shy bloomer, but this has arisen in consequence of a wrong 
treatment having been pursued. We have seen fine bushes of it (not 
long, unsightly, naked ones) in profuse bloom, and almost covered with 
its blossoms, each as large as a crown-piece, and of a very rich violet- 
purple colour, producing a splendid appearance. 

It has usually been treated as a stove plant ; and growing rapidly, 
without frequent stopping it is liable to become naked. It has, how- 
ever, been discovered that it should be treated as a cold greenhouse 
plant ; that it must be kept in a comparatively dormant state in the 
dead season by having a very small portion of moisture to tlie root, only 
just to save the plant from its leaves withering. The compost should 
consist of loam and peat in equal parts, with a tolerable sprinkling of 
sand, and to have a liberal drainage of a few pieces of broken bones, or 
bits of charcoal, rough turf, &c. When it begins to grow, in spring, 
it should be placed in the most sunny and airy situation in the green- 
house, and near to tlie glass, till the middle of May. A gradual in- 
crease of water should be given to the roots, and occasional syringing 
over and under the leaves. Whilst it is in its growing state stop the 
VERY rampant shoots to strengthen the weaker, and at an early stage 
of growth such a thinning of the shoots slmuld take place that only 
a due proportion are retained to bloom and regularly form the plant. 
Wlien the plant has about completed its annual growth, less water must 
be given both at the roots and over head, but not so as to allow it to 
dag. At this period it must be taken from the greenhouse and be placed 
in the open air, fully exposed to sun, light, and air, in order that the 
shoots be well ripened^ or they will not produce flowers, so that all pos- 
sible oj)eration of the full sun’s rays must be allowed, to have the wood 
fully matured. It is advisable to have the pot plunged in coal-ashes, or 
the pot be placed within another having a space between them, in which 
moss can be prcvssed, and be moistened occasionally. These precautions 
are necessary to preserve the roots from being scorched by the hcatetl 
sides of the pot. While thus placed in the open air, give only just (mougli 
water to keep the plant from withering. If wet weather occur, a piece 
of slate or tile being laid over the top of the pot will prevent an undue 
watering of the roots. After the perfecting of the wood, and formation 
of the flower-buds, the plant may be placed in the greenhouse, duly 
watered, &c., and it will bloom in profusion, so as literally to be covered, 
and be one of the most ornamental objects of the greenhouse. 

Carnations. 

Wallis’s Cradley Pet, — A first-rate scarlet flake. The petal is 
of fine form and substance, and the white good. The colour is rich, 
and well-defined in its marking. 

Slater’s Constellation. — A high coloured rich crimson bizarre, 
of good form and substance. 

Bunn’s Loud Lewisham. — A brilliant scarlet bizarre, fine form, of 
good substance, and a first-rate flower in all respects. 
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Haine’s Defiance — A fine scarlet-flake, the colour rich, well- 
defined, and white better than most others. Form excellent. 

Ely’s Great Northern. — A purple-flake, pure white, purple, rich, 
and very distinctly defined. Form excellent and of good substance. A 
superb flower. 

Roses. 

The following Roses were the best shown by all the Rose exhibitors 
at the Cliiswick Gardens in June last. They arc suitable for any 
garden. Paul Perras, Adam, Geaiit des Batailles, Coupe de Ilebe, 
Souvenir Malmaison, Madame Plantier, Amie Vibert, and Duke of 
Devonshire. 

Azaleas. 

The following w ere the best Indian Azaleas exhibited at the Shows in 
and around London during tlie past season. 

Azalea 1 very an a. — Wliite, spotted and streaked with briglit rose. 
Each flower being three inches across. 

A. FORMOSA. — The flowers are from four to five inches across, bright 
red slightly spotted with maroon-crimson. It is a very profuse 
bloomer. 

A. Beauty of Reigate. — White, striped and spotted with orange- 
scarlet. Very good form. 

A. cARAMBROLi. — Flowers of fine form, a pinky flesh-colour with a 
M^hite margin, and spotted with deep crimson. 

Picotees. 

IIollyoake’s Duke of Rutland. — A light edged purple of first- 
rate excellence; in all respects amply repays our respected friend for 
his industry in attempts to improve this beautiful class of flowers. 

Hollyoake’s Mary. — Another light-edged rich purple, very clear 
and distinct in its coloured margin. Tlie petal is of good substance 
and form. A first-rate variety. 

Harrison’s Pic Nic. — A superb heavy red-edged flower; wdiile 
good, and its colouring very distinct. It is in the way of the ,'much 
admired Headley’s King James. 

Dodwell’s Mrs. Turner. — ^A heavy [edged purple; petals good 
shape and substance. 

Dodwell’s Alfred. — Another heavy edged purple. Good form, 
and its coloured margin clear and distinct. 


In the Royal Gardens op Kew. 

Eric a Daibocia, or Irish Heath. — A quantity of this charming 
species, with its fine rosy-purple blossoms, have been in fine bloom for 
some time, and still are, as also the beautiful white flowered variety. 
They are growing in the clumps on the lawns, and near the walks, and 
being near the edges they have a pretty effect. These neat and liand- 
some shrubby plants deserve to be in every collection. 

(Enotheka Dkummondi. — A bed of tJiis rich yellow flowering 
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plant Iiacl a beautiful effect, it was very showy at the closing part of the 
(lay. If a yellow flower is desired for such purpose this answers well. 
As it is an annual plant it is readily provided. 

Pelargonium Unique. — This handsome variety is an excellent one 
for bedding. Its rich purple-velvet flowers, borne in profusion, have a 
pretty effect. The leaves, too, are beautifully curled, and have an 
interesting appearance. The plants were about a foot high. 

Lantana Sellowii. — A bed of this was in bloom, and its vast pro- 
fusion of purple flowers with a white eye had a neat and beautiful 
appearance. AVe have seen it tried as a bedding plant in other places, 
but here its blooming was beyond comparison. It was grown in a 
compost of loam and leaf-mould, 

A bed of each of the following Calceol areas were in full bloom, 
C, AMPLEXiCAULis : the flowers are of a delicate primrose yellow, large, 
and in fine heads. This is the handsomest kind. C. viscosissima : it 
blooms profusely, and of a rich yellow. It is second best. C. integri- 
FOLiA : this is a most profuse bloomer, the flowers are small, and not of 
so rich a yellow colour as the previous sort. 

Verbena Barkerii. — It is one of the creeping varieties, but a most 
profuse bloomer. The vivid scarlet flowers were so dazzling, that they 
quite overpowered the sight when standing near the bed. 

Marvel of Peru. — A fine collection of these charming flowers 
have been in profuse bloom for a long time. The contrast of white, 
yellow, rose, red, flesh-colour, &c., produced a pretty efiect. This 
charming tribe of flowers deserve more general cultivation, both for 
their beauty, profusion, and long period of bloom. The roots aro 
preserved like Dahlias, and so replanted. 


New Plants, &c., in the Horticultural Society’s Garden. 

Wistaria Sinensis: alba. Wiiite-flowered. (Mr. Fortune 
sent this from China.) — According to Siebold, the Chinese have many 
varieties of the AVistaria (or Glycine) Sinensis. Of these a pure w hite 
one has flowered in the garden. It differs in no other respect from 
the lilac kind ; but, w hen plentiful, it will produce a pretty effect by 
being inarched uj)on the branches of the latter. 

CaoLOGYNE AsrERATA. (Received in flower from T. Twu*sdcii 
Hodges, Esq., May 30, 1849.) — This orchid is much tlie finest of all 
the Codogynes. It is a native of Borneo, and flow ered in the garden 
of Ileinsted I’ark in such profusion that not fewer than eight spikes 
were j)roduced at the same time. Each of these spikes is nearly a foot 
long, and, hanging downwards, bears tw'elve or fourteen magnificent 
white flowers, full three inches in diameter w'hen spread open. They 
have a firm fleshy texture, are a pale cream colour, except the lip, 
which is riclily marked witli brownish-yellow veins, springing from a 
rugged bright orange central ridge. 

Mimulus tricolor: Hartweg. (Raised from seeds brought 
borne by Mr. Hartw eg, and said to be collected on the plains of the 
Sacramento valley, in California.) — An annual, soft and covered with 
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delicate glandular hairs. Leaves pale green, oblong-lanceolate, taper- 
ing to the base. The flowers, which are about two inches long, grow 
singly and nearly sessile in the axils of the leaves ; they have a long 
narrow plaited unequal calyx, beyond which projects the very slender 
tube of the corolla, which then widens into a funnel-shaped limb, with 
an oblique border cut into five nearly equal rounded lobes. Its general 
colour is bright pink, with a deep crimson spot at the base of each 
lobe, and a bright yellow stain along the lower lip. As far as its cul- 
tivation is understood, it appears as if it would be best to treat it as a 
half-hardy annual. It is a delicate growing plant, with very neat 
party-coloured flowers, well repaying any care required for its culti- 
vation. 

Epidendrum fbagrans : Swartz ; var. megalanthum. (Presented 
to the Society by G. U. Skinner, Esq., in July, 1848, and said to be 
from Guatemala.) The flowers are full four inches in diameter, of a 
pale clear greenish white, and the lip is vividly marked by clean stripes 
of very rich crimson. It is quite a giant of its kind, for the pseudo- 
bulbs and leaves, taken together, are sometimes eighteen inches long. 
It is best grown in the coolest part of the orchid -house, potted in fibry 
peat, with half-decayed leaves, and libemlly supplied with moisture 
during the growing season. It is a very desirable plant, with large 
fragrant flowers. 

PiEONiA Moutan : VERSICOLOR. (Rcccived from Mr. Fortune, in 
April, 1846, from the north of China, and said to be the Tee-lok,’* 
a greenish-white kind.) Flowers large, semi-double, or probably 
quite double, with large broad petals, very irregularly arranged and 
cut on the edges, deep purple near the base, fading to a rosj'^ lilac near 
the outsides. Very handsome, showy, and distinct. 

Pa?onia Moutan : atrosanguinea. (Received from Mr. Fortune 
in May, 1846, marked dark purjde,” from Hong Kong, and from 
Shangliae, as ‘‘ very dark, nearly black.”) Flowers a good double 
dark crimson. It is a handsome deep blood coloured variety, the 
darkest of all the tree Paeonies yet in cultivation. 


CULTURE OF LESCHENAULTIA FORMOSA. 

BY A FOREMAN OF A LONDON NDBSERY. 

This beautiful flowering plant has now been brought to a state of per- 
fection in growth which a few years back would have been deemed 
impossible. The noble specimens seen at the London Floral Exhi- 
bitions are full proof of the truth asserted. I am accustomed to 
exhibit on those occasions, and am always glad to be taught what I do 
not know of an useful character, and am equally pleased to contribute 
to the advantage of others. By the following mode of treatment I 
grow this beautiful plant, equal in size and merit to any other ex- 
hibitor. 

Early in spring I took four healthy young plants growing in thirty- 
two sized pots, and had them potted in twenty -four’s, as follows: — In 
a compost formed of the following proportions, viz., one-half rough 
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turfy sandy peat, one-sixth silver sand, and the rest of rich yellow turfy 
loam, and a scattering of bits of charcoal. The soils had been obtained 
a year before in a turfy state, and been chopped up and turned two or 
three times. I had a drainage of broken pots, one inch and a-half 
deep, and over them some bits of chopped sod, to prevent the compost 
becoming mixed with the drainage, so as to preveiit a free passage for 
the water to filler away. I removed a portion of the old ball, and 
then potted the plants carefully in the compost, keeping the crown of 
the roots as high as the rim of the pot, so that the water drains slightly 
away from the stem of the plant. When this precaution is not observed 
the plant is somewhat liable to perish. After potting I placed the 
plants in a light and airy part of the greenhouse, giving a judicious 
attention to watering. In tlie last week in July 1 found the pots so 
filled with roots, that I re-potted the plants into sixteen-sized pots, 
keeping the balls entire. I retained them in the greenhouse till the 
end of August, when I placed them in a sheltered situation for about 
a month, to harden the shoots, and prepare them for the winter’s cool 
temperature. During winter I had them in the coolest, but lightest, 
situation ; as I have observed where the plants are treated with more 
than just kept from frost, they draw up weakly, become unsightly, and 
are soon damaged by wet, or other casualty. In March following I 
again re-potted them, as done previously, into the next larger sized 
pots, in which I kept them till August last, then put them into eights, 
in which they now are, perfect specimens of successful growth. The 
plants when young had nice leading shoots, I had them secured to a 
central stick, and thus continued the training, so that each plant forms 
a handsome and regular cone of branches, from the broadest at the 
base to tlie summit. Each plant is now three feet high, or a little 
more, above the rim of the pot. When in bloom they were one blaze 
of rich crimson, and most beauteous specimens, amply repaying for the 
attention I had given. 

Thinking it advisable to have an annual stock of two new plants, in 
case of the decease of the old plants, I had some other young onas 
potted in March last, and in all other respects subsequently properly 
treated during the past season. I purpose continuing to pursue this 
course of provision, and so dispense with the old ones when they 
become unsightly from any casualty, or die away. 

I have two plants of the deliglitful blue L. biloba, in course ;of 
similar treatment, and in order to render them bushy, I have stopped 
the leads of the shoots, excepting the central one, and they now are 
fine vigorous specimens. One of them was shown tlie past season at 
Chiswick and the Regent’s Park Gardens, and its equal I have not seen 
for a dense mass of rich blue flow^ers. 


REMARKS ON ALSTROMERIAS. 

This is one of the most showy stove, greenhouse, and frame plants, 
and some are nearly hardy. At one time it was brought into repute, 
by the ofler of prizes for them at floral exhibitions, but from some 
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cause or other they fell into disrepute, and we rarely see them now 
in collections. The most showy species are — 

Acutifolia, red and yellow, flowers in September; nearly hardy 
climber. 

Auraniiaca, orange, flowers in June ; greenhouse. 

Edulis^ red, flowers in July ; a stove climber. 

Flos Martini^ white and purple, flowers in June; stove perennial. 

H(cmantha^ orange and red, flowers in July ; stove perennial. 

Hirtella, red and yellow, flowers in July ; a hardy climber. 

Jjujtu^ scarlet, flowers in March ; a stove perennial, fragrant. 

Neillii, pale rose, flowers in June; a greenhouse perennial. 

Oculata^ rosy purple, flowers in June ; a greenhouse climber, 

Ovatay red and yellow, flowers in June; a hardy climber. 

Palliduy pinkish red, flowers in June; a greenhouse perennial. 

Pauciflora^ orange and green, flowers in September; a stove 
climber. 

Pelegrinay striped, flowers in July ; a greenhouse perennial. 

Psittacinay crimson, flowers in September; a frame perennial. 

Pulchellay otherwise Ilookerii, scarlet, flowers in June ; a stove 
perennial. 

PilosOy scarlet, flowers in October ; a stove perennial, 

Moseay pink, flowers in July ; a stove perennial. 

Salsilla, green and crimson, flowers in June ; a stove climber. 

Acutifolia aureay yellow, flowers in September, a fiame climber. 

Barclayanay orange, flowers in July ; a frame perennial. 

Perteroanay pale pink, flowers in July ; a frame perennial. 

PicoloTy flowers in September ; a stove perennial. 

Chilemis, pink, flowers in July; a frame perennial. 

Erremhaultiiy white spotted, flow'ers in August; a frame perennial. 

Besides these, there are seedlings: some of whicli are an improve- 
ment on the sorts from which they were raised ; but the .‘subject lias 
never been taken up in earnest by many persons, so that little or no 
notice has been taken of them. Many of the sorts are increased by 
division of the roots ; others from cuttings, which strike freely. They 
all thrive in turfy peat, rich loam, and sand, mixed in equal propor- 
tions. The pots must be well drained with crocks one-third of the 
depth up, and as soon as the roots reach the side and begin to mat 
together, shift one size at a time. These plants, according to their 
respective stations in the frame, greenhouse, or stove, may be grown 
pretty fast until they occupy twelve-sized pots, and when they are begin- 
ning to rise for bloom, they must be watered freely. If the flower is 
very abundant, liquid manure will be of service, as it will aflbrd extra 
nourishment, (put as the plant most requires it,) and greatly increase 
the size of the flowers. They must have as much air as possible and 
all the sun, until the colours are showing, when they must be slightly 
shaded to prevent the petals from burning. After the bloom is over, 
the plants may be turned out of the pots, and parted if increase is 
wanted, and if not, shifted into a larger .sized pot. When parted, the 
smallest piece with a bit of root to it will make a good plant. J'hese 
portions should be potted in as small sized pots as they will conveni- 
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ently go into, because room for wintering is an object, but as they fill 
with roots they must be changed to larger sizes ; when the plants fairly 
fill up a twelve-sized pot, they form very noble objects, and show a 
mass of bloom very desirable in an exhibition or a conservatory. Many 
put out the small parted plants into the border in front of a hot-house, 
to grow there till late in the autumn, and only pot them just in time 
for their winter quarters. The seeds, whether imported* or saved in 
England, have to be sown in the spring in wide-mouthed pots, thinly 
scattered, and when large enough may be pricked out half-a-dozen in a 
pot, so as to be an inch and a half apart. In these pots they may be 
grow n till they touch one another, when they may be potted singly in 
small pots, and be treated like the other plants. 


THE HOLLYHOCK. 

From the nectaries of Ilollyliocks 
The humble bee, e’en till he faints will sip.” 

H. Smith. 

The cultivation of this magnificent Eastern plant is of great antiquity 
in this country. Its noble size, majestic height, and splendid flowers 
could not fail to attract the attention of our earliest collectors of exotic 
plants ; and although we cannot state the time when the Hollyhock 
w as first brought to this country, it was certainly much earlier than the 
date mentioned in the Hortus Kewensis, or other works on plants that 
Ave have been able to consult. Dr. Turner speaks of it as a familiar 
plant in his work, dated 24th June, 1564; and Gerard, in 1597, 
observes that it was then sown in gardens almost everywhere. 

The derivation of the English name of this flow^er may be traced to 
the Saxon language, the old name of Holyoak being the same as 
Holihec. 

Mortimer retains the old name of Holyocks for these plants in liis 
work on husbandry, as late as the year 1707, wherein he says, 
“ Holyocks far exceed Poppies for their durableness, and are very 
ornamental.” Turner spells it Holyhock ; and Gerard, and after him 
Parkinson, calls it Hollihocke. 

The French, w ho consider this plant as a native of Syria, call it by 
several different names, as Hose treiniere, Rose d’outre mer. Rose de 
mer, Rose de Damas. 

Botanists have named it Alcea, from the Greek w ord AXkrf, on account 
of its supposed medicinal strength in curing the dysentery, &c., for 
wdiich it was formerly held in great repute. 

In floral language the Hollyhock is figured as the symbol of fecundity, 
and its extreme fruitfulness seems to justify the device. 

It grows naturally in various eastern parts of the globe, and is 
common in China, from whence the seeds of the tall as well as the 
dwarf Hollyhock were frequently received. Pliny speaks of this flow^er 
in the fourth chapter of Ids twenty-first book, where he describes it as 
a Rose growing on stalks like theMalloAv ; and Miller siiys lie received 
seeds of the plant from Istria, Avhere it was gathered in the fields ; but 
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these seeds produced single red flowers only, whereas from the seeds 
procured from Madras he raised plants with double flowers of many 
different colours. 

We have but few flowers that contribute more to the embellishment 
of large gardens than the Hollyhock, although their hardy nature and 
easy propagation have rendered them so common that hitherto they 
have been much less regarded by the generality of florists than they 
deserve, since it yields to no flower for the grandeur and beauty of its 
appearance, as well as variety of colours, which embraces all the shades 
of the Rose from the palest blush to the deepest carmine, and from a 
pure white the yellows are equally numerous, until they reach the 
richest orange, from which the colour is carried on to a dark chestnut : 
others are dj^ed of a pale reddish purple, running up to a black. 

The noble stalks which these plants send up, like so many floral 
banners garnished with Roses, render the Hollyhock particularly 
desirable for ornamenting the backs of flower borders ; in giving gaiety 
to the shrubbery in corners, wildernesses, in the sun or in the shade, 
they will tower above ordinary things and display a continued suc- 
cession of flowers until frost warns the floral goddess to depart. 

But if they are to be grown well, as show flowers, and the splendid 
varieties recently originated highly deserve tlie most liberal treat- 
ment, they must be planted in rich loam, have plenty of room, and be 
sheltered from high winds, though not deprived of air or sun. Distant 
hills, trees, high walls, or fences keep off’ the wind ; and it will be of 
advantage if tlie benefit of such shelter can be had without going so 
near as to shade them. If planted out in November, the roots soon 
establish themselves, although the tops make little progress until w inter 
is over. After sliarp frost, when the ground becomes light and spongy, 
the plants require to be examined, and the soil pressed close round the 
crowns. Nothing more is required, further than keeping them clean, 
until spring, when the flow er-stems begin to rise ; a good top-dressing 
of rotten manure will then be found to strengthen and assist the 4jrowth 
much more than any after-treatment can produce. The proper distance 
for planting is about three feet every way ; and if they are grouped 
together, instead of being in one continuous row^, there is a much better 
chance of giving variety to the seed. As the growth advances, if the 
w'eather is dry, they will require copious waterings. When the plants 
begin to open their flower-buds, not more than about ten or a dozen 
of the lower ones should be allowed to remain on each stem, the rest 
being cut oflT w ith the stem at that part. The advantage gained by 
this, apparently so destimctive act, is to cause the blooms left on to 
come large and all open at once, increasing the effect that is produced 
by high cultivation and excitement. Any plants which put forth more 
than one spike of flowers should have all but the strongest immediately 
removed. The best way to propagate any particular varieties is, at the 
end of October or beginning of November, to take up the old plant and 
part it with a strong knife into as many parts as there are crowns, pre- 
serving a small piece of root to each. These pieces should be all planted 
about eighteen inches apart, and left one season to strengthen ; or if they 
are required for ornament, and nothing occupies the place, tliey may at 
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once be placed wliere they are to remain ; otherwise, if planted in beds 
to have one season’s strengthening, the earth should be well dunged, and 
trenched eighteen inches, mixing the dung and mould well together. 
In large plantations where the Hollyhock only forms a feature among 
otlier tall flowers^ or towering above short ones, and where it may be 
desirable to always keep up the feature unimpaired, the best way is to 
remove the earth all round, and to cut away the smaller suckers or 
plants with a sharp knife, leaving the main one unmoved ; in this case 
tlie bare root should be left exposed to dry before it is covered up. 
The effect of removing the young ones from the principal plant is to 
strengthen it, and therefore is generally resorted to in preference to 
digging up and substituting others. The young plants so removed may 
be treated the same as if the whole were parted, always keeping them 
clear of weeds. 

In raising from seed, tlie plan generally adopted by florists is to sow 
the seed on a prepared bed, rather thinly and evenly, and rake it in so that 
it be w ell covered ; or sift a little mould over it to make sure. Choose 
a day after there has been some rain to soak the bed well and put the 
ground in good order. Should the weather be at all dry and parching, 
see that the bed be watered — not sprinkled merely, but sufticiently 
soaked, with a fine rosed water-pot, that the seeds may not be disturbed. 
Wljen they are up, hand-weed the bed so as to prevent anything from 
sharing the space with the seedlings, or depriving them of nourishment ; 
w'lien they have four or six rough leaves, water the bed w^ell, to soak the 
ground, and draw out the plants wherever they are too thick, so as to 
leave a good three inches between the remaining plants ; and having 
prepared another bed, prick out the drawn plants three inches apart all 
over it. The principal attention is now^ required to keep both beds clear 
from weeds, and give them water in very dry weather if they appear to 
want it, for sometimes the earth looks very dry, when it is not so a 
little below’ the surface ; in fact, watering sliould never be done often 
and ill small quantities, but seldom and in profusion, so that the bed 
may be saturated some distance down. Nothing is worse for any plant 
than to be frequently w atered and not far into the soil, for it encourages 
fibres near the surface, which sufi’er from ordinary drought, w idle tlie 
plants seldom but ett'ectively watered, send down their roots after the 
nourishment that is seldom given at top. Towards the end of the 
summer these plants may be all transplanted into rows or beds eighteen 
inches apart in the rows, and three feet from row' to row'. In the spring 
these may be earthed up like a row of cabbages or cauliflowers, aiul 
when the blooms rise they must be watched. As tlie flowers are 
developed the worthless must be forked up and got rid of, to prevent 
future mistakes. Some merely cut dow'ii the flower-stem, and leave the 
plant in the ground to be sent to market or made to bring something ; 
those, however, who are at work for improved varieties had better 
always take them up and destroy them, for they arc better on the dung- 
heap than anywhere else. In selecting those which are to be kept, 
recognise none that do not ofler some decided advantage ; very thick 
petals, very bright or new colours, very double flowers, very good form, 
or some decidedly good quality. As observed by 3Ir. Gleniiy, “ thickness 
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of petal is a d6c{d€rf point, for it is the most scarce of all ; it is the 
greatest clrnwhaek in the hollyhock that the flimsy petals spoil tlie 
colour by their watery transparent nature, and shrivel and burn up 
rapidly \iith the heat of the sun, besides which they cannot keep any- 
thing like a good form, even if they are disposed to be good. Besides, 
however, looking among them for varieties with one or other of these 
qualities conspicuous, there may be some with well-formed flowers, 
bating present varieties of the same colour, however slight the supe- 
riority may be ; but it must not dishearten the grower if he find forty 
or fifty to throw away, for one to save. It may be, however, that some 
sorts not worth keeping for their own merits as flowers, may, neverthe- 
less, possess some scarce property worth seeding for ; for instance, a 
very thick petal, and good round outline formed with handsome petals, 
may not be double enough to retain as a flower, but such a plant may 
be worth saving the seed from one season. Another, a very brilliant 
colour upon a very worthless bloom in other respects, may be worth 
keeping through the bloom for the chance of its imparting the colour to 
a better thing ; all these things must be looked to while selecting tliose 
which are to stand, but though they may be worth seeding from once, 
it would be useless trying them a second year. Those intended for 
propagation and rearing should be labelled, and in all respects require 
exactly the same treatment as the established plants.” 

Among the qualities to be esteemed in new varieties, it must not be 
forgotten that those which are wide at the bottom of the spike, and 
have the flowers close together, narrowing the bloom gradually as they 
proceed upwards, are the best ; and that if the footstalks are short, the 
blooms close to the stem, and therefore crowded and confused, they are 
by no means estimable. In showing the hollyhock, only a few flowers 
should be exhibited ; three or four rows of flowers at the largest part 
of the pyramid should be set up, all above should be cut ofl', and no 
half-opened blooms or unbloomed buds should be seen. This, with as 
much of the under-stem as will serve to hold them in the stands, is all 
that should be shown, and all in a stand should be of uniform height. 
Three rows are the most effective, the back being the tallest, the middle 
rather more dwarf, and the front shortest. In some cases the exhibitors 
are restricted to five flowers, but this is not ?o good a plan as limited 
heights, for the reason that they cannot be so uniform. If, for instance, 
the lowest were restricted to nine inches of flower, and the highest to 
fifteen, it would allow of the three heights being nine, twelve, and 
fifteen inches. We can hardly imagine a gayer subject than a number 
of stands of hollyhocks thus arranged, making all show the same 
distance apart, and thus preserving not only a neat and uniform arrange- 
ment the whole length of the tables, but also affording the judges the 
greatest facilities for determining the relative merits. 

As to the properties of the hollyhock, it will be enough for our 
present purpose to quote the following general rules laid down by 
Mr. Glenny: — 

1. The flower should be round, and the principal or guard petals 
should be thick, entire on the edges, and lie flat, being free from 
puckering or frilling. 
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2, The centre, which is composed of florets, should form half a ball, 
ari(i tlie more it covers the principal or guard petals the better. 

“ 3. Tiiese florets should be thick, large, whole on the edges, perfectly 
free from fringe, or notch, or raggedness all over. 

“ 4. The colour should be dense, instead of watery and transparent 
or washy, as that of tlie hollyhock is generally. The more bright and 
novel the more desirable. 

‘‘ 5. The spike should be close, the flowers touching each other, and 
tapering from the bottom to the top ; the footstalks of the flower being 
longer at the lower end of the spike than at the upper end. 

‘‘ 6. There is no fixed height for the plant ; but the flowers should 
begin one foot from the ground, and open all at once.” 

The following possess most of the above properties, and are the best 
that we have seen during the past season : — 

Achmet — dark maroon. 

Attraction — veined chocolate and white. 

Aurantia — salmon- orange. 

Black Prince— black. 

Blue Beard — dark ground, with light edge. 

Bicolor — purple and white. 

Comet — ruby-red ; very superb. 

Commander-in-Chief — light, with rosy margin. 

Delicata — French- white. 

Defiance — maroon. 

Enchantress — deep pink. 

Fire Ball — bright red. 

Formosa — dark claret. 

Fulgens — bright glossy crimson. 

Magnum Bonum — fine maroon. 

Model of Perfection — chocolate and white. 

Mount Etna — rich crimson. 

Mr. C. Baron — delicate salmon-pink. 

Mulberry Superb — deep crimson. 

Napoleon — red and bufl’. 

Obscura — grey and purple shaded. 

Pallida — pale lilac. 

Pulchella — light rose. 

Queen — beautiful blush, 
llosea alba — rose and while. 

grandiflora — rosy-pink. 

Snowball — white. 

Sulpliurea perfecta — sulphur. 

S 1 1 rp r ise — cl eep rosy -c r i mson. 

Wellington — rosy-red. 

William Tell — purple-crimson. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

There are certain subordinate expressions which may be considered 
as equalities of the beautiful, and which may originally so prevail in 
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natural landscape, or be so elicited or created by art, as to give a 
distinct character to a small country residence, or portions of a large 
one. These are simplicity, dignity, grace, elegance, gaiety, chasteness, 
&c. It is not necessary that we should go into a laboured explanation 
of these expressions. They are more or less familiar to all. A few 
fine trees, scattered and grouped over any surface of smooth lawn, 
will give a character of simple beauty ; lofty trees of great age, hills 
covered with rich wood, an elevation commanding a wide country, 
stamp a site with dignity ; trees of full and graceful habit or gently 
curving forms in the lawn, walks, and all other objects, will convey 
the idea of grace ; as finely formed and somewhat tall trees of rare 
species, or a great abundance of bright climbers and gay flowering 
shrubs and plants, will confer characters of elegance and gaiety. 

He who would create in his pleasure-grounds these more delicate 
shades of expression must become a profound student both of nature 
and art ; he must be able, by his own original powers, to seize the 
subtle essence, the half- disclosed idea involved in the finest parts of 
nature, and to reproduce and develope it in his landscape garden. 

Leaving such, however, to a broader range of study than a volume 
like this would afford, we may offer what, perhaps, will not be un- 
acceptable to the novice ; a more detailed sketch of the distinctive 
features of the beautiful and the picturesque, as these expressions 
should be embodied in landscape gardening. 

The beautiful in landscape gardening is produced by outlines whose 
curves are flowing and gradual, surfaces of softness, and grow th of 
richness and luxuriance. In the shape of the ground, it is evinced by 
easy undulations melting gradually into each other ; in the form of 
trees, by smooth stems, full, round, or symmetrical heads of foliage, 
and luxuriant branches often drooping to the ground, which is cliiefly 
attained by planting and grouping, to allow’ free development of form, 
and by selecting trees of suitable character, as the elm, the ash, and 
the like ; in w alks and roads, by easy flowing curves, following natural 
shapes of the surface, wdth no sharp angles or abrupt turns ; in water, 
by the smooth lake with curved margin, embellished with flowing 
outlines of trees, and full masses of flowering shrubs, or in the easy 
winding curves of a brook. The keeping of such a scene should be of 
the most polished kind ; grass mown into a softness like velvet, gravel 
walks, scrupulously firm, dry, and clean ; and the most perfect order 
and neatness should reign throughout. Among the trees and shrubs 
should be conspicuous the finest foreign sorts, distinguished by beauty 
of form, foliage, and blossom ; and rich groups of shrubs and flowering 
plants should be arranged in the more dressed portions near the house. 
And finally, considering the house itself as a feature in the scene, it 
should properly belong to one of the classical modes; and the Italian, 
Tuscan, or Venetian forms are preferable, because these have both a 
polished and a domestic air, and readily admit of the graceful accom- 
])animents of vases, urns, and otJier harmonious accessories. Or, if we 
are to have a plainer dwelling, it should be simple and symmetrical 
in its character, and its verandah festooned with masses of the finest 
climbers. 
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The picturesque in landscape gardening aims at the production of 
outlines of a certain spirited irregularity, surfaces comparatively abrupt 
and broken, and growth of a somewhat wild and bold character. The 
shape of the ground sought after has its occasional smoothness varied 
by sudden variations, and in parts runs into dingles, rocky groups, and 
broken banks. The trees should in many places be old and irregular, 
with rough stems and bark ; and pines, larches, and other trees of 
striking, irregular growth, must appear in numbers sufficient to give 
cliaracfer to the woody outlines. As, to produce the beautiful, the 
trees are planted singly in open groups to allow full expansion, so for 
the picturesque, the grouping takes every variety of form ; almost 
every object should group with another ; trees ancT shrubs are often 
planted closely together ; and intricacy and variety, thickets, glades, 
and underwood, as in wild nature, are indispensable. Walks and roads 
are more abrupt in their windings, turning off frequently at sudden 
angles where the form of the ground or some inviting object directs. 
In water, all the wildness of romantic spots in nature is to be imitated 
or preserved ; and the lake or stream, with bold shore, and rocky wood- 
fringed margin, or tlie cascade in the secluded dell, are the cliaracteristic 
forms. The keeping of sucli a landscape will, of course, be less careful 
tlian in the graceful school. Firm gravel walks near the house, and a 
general air of neatness in that quarter, are indispensable to the fitness 
of the scene in all modes, and indeed properly evince the recognition 
of art in all landscape gardening. But the lawn may be less frequently 
mown, the edges of the walks less carefully trimmed, wliere the 
picturesque prevails ; while in portions more removed from the house, 
the walks may sometimes sink into a mere footpath without gravel, and 
the lawn change into the forest glade or meadow. The architecture 
which belongs to the picturesque landscape is the Gothic mansion, the 
old English or the Swiss cottage, or some other striking forms, with 
bold projections, deep shadows, and irregular outlines. Kustic baskets 
and similar ornaments may abound near the house, and in the more 
frequented parts of tlie place. 

HINTS ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE GENUS 
EPACKIS. 

BY ROBERT REID, C.M.U.S., GARDENER TO MRS. CLARKE, OF NOBLETHORPE NEAR 

BARNSLEY. 

This useful genus, which is yearly becoming more interesting by the 
addition of new varieties, almost rivals heaths in beauty, and must 
doubtless soon receive more extensive cultivation than it has hitherto 
done ; for Epacrises are much better adapted for mixed collections than 
heaths, both on account of their more robust habits and the certainty 
with which they can be brought into flower at almost any given time,, 
but more especially in the winter season. The following hints, there- 
fore, on their cultivation maybe found to be deserving of attention : — 
With respect to propagation and soil, they require tlie same treat- 
ment as heaths. I have tried a little loam with peat, but find they 
always thrive best in sandy peat alone. The time for shifting can 
hardly be fixed, but it should mostly be done betwixt the months of 
VoL. XVII. No. 2 A 
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January and May. My practice is always to shift when tlic plant hiw 
done dowering*, whatever time that may happen to be. The first thing 
to be ejected before shifting, is to carefully cut down and thin out 
the sninll shoots, whicii should be cut to various lengths and heights 
according to the size and strength of the plant. The rule is to cut 
low enough to cause the plant to break down close to the surface of 
the soil, so tliat every jxirt may be fully clothed with a sufficiency of 
young flowering shoots ; for the main point to be considered in pruning 
is to produce a regular crop of well-ripentHl young wood, on which 
depemds the future display of blassoins. When the plant is properly 
pruned and siiifiiMl, it should be at once placed in a warmer atmo- 
spiieri*, there to grow and ripen its worn!. During its growth, stop the 
young shoots fretjuently, more particularly of the strong growing 
varieties, sucli as granditloni, iinpressa, These should often be 

stop|>ed, say at six. or eight inches, for if alloweil to grow too long they 
will be destitute of fituver-buds, and will require supjmrt from sticks, 
which sliotdd be avoided as much as possible. It will also be advi- 
siible, wh(‘re the shoots are too thiek, to take them off close to the stem, 
so as to prevent thtun from growing again. 

Having no otlter conviMiicnce at this place, I grow my eptcrises in 
the piiie-slove, wliere, although they do very well, yet tlie hot sun is 
almost loo strong for them ; for towards the middle of summer it 
causes the young slioots to droop. A \ it, where they could be shaded, 
or a viiier\% would. 1 should think, be more suitable for them ; but 
where none of tliese places can be had, then they must occupy tlie 
warmest part of the greeniiouse; and when this is so, the plant.s should 
not be pruned so closely as when heat can be had, for the young shoot 
will not ill that case grow so long, and will consequently ripen .sooner. 
The plants .should never be turned out of doors at any time, except 
when they Iiave been grown in heat and the wood brought to maturity 
early; then a few weeks out of doors will be of benefit to tliem, ren- 
dering them more hardy for the greenhouse in w inter. The advantages 
of growdng epacrises in heat consist in the certainty of having every 
shoot covered wdth flowers; and by placing the plants in heat at dif- 
ferent times, a constant succession of flowering plants during the winter 
and .spring will i)e obtained. 

By carefully attending to pruning and growing them in heat, epacrises 
may be kept handsome in apjxiarance, and in good health for many 
years, and will never fail to produce a regular crop of bloom in due 
season. It is w'ell known, and |ierhaps still believed by many, that K. 
grandiflora was considered a shy bloomer : the reason of this is, that 
being always grow n in the greenhouse, and the shoots allowed to attain 
any length without stop[)ing, they never got properly ripened, and the 
few flowers that did expand were only on the smallest and shorte.st 
shoots, which ripen early ; this shovv.s the necc.ssity of having a supply 
of these short shoots on every part of the plant. The more weakly 
growing kinds, such as pulchella, will not require to be so severely 
pruned as the stronger kinds; judicious stopping will mostly be found 
sufficient for them. Watering should be carefully attended to during 
their season of growth ; they require a good deal at that time. — 
{Hurt, Soc, Journal,) 
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A CHAPTER ON PINKS. 

BY J. SLATER, FLORIST, CHEETHAM HILL, NEAR MANCHESTER, 

The following particulars on this charming tribe we extract from the 
“ Midland Florist.’* It is from the pen of a celebrated Florist ; and 
as our Magazine contains several articles in past volumes on the differ- 
ence existing as to the proper qualities of a Pink between the South 
and North growers, we feel persuaded it will be acceptable to our 
readers. 

“ The following are the properties of the Pink laid down in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire for nearly forty years : — 

“ The stem should be strong, clastic, and erect, and not less than 
twelve inches high ; the calyx rather smaller and shorter, but nearly 
similar in form and pro])ortion to that of a Carnation ; and the size of 
the flower should not be less than two inches and a half in diameter,* 

‘‘ The petals should be large, broad, and substantial, and have very’^ 
fine fringed or serrated edges, free from large deep notches or indenta- 
tions ; but the best are termed rose-leavvd^ that is without any fringe 
at all.f 

“ Tlie eye should be perfectly round, and of a bright or dark rich 
crimson or purple, resembling velvet; but the nearer it api)roaches to 
black the more it is esteemed. The proportion should be about equal 
to that of the white, that it maybe neither too large nor too small. 
The broadest ])art of the lamina, or wide end of the petals, should be a 
clear snowy white, and quite distinct from the eye, without sj)ot or 
tinge ; except it be a Laced Pink, that is, one wliich is so called from 
its being ornamented by a continuation of the colour of the eye round 
each petal, called its laving which sliould be bold, clear, and distinct, 
leaving a considerable portion in the centre j)erfectly free from tinge 
or spot. A red-laced Pink ouglit to be of a bright light red, and the 
nearer it apj)roachos to scarlet the more highly it is prized J 

‘‘ Much diflerence of o])inion exists as to whetlier there should be a 
>vhile edging beyond the lacing. I am of opinion tliat the lacing 
ouglit to come to the edge, as in the picotee, and show not the least 
while. This is generally adopted in the North ; and as the properties 
laid down, or rather acted upon, have been strictly adhered to from 
time immemorial, I am induced to adopt this system ; besides, the 
Pink is of the same family as the Picotee, and if one is to have an 
edging of white, wliy not the other 'J'he moon, or centre of the 
Pink, has been adopted by Mr. Glenny, in his diagram of the flower, 
and he has laid down some beautiful standards. I consider that point 

* The jHiil ouglit to be long, which will prevent it from bursting. Too many of 
the soutliern varieties have what may lie termed a marble p(xl, that is nearly round, 
and require great care to prevent tlieui bursting. The flower ought to make a true 
circle, without indenture. 

t The flowers ought to consist of at least sixteen petals, and be perfectly free 
from those numerous small ones which so generally prevail in the southern 
varieties. 

X There are three classes of Pinks shown in the North— black and 'White, Purple- 
laced, and Ited-laced. The first portion alludes to the Black ai-dB’iiite, the centre 
of wliicli ought to be a true circle, or, as it is termed, a moon, without the slightest 
starring to the edge, as the ground of some Auriculas do. The lacing of a Purple 
or Bed Pink ought to be the same colour as the eye. 
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as settled ; but he advocates the white edge beyond the lacing. Tliis 
is a matter of opinion ; and where the contrary has been acted upon 
long before the southern florists were great cultivators of the flower, 
I cannot see why custom ought not to prevail : besides, as I before 
stated, the Picotee has no white edging, and it may be termed, with 
strict propriety, a laced Carnation. The size of most southern Pinks 
is attained by long petals, commonly termed in this locality, from their 
narrowness, strap-leaved. The Pink named Jones’s Huntsman is one 
that may be taken as a criterion and basis of all improvements in the 
flower. 

‘‘ Having thus given the properties of the Pink, I will now describe a 
few which have fallen under my notice during the present season : — 

‘‘ WiUmers Laura. — The moon or circle of this flower is bad, the 
lacing diflerent from the eye, the petals not at all flat, and the edges 
not rose-leaved, the flower large. 

Kirtlaud*s Prince Albert. — Flower large, moon deficient, edge 
paler than the centre, rose-leaved, white excellent ; a striking flower. 

“ Kerrs Harriett. — Flower large, moon deficient, lacing lighter than 
the centre, petals good, but do not lie flat. 

‘‘ Hodgds Mclona — Tlie flower not large, good moon, not strictly 
rose-leaved, the lacing paler than the centre. 

‘‘ Dr. Jfoorc.— Purple-laced, form and moon good, flow'or small, 
and better than most that are termed rose-leaved. I’his variety has 
been disputed as being a seedling ; the majority are of opinion that it 
is the one called Mango., and is now shown under that name, 

“ Ka.\/ s Magnificent . — Flower medium-sized, purj)le-laced, the moon 
good, and the lacing same colour, the petals equal to most called rose- 
leaved. 

Jones's Albion. — Flower good size, moon good, lacing same colour 
as moon, petals rather narrow, and w hat are termed spade-pointed. 

‘‘ Young's XX. — This Pink has had more commendation passed 
upon it than any other, and the failure, I think, much greater. The 
flower has size, but at the expense of the petals, which are extremely 
narrow ; the moon very starry, the white and the pod good. 

“ Outrinis Staffordshire Heautg, — Flower large, moon good, lacing 
same colour as moon, the white uncommonly good, petals extremely 
broad and fine, and equal to most called rose-leaved. 

Outrim's Mrs. Out rim. — Flower not large, moon good, lacing 
colour of the eye, petals good, equal to most called rose* leaved, and 
much resembles Mango in size, &c. 

“ Outrini^s Pottery Jniss.' — Flowx*r small, moon not* so good as the 
others, petals the same as respects being rose-leaved ; the colour, which 
is purple, does not appear bright. 

Hand's Pilot. — Flower large, moon good, lacing colour of the eye, 
petals good, and nearly equal to Jones’s Huntsman in every respect. 

“ The Pinks -raised by Mr. Outrirn, a gentleman of Stoke-on-Trent, 
are not yet sent out, and the notes made of them were from a single 
bloom on each plant. Tlie general opinion is, that the first two will 
be an acquisition to the purple-laced class : I have seen blooms of 
them since, after the plants had been taken up and replanted, and they 
fully bore out the remarks made,” 




please the eye is to maintain as much neatness as possible. Keep the 
broom and rake in constant use, until the trees and plants are divested 
of their decaying leaves ; cut away the tops of all plants that have been 
killed by frost, and rake and trim the beds. Planting and transplanting 
trees and shrubs, forming and altering walks, laying down turf, and all 
kinds of alterations and improvements, where such is desirable, will 
now engross considerable attention. Wherever it is practicable, it is 
much best to commence such business at this time, and proceed with 
all despatch, to enable each to become established or settled before 
another spring. These matters are too often deferred, or do not engage 
attention to tliat extent they ought to receive. New work hurriedly 
and imperfectly done, as a natural consequence of, and in conjunction 
with its being performed late in spring, is a sure prelude, more or less, 
to unsightly appearances through summer and autumn, produced by 
dead or dying trees and shrubs, brown glades and patches of lawn, ugly 
fissures in newly made ground, and so on. Amongst other out-door 
occupations this month, are partially or otherwise pruning a variety of 
things, supporting and protecting them at the same time, as may be 
deemed necessary. In the protection of tender things, the principles 
demanding attention are few and .simple, and witliin the reach of every 
one, at least as lar as such can be carried without the aid of houses and 
artificial heat. A comparative degree of dryness is the first great 
essential, whether in the atmosphere or the soil. In a frame or pit, this 
amount of dryness cannot be guaranteed without motion in the air ; 
and this, of course, in the absence of fire-heat must be accomplished by 
a very free ventilation at every fitting opportunity, remembering that a 
small amount of frost is, in general, less prejudicial than an accumu- 
lation of damp, which will rapidly tend to a kind of mortification in the 
system of the plant. The same atmospheric conditions are to be 
obtained out of doors, as far as attention can secure them ; thus, half- 
hardy plants against trellises or detached, if covered with a mat and 
stuffed closely witli hay inside, will be in danger of perishing of what 
we may for the present term suffocation ; the same specimen will always 
run through a long winter better with the mat alone, more especially if 
the collar is well protected by some dry and porous material, and, 
above all, the root well top-dressed with sawdust or ashes, or perhaps 
the two blended. As to comparative dryness of tlie soil, that must be 
accomplished principally by the most perfect drainage ; this is indeed 
the great desideratum with plants of tender habits; indeed, without it, 
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otlier appliances arc seldom satisfactory. Mounds of new sawdust raised 
around the stem, with a considerable body over the soil as far as the 
root ranges, will be found of immense benefit, as retaining the ground- 
Jieat, which we believe ascends in a progressive way up the stem, to 
alleviate the effects of veiy^ severe weather. Standard and dwarf looses 
of tender character will soon need protection. Do not, however, afford 
it before they have borne a little frost, or their period of covering may 
prove of loo protracted a cliaracter in regard of confined damp, binish 
directly the planting of all bulbs that are intended to be j)ut in before 
winter; a little sand round each will assist in preserving them from 
wet. 

Florist’s Flowers. — Auj'icuJas s\\W require well looking after ; all 
dead or yellow leaves must be gently slipped off', taking care not to 
wound the stem. The top soil must be frequently moved, and if there 
should be any apj^earance of bad drainage, the soil inu>t be carefully 
turned out, keeping tlie ball entire, and more broken j)ot added. 
During rainj^ weather the lights of the frames must be kept on, but 
tilted, and a free circulation of air amongst the pots insured by raising 
the frame a few inches from the ground. Should autumnal blooms be 
thrown up, pull off the jjips as soon as formed ; but wliere they hap})en 
to be heart blooms, it is best to let the stems remain. Tulips should 
be 'planted as the first o})port unities offer. Some prefer to dibble the 
roots in, but the readiest and most regular way is to plant tliem oi? the 
surface of the bed unfilled to within four inches of the destined surface. 
Seven strings are then stretched lengthways at equal distances, and 
secured by nails at each end of the bed ; when the bulbs are planted a 
short line crosses these, and a bulb is placed at each section ; the small 
line is then removed the requisite distance, and another row put in. 
When the bed is jdanted, the strings are removed, and four inches of 
soil jdaced over the roots very carefully, so that none are displaced. 
In planting Tulips it is sometimes a work of difliculty to arrange them 
properly, according to their respective height of growth ; irregularity 
in this respect, when they are in bloom, being very unjdeasant to the 
eye when viewed from either end of the bed. Hie tallest kinds should 
be placed in the centre row, then those of intermediate habit, and the 
shortest in the two outside rows. To produce an agi'cc^ble contrast, as 
well as judicious mixture of colours, care should be taken to distribute 
the three classes of roses, violets, and bizarres ecpially throughout the 
bed. Hyacinths required for ornament, t'ce., should, if not already 
done, be potted or glassed immediately. For blooming in glasses, use 
rain or river water, adding to each jiint a tea-sj)oonful of Cole’s 
chemical preparation in jiowder, wliich will be found greatly to increase 
their luxuriance; fill up the glasses with this liquid until it will Just 
touch the bottom of the bulb ; place them in total darkness, and change 
the solution about once a fortnight ; in doing this, hold the bulb in its 
place, and pour out the contents, filling uj) again as before. In a few' 
weeks, the roots having advanced considerably, they may be removed to 
a w indow or other liglit situation. Pamics tliat have made long and 
straggling shoots, may now be cut closely, leaving a joint above the 
ground, afid hoops should be placed over the choicest beds, that pro- 
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tection may be given in the event of sudden frost. Carnations by this 
time ought to be all well established in their winter quarters, they will 
require all the air and exposure possible in damp weather, avoiding 
continuous wet ; should any plants appear mildewed, or the leaves 
become spotted, the diseased parts should be immediately removed, and 
the plants be placed away from the general stock, in a frame to them- 
selves. Pinks — the beds may he kept free from weeds, and the surface 
clean, occasionally stirring between the rows of plants. Dahlias — any 
that still remain in the ground should be taken up, advantage being taken 
of fine days ; great care should be taken to secure the labels firmly to each 
before the roots are set by. Chrysanthemums in pots should be placed 
in a deep frame or greenhouse where they can be freely ventilated, as 
they ought not by any means to be kept close or warm or they woidd 
soon become drawn and liable to be attacked by insects ; a low tempera- 
ture will also hel}) to retard their flowering, which is usually considered 
more desirable than to hasten it. Thin away all small and weak flower- 
buds as they appear, and secure, in as neat manner as possible, the 
stems as they advance in growtli. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, COLD FRAME, Ac. 

The proverbial dulness and dampness of the external atmosphere 
generally prevailing during this month issuflicient to induce more than 
the ordinary amount of care and attention. Plants of a succulent 
nature are liable to suffer as much from damp as from frost. Venti- 
lation on all flivourable opportunities is therefore highly necessary, 
closing the sashes early in the afternoon when a clear sky indicates 
frost ; this precaution will often prevent the necessity of making fires 
in these houses. Withered leaves and flowers must be constantly picked 
off, and the plants should be occasionally turned round so as to present 
a different face to the light. Give water sparingly, especially to plants 
which are impatient of wet, such as Calceolareas. Pelargoniums must 
not be over watered. Keep them free from dead leaves, and if two or 
three strong shoots take precedence of the others, they should be 
stopped. 

In the conservatory but little requires to be done, excepting attention 
to cleanliness. Water sparingly, and let it be done early in the day, so 
that the moisture may dry iq) before evening ; clear away all decaying 
and decayed leaves; keep as free circulation of pure air as possible 
amongst the ])lants, which should be placed a good distance from each 
other ; and avoid using fire-heat unless the weather is very wet or 
frosty. 

IN THE FORCING PIT OR STOVE. 

All hardy and half hardy plants brought in for forcing should have 
a temperature at first of from 50^ to 60°, to be increased up to 7o° when 
more advanced ; but as many plants will not bear such heat, and others 
will not do much good without a high temperature, there should be two 
distinct pits or divisions at least for this purpose. The double Kornaii 
Narcissus is the first of the forced bulbs, and where they have been 
potted early in August they will now stand 60" of heat, and will be in 
flower by the end of this month. Cyclamens that have maile good roots 
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will stand forcing for a short time, and will soon throw up tlieir blo< 
but, like bulbs of all sorts, they are injured by forcing before i 
roots are made. 

Introduce Roses, Lilacs, Violets, Lilies of the Valley, and c 
plants, to bring them early into bloom, and watch after and destn\ 
insects as they appear. Chinese Primroses sown last spring shouh 
encouraged, that they may blossom about Christmas. These 
extremely subjc^ct to suffer from damp ; they ought, consequentb 
occupy a dry and airy situation during winter. Orcliids gener 
should be kept free from every kind of excitement; give no wate 
the roots, and a very moderate degree of atmospheric moisture. 


ON PRUNING ROSES. 

BY ROSA. 

A ONE-YEAR old buddod plant usually lias but one shoot ; suclj slio 
now be cut down, so as to leave three, or, at most, four eyes. 
branches which proceed from them must, at the end of the season, 
cut back to two eyes, and on the third season a proper- formed head v 
bloom. In future the same process of cutting to two eyes must 
adopted, and cutting clean away any part of the liead that api)ears 
interfere with others. It must always be kept quite open to \ 
middle, and stand free from entanglement, that air and light may 
admitted without obstruction. Always let the last bud of a sin 
pruned be at the loiver side^ so that when it pushes it may grow rati 
outtoarOs than erect. This tends to form the head more projierly, a 
prevent confusion, which occurs wlien all new slioots grow erect, as t 
head becomes crowded. At the time of pruning too, if there are buds 
the interior of the head that, on pushing shoots, would grow inwan 
and so be injurious, tliey should now be rubbed off. All weak shoe 
should be cut away, leaving only the strongest. 

The China Roses do not require the shoots to be cut back to tv 
eyes, but the Ii^ds be thinned out, so as to leave the shoots at a prop 
distance from each other. If the head should have become ill-shape 
then a part may be cut off to equalize it, but otlierwise do not shortt 
the shoots. When Climbing Roses have filled up their allotted spac 
and the branches are too thick, they must be thinned out, so as to pr 
vent confusion. If the Pillar Roses are becoming too bulky, tl, 
shoots should be cut back to a few eyes. This process may be doi 
every year, if desirable, so that any required size or shape is readil 
formed and kept. Do not prune the Banksian Roses in autumn c 
winter, as the present shoots are those which supply the flowers of ne> 
season. A thinning out of the shoots in summer is only necessary fc 
this section of Roses. 






PICOTEES. — 1. Miss Duke (Rarhinger). . 2 . Duchess of 
Sutherland (Burroughes.) 

B oth the flowers represented in our plate possess sufficiently striking 
qualities to entitle them to tlie attention of all cultivators of tliis 
lovely tribe. Miss Duke, sent out by Mr. Barringer last autumn, 
is a very pretty and constant variety, of medium size, mostly free from 
bars or spots, full and of good substance, and when well grown, as 
we have seen it, may be chussed with the very best. 

The Duchess of Sutherland, is a new flower, offered for sale in 
the first autumn, by, we believe, Mr. Turner. We saw it at tlie me- 
tropolitan shows, and consider it the gem of the season ; the white is 
pure, the edge well defined, and free from bar or speck. Size above 
the average, and of stout substance. It will, we are sure, be found an 
acquisition to the most select collection. 

It is pleasing to have to record that during the last two or three 
years a most apparent advance has been effected in the cultivation of 
both Picotees and Carnations throughout the country. They are not 
only grown more extensively, but flowers of a much superior size are 
produced; this has been most apparent during the past season. What 
constitutes a perfect flower is now better understood, and florists are 
turning their attention more effectually to raising improved varieties, 
having petals of thick substance, even, round edges, properly arranged, 
flowers large and full, also having the outer row of petals to form a 
proper filled-up circle. By placing varieties of first rate character, 
and of different colours, at some distance apart from the general col- 
lection, and carefully impregnating them, the seedlings will certainly 
possess approved properties, and the intermixture of colours give such 
distinction in character as to entitle them to merit. The two we now 
figure are fine specimens in the right direction. 
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NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Achimenes Kleei. — Mr. Klee’s Achimenes. 

Messrs. Lane of Berkhampstead, obtained this pretty species from 
Guatenjala through Mr. Skinner, who discovered it there. It is of 
medium habit in growth, and blooms freely. Each flower is about two 
inches across, of a rosy lilac colour. 

Achimenes Jayii. 

It has much the appearance of A. rosea in liabit, but the flowers are 
of a bright purple colour. A beautiful variety. 

Browallia speciosa. — The Showy. 

This pretty flowering new species is a native of Peru, from whence 
it wa.s sent to tlie Royal Gardens of Kew, where it has bloomed. 
Tube an inch long, and the irregular five-parted limb (top portion of 
the flower) is nearly two indies across ; a pale lilac beneath, and a rich 
deep purple above, with a white throat. Jt is a shrubby, greenhouse 
plant, and showy. (Figured in Pax. Mag. Bot.) 

Ckowea stricta. 

The flowers are very similar in size, and a pink colour, like the 
C. saligna ; the plant, however, grows upright and blooms more freely. 
It is well worth a place in every greenhouse. 

CrCIINOCIIES BARBATUM. — TiIE BeARDED. 

From Costa Rica, and has bloomed in the superb collection of 
orchideous plants at Ealing Park. The scape is a foot long, dark 
purple, terminated by a drooping many-flowered raceme of flowers. 
Each blossom is two inches across, sepals and petals yellow, spotted 
with purple. Lip white, tinged with yellow, and elegantly spotted 
with deep blood colour. Jtis a singularly beautiful species. (Figured 
in Bot. Mag.y 4479.) 

Dendrobium tortile. — Twisted-petalled. 

A delicately handsome flowering orchideous plant, which has been 
imported from Moulmein by Messrs. Veitch’s. It has bloomed in the 
Royal Gardens of Kew. The flower-stem rises about nine inches long. 
Each blossom is two iiicliCvS across, sepals and petals white, delicately 
tinged with rosy-purple, waved. The lip is large, a lemon-yellow 
tinged with purple, and the base streaked with dark purple. It flou- 
rishes attached to a block of wood, like all the Dendrobiums. It re- 
quires a high temperature, being from Java. (Figured in Bot. Mag.^ 
4477.) 

Indigofera decora. — The Comely. 

Mr. Fortune found this pretty species in the nursery gardens at 
Shanghai in China, who sent it to tlie London Horticultural Society. 
It is a hardy greenhouse shrub, compact, and blooms very freely. The 
flowers are borne in racemes of six inches long, rose-tinged, and spotted 
with purple. It is very ne:it and siiowy, and well merits a place in 
the gieenhouse. (Figured in Pax, May. Boi.) 
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Luculia gratissima. 

This fine blooming plant may be had to bloom quite dwarf, in a 
similar manner as is done by the Hydrangea horteiisis. Plants a foot 
high, each having a large head of lovely fragrant flowers are readily 
produced. Every greenhouse should have one or more in it. 

Mandevillia suaveolens. — Sweet-scented. 

This is a beautiful evergreen shrubby twining plant, introduced from 
Buenos Ayres by J. 11. JMaiideville, Esq. It is not cultivated to that 
extent its merits entitle it. The plant grows rapidly, and blooms 
freely. The flowers are borne in axillary racemes, funnel-shaped, tube 
two inches long, limb five-parted, two inches and a half across. They 
are white and deliciously fragrant. It thrives well in the greenhouse, 
and best wdien grown in a border, well drained, where its roots can 
have full scope. It deserves to be in every greenhouse or conservatory, 
its numerous fine heads of sweet flowers being very ornamental. 

OxALIS BoWEII. 

In the London Horticultural Society’s garden there has been a bed 
of this pretty plant in profuse bloom, producing a charming display. 
Its fine elegant rosy-crimson flowers, borne in large trusses, elevated 
above the deep green foliage, have a lovely appearance. The plants 
are grown on a dry south border in front of one of the plant-houses ; 
and its showy appearance is unrivalled for a bed in autumn, and 
although these plants were in fine bloom some months back, they con- 
tinue in profusion, and appear likely to do as long as season permits. 
In order to have it continue in beauty, it sljoiild have a cover at night 
to ])rotect from frost. This plant, too, is one of the prettiest orna- 
ments for adorning the greenhouse through autumn and early winter. 
It is easy of cultivation and readily increased, 

Promen.ea Stapelioides. 

A Brazilian orchideous plant, flowers similar to those of Vandoe, of 
a greenish yellow, spotted with dark. 

PllOMENAiA LENTIGINOSA. 

Flowers greenish purple, profusely spotted with dark crimson. 

IvlIODODENDKON ClIVIANUM. — DuCHESS OF NORTHUMBERLAND’S 

Rhododendron. 

This is one of a very remarkable set of hybrids, produced by Mr. 
Iveson, head gardener at Sion Gardens. It is believed to be produced 
between R, Catawbiense and the white variety of R. arboreuin. Jt is 
perfectly liardy. The lieads of bloom are very large. Each flower is 
three inches across, white, tinged with pale rose ; tlie upper lobe being 
numerously spotted with rich red. It is a very beautiful variety. 
(Figured in IJot, Mag,^ 4478.) 

SciIOMBURGKIA TIBICINUS, Var. GRANDIFLORA. 

An orchideous plant, native of the woods of Honduras, It has 
bloomed beautifully in the Royal Gardens of Kew. Tiie peduncle 
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long, bearing a large panicle of very showy flowers. Each blossom is 
three inches across, sepals and petals palish purple outside, deep red 
purple, streaked with darker lines, and tipped with green. Lip large, 
eacli side lobe orange, edged with purple ; the middle lobe white, 
stained with yellow, and a broad purple margin. It is a fine showy 
variety. 


New Picotees. 

Victoria Regina (Marris), a splendid heavy-edged rose, good in 
all respects. 

Grace Darling (Marris). — It was raised from Lady Alice Peel, 
remarkable for the regularity of its beautiful heavy edge ; petals broad 
and well formed. 

3Iarris*s Countess IIowe. — A very splendid light rose, also raised 
from Lady Alice Peel ; petals very broad, white pure. This is tlie 
variety wliich will dispute the palm with Mrs. Barnard. 

Matchless (Slater). — Raised from Nulli Secundii, extremely like 
the parent in point of form and marking ; it is red instead of purple. 

Achilles (IMarris) is also of the same class as the above. The 
w'hite is particularly good, the edge dark red, and petals first-rate. 

Elizabeth (Robinson). — A heavy-edged bright crimson ; white 
pure, the margin well defined, a remarkably brilliant flower. 

Harriet (Moore). — Heavy-edged rose, tho guard petals very broad, 
edging well laid on, and the flower clean ; a very promising variety. 

Mary Anne (Robinson). — Delicately edged with crimson, without 
speck or bar, each petal appearing to be surrounded with a dark thread. 
It will bear comparison with Youelfs Gem, and others of the same 
class. 

Yellow Picotees, 

Le Ror. — Rather a small flo>ver, good pud, pale yellow ground, 
strongly marked with lively red. 

William the Conqueror. — A very full flower, with good petals, 
ground colour yellow, heavily edged ’with deep purple. The late 
flowers are more clear than the early ones. 

William Catleugh. — The ground colour deep yellow, heavily 
margined with chocolate and crimson ; a very attractive sort. 

Tom Pethus. — Rather small, the yellow indistinctly patched with 
white, margined with dark red ; though small, rather a coarse flower, 
being somewhat serrated on the edge. 

Cloth of Gold. — Tlie pod is long, the yellow good, margined very 
neatly with dark red. This is one of the cleanest and most decided in 
character, its drawback is a slight serrature. 

Duchess of Normandy. — The yellow pale and undecided, lightly 
edged with purple, distinct. 

Transcendent. — Bright yellow ground petals, margined with light 
scarlet, and slightly serrated ; a very pretty sort. 

Vesuvius. — Pod rather short, petals smooth, the ground colour 
deep yellow, heavily and decidedly edged with scarlet ; a beautiful 
variety . — {Midlmid Florist ) 
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TREATMENT OF GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN OCTOBER 
AND NOVEMBER. 

BY A GARDENER IN THE PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE, 

Having been a subscriber to your valuable work for a number of 
years, may I occupy a few lines on the treatment of greenhouse plants 
during the months of October and November. I am sorry that I am 
too late in entering upon the subject for this year, but it may be of use 
in future years. 1 have often heard gardeners complain that those two 
months are the worst in tlie year for the health of greenhouse plants. It 
generally happens (as at the present time) that we have very mild damp 
weather for weeks together, and, as a matter of course, most persons like 
to keep their houses as cool and airy as possible ; but in giving great 
quantities of air at such times, without fire heat to dry up the damp- 
ness of the atmosphere, they often find their plants, particularly such 
as are in a growing state, thickly studded with beads like dew drops all 
round the leaves, even in the muidle of the day, which are certain to 
ensue in mildew and mouldiness ; and if the plants once get these pests 
amongst the stock, it is not easily got rid of for some time, therefore 
prevention is better than cure. My plan is simply this: at this 
season of the year I look over my entire stock of plants to see which 
wants water, every alternate morning ; tliis I think is quite often 
enough ; and on those mornings I always light a fire the first thing, 
and raise a gentle heat, (at the same time giving all tiie air possible) ; 
one fire is quite sufficient, and I let it go out about ten o'clock, then it 
has plenty of time to dry up the superabundant moisture and get cool 
before night. With this attention I never find either mildew or 
mouldiness on any plant ; the only pest that I have is the mealy bug 
in the stove, which I can do nothing with in the way of destroying. 
I have tried all manner of things tliat I can think of, such as tobacco- 
water, soft-soap liniment, mercurial ointment, neatsfoot-oil, lime and 
sulphur, soot and lime. Now 1 have tried them all in different wavs, 
such as mixing two or more sorts in different proportions, but all to no 
avail ; some of them have brought the leaves entirely off witliout 
injuring tlie pest in the least. I once saw recommended w'ater at 180 
degrees Fahrenheit for destroying the mealy-bug ; I tried that, but I 
shall never do it again. I Avas very happy tliat I only tried one plant ; 
I gave it a slight syringe, which very soon sent it to oblivion. If 
any of your correspondents can give me any information how to 
destroy the insect but not injure the plant it will greatly oblige me. 


ON THE ODOURS OF PLANTS, AND THE MODES OF 
OBTAINING THEM. 

Neroli or Orange Flower. — Few odours have a more extensive 
use in the art of perfumery than this : it is in no way altered by separa- 
tion from the plant ; hence, when on the handkerchief, it does not alter 
or become faint like many other perfumes ; it forms the basis of the 
famed Eau de Cologne. It is procured from the Citrus Aurantium 
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flo\fers by distillation, also from the same by maceration in any fat 
body : the former yields what is found in the market under the name of 
Oil of Neroli, and as such is used in scenting soaps, and for other 
secondary purposes ; the latter, being somewhat finer in fragrance, has 
a more delicate use. By digesting in alcohol it gives Extrait de Fleur 
d’Orange, or Extract of Orange Flowers, — a handkerchief perfume 
surpassed by none. It resembles the original so much that, with closeci 
eyes, the best judge could not distinguish the scent of the extract from 
the flower. In the first process, namely by distillation, the water wliicli 
comes over is put back into the still upon fresh flowers, and the opera- 
tion is repeated several times; the Oil of Neroli finally floats on the 
surface, and is separated by a funnel. The water being left is filtered ; 
and, as it is highly charged with the odour of the flower, finds a sale 
under the name of Orange Flow'er Water, and is used, like Elder 
Water, for the skin, and as an eye lotion. 

Orange procured from the same plant as the above, but from the 
rind of the fruit instead of the flower, is expressed in the same way as 
lemons ; the peel of the fruit is rasped, in order to crush the little 
vessels that imprison the oil or odour ; it may also be procured by dis- 
tillation. Its abundance in the peel is shown by pinching a piece near 
the flame of a candle; the true essential oil that spirts out ignites with 
a brilliant illumination. It has many uses in perfumery, more particu- 
larly in that preparation called “ Lisbon Water,’’ also in J^>au de 
Portugal,” both of which are solutions of the oil of orange peel in 
proof spirit, to which is added a small quantity of lemon and vervain 
and ambergris by the Parisians. It is w'hat is called a particularly 
clean scent, sharp, and refreshing. 

Rose. — This queen of the garden loses not its diadem in the per- 
fuming world. The oil of Roses, or as it is commonly called, the Otto 
or Attar of Roses, is abstracted by various processes from the Cabbage 
Rose in Turkey, Persia, and India; the finest is imported from 
Ghazepore in the latter country. For obtaining it, the procurers at 
each place have their own mode of operation ; the best method, how- 
ever, is to stratify the flowers wdth a seed containing a fat oil ; they 
will absorb the essential oil of Roses, and swell a good dtial if the 
flowers are changed repeatedly. They are then pressed and the product 
allowed to stand for a time, the otto rises to the surface, and is finally 
purified by distillation. Pure otto ^f Roses, from its cloying sweetness, 
has not many admirers, it is moreover likely to produce headache and 
vertigo in this state ; when diluted, however, there is nothing to equal 
it in odour, especially if mixed in soap, to form Rose soap, or in pure 
spirit to form “ Esprit de liose.” The former preparation not allow- 
ing the perfume to evaporate very fast, we are not so readily surfeited 
with the smell as in the latter. The finest preparation of Rose as an 
odour, is made at Grasse, in France; here the flower is not treated for 
the otto, but simply by maceration in fat, as mentioned with other 
flowers. 

The Rose Pommade thus made, if digested in alcohol, yields Esprit 
de Rose of the first order, very superior to tliat wliicii is made by the 
addition of otto to spirit. It is difficult to account for this diflerence. 
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blit it is sufficiently characteristic to form a distinct odour. It is never 
sold by the perfumer, he reserves this to form part of his recherche 
bouquets. Sonie wholesale druggists have, however, been selling it to 
country practitioners for them to form extemporaneous Rose-water, 
which it does to great perfection. Roses are cultivated to a large 
extent in England, near Mitcham in Surrey, for perfumers’ use, to make 
Rose-water ; the odour of the English flower is not strong enough to 
use for any other purpose. Though the dried rose-leaves are used for 
scent bags, they retain but little of their native fragrance. In the 
season when successive crops can be got, they are gathered as soon as 
the dew is ofl‘, and sent up to town in sacks. When they arrive they 
are immediately spread out on a cool floor, otherwise if left in a heap 
they will heat to such an extent in two or three hours, as to be quite 
spoiled ; to preserve them for use tiiey are immediately pickled ; for this 
purpose the leaves are separated from the stalk, and to every bushel 
of flowers, equal to six pounds, one pound of common salt is thoroughly 
rubbed in, the w hole becomes a pasty mass, and is finally stowed away 
in casks. In this w^ay they will keep almost any length of time without 
seriously injuring their fragrance. For rose-water, w hich is best pre- 
pared from time to time, take 12 lbs. of pickled Roses, and 2i gallons 
of w^ater, place them in a still, and draw ofi‘ two gallons, this product 
will be the “ double distilled Rose-water” of the shops. 

Rhodium ( Convolvulus scopnrius), — A fine odour is draw n by dis- 
tillation from the wood of this plant ; it is but little used in perfumery, 
and is extracted more with an idea of adulterating the otto of Rose, 
as it somewhat resembles it in odour, than for any other purpose. 

Rosemary (Rosmarinus offirbialis ), — The odour is more aromatic 
than sw'eet, it is procured from the leaves by distillation, and consumed 
largely in combination with others scents for perfuming soap. “ Rose- 
mary- w'ater’* and “ Rose I nary -oil” are a good deal used, with an idea 
that they possess the virtue of restoring hair ; how far this is correct 
we know not, but we have little faith in such nostrums. 

Sandal. — 

‘‘ The Sandal tree perfumes, when riven, 

The axe that laid it low'.” 

This is an old favourite w ith the lovers of scent ; it is the wood that 
possesses the odour. Some of the finest comes from the Island of 
Timor and China, and on account of its fragrance, is often fashioned 
into lady’s toilette-boxes and jewel-cases, &;c. Many persons use 
Sandal-wood shavings to make scent-bags for drawers. AVhen dis- 
tilled the oil of Sandal is easily obtained, it is w onderfully strong and 
penetrating ; the oil of Sandal mixed wdth pure alcohol forms the per- 
fumers’ “ Extrait de bois de Santal.” This preparation requires a 
little Rose to sw eeten it for handkerchief use ; it mixes w ell with soap, 
and then forms wdiat tliey call Sandal w ood soap, and with charcoal 
and a little nitre it forms Sandal pastilles for burning, to perfume 
apartments, which, how ever, are but indifferent in odour ; the oil of 
Sandal is often used to adulterate otto of Rose, with which it unites 
favourably ; Sandal wood, with its derivations, is one of the most 
ancient perfumes. 
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Verbena, or Vervaine, gives one of the finest perfumes with 
which we are acquainted ; it is well known as yielding a delightful 
fragrance by merely drawing the hand over the plant ; some of the 
little vessels or sacks containing the essential oil must be crushed in 
the act, as there is little or no odour by merely smelling at the plant. 
On account of the great value of the real article, it is scarcely if ever 
used by the manufacturing perfumer ; but it is most successfully 
imitated by mixing the oil of Ginger-grass (Andropogon Schtjcnanthus) 
with pure spirit, the odour of which resembles the ^former to a nicety. 
Ginger-grass, or Lemon-grass grows abundantly in India, and the oil 
is procured by distillation. So cheap is it that “ Extract of Verbena” 
is found in every fancy shop in the kingdom ; this, however, is but a 
plain solution of the Ginger-grass oil in spirit. Tlie finest “ Extrait 
de Vervaine,” of the French perfumers, contains, besides that oil, oil 
of Lemons and Oranges, with the addition of a little Essence of Rose ; 
this preparation is really a very delightful and refresliiiig perfume. — 
jP. in Gardeners' Chronicle. 


ON DOUBLE FLOWERED STOCKS. 

BV ALPHA. 

A GREAT deal has been stated relative to the obtaining double-blos- 
somed stocks, but the real origin of these productions is not generally 
known, I therefore transmit the following particulars on the subject, 
which may facilitate attempts to a more general production of double 
flowers, not only in the tribe of Stocks, but many other flow^ers not yet 
even thought about. 

Double flowers are produced generally by a change of stamens and 
pistils into petals. Tliis is promoted by the plant being checked in a 
poor soil, and sparingly watered for a time, then afterwards giving it 
luxuriant food and due treatment, which will tend to bring the pistil 
and stamens into petals, and so produce double flowers. 

Double flowers being once obtained may be perpetuated by raising a 
supply from cuttings, slips, and grafts. This may be done with the Ten- 
week Stock, Wallflower, &c., but their original existence was from 
seed obtained from single flowers, as the double-flowered do not bear 
seed. The greater the check given, the more powerful will be the 
effect of after luxuriance when shifted into a rich soil, placed in due 
heat, properly supplied with water and every requisite attention ; with 
the greater vigour there w ill be a flow of crude sap, and the flower is 
not only then produced larger, but the crude sap' has a tendency to 
lower the state of existence, and the stamens and pistils being higher 
in the scale of existence, are reduced to a more inferior condition of 
petals. Sometimes the scale of existence is so far reduced, that what 
had been originally the nucleus of a branch, but elevated by elaboration 
acting on the vital energy into a state of petals, stamens, and pistils, 
is not only reduced to petals and become double, but will shoot again 
into a branch, as we have had instances with Brown’s Superbe, and 
other roses. The double Lychnis diuriia has the stamens changed into 
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red petals, and the pistil into green leaves, and the quantity of each 
greatly increased. In the Rhododendron the flowers are produced 
from the terminal bud of the shoot ; if the summer and autumn have 
been warm, the buds swell larger, and we have a branch of flowers 
instead of a branch of leaves the ensuing spring ; but it is always 
difficult to say, till the bud is evolved, whether we shall have leaves or 
flowers. In raising double or full flowers from seed, therefore, we 
should carefully guide our attempts by experience; in procuring the 
seed, we must get it from the most double fiowers we can, as the progeny 
always bears more or less resemblance to the parent. In the Dahlia 
the flower is not, strictly speaking, full ; it belongs to the compound 
class, in which a great number of florets are arranged on one common 
receptacle ; in single Dahlias, and other flowers of this class, the ray 
or outer row of florets has the petals fully evolved and coloured ; in 
the florets of the centre or disk, the petal is only in the state of a small 
tube, inside of which the stamens are situated. Rich cultivation forces 
these tubes to assume the state of coloured petals ; sometimes tubular, 
as in the quilled Dahlias, and sometimes flosculose or flattened, as in 
others ; sometimes the stamens are changed into petals, sometimes they 
are abortive, but generally both these and the pistillum are unchanged, 
and hence there is little difficulty in getting seed from Dahlias. 
Plants that are full of double flowers at one time, when the plant is 
vigorous, will change and come more single when checked by bad 
M'eather, or when the plant begins to ripen and get woody. To return 
to the raising of seedling double flowers : Roses, Pinks, Carnations, 
and Ranunculus change the stamens only into petals, and sometimes 
these are only partially so in very full flowers, and seed is compa- 
ratively easy to be obtained from them ; we should, as before observed, 
select from the fullest and best flowers. Jn the Anemone the pistils 
are changed into petals, the stamens unchanged ; seed of tliese can, 
therefore, only be obtained from flowx*rs not perfectly full, or by im- 
pregnating flowers nearly single, with a tendency only to fulness, with 
the anthers of full flowers. In Stocks and AVallflowers both stamens 
and pistil are changed into petals ; and the best resource is to save seed 
from those blossoms which have a tendency to fulness, by having a 
petal or two more than usual. In grow ing Stocks from seed they will 
be more likely to be double, if the plants are checked first by a defi- 
ciency of nourishment, w hether of water or manure, and afterwards 
excited to luxuriance by a plentiful supply ; and the greater the change, 
the greater the likelihood of success. Old seed, or seed dried, gives a 
check ; we have had instances of old neglected seed, which had been 
reckoned very inferior when the seeds were fresh and new, come almost 
every plant double, when a little had been left over and sold when old. 
The seed for raising double flowers of any sort can hardly be too old, 
if it wdll grow at all ; and the weak plants, first stunted and then 
luxuriated, wdll be found most successful ; the seed should be sown oil 
heat, and the weak plants most cared for. After flowers have once 
been produced double or full, the habit of coming double wdll be 
retained, if kept so by rich cultivation. When any variety has begun 
to sport, the plants should be raised olf those individuals which have 
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not yet , 'sported, as the sporting habit miglit become fixed ; and this 
should be carefully guarded against, by propagating from those roots 
that show the fullest flowers. The double China Asters, Feverfew, 
Rockets, Daisies, &c., come double in the same way as Dahlias. The 
double Snapdragon is similar to the Stock. Campanula, Cistus, the 
Thorn, and most other double flowers, are similar to the Rose. Thus, 
by attention, have many of our English plants been induced to produce 
double flowers, and so, no doubt, would be tlie result with others, both 
domestic and fbreign, if attention was duly paid to the subject. 


CULTURE OF IXIAS, GLADIOLUSES, ANTHOLYZAS, 
WATSONIAS, AND LACHENALIAS. 

BV FLORA. 

Having cultivated Ixias, Gladioluses, Antholyzas, Watsonias, and 
Lachenalias with tlie greatest success, under the following mode of 
management, it is with much pleasure I forward them to you for in- 
sertion in your IVIagazine. 

All the above, and many other bulbous plants included under the 
natural order Iridem. I have found to thrive best wdien planted in the 
open border, in a mixture of very light sandy soil and decayed leaves, 
and if tliis cannot be obtained conveniently, a little peat soil should be 
used as a substitute ; the border should be close under a south wall, 
I usually plant them six or eight inches deep, so that no ordinary frost 
can injure them ; I cover the bed all over with dry litter; this entirely 
prevents the strong frosts from injuring the roots, and it likewise keeps 
a great deal of wet from them, wliich is very liable to rot the roots, an 
excess of which w'ould damage them. They are readily increased by 
offsets from the bulbs, wdiich I generally take up at the end of Sep- 
tember, and separate them ; wdien this is done, I again plant them. 
By this treatment they will flow'er much stronger than if grown in pots. 
I have, however, cultivated Ixias w ith success, in pots kept in a green- 
house, in the following manner : — 

In May, wdien the leaves are dead, I turn all my bulbs out of the 
pots in which they have grown, and clean the bulbs. I then place 
them in partitioned drawers until October, when I repot them, putting 
four bulbs in each small pot ; I use 30’s. The soil I use is a mixture 
of equal parts of loam and peat. J place them in a cold frame until 
the foliage appears, and then remove them into the greenhouse. As the 
plants advance in growtli, and the roots appear through the bottoms of 
the pots, I remove them into larger-sized pots, repeating it if required 
until the blossoms appear. I use liquid manure water, at all times, to 
the plants. Antholyzas, Watsonias, liachenalias, Sparaxises, and 
Tritouias, flourish under the same mode of cultivation. 


CULTURE OF MOSSES AND LICHENS. 

A PAPEii on this interesting subject by Mr. James Donald was read 
before a late meeting of ilie Regent’s Furk Gardeners’ Society, of which 
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the following is an abstract. The culture of these plants is a pleasing 
object, and many of them are comparatively easy ; for example, the 
genus Marchantea, all grow and flower freely in cultivation ; many of 
the Jungermannias also grow and flower freely in a house; and we 
had for some years a plant of that pretty and rare Cryptogama llryum 
rosenni growing in a pot in a greenhouse. Mr. Donald observed : — 

1 regret the absence of these interesting members of the vegetable 
king(ioni in our botanical gardens, not even a square yard of ground 
being bestowed upon them amidst all the waste and grandeur around. 
After gazing upon huge plants, what an agreeable change would it not 
be to turn to a collection of Mosses in a shady corner, all correctly 
named. As a proof of their easy culture, it is only necessary to call 
attention to the difficulty of eradicating them where troublesome and 
out of place. Moist shady places in general are the situations which 
nature has provided for them ; and if success is wanted, her rules must 
not be deviated from. 1 beleive there is a collection of Mosses still in 
existence at Chatsworth ; and 1 have heard, from an eye-witness, that 
they are grown at Edinburgh, under the stage of a greenhouse, in pots, 
and are looking very well : those at Chatsworth are grown upon rock- 
work. I\)ts are to be preferred, for two reasons, — water can be more 
judiciously given ; tender varieties, liable to damp off* in winter, can 
be removed to airy situations and attended to. 

‘‘ A low rustic house, built for the purpose on a north wall, or shaded 
by trees, where they could be protected in severe weather, is the best 
situation for their growth ; this building cun always be kept clean, and 
accessible even in winter. Fire heat must be withheld ; this would 
induce INIosses to jiroduce leaves instead of fruit, by which annual 
species are propagated. Keeping them too close would have the same 
effect, consequently the weather must be very bad to prevent air being 
given. 

“ The soil for potting must be varied according to the nature of the 
species. Tliey are found upon loam, peat, sand, stones, or bricks, wood, 
Jind some even grow in water. The mode of potting requires a fuller 
ex})la nation. Such as Poly trichum juniperinum, which roots in soil, 
may be potted in the usual w ay ; only, instead of a single plant, a tuft, 
or number, must be put together; this must be done when the plants 
are young. If possible, obtain a good portion of native soil w ith them, 
as they w ill succeed better in it than any compost you can make for 
them. For those wdiieh are found upon rotten wood and decayed 
vegetable matter, such as ITypnum striatum, H. undulatum, &c., rough 
turfy peat, mixed with pieces of half decayed wood, closely packeni, 
answers the purpose; on this the plants should be fastened dowm ; or, 
if possible, obtain the ])iece of wood, or w hatever material they may 
be attached to, and fasten to the pot, without disturbing the roots. 
I have often found ITypnum rutabalum clinging to wood w ithout aiy 
visible roots. Those found on stones must be treated in like manner, 
only substituting sandstone instead of wood. The aquatic species, 
Fontinalis antipyretica is au example: it should be grown in water, 
upon stones or gravel. Ilypnum ruscifolium grows on stones in damp 
places, and will do best in water, but not covere<l with it. The various 
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species of Sphagnum, found in boggy places, and generally called 
White Moss, must be kept very moist ; if kept under water, liowever, 
it soon dies. Mosses do not require potting so long as tlieir drainage 
remains good, which is a point of great importance in their cultivation. 
I am decidedly of opinion, that this division of Cryptogamic plants 
might be grown in pots to produce perfect capsules, at least such as do 
so in a wild state. Bryum ligulatum and some otlier varieties, although 
plentiful, are rarely seen in fruit ; the former is scorched up in summer, 
yet as soon as the autumn rains fall upon it, it springs again. It is a 
well-known fact, that Tortula muralis fruits in winter, and that its 
spores are all dispersed in spring. Now, when bricks are taken out of 
the kiln in summer, after being red-hot, and laid down in a damp 
place w'here Tortula muralis had never been seen before, this plant 
may be seen in the following winter peeping out of the crevices, as if 
the germ had withstood the power of the devouring element. Where 
did the seeds of these come from, or how were they preserved ? 
Dr. Lindley, in his profound work, ‘The Vegetable Kingdom,' p. 66, 
makes the following remark, which bears on the subject : — ‘ The first 
green crust upon the cinders of Ascension consist of minute Mosses, 
they form more than a quarter of the whole Flora of Melville Island ; 
and the black and lifeless soil of New South Shetland is covered with 
specks of Mosses struggling for existence. How they find their way to 
such places, and under w'hat laws they are created, are mysteries that 
human ingenuity has not yet succeeded in unveiling/ From this it 
would appear that Mosses were the first inhabitants of our globe, at 
least on dry land, and that they first began to pave the way for the 
existence of man. 

“ With regard to the propagation of this group of plants, no proper 
directions at present can be given : one thing is certain, they must be 
produced from spores in the first instance ; and where perfect capsules 
are found young plants may be relied upon. Tliere are some species, 
such as Hypnum proliferum, which, if tlie branches are divided, will 
root like a Lycopodium. To secure an ordinary collection, plenty will 
be found propagated by the hand of nature wdtliin twenty miles of 
London. 

“ Lichens which can })e cultivated are those found on the ground, — 
Bseomyces, Peltidea, Scyphophorus, and some species of Citraria. Those 
upon trees and stones are more difficult, especially the former; the 
latter, when removed on the stones to which they are attached, will 
live only for one season. I have kept Scyphophorus paxidatus and 
8. cocciferus in pots for two years, potted in lime rubbish, scraped off 
an old wall, where they were found. This wall was shaded in summer 
by fruit trees, and after the fall of the leaf it was exposed to the sun ; 
here the plants remained, without receiving so much as a drop of water, 
excepting what they obtained from the clouds.” 


PLUMBAGO LARPENT.^:. 

Will you allow a few remarks on this calumniated plant? Every 
person conversant with decorative gardening is but too well aware how 
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desirable are masses of blue, or any of the delicate approaches to that 
colour which the atmosphere seems to monopolise, and which are yet 
so necessary to complete the tout ensemble. The very promising 
accounts given of Plumbago Larpentse by Messrs. Knight and Perry, 
who ‘‘ sent it out,” (as the phrase is.) and by the leading floricultural 
journals at the period of its introduction, very generally led us to 
believe that the void was not only to be filled up, but in a manner that 
would put the fields of azure blue above us to the blush ; hence many 
became possessed of the plant, taxing their imaginative powers largely 
as to the effect it would produce ; and as these sanguine ones were 
almost necessarily to some extent disappointed, they now as generally 
condemn the plant as “ worthless,” “ not good for anything,” &c. 
Now, while I admit having seen this plant in the hands of some of 
these noisy ones in a wretched looking state, I know instances in private 
establishments where it is now a gem of perfect beauty : these I could 
readily particularise were it proper to do so ; but such a course is un- 
necessary, as I have this day seen at Messrs. Knight and Perry’s 
Nursery, in the King’s-road, the original plant, of which, speaking 
cursorily, I should say it has several hundred flowers on it expanded, 
standing conspicuously forth from its lovely green foliage, and forming 
altogetlier an object resplendent with beauty. Those who doubt the 
desirability of cultivating this charming plant should see the specimen 
I allude to. I can promise them much gratification therefrom, and 
will answer that their conviction of its desirability as an autumn plant 
for the conservatory, or for almost any conceivable situation, will be 
complete. E, B, li, — (^Gardeners' Chronicle,) 


BRITISH FLOWERS. 

The study of our native flowers affords a rich enjoyment to all who 
give it attention. There is such a never failing fund of variety to 
occupy the mind that the interest increases with tlie pursuit. I have 
made large collections of many of the most beautiful, and introduced 
them into my grounds, and have endeavoured to cultivate them so as to 
improve their growth and floral display, and with a view of hybridizing 
some of them with our introductions from other countries, and my 
attempts have been very successful. 

Tlie plants I have already are too numerous to describe in this com- 
munication, but I will send it for another. I have, however, the well 
known wild Hyacinth, Scilla kufans, or Blue Bells, congregated 
into a large mass, under the shade of a few trees, near to my house, 
and its profusion of beautiful blue flowers is the admiration of all who 
see them. Some liave been impregnated by the Dutch Hyacinths, and 
from tlie progeny I .have a pure white, a dark blue, a red, a rose, a 
cream colour, and a light blue striped with dark. Tliese I have intro- 
duced into the flower-beds, I continue my pleasant task in hybridizing 
this lovely tribe, and I doubt not but still greater novelties will be 
obtained. 

Veronica Chamaidrys is another plant I have introduced to a con- 
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siderable extent, and its lovely blue flowers adorn the sides of a long 
walk in the pleasure grounds. I have had several of the finest of the 
garden species grown with this, and have obtained some seed by cross 
impregnation ; the plants have not yet bloomed, but I hope to have the 
haiidsome flower of the V. Chamasdrys upon the long spiked species of 
the flower-garden. As soon as my hybrid plants bloom I will send 
you the result. 

Digitalis turfurea, the Foxglove. — This noble flowering 
plant, the richest ornament of our woods, now grows abundantly in my 
ground, upon a sloping bank shaded with large trees, and is each spring 
and summer richly adorned with spikes of these charming flowers. 1 
liave obtained some very handsome varieties by impregnation ; I have 
white with dark spots inside, cream colour with purple spots, flesh 
coloured, lilac, pink, buff, and other colours and shades ; all are very 
pretty, and some peculiarly handsome. 1 am most amply repaid for the 
attention given. 

EAllLY CROCUSES. 

The old method of cultivating Crocuses and other dw^arf bulbous 
plants in pots, for decorating greenhouses and drawing-room w indow^s, 
has been greatly improved upon by fashionable floriculturists of the 
present day, who have contrived an agreeable substitute in a s])ecies 
of ornamental receptacle, capable of admitting a larger quantity of 
plants, and show ing tliem to better advantage. 

W e have frequently seen a sort of saucepan-shaped flower-pot made 
use of, with a convex bottom, destitute of edges, freely perforated with 
holes, and placed in an inverted position ; but this is objectionable, 
because its appearance is anything but pleasing, and there is a difliculty 
in supplying the plants witli water. The shape best adapted for the 
object is obviously a })yramidal one, with a flat open space at the top, 
and a rim half an inch broad, inclining outwards, with another rim at 
the base, about the same distance below the bottom of the frame, to 
allow the water to drain off readily. The jnaterial we should employ 
w^ould be wood, because this can be manufactured into any desired 
form ; and although less durable than earthenware, it can be painted so 
as to last a considerable time, and may be renew^ed at pleasure at a very 
trifling expense. The wdiole of the sides and top should be bored wdtii 
round holes, about an inch apart, and half an incli in diameter; and 
the bottom must be made to slide in and out as may be required. The 
size can be varied from four to six or eight iuclies diameter at the base, 
and a j)roportioiiate height. In painting them a green colour is to be 
chosen, as being more lively and natural. 

November, or as soon after as possible, is the best period for planting 
Crocuses or other small bulbs, and a sjindy loam is the most {jrojier 
earth. If the varieties be judiciously disposed with regard to their 
colour, they will coiistitute a most brilliant and alluring display. 
Where the common flats which are placed beneath flower- pots, cannot 
conveniently be used, a small drawer lined w ith tin or zinc may be made 
at the bottom, to catch all the water administered as it drains through. 
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The plants must be placed in a light situation, watered daily, or once 
in two days, though not very abundantly, and suffered gradually to 
wither about two months after the flowers fade. We commend the 
adoption of such receptacles to all who feel an interest in watching 
vegetable developments, or who seek to banish the idea of winter, and 
anticipate the charms of spring. 


PLANTS FOR AUTUMN, WINTER, AND EARLY SPRING 

ORNAMENT. 

This class of flowering plants are peculiarly valuable : I need not 
therefore apologize for soliciting the insertion of any remarks for their 
successful cultivation, and therefore first remark upon the Cineraria. 
1 well remember when, about forty years ago, for the fii-st time I 
bloomed the Cineraria lanata, and subsequently the C. amelloides, how 
much I was delighted with them. Successive periods, however, and 
more especially during the last ten years, an increasingly beautiful 
race has been raised, and now there is not an equal for winter and 
spring ornament for the greenhouse and airy sitting-room. They are 
easy of cultivation, and always profuse bloomers ; also of almost every 
shade of colour: and an additional advantage exists in their cheap- 
ness. 

To grow them successfully, as soon as the plants have ceased bloom- 
ing, and the season admits, say in May or early in June, turn them out 
of the pots into a compost of loam and leaf mould, equal portions. 
This bed should be at the north side of a low hedge, &c. ; attention 
will be necessary as to duly watering them, &c. Such plants as are 
required for blooming early should be taken off in August by careful 
division, be potted singly in equal parts of leaf-mould, peat, and loam, 
having the pots well drained. Successive pottings should be made up 
to the middle of October, and after potting having them kept in 
cool frames, &c., and being taken into a gentle forcing-house, green- 
house, sitting-room, &c. By judicious attention a succession of bloom 
may readily be had from October to July, and, if desirable, through 
every day in the year. They require but little attention, and are 
easily increased. Much attention has been given to obtain flowers of 
an improved form, and each successive season displays a marked im- 
provement. Many of them, too, are fragrant. Tiiey deserve to be in 
every collection of in-door plants. 

Primula sinensis ; Chinese Primrose. — There are now several 
varieties added to the original species, both single and double kinds. 
All are beautiful ; those with fringed edges are peculiarly interesting. 
Thase, too, by a proper successive propagation, may be had in bloom 
all the year ; but they are more valuable for autumn, winter, and 
spring. For plants to bloom well in autumn, sow seed in pots in 
March ; place it in slight heat ; pot them off singly into large sixties, 
when strong enough, into a compost of leaf-mould and loam, equal 
parts; place them in a frame having a north aspect, or otherwise 
shaded by a low hedge, &c., and the pots to be plunge(l in coal-ashes, 
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&c. When the pots are filled with roofs, the plants must be re-potted 
into 48*s or 32’s, according to necessary requirements, and have a 
compost of leaf-mould, old well-rotted cow-dung, and good loam, in 
equal portions. The pots should be well drained. The compost must 
not be sifted. The plants may be removed from the shady situation 
to the greenhouse, sitting-room, &c., as desired for blooming, so that 
all are taken into shelter before frost. They delight in having sliade, 
whether they be out of doors or in the greenhouse ; and they require 
no higher temperature than the greenhouse. By sowing seed thinly, 
and at different periods, duly potting off and re-potting, a continuous 
bloom may be had, and will amply repay for any care bestowed. 

Myosotis palustris. The Marsh Forget-me-not. — Tliis lovely 
British plant, when grown in spongy loam, and kept duly moist, blooms 
beautifully through autumn, winter, and spring. Tlie plants should 
be potted off in April, and be planted in a ditch similar to what they 
usually grow in. They must not be allowed to bloom at the early 
period of the season ; but the flower heads be pinched oft’ at an early 
stage. The plants may be taken from the ditch to the greenhouse, or 
frame, as required ; and by due attention will amply repay by its 
modest beauty for every care. 

Chrysanthemums. — This charming tribe of flowers, of almost 
every colour and form, scarcely need be recommended. They fill up 
a vacuum in the flower-garden and greenhouse that no other tribe can 
equal ; and each successive season presents additional beauties to pre- 
vious ones. Several excellent articles on their culture have appeared 
in this Magazine, and to which I refer your readers. The principal 
points to be realized are to have vigorous busliy plants. This is to be 
obtained by stopping the leading shoots about June or July, in order 
to [induce the production of side shoots, a due proportion of wliich 
should be kept, stripping off the extra ones ; and by growing the plants 
in equal portions of loam, well-rotted manure, and a ])()rtion of sand ; 
also giving liquid manure occasionally. AVhen the flower-buds are 
too numerous they should be thinned, so that the flowers may be free 
and vigorous. A collection of the best kinds when in bloom, with a 
due mixture of colours, is one of the loveliest sights that adorn the 
greenhouse. Dwarf plants are readily obtained by layering the shoots, 
as directed by a writer in tlie last volume of this Magazine. 


GARDENING IN INDIA. 

The establishment of public gardens in a country like India, with its 
population, and abounding in tracts of land of the most fertile character, 
cannot fail to be of much practical value, not only in diflusing a taste 
for the most healthy employments, and affording valuable lessons to 
those about to form private gardens of their own, but as a model dis- 
persing knowledge of the more suitable plants for cultivation, and the 
true method whereby the process of gardening is improved. AVe have 
read with no small degree of pleasure some extracts from i>rivate letters 
ot Dr. Hooker in the Jouvnal oj JJotany^ giving an account of the 
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Horticultural Gardens at Bhaugulpore, a town situated on undulated 
and hilly ground south of the Himalaya. These gardens deserve our 
notice, were it only to record the energy and perseverance of Major 
Napleton, by whom they have been established. 

‘‘ To me,’’ remarks Dr. Hooker, “ the most interesting object in 
Bhaugulpore was the Horticultural Gardens, whose origin and flourish- 
ing condition are due to the activity and enterprise of Major ^Napleton, 
commanding the Hill-rangers. The site is remarkably good, consisting 
of fifteen acres, that were four years ago an indigo field, but now a 
really smiling garden. About fifty men are employed, and the number 
of seeds and vegetables annually distributed is very great. Of tlie 
trees used for shade and for ornament the most conspicuous are the 
Tamarind (of which one superb specimen stands conspicuous near the 
seed-room), Tecoma jasminoides^ Erythrinas^ Adansonia^ Eombax^ 
Teak^ Eanyan^ Pecpul^ Sisso, Casurina, Termirialias^ Melia^ Eau^ 
hinias. Of introduced s})ecies for ornament or use, Entjlish and 
Chinese flat peaches (pruned to the centre to let the sun in,) Mangos of 
various sorts, Eugenia jumbos, various Auonas Litchl, Loquat and 
Lougan, Oranges, Sapodilla ; apj)le, pear, both succeeding tolerably ; 
various Caubul and Persian varieties of fruit trees ; figs, gra])es, guava, 
apricots, and jujube. The grapes look extremely well, but require great 
skill and care in the management: they form a long covered walk, with 
a row of plantains on the west side, to diminish the effects of the hot 
winds ; but even with this screen, it is inferior to the opposite trellis of 
grapes. Easterly winds, again, bliglit them and other plants, by favour- 
ing the abundant increase of insects, and causing the leaf to curl and 
fall off’; and against tliis evil there is no remedy. With a clear sky 
the mischief is not great ; under a cloudy one the prevalence of such 
winds is fatal to the crop. The white ant, too, attacks tlie stems, and 
is best destroyed or checked by washing the roots with lime-water, 
yellow arsenic, or tobacco-water. 

The ornamental shrubs are Oleander, Eougainvillea, Tabernce- 
montana, Ituellia, two species ; Lantanas, Passi floras, of sixteen spe- 
cies and varieties ; Vcrbc?ias, Ixora, Drava na, JJuruntas, Quisqucdis, 
Pcrgularia, and ConvolcuU, Hiptage, Plumbago, eleven kinds of Roses, 
Jatropha, various Euphorbias, Crotons and Poincettia, Thujas, Abu- 
tilon, an(l other Hibiscl ; Cassia Fistula, Jasmin urn, Lagcrstrcemia, 
Euddlea, Clcrodendrons, and such like. Of what we should call hardy 
perennials, annuals, and bulbs, 1 saw jMaurandia, Lophospermum, and 
Thunbergias, fine Petunias, Sweet William, Mignonette, Pelargoniums, 
Pentas carnea, several Aristolochias, Escholtzia, Lupines, Clarhia, 
Schizanthus, Ealsams, V iolets, Clematis, Canute, Strelitzicc, and 
various Marantaccce, numerous Amaryllidccc, and Lilies, Erysima, 
Iberis, Stocks and Wallflowers ; Clerodcndron, Nyctanthes, and many 
species of Vitex, These form the bulk of the garden : many of them 
being the same as we have at home, others replacing our Fuchsia, 
Rhodendrons, Azaleas, xindrotnedas, and such like natives of equally 
damp or temperate climates, to which the scorching sun at one season, 
or the periodical rains of the other are inimical. 

‘‘ Numerous Cerealia, and the varieties of Cotton, Sugar-cane, &c., 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN GAY IN SPRING. 

RY CJLERICUS. 

Afteu the severity of winter, how cheering it is to have a profusion 
of wliat are termed spring-flowers to produce a display near to the 
dwelling-house. This object is readily obtained, and the bulbous tribe 
of flowers compose a principal portion in its composition. 

— What a variety there exists 7i<)w in this charming family! 
Its yellows, purples, whites, blues, lilacs, and others in twenty varieties 
of shades, or jdain, or with blotches and stripes, are admired by 
everybody. 

SxowDiior : and this first liarbiiiger contains its original single 
pearly drop as well as the double flouered, of three varieties. 

The Winter Aconite, with its golden starry-looking flower, 
produces an interesting contrast with any other of the season, dazzling 
in the sun-beams. 

Early Hyacinths are a chief ornament, and are very readily 
grown in the open bed. The variety is almost innumerable, all lovelj^, 
whether single or double flowers. They grow vigorously in a compost 
of good loam, very old rotten cow-dung, and leaf mould, with a good 
sprinkling of sand. 'I'he bottom of the bed must have four inches of 
drainage, brick-bats, &c. ; upon this, twelve to fifteen inches deep of 
the compost. If planted in November, tliey will probably require a 
little protection if severe weather occur after the leaves appear. A 
good plan, however, is to plant them in pots, keep them in a cool 
frame, and early in April, or before, turn them out entire, into the 
bed, or in large patches in the border, to bloom. Of course, in both 
cases the bulbs require being taken up when ripe, and saved for another 
season. It is said the bulbs will only do well for one season. I have 
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bloomed the same bulbs, for the last twelve years, and they never were 
better than the last season, I usually add a few new ones each year. 
Growing them in pots and turning out in spring I most approve. 

The poet sung of the lovely blue : — 

“ Cliild of the spring, thou charming flower. 

No longer in confinement lie. 

Arise to light, thy form discover, 

Rival the azure of the sky.” 

Anemones. — The single flowered varieties of crimson, scarlet, 
white, blush, purple, rose, and blue are alike beautiful, and when 
grown in all their varieties together, nothing can be prettier in full 
sunshine. They are readily cultivated, and cheap to obtain. The 
attention in raising seedlings is very interesting ; I have raised thousands, 
and every one handsome, there are no others. Tlie splendid double 
scarlet, and one hundred other varieties are also highly ornamental. 
Now any of the above appear w'ell in rows or patches, along the sides 
of walks, or in small sized beds. 

The Narcissus family is numerous too ; and how charming is the 
gay golden Daffodil 1 The sweet single kinds, tlie white red-eyed 
pheasant, and the little pale yellows, with the fine double white, and 
twenty others, merit a place in every garden. 

Tulips. — This universally admired tribe comprises almost an incal- 
culable number of varieties. The early flowering too are numerous, 
the named ones consist of more than seventy very distinct kinds. 1 
have grown nearly all, and the following are the best : Alida, red and 
white. Canary-bird, bright citron. Ciresse Incomparalfle, cherry red. 
Due de Nemours, red and yellow. Due de Orange, rich orange. 
Duke of York, mulberry. Globe de Rigo, striped purple. Golden 
Standard, red and yellow. Lac von Astureen, white and crimson. 
Maria de Medicis, brown and yellow. Purpur Kroon, purple. Rex 
rubrorum, scarlet. Tournesol, orange and red. White Van Thai. 
Yellow and red Van Thai. Rose ditto, and new golden ditto. Prince 
du Ligne, citron. 

Ranunculuses. — The Turbans arc very showy early flowers, of tliis 
class are crimson, golden, scarlet, sulphur, white and violet. Nothing 
so dwarf can be more showy, 

Frittillauias. — These are not the most showy, but are higlily 
interesting flowers, beautifully chequered purple and red. Tiieir 
pretty drooping bell-shaped flowers are always admired. 

SciLL.\s (Squill). — These are lovely dwarf flowers, the blue ones 
especially pretty. Their star-like form, with gulden anthers, have a 
nice effect. 

Dog’s Tooth Violet. — The purple, w hite, and yellow^, are alike 
pretty. 

Crown Imperial. — This noble tribe now consists of twelve distinct 
single and double kinds, red, orange, rose, yellow, striped, and others. 
All charming flowers. 

Now all the above hardy bulbous plants may be had cheap of the 
seedsman, and may still be planted. They are >vorthy of adorning 

o Q 2 
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every flower garden. In my next paper, for January, I shall give a 
descriptive list of all the showy spring flowering perennials. I would 
just add, however, do not omit to plant some of the charming Gladiolus, 
and bulbous Iris. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

Victoria Regia. — This celebrated noble Water Lily has bloomed 
for the first time in this country at Chatsworth Gardens, on November 
8tli. The flower and a leaf were presented before Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert at Windsor. Another flower expanded on the iTtli of 
November. 

For general remarks on the history of the plant we refer our readers 
to the Number of this Magazine for January, 1847, where a flower of 
it is figured. 

The plant which has bloomed at Chatsworth was obtained from the 
Royal Gardens of Kesv last August, and by very skilful treatment has 
thus early been brought into bloom. The manner of its treatment at 
Chatsworth is thus given in the Gardeners^ Chronicle. 

“ In a hothouse of sufficient dimensions, a tank was constructed 3 
feet deep and 12 feet square, warmed by hot water circulating beneath. 
To this was added a ledge all round, 9 inches deep, 3^ feet wide, and 
heated by a triple row of small lead pii)es, through which hot water 
circulated. By these means the tank was rendered 19 feet square, 
with a deep centre and shallow sides. 

‘‘In order to keep tlie water in motion, a small wheel was added at 
one corner ; over tliat wheel water was caused to drop continually w ith 
force enough to keep the wheel constantly revolving; the uater thus 
continually flowing into the tank was carried off by a small pi[)e in one 
of its corners near the bottom. In tin's way were secured the important 
advantages of the water being so often changed that it could not be- 
come stagnant, together with tlie ceaseless gentle agitation. Nothing 
could be more like the natural ^tale of a tranquil river. By the Inat- 
ing apparatus its temperature could also be regulated with facility. 
The thermometer has generally indicated 85°. 

“ In the centre of the tank was introduced a hillock of earth, consist- 
ing of hurut loam and peat. To the burning of tlie loam Mr. l^axton 
attaches great importance; and this agrees with the daily experience 
of those who employ burnt or charred materials in gaivlening. The 
physical condition of soil is much im])roved by the process, and the 
weeds and insects are destroyed. Mr. Paxton is also of opinion that 
the removal by fire of all matters ready to enter into fermentation or 
rapid decomposition, when in contact with water heated to 85', was in 
itself no inconsiderable cause of tlie success of Ids experiment ; in 
addition to w hich it preserved the water perfectly tianslucent, 

“On the hillock thus prepared, the Victoria Lily was planted on the 
10th of August ; and on the 1st of November the first flower bnd a[)- 
peared. 

“ The largest leaf yet produced is nearly 5 feet in diameter ; the 
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largest flower, lOi inches in diameter. The latter appears to be the 
size of those seen by Bridges ; Schomburgk, however, says that he saw 
flowers as much as 15 inches in diameter ; and D’Orbigny says upwards 
of a foot. The leaves, too, although larger than any mentioned by 
Bridges, are inferior in magnitude to those found in Berbice, one of 
which measured 6 feet 5 inches in diameter.’* 

A child three years old stood upon one of the leaves at Chatsworth, 
and was supported by it. A circular piece of wood was first placed 
upon it to distribute the weight equally. The wood weighed fifteen 
pounds, and the young lady fort 3 ^-two, in all about sixtj^ pounds. The 
flowers emit a very delicious fragrance, varying with its age, it is 
described to be, first like the Pine Apple, then tlie Melon, and lastly 
the Cherimo^'a, but in fact, it is added by Mr. Bridges, the discoverer, 
it is so delicious as only to be peculiar to itself. It is said to bear seed 
freely, and thus its very general cultivation may soon be expected, 
wherever there is a hothouse, or other suitable erection at command. 
It flourishes best in the full sun. No doubt many of our readers have 
seen the ver}^ noble plants flourishing so admirably in a large tank at 
the Royal Gardens of Kew. 

Os PLANTS FOR Conservatories, Greenhouses, Flow'er Gar- 
dens, &c. — Allow me to suggest to you the utility of occasionally in- 
set ting in your numbers some plans for ornamental conservatories and 
greenhouses, together with the ground before it, laid out as a flower 
garden. If the elevation, dimensions, and estimate for building ac- 
companied the plan, no doubt btit it would be most useful to many of 
your well wishers, and of whom 1 happen to be one. [We shall begin 
w'ith our next number. — Co/tdnrfor,] 

To DESTROY Ants. — The most effectual method of destroying ants 
that w^e have ever tried, is the use of the following mixture: — Take 
equal quantities of loaf sugar, arsenic, and finely powdered dried bread ; 
rub them together in a mortar, till they are very well mixed. This 
should be kept in a bottle, in readiness for laying small quantities near 
their haunts. Great care is requisite in the use of this mixture, for it 
is injurious to vegetable as well as animal life. 

PoiNSETTiA PuT.cnERRiMA. — Is fuHy deserving the most earnest 
attention and careful management, in order that it may be so grown as 
to produce its flowers as perfect in our stoves as those grown at Phi- 
ladelphia, where it is stated, the beautiful scarlet wdiorls of bractje 
which terminate the branches measure as much as tw^eiity inches across, 
and are equal in colour to the finest tints of I^osa jSuiCftais, 

It is decidedly a splendid feature among our ornamental plants, and, 
from its habit, w e feel confident it may be cultivated with the appli- 
cation of the common treatment given to stove-plants. Let it be kept 
in rather a close atmosphere in the stove or warm pit frame, &c. along 
with other tender plants, all of w hich are now and then syringed over 
when the weather is fine, in order to prevent the attacks of insects 
or the accumulation of filth; in the day, if fine, a free circulation of 
air be kept np ; and at night the temperature of the house average 
from 65 to 70 degrees. The soil which suits wtII, is sandy loam ; in 
potting, care must be taken to ensure a good drainage, and as soon as 
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tlie roots reach the inside surface of the pot, an additional shift be 
immedialely given, so that the growth is never checked and the plant 
in consequence is kept continually progressing. It requires a great 
supply of water at the roots. It is a beautiful plant. 

On a Succession of P^eowers. — You, or any of your correspond- 
ents, would oblige me (and many others whose gardens resemble mine) 
if you would favour me with the information required below. My 
garden is small, and consists of little beds cut out in a grass-plat in 
fancy forms. 1 much wish to have a good succession of flowers in the 
lovely spring, and brilliant summer, and the mature autumn ; but do 
not know how to manage it. 1 appropriate a bed to each sort of flower, 
preferring that to mixing various kinds. I have twenty of these small 
beds ; the outside borders are much shaded by large evergreen slirubs. 
What are the best flowers for my small beds, commencing with the 
spring? when should they be planted? when removed, and to what 
situation? by what succeeded for the summer when removed, t^c., and 
tlie same for the autumn; and when one set are planted, what is to 
be attended to in the bringing on the succeeding flowers. 

The pA:cREMocAKrus (Answer to Flora ), — I beg to inform P'lora 
that I have raised several strong plants of the Eccrernocarpus scaber 
from the preceding year’s seed, sown in April on a slight hot-bed ; but 
the seed is very shy in coming up, but it must be covered witli a little 
moss, so it be kept moist till the plants are up. I find, however, that 
the easiest mode of raising this delicate climbing plant is by cuttings 
of the same year’s shoots, planted in August under a small hand-glass, 
in a shady border, wdiere they strike root readily, and require to be 
afterwards potted in forty-eights or sixties, and housed during winter. 

On the P^ccrkmocarpus scaber. — In answer to a query resi)ect- 
ing the seed of the Eccrernocarpus scaber, I beg to state that about 
the middle of March, J filled a small box with light rich mould, 
ami sowed some seeds of the Eccrernocarpus gathered during the 
previous autumn, I found them very uncertain as to the period of 
germination, for though some grew and were ready for transplanting 
in a month or six weeks, others remained dormant for two or three 
months, and some even till autumn. 1 placed the box in a slight heat, 
and as soon as the young plants attained sufficient size, I potted them 
singly into small pots, and when these were filled with roots, I trans- 
planted the ball entire into the open ground, where they flowered the 
same season ; they were cut down late in autumn, and to-day (March 
19) I have been transplanting some of them which have stood this 
winter without any protection, and find they have made very strong 
roots, and promise to become fine plants for this season. — Meta. 

Benthamia fragifera.— In one of our volumes we figured the 
fruit of this showy and ornamental Himalayan evergreen. The first 
plant raised in this country was in the garden of J. H. Tremayne, Esq., 
at Ileligan, in Cornwall, from w hence we received some of its large and 
beautiful fruit, along with some plants. The parent tree was, in 
September, 1848, twenty-two feet six inches high. The circumference 
of the stem, at five feet from the ground, was one foot nine inches ; 
and at three feet, one foot eleven inches. A younger tree, handsomely 
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clad with branches and foliage to the ground, was twenty-one feet high. 
In Cornwall, Devonshire, and South AV ales it flourishes in the open air, 
and we doubt not will do so in most other parts of this country, if 
planted in a dry soil and elevated situation, but having protection 
against the north and east winds. It is very handsome, blooming in 
profusion in summer and bearing abundance of fruit in autumn. The 
fruit very much resembles a strawberry about an inch and a half or 
more across. It flourishes in any common soil of the garden, and de- 
serves universal introduction into the shrubbery. 

Tokenia Asiatica. — This beautiful flowering plant is very liable 
to perish during the winter season. AVhen placed in the greenhouse, 
it must have a temperature warm enough to keep it grow ing. If the 
greenhouse will not effect that it might be placed inside the window 
of a warm sitting-room, where we have seen it flourish admirably 
through winter. Placed in the sto^■e it thrives, and blooms in profusion 
at all times. We repeat it must be kept growing. 

Culture of Dkoseras (Sundew) and Pixguiculas (Butter 
Wort). — The Droseras very mucli resemble the Dioncca Muscipula 
(Fly-trap of our hothouses). They are natives of our own country, 
growing in bogs, as are the Pinguiculas too. Few little plants are 
more interesting and beautiful wlien in flower than the latter when 
seen in the sunshine, with their bright green leaves all a glitter with 
their pearly studs. All who behold both the Droseras and the Pingui- 
culas admire them. 1 have long grown them in pots very successfully 
in the following manner: — 

Three or four plants are placed in a pot of five inches deep, with 
some pebbles in the bottom, and over them a piece of sphagnum, above 
which the pot is filled with very fine peat. Tlie use of the sphagnum 
is, that, whether dead or alive, it enlarges or contracts, by every change 
of amount of moisture in the pot, and thus always keeps the peat from 
cohering into a clammy mass, which otherwise it is ;ipt to do. 

Instead of being shaded, as generally directed, the plants are exposed 
to the full blaze of sunshine ; and it is beautiful to see the leaves of the 
Drosera, some dilating themselves to the warmth and light, and others 
contracting on and imprisoning some ttutterer in the beams,’’ that, in 
an evil moment, has been tempted by the nectar of the dewy leaves. 

The pots are kept plunged to within 1^ inch of the top in Avater, 
during the wdiole summer ; and, on the first appearance of frost, are 
removed to a dry airy frame, and given less water each day, until, by 
mid-winter, they are dry ; in which state they remain until they begin 
to show signs of vegetation, when they are removed again to tiieir 
summer quarters. If left exposed to the open air, during the winter, 
the roots are invariably pushed out of the ground by frost. AA'ith this 
treatment, three small plants, in one season, will completely fill a pot of 
the size mentioned. — A?i Amateur, 

The Flower-garden Spring Ornaments. — AVhat sight can be 
more enlivenining than to see the Snow'drop, Crocus, Aconite, Jonquil, 
Early Tulips, Hyacinth, Anemone, &c., pushing themselves through 
their winter covering, and successively displaying their lovely hues? 
Now is the time of preparation for the spring display. In planting, 
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arrangement must be made both as to height of growth and to give the 
best contrast in colours, more especially with the Crocus and Hyacinth. 
A small bed of blue Crocus might be surrounded with rich yellow. A 
bed of the whites, with blue, &c. Or, if planted in patches, the best 
complimentary colours should be adopted. By a proper selection and 
arrangement, a combination of beauty and striking display may be 
effected. 

Iris pavonia (The Peacock Iris).— Last autumn I bought a bulb 
of this most lovely flowering plant, and its beauty, I think, exceeds all 
I ever saw before in a flower. The three large petals are streaked 
underneath w ith blue, and above they are of a pure white, with a most 
vivid eye-like spot at the base of each petal ; one might almost fancy 
that nature had at first intended to make the petals blue (as in so many 
others of the same tribe), but afterwards changed her plan and reserved 
all the colouring matter to be concentrated, as it were, in one glowing 
spot of small dimensions, but intense brilliancy. — A Country Curate, 

Propagation op the Chinese and Indian Azaleas. — By cut- 
tings is the best method, it is readil)^ done and the most successfid. In 
propagating by cuttings, the slips may be taken off at any time before 
the plant has matured its growth; but if the cuttings are taken just at 
the time wdien the young shoots are assuming a brow n colour, and the 
wood is about three parts ripe, the chances of success are much 
increased ; indeed, with the ordinary management, rendered certain. 
Ill selecting the cuttings make choice of those of medium growth, and 
cut them about an inch and a-half long ; prepare pots in the usual w ay 
w'ith plenty of drainage, and a layer of peat and some sand ; insert the 
cuttings, and cover them wdtli a bell-glass. If the cuttings, at the time 
they are put in, are in a growing state, they may be placed at once in a 
gentle, moist heat ; but if the wood be nearly ripe it wdll be advisable 
to place the pot in a comparatively low temperature until the cuttings 
are callosed over. They will strike in six weeks, and may then be 
potted in small pots. 

Select Dwarfish Hardy Evergreens. — I beg to recommend 
the following evergreens to a Lady Enquirer: — Cistus ladaniferus — 
wdnfe flowTi’s, with a purple centre ; about \s, Chinese Privet — 
white; about 1.9. 6^/. Arbutus unedo — wdiite ; about l.v. 6^/. Scarlet 
arbutus — shaded with red ; about 2s, 6d, Bhododendron ponticuin — 
purple ; about l.v, (bog earth.) Daphne pontica — yellowish ; D. 
These are the largest on my list. I'lie next in size are : Kalmia latifolia — 
pink crimson ; 2.v. 6d. (bog.) Daphne collina — lilac ; 2^. Gd, Bho- 
dodendron dauricum—briglit purple ; 2s. Gd, (bog.) Cistus creticus — 
rose purple ; D. Gd. Cistus villosus — fine red ; 2s. Cistus lusitanicus — 
bright purple ; 2s. Gd. Cistus halamifolius — yellow ; 2s. Gd. Cistus 
algarensis — yellow^ ; 2s. Cistus libanotis — white ; 2s. Erica arborea 
— white; Is. Gd. (bog.) Erica australis — pink purple; D. Gd. (bog.) 
Erica Mediterrania — lilac ; D. Gd. (bog.) In the front there might be : 
Kalmia glauca — pink and crimson; Is. (bog.) Daphne Keapolitana — 
bright lilac ; 2.v. Gd. Bhododendron hirsutum — crimson ; D. (bog.) 
Menziesia polifolia — purple; Is. (bog.) Daphne gnidium — white; 
28. Gd, Polygala chaniaebuxus — white and yellow ; D. (bog.) Daphne 
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cneorum — crimson ; 1^. 6c?. Helianthemums, of all colours — pink, 
red, yellow, buff, puce; at about 1^. each. These plants are all handsome 
and hardy ; and may be procured from any respectable nursery man. 

Treatment of Amaryllises. — My twenty years’ practice as 
an amateur grower of Amaryllises instruct me that most of them 
make root at the end of summer, and it is in the fibres then made 
that the deposit of sap takes place to supply the future flowers. I 
therefore shift my plants entire into fresh pots when they appear to be 
in full vigour, or still growing, say in June or July, or earlier if re- 
quired ; by this treatment I never fail to flower my bulbs vigorously. 
I then take off any offsets, which can be readily done. I plant them 
in strong loamy soil, not sifted, and have a free drainage. When the 
tips of the foliage turn brown, I withhold water and gradually dry 
them, keeping them so till the flower stems appear, when water is 
given, and re-pot as above stated. If the above method be pursued, 
the result will bo invariable satisfaction, and the flowers will be far more 
vigorous than are usually to be seen. — W. H. 

Flowering of the Rhododendron. — I have long proved that in 
all sheltered situations, where a moderate degree of shade is afforded, 
and where the soil is of a light sandy nature, the Rhododendron will 
grow and flower well, without any peat earth whatever ; provided the 
ground is properly prepared, by trenching and breaking the surface, so 
that all the grass and vegetable matter be properly mixed. I de- 
precate the too general practice of pitting and planting without the 
ground being previously well trenched. It may be proper to state, 
that the Rhododendron is to be seen growing here very luxuriantly, in 
banks of very strong clay ; in this case, after the ground had been well 
trenched and broken, I had pits made according to the size of the 
plants, and a portion of peat earth placed under and around each plant 
(say one or two barrowfuls, according to the size of the plants.) Kot- 
withslanding my having filled the pits with peat earth, I am satisfied 
that Rhododendrons, and other American plants of the same tribe, 
usually grown in peat, will grow and thrive even in clay, and perfectly 
well in loam, if it be trenched, and a portion of leaf-mould and of the 
scrapings of roads be mixed with it; the plants being planted in the 
neighbourhood of large trees, so as to be benefited by their shade. I 
have planted American shrubs with success at all seasons, but prefer 
from the second week in August to the end of December; always 
taking advantage of a mild day, and always giving, after the planting, 
a good supply of w'ater. I would add, thai the same treatment that I 
have recommended for Rhododendrons is here applied to Kalmias, 
Azaleas, Andromedas, V acciniums, and Cistuses — and to all with an 
equally satisfactory result. 

1 would recommend all who may wish to cultivate the Rhododendron 
ponticum extensively, to provide their stock of plants by raising them 
from seeds. The mode is a cheap one : and, besides the number of the 
plants which may be obtained by it, a considerable variety of kinds is 
acquired. In those which I have reared, the variety is almost endless, 
as to the shape, size, and colour. The seeds should be sown in Feb- 
ruary, upon a gentle hot-bed . — An Admirei\ 
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, The Bignonias. — I am afraid you will think me troubling you too 
much, concerning the cultivation of plants ; but your Magazine is so 
entertaining, and has created such a zeal for flowers in me, that I 
cannot resist requiring it. Would some of your correspondents favour 
me with the best manner of cultivating that beautiful class of flowers, 
the Bignonias ? 

In the management of Bignonia grandiflora as a greenhouse climber, 
it ought to be kept in a light house, and if trained from tiie bottom to 
the top, the pot or tub in which it is placed should stand as high as 
the front stage for pots, and not be shaded or sniotiiered up with other 
plants. By this means, tlie roots will be relieved from the danger of 
becoming saturated by an over supply of water, and the plant will 
soon be finely ornamented with a liberal profusion of bloom. Al- 
though a climbing plant it may readily be grown as a greenhouse 
shrub. Planted in a pot or tub of moderate size, and by judicious 
winter pruning, it will readily produce lateral branches when only 
three or four feet high, and each to bear a large panicle of blossom. 
To bring it to such a condition, dryness in autumn and winter, proper 
pruning, free access of light, and the removal to a sliglit distance of 
all plants that would prevent the solar rays from reaching the recep- 
tacle to whicii it is confined, are the essential pre-requisites. ICucii 
composed often or twelve of its spacious pendulous fiowers, of which 
three or more expand simultaneously on every cluster, and remain open 
several weeks, must present a fine appearance. 

It is occasionally grown out of doors trained against a south wall, 
&c., but the flowers are always of a dingy colour, so very different 
to rich coloured ones borne in a greenhouse conservatory. 

On Blooming Amahyllis Jacobe/l. — On flowering the splendid 
rich flowered Amaryllis dacobeaB, or (which I take to be the same) the 
Sperkalia fbrmosissirna of Sweet^s JJritish Flower Garden^ he recom- 
mends })lantiiig it in the open border, which I have practised with 
success in tlie following manner: — In IMay, I plant my bulbs in a 
border of sandy peat and loam, in a sheltered situation, in which place 
they remain until September. I then take lliein up and dry tliem, 
taking care not to injure the roots. When in bloom, the flowers must 
be sheltered from rain or rough winds. I keep the bulbs in a dry 
room until the returning season for planting. — Capemis. 

Culture of the Cactus and other Succulents. — During the 
past summer I visited, on several occasions, the most celebrated gardens 
in this country, and was surprised to see this interesting tribe of plants, 
especially the Epiphyllurns, Opuntias, Pereskias, &c., of a dull 
brownish-green colour, instead of a full deep verdant green. I felt 
satisfied that the soil in which they were grown, a hungry poor yellow 
loam, was improper ; for in a compost of the following nature, 1 have 
grown the same tribes for years in most vigorous health. I therefore 
gladly communicate it. Take equal quantities of very old blackish- 
coloured manure, and of lime-rubbish from old walls, to which add an 
equal part of good unctuous loam. A good drainage is given, the soil 
is pressed firmly around Uie stem at the time of potting, and is after- 
wards kept so. By proper attention to good watering at the growing 
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season the plants are always of a proper rich colour. The usual period 
of rest is of course essential to bloom successfully. — Clericus, 

Carnations and Picotees. — These lovely flowers are divided into 
several classes, and although well understood by the exhibitors, the 
majority of visitors at floral shows are unacquainted with the dis- 
tinctions. A florist, therefore, sends the following description, which 
is indicated by the colour of the flowers. 

Scarlet Bizarres ; each petal being striped with two colours, scarlet 
and a dark maroon, on a white ground, varying in intensity in different 
sorts. 

Crimson Bizarres \ the stripes also consisting of two colours, but 
approaching in their tint more to a rose-colour and purple. In this 
class there is a subdivision, styled pink and purple, wiiich are lighter 
and more lively in their shades. 

Iliere are three other classes, consisting of Flakes. Their colours 
are scarh^t, rose or pink, and purjile of various hues; some being many 
shades darker than others in each of the divisions, upon a white ground. 
After the flakes come the varieties called Picotees, with either 
spotted or striped margins to their petals, with white or yellow 
grounds. Of these there is a very great variety, and they maybe classed 
under the heads of scarlet, red, rose-coloured, and purple. Formerly 
they were only shown in two classes, red and purple, without any re- 
ference to the extent of the colouring; but now each class is sub- 
divided into heavy-edged, having the colour thickly laid on round the 
margin of tlie leaf, such are called in Lancashire striped Picotees, and 
light-edged wliere the colour touches the leaf in an unbroken delicate 
line, or as in Lancashire /m/Acrcr/ Picotees. 

Super n Roses.— -AVe scarcely need remark tliat all tiie best sorts 
of Roses are exliibited in competition at the London Floral Shovvs. 
From them we made selections of tiie very best, and also in looking 
over the collections in the principal Rose nurseries. We can strongly 
recommend to our readers the kinds we enumerate. A part of such 
list was inserted in the last October number, page 268, and the follow- 
ing are additional sorts. It now being the planting season we trust the 
selections will be useful to those desirous to possess the best kinds. 

Perpetuals . — Geant des Batailles, brilliant scarlet crimson, large. 
Marquis Bocel la, pretty blush. Robin Hood, pink. General Negrier, 
rosy-pink, fine form, and superb. Jeanne d’Arc, white, with a very 
slight tinge of flesh ; the whitish perpetual rose, fine shape. Doctor 
Marx, carmine, large. Fulgorie, rich deep rose. Baronne Prevost, 
rose and pink, very splendid. Cymedor, brilliant red. Soleil d’Aus- 
terlitz, rich crimson. Madame Verdier, pinky blush, beautiful. 
Bouton de Flora, pale rose. LTnflexible, flesh-colour. Due d’Aumale, 
brilliant crimson. Augustine Mouchelot, rich vivid crimson. Au- 
bernon, splendid deep crimson. Madame Guillot, beautiful blush. 
Standard of Marengo, bright crimson, shaded with scarlet. Madame 
Aimie, pale peach. The above will usually bloom from June to the 
end of November. 

Bourbon Roses, — Acidalie, white, large, beautiful . Du Petit 
Thours, vivid crimson. La Gracieuse, bright pink. Proserpine, bril- 
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liant crimson. Souvenir de Dumont d’Urville, beautiful cherry red. 
Madame Lacharme, white, tinged with blush. Madame Souchet, blush, 
margined with red. L’Elegante, bright rose, mottled with lilac. La 
Grenadier, scarlet- crimson : the two last are' veiy showy but not of the 
first-rate form. Queen of the Bourbons, fawn colour, tinged with rose. 
Madame Nerard, flesh colour. Glorie du Paris, deep crimson with 
purple shades. Comte du Rambeauto, crimson tinged with lilac. 
Oscar Leclerc, brilliant crimson, large, superb. Glorie de Rosamene, 
vivid scarlet ; the form is not of much merit, but its fine showy cha- 
racter recommend it everywhere. These roses may be trained to form 
pillar roses of six feet or less as desired, a strong turfy loam well en- 
riched suits this class admirably, manure-water is beneficial. These 
roses bloom from June to December. 

Noisette and China Noses , — Miss Glegg, pale-flesh, beautiful. 
Zobeide, rich rose, fine. Aime Vibert. white, beautiful. Archduke 
Charles, rose changing to crimson. Cramoise Superieure, brilliaut 
crimson. Fellenberg, bright crimson. Blairii !No. 2, blush with rose 
centre. 

Summer Noses , — Princesse de Lamballe, beautiful pearly white. 
Comte Plater, creamy fawn colour. Diana de Poitiers, pink and 
blush. Boileau de Nanteuil, rich crimson. Kean, bright crimson. 
Antinous, dark crimson damask, Duchesse d’Angouleme, bright rose, 
fine. Duchessed’Orleans, pale pink with a deep rose centre. Madame 
Verdier. pale blush. La Capricieuse, rose, changing to red. Porce- 
laine Roy ale, rose, mottled with white. Sir Walter Scott, deep 
purple. 

Moss Noses. — Celina, dark crimson. Prolific Moss (or Gracilis) 
colour of the Old Moss, but dwarf, and a most profuse bloomer. 

Wintering Fuchsias. — In reply to Isabella, we have to state, that 
many of the recently raised varieties are of the robust soft-wooded 
class, and they do not endure the severity of our winters out of doors, 
without very careful protection, by means of a cover of dry materials, 
over which there is a thick reed of straw tljatch, ora wooden case, &c. 
With this class we find it best to dig them up with soil adhering, and 
place them in a hay chamber from frost, or shed, cellar, &c., the roots 
being fully protected. If they even endure out of doors, they have 
never bloomed well the following season. The old twiggy class of 
Fuchsias, as coccinea, gracilis, elcgans, &c., will succeed to satisfaction, 
if they have a dryish soil, especially the substratum, and are protected 
from the cold north and north-west w'inds. Twelve years ago we 
planted out eighty plants of all the varieties of this class we could 
obtain, and they have flourished (in Norfolk) without any protection 
up to the present time. The largest bush we measured on November 
14th, then in fine bloom, it is seven feet six inches high, and as much 
in diameter through the centre of the bush. The brranches do not 
now suffer by the cold of winter, but have become inured to the climate. 
Plants struck out of doors from such, w^e believe will prove equally 
liardy. 

Striking Roses. — I have succeeded well with striking Roses in the 
following manner Take a pan one foot square by eight inches deep, 
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place in the bottom a few pieces of clarcoal, and over this lay about 
two inches of the same broken very small ; then fill up with equal parts 
of leaf-mould, peat, loam, and silver sand ; mix the whole well together, 
and press firmly. 

The proper time to select the cuttings I find to be when the wood is 
approaching ripeness in September ; choose a dull day for the opera- 
tion, and cut to a heel if possible ; then insert the cuttings with a 
small dibble, so that the heel of the cutting may be near the charcoal 
at the bottom of the pan ; press each cutting firmly in the soil, about 
an inch apart, and when tlie pan is full, give a good watering, and 
sprinkle the surface with silver sand and charcoal-dust to tlie depth of 
a quarter of an inch. Then plunge them in a well-glazed cold frame, 
amongst coal ashes, np to their rims ; give air occasionally throughout 
tlie winter, and keep them clear of decayed leaves and weeds. They 
will require a little water by March, when they begin to grow. 

By the beginning of May they will be ready for potting off or 
planting out eight inches apart in beds. Introduce a piece of slate or 
tile under each, and fill up with a handful of material similar to that 
they were struck in. The soil should be rich and well pulverised pre- 
vious to planting, which should take place in a warm shady situation 
if possible; then give them a w'atering, and shade for a few days from 
sun and cold winds. The tiles are for causing the roots to take a 
horizontal direction, in order that the plants may be removed more 
readily in the autumn to their final destination. 

The following is a good method of treating Roses intended to flower 
the following March and April : pot in the autumn, and plunge the 
pots in a bed of leaves, with the tops exposed to the atmosphere; 
they will make roots then, and be in a fit condition for gentle forcing 
in spring. 

The Roses that I struck in the w’ay mentioned above were Chinas, 
Teas, Bourbons, Noisettes, and Hybrid Perpetuals. If well managed, 
they blossom freely the first season. — (7^. Hay,') Gardeners^ Chronicle^ 

Gladiolus floriuundus. — Tlie following beautiful varieties have 
recently been raised in Belgium, and figured in the Ghent Annales. 

The description of these is as follows;— 

Remherius Dodonccas. — The perianth is regularly formed with six 
divBions, of which three are yellow and three red; but most frequently 
the two first red divisions have their margins yellow, or a portion of 
that colour on tlie purple base. The inferior divisions are striated 
with purple, their point being entirely of that tint. 

Christophe Longueii. — This variety is much more lively. The 
perianth has eight divisions ; four are red, tinted with wdiite, with the 
nerves also white ; two are uniform purple, and two golden yellow, 
with the points purple. 

Regnerm Hruitsma, — Flow^ers delicate and graceful. The perianth 
is almost regular, w ith six rosy divisions, ornamenU^d with a white line 
or stripe in the middle ; the under division smaller, with only a single 
tint of dull yellow. 

Georges Van Rye, — In this variety the periantli has six unequal 
divisions ; the three upper broad, rose and purple, these tints merging 
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into a brick red; the three inferior’ divisions smaller and straighter, 
the two lateral ones yellow dotted with red ; that of the middle red. 

The Oxalis for Wikter Flowering.— Few plants repay the 
care bestowed on them better than Oxalises. During the cohl season 
of the year, they decorate the rooms, the windows, and the vestibules, 
with their charming flowers. The small Oxalis tricolor is especially 
attractive and interesting in the evenings and mornings, by its pretty 
twisted corollas, striped with red and white, and at noon by its elegant 
open limb. This flower presents the phenomenon of reproducing its 
buds every night, to expand and fade with the rays of the morning 
sun. On the other hand, Oxalis Bowei has its large rosy-purple 
flowers ; Oxalis variabilis, faithful to its name, gives us grandijiora 
and the variety Simsiij so distinct by their fine milky-white flowers. 
Oxalis speciosa shines in the midst of its companions by its bright 
purple corollas : and besides these varied tints, Oxalis Emersonii^ with 
its fine saffron-yellow flowers, is equally effective. In the garden of 
the learned Chevalier ]\I. Michel Tenore, of Naples, there is the finest 
and most extensive collection to be found on the Continent. They are 
not grown, certainly, to large and heavy specimens, being not much 
more than six inches high ; but they are very neat, and grown so 
thickly that they form a sort of leafy carpet, interspersed with brilliant 
flowers. With regard to liie culture: — At the commencement of 
September, the tufts or roots begin to start. They should then be 
separated in order to multiply them, putting three or four pieces or 
little tufts in a middle-sized pot ; unless it is preferred to have them in 
a box, or anything like a large flat vase, so as the better to imitate 
a flowery turf. The soil should be composed of peat, leaf-mould well 
decomposed, and sand, giving a third part of each. It should be made 
light and porous, so as to allow a free admission of air. In this mixture 
the roots are placed, about half an inch under the surface. They should 
be moderately watered, and removed to a warm and sheltered part of 
the garden. About the end of the month, the leaves will have begun 
to spring up. At the beginning of October, they are removed to the 
sill of the window which it is required to decorate. Here the essential 
conditions of their grow th, and certain and continuing flowering, are 
the sun or light, air, and now and then a little tepid w'ater. From 
October to March and April these pretty flowers are in all their per- 
fection. In the spring they .should be removed to a cool place, where 
the late frosts will not injure or reach them. Even then they had 
better be kept rather dry than have a great deal of water. Thus the 
routine necessary to have these flowers all the winter is very simple. 
— Ghent Aim ales. 

Salvia patens. — It is not generally known, that the root of this 
plant can be treated in all respects as the Dahlia during winter, and 
be proj’agated in spring the same way. I grow' it, as well as the pretty 
white variety, extensively in beds during summer, and the garden being 
protected from strong winds, it flourishes without the flowers being 
injured. — A, B, 
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% IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

4 ^HE fine open weather has been favourable to the 
f A blooming of the Chrysanthemums in the open air ; 
where the flower beds require to be ornamented after these flowers are 
cut off, provision must be made by dwarf kinds of evergreen shrubs 
in pots, such as Lauristinus, Mahonias, Box, Rhododendron, &c. Tulips, 
Anemonies, &c. not yet planted should be done immediately. The 
single varieties are higlily ornamental as early spring flowers ; they 
may be had cheap. Any spring flowering plants should now be 
planted, such as Gentianella, Ilepatica, Draba, Aconites, Crocus, &c. 

Florist’s Flowers. — Auriculas^ Polyanthuses^ &c. must be pro- 
tected from overhead wet, and have all air possible in dry weather. In 
severe dry frosty winds protect from such. Keep the soil just moist. 
Carnations^ Picotecs, &c. require similar attention. Pinks in beds, 
keep soil pressed properly around the stems. A few sticks pricked 
among the shoots prevent the plants being twisted off. So in reference 
to Pansies. Beds of Hyacinths^ Tulips, &c. require attention in pro- 
tection should weather be severe ; the surface, too, carefully stirred. 
Ten- week Stocks, Mignionette, &c. in pots for spring flowering, should 
be kept free from frost, and i 't be over-\vatered. Fuchsias and tender 
Roses, &c. in open beds should have mulch over the roots. Protect 
the stems, <fec. of any tender tall growing roses, or other plants, with 
branches of evergreen firs, yew, furze, tfcc. Protect newly-planted 
tender shrubs over the roots, and from being twisted by wind. Sweet 
Violets plant in every direction near walks, rooms, &c., especially 
have plenty of the lovely varieties of Crocus, Snowdrop, &c. near the 
house. Protect Chrysanthemums from frost, or the suckers will be 
injured by frost. Hollyhocks now planted bloom much more vigorous 
than if delayed till spring. Hot-beds, &c. for forcing flowers should 
be prepared. Suckers of Roses should be taken off. Now, too, 
Roses should be planted, if they are to bloom well next season. Dahlia- 
seed must be kept secure from wet, tlie roots too from being injured by 
frost or damp, so as to be mouldy. 


IN THE FORCING STOVE. 

The ornamental and fragrant flo\vers for winter decoration, should 
regularly be introduced, such as Roses, Gesnerias, Heliotropes, 
Cirrmas, Cinerarias, Cactus, Eranthemums, Scarlet Geraniums, Gar- 
denias, Hyacinths, Crocuses, &c. (See lists in Calendars of former 
volumes.) 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, Ac. 

Only give as much water to this class of plants as will just keep the 
soil moist (not wet), and let it be given in the morning. Admit air 
freely, so as -only to keep frost out. Do not allow Chrysanthemums 
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done blooming to remain longer, or suckers will spindle up. Camellias 
must not be allowed to become dry, or the flower-buds will drop, let 
them be kept moist. Where there are clusters of flower-buds thin 
tiiem, so as to leave only one at a place. Cinerarias are liable to be 
attacked by green fly ; if they become so, place them in a frame closed, 
and fumigate with tobacco. Pelargoniums for exhibitions next season 
must not be forced forward, but kept still'. Such as fill the pots with 
roots, should be put into a size larger. About the end of the month, 
stop the leads of longest shoots to make them throw out laterals. Do 
not crowd the plants. (See Articles on culture of in previous Num- 
bers). Calceolorias must not have much water; shoots will often have 
roots protruded underneath, such should be potted off. Verbenas in 
frames must be kept near the glass, liave plenty of air, and be careful 
not to over-water them. Ericas, Epacris, Azaleas, &c. require an 
airy situation, only protect from cold east or north winds. Plants that 
have extended as far as desirable should have the leading shoots stopped. 
The greenhouse should be ornamented with Chinese Primroses, 
Cinerarias, &c. Do not allow the surface of the soil to be crusted, or 
covered w ith moss, &c., but let it occasionally be stirred ; this very 
much promotes the healtli of the plants. Pots that become green are 
injurious, excluding air from the roots. Only have just as much fire 
as will keep out frost, and dry up damps. 


ON SCARLET GERANIUMS. 

BY CLERICUS. 

For many years I have grown this tribe of flowers, in beds, and in 
order to keep up my stock the easiest and best way, (I have seen none 
else to equal its success,) I pursue the following method. 

As soon as the frost pinches the leaves, 1 cut off the tops to within 
a few buds of the origin of the last shoots. 1 leave the plants so for 
a week or ten days, covering them over with some dry hay. At the 
close, 1 dig them up carefully, and lay them in a dry room for a few 
days to dry, after which I place them erect, closely, in boxes, in dry 
chaff, burying the roots only. I keep them in a back shed, free from 
frost, till spring, and then re-pot, turn out, &c., as usual. In this way 
they flourish admirably. 


ON INDIAN AZALEAS. 

BY MARIA. 

I HAVE an extensive collection of these lovely flowering plants, and by 
a little attention in taking in plants to the greenhouse in succession, I 
have them in bloom from Christmas to Midsummer. I have a nice 
dry pit-frame, along the front of which is a small flue ; when lieated it 
is just sufficient to keep out the frost. From this pit I make my selec- 
tion, and having done it for years, I find that the plants which were 
brought into bloom at a given period last year, naturally offer for bloom 
the following. I therefore keep each portion to itself, and in the pit 
they are distinctively arranged. 
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Abronia mellifera . 



150 

umbel lata . 



266 

Acacia celustrifolia . 



101 

decipiens 
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dentifera 



5 

graveolens . 



101 

hybrida . 



101 

leptoneura . 
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lineata . 
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longifolia 



101 
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prominens 



101 

pulchella 



101 

rotundifolia . • 




sophoraj . • 



101 

squamata 



28 i 

trinervata . 



5 1 

unduhnfolia . 
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verticillata . 
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290 
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124, 
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Epacris campanulata rosea . 

• 

4 

Ivobelia densiflora .... 


99 

rubra 


4 

Luculia gratissima .... 


291 

coccinea. 


101 

Macleauia punctata .... 


53 

delicatissima . . 


29 

Mandevillea suaveolens 


291 

hyacinthiflora . 
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PREFACE. 


Almost imperceptibly lias another year passed away, and brought ns 
to the period of tendering, as wa respectfully do, our very sincere 
thanks to onr readers for their continued support, and which Ave again 
solicit the favour of in future. 

AVheii we closed the previous volume, we entered into engagements 
as to the application of our labours in prosecuting the duties in con- 
nexion with the present one. Eighteen years ago we stated what Avas 
our aim in commencing the Magazine, and we have pursued the course 
then marked out, viz., ‘‘ to render it really useful and interesting to 
those for Avhoni it Avas intended, and that no other subjects Avould be 
admitted into its pages.” To the best of our Judgment Ave have so 
conducted the publication, and our constant endeavour has been fully 
to realize the promises annually made to our supporters and friends. 
In referring to tlie present volume, Ave think Ave may say, Avithout 
ostentation, that it is equal, if not superior, to any that has preceded it. 
AVe are very sensible of the obliging assistance which our contributors 
have rendered us, thus enabling us to fulfil our i)romises. 

In infancy Ave lived among a profusion of floAvers, and such has been 
our privilege and enjoyment up to the present time. AV'e always 
admired and loved floAvers, and the culture of them has been a source 
of much delight. The conducting of this Magazine has always yielded 
us much pleasure, and we think the last A^olume tlie chiefest. 



rKEFA< K. 


IN 


111 reference to the future, we engage to use our utmost exertic 
meet the wishes of our readers, and to accomplish which we 
respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in forwarding us comn 
cations of everything relative to Floriculture, however small in e: 
the subject may be. With their assistance we will endeavour to p 
and profit all, and doubt not of accomplishing our object satisfactc 
We have not received a single complaint during the past year< 
liad many pleasing testimonies of approbation. 

The sale of previous^ years* volumes lias likewise greatly incret 
and we are now providing for future tiemand. The recommenda 
by our friends of the FLORicuLTURAn Cabinet and Flori 
Magazine to others will prove an additional stimulus to our exerti 
and for such favours we will evidence a more corresponding proo 
our gratitude by oiir deeds. 

Richmond, 26th November 1850. 






ACHIMENES JAUREGUIA. 


T his lovely family is universally admired, and it affords us much 
pleasure to have the opportunity of figuring in our first Number of 
a new volume, the very charming addition we now do. We have been 
enabled to do so by the kindness of our respected correspondent, Mr. 
Friedrich Haage, jun., florist and seedsman, of Erfurt in Prussia; to 
whom, for the favour, we feel much indebted. 

The following particulars relative to this valuable acquisition have 
been communicated by Mr. Haage : — 

As with indigenous blue or violet-flowering plants, and some tropical 
sorts, the white colour is sometimes found amongst the wild growing 
ones ; for instance, the Campanula Geniiana^ the Salvia pratensis 
and patens^ &c., so that indefatigable traveller, Mr. Warszcewicz, found 
in tiie year 1847 upon an exhausted volcano, near Guatemala, the 
white-coloured, long-blossomed Achimenes above mentioned, in a single 
specimen amongst hundreds of others, though all of the lilac or red- 
flowering species. The delight of the collector at this splendid dis- 
covery is easily to be imagined. He cautiously dug the plant up, and 
conveying it to Guatemala, he planted it in the garden of the Prussian 
Cohsul, Mr. Klee. A lady of that place took a drawing of the flower, 
which Mr. Warszcewicz sent me, with the remark that lie had named 
ihisr novelty after the lady, Jaureguia^ and that with the first oppor- 
tunity he would send me some tubers of it. On the 2nd of January, 
1848, I received such a tuber fastened by means of a wafer to the 
letter in which it was enclosed ; buf the tuber, not having been better 
protected, was quite dried up, and all attempts at re-animation proved 
without success. 

It was only in the present year (1849) towards the middle of August, 
after a voyage of seven months and a half, that I received, together 
with a number of Orchide», packed up in sand in a little tin-box, all 
Vol. xviii, No. 37 .— ^ 
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the remaining tubers, which had put forth many shoots on the way, and 
arrived in rather a dry condition; only here and there the extreme 
points gave signs of animation. These I planted with great care, kept 
them moderately warm, and caused them very soon to begin growing. 

The most vigorous plants are now, in the midst of November, in full 
bloom, and afford an exceedingly charming aspect. I have caused a 
drawing to be made, and shall have it lithographed and coloured so as 
to give amateurs an idea of this splendid acquisition. Though the 
white colour itself, considered apart, is not the most brilliant amongst 
flowers, yet among tlie Achimenes, w'hich are already cultivated en 
masse in greater towns by amateurs on account of their beautiful effect, 
only the lilac and violet-blue colours in the large- blossomed specimens 
have heretofore predominated. But since last year, owing partly to 
new importations, partly to the production of hybrids, larger flow ers in 
orange, carmine, scarlet, and pink have appeared. All these brilliant 
colours will now be exceedingly enhanced by the above mentioned new, 
large-blossomed, strikingly handsome white species with carmine-red 
stellated centre. 

This flower belonging, as above stated, to Achimenes longifloray I 
think any further detailed description and explanation of the mode of 
culture is unnecessary. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Adamia versicolor. — Various-coloured. 

It is a dwarf shrub, which w^as found by Mr. Fortune at Hong Kong, 
in China, who sent it to the Horticultural Society ; and in the green- 
house at Chatsworth Gardens it has lately bloomed. The foliage has 
much the appearance of Hydrangea japonica, but the flowers are 
different. They are borne in a pyramidical panicle, a foot in diameter. 
The flowers w hen in bud are globose, and wliite, but as they expand 
they change to purple, and finally to a violet-blue ; when fully blown, 
each is about three quarters of an inch across. The fine heads of 
flowers are highly ornamental. If it should fruit too in this country, 
its rich blue berries will be beautiful too. The treatment given to the 
Hydrangea japonica suits this plant ; it grows and blooms freely with 
it. (Figured in Pax, Mag, of Gardening .) 

Anguria Makoyana. — (Mr. Makoy’s.) 

This plant belongs to the Cucurbitacaea (or Cucumber tribe). It is 
a perennial plant, in the possession of Messrs. Knight and Perry, of 
King’s Road, Chelsea, Avhere it lias bloomed in a coolish stove. The 
parts termed the flower (similar to petals) are near an inch long, very 
narrow, of a vermilion colour. They are produced in terminal bundles, 
and have a singular appearance. (Figured in Pax, Mag, of Gardening,') 

Brachysema aphyllum. — (The Leafless.) 

It is a small shrub, of the Leguminose tribe (Pea-formed), a native 
of the Swan River colony. It is leafless, but blooms freely. The 
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corolla is at first orange sprinkled with red, afterwards becomes a deep 
blood colour. Each blossom is about an inch and a half long. It will 
form a very handsome greenhouse ornament, and ought to be in every 
one. Although figured in the Hotanical Magazine^ a living plant has 
not yet been introduced into this country. 

Clerodendron Bethuneanum. — (Captain Betiiune’s.) 

Imported from Borneo by Mr. Lowe. It has bloomed in the col- 
lection of stove plants at Messrs. Lucombe and Pince, of Exeter. It 
is a tall growing shrub, in Borneo ten feet high, branching, and bears 
its flowers in large, loose, terminal panicles ; forming a pyramidal 
thyrsis two to tliree feet long. Each blossom is nearly an inch across, 
of a rich crimson colour ; the two side lobes have each a purple spot, 
and the upper lobe a spot of white. They are highly beautiful and 
ornamental. It will be one of the finest exhibition plants, and ought 
to be in every stove. Mr. Lowe, jun., states there are three otlier 
kinds which he has seen in Borneo, which adorn the banks of the 
Sarawak river ; two bear white fragrant flowers, and the other is scarlet. 
Although the species figured grows high in its native country, it blooms 
freely in the stove; a dwarf plant, when grown in a small pot. 
(Figured in Jfag., 4485.) 

Espeletia argentea. — (The Silvery.) 

A native of New Grenada, growing five feet high. It is in the 
greenhouse of the Royal gardens of Kew. Tlie stem becomes naked, 
three inches in diameter, and terminates in a dense crown of leaves, 
each a foot long. The flowers are borne in a large corymbose panicle, 
yellow, having the appearance of a Gnaphalium, each blossom being 
an inch across. (Figured in Bot. Mag.^ 4480.) 

Gesnera Gardneri. — (Mr, Gardner’s.) 

A native of the Organ Mountains of Brazil. It is an herbaceous 
plant. The flowers are produced solitary, from the axil of each leaf. 
The footstalk is about an inch and a half long. Each blossom is tube- 
formed, an inch long, and nearly half an inch diameter, of a rich 
crimson red. It is a pretty species, well deserving a place with others 
of the tribe. (Figured in Pax. Mag. Bot.) 

IxoRA laxiflora. — (Loose-flowered.) 

A native of Sierra Leone, in the collection of Messrs. Lucombe, 
Pince, and Co. It is a shrub, growing a yard liigh. The flowers are 
fragrant, borne in a large terminal panicle, wdiite tinged with pink, 
each about an inch across. The petals are very narrow'. (Figured in 
Bot. Mag.) 

Salvia tulciiella, speciosa, splendens, fulgens and 

CARDINALIS 

Are now (December) fine ornaments in the greenhouse. Their brilliant 
and rich scarlet and crimson flowers produce a fine display, and as a 
succession is easily provided by cutting in later in autumn, such a show 
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may be bad throughout winter ; but it must not be expected in a cold 
damp greenhouse ; a warm, light, dry one is essential to success. The 
noble and brilliant S. gesneriflora begins to bloom in February, and 
continues for a long period. This is the finest of the tribe, and ought 
to be in every greenhouse and conservatory. 

TABERNiEMONTANA LONGIFEORA. — (LoNG-FLOWERED.) 

A native of Sierra Leone, and has bloomed in the stove at Messrs. 
Lucombe, Pince, and Co.’s nursery. It is an erect branching shrub. 
The flowers are borne in threes on erect peduncles. The tube of eficli 
blossom is nearly four inches long, of a yellowish-cream colour. The 
limb (top of the flower) is five-parted, three inches across, white. It 
is a neat plant and a fine flower, deserving a place in the stove. 

Wailesia picta. — (Painted-flowered.) 

A stove orchideae, a native of INLilacca. The peduncle of flowers is 
about a foot long, the stem of which is of a pnrple hue. Each flower 
is about an inch and a half across. Sepals and petals spreading, narrow ; 
the inside is yellow, spotted with brown, and the outside brown with a 
yellow edging, and spotted with black. The labellum is yellow at the 
base, and the lip white, tinged with rose. A very interesting pretty 
species. It is named in lionour of George Wailes, Esq., of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


NOTES ON SOME OF THE NEW DAHLIAS FOR 18.30. 

Magnificent (Keynes).— Distinct rosy-amethyst ; general form 
excellent, the centre well up, large size, apparently quite constant, and 
shown well at all the principal exhibitions. 

Sir F. Bathurst (Keynes) — Crimson, fine petal, very symmetrical 
in arrangement and true outline, of great depth, but rafher flat in 
centre. 

George Glennv (Barnes). — Bright yellow. Judging as far as 
we are able from a bloom shown at Binninghani, this is the best yellow 
Dahlia yet raised ; it is of very large size, without being in the Iea.st 
coarse ; fine symmetrical form and perfect outline. It is worth grow- 
ing, were it only for the .«ake of one bloom, such a one as we saw. 

Gem op the Grove (Soden). — Very dark rich maroon, niodiuni 
size, fine centre ; a constant and useful-looking flower. 

Snowflake (Keynes) — Milky-white, good centre, not always 
regular in arrangement, and the outline somewiiat rosette ; nevertheless 
it appears to be the most u.seful flower in its class yet produced. 

C^UEEN OF Primroses (Keynes). — Delicate and pretty colour, 
close and compact form, low eye ; useful. 

Queen of Lilacs (Turner). — Above the average size, good centre, 
thin and coarse-looking as we saw it, but probably requires less stimu- 
laiing growtli ; useful. 

Lilac Gem.-— Shown at Birmingham, but who u^as the raiser we 
did not learn; in colour near to Fearless, and in its general form 
inferior. 
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Mrs. Seldon (Turner). — Yellow, large size, centre mostly full ; 
true outline, has a fine stout petal, and to all appearance a very useful 
and noble fiower. 

Puritv (Turner).— W hite, outline and face pretty good, full and 
compact ; centre very doubtful. 

Gaiety (Keynes). — Y ellow, with a broad mottled lace of heavy 
red ; novel for its colour, but of coarse and ordinary form. 

Lady Grenville (Bragg). — Coral red, not very bright, tipped 
w'ith white, good centre, well arranged, rather rosette outline ; one of 
the best fancies of the season, and ‘from the number of blooms we have 
seen, it appears most constant. 

Floral Beauty (Whale). — A pretty coloured white and crimson 
fancy variety, with a good petal and promising appearance. Mr. 
Whale’s seedlings are always grown better by other people than himself, 
and we have no doubt another season will prove this flow'er to be an 
advance hi its class. 

Elizabeth (Proctor). — A fancy flower, white, edged with lilac, 
full medium size, symmetrically arranged and good outline ; rather fiat 
in the face, centre well filled but hard to close, few of the many blooms 
W'e saw being perfect in the centre. 

Miss Mitchelson (Burgess). — Dark scarlet and wdiite, fancy 
flower, good centre, very thin, broken outline. 

Flying Dutchman (Keynes). — Light red, tipped white, centre and 
general form good ; rather coarse-looking, useful when not overgrown. 

Highland Chief (Keynes). — White, with dull reddish orange 
edges ; flat and more coarse than the preceding variety. 

Mrs. Boyd (Battie), — Yellow, confused in arrangement and flat 
in the face ; occasionally useful. 

Miss Compton (Liddiard). — White, with orange-red edges, in- 
clined to flush a good deal ; a fancy flower after the way of Bouquet de 
Bruiel, upon w hich it is a great improvement ; good centre and capital 
petal, rosette outline. 

Fame (Turville).— Peculiar colour, a sort of Burgundy ; large 
size, excellent centre, often rough in arrangement, but new and worth 
a place. 

Sylph (Servey). — Blush, w ith rosy-lilac tip or lace, full and rather 
quilly, well arranged, good outline, medium size ; useful. 

Premier (Legg). — Deep crimson, centre well up and regular, but 
somewhat disproportionately full ; symmetrical arrangement, true out- 
line, mediuin size ; very useful. 

Beaute Supreme (Legg). — Deep lake, tinged with dullish salmon, 
rather under medium size, w^ell arranged, flat in centre ; good outline. 

Duke op Cambridge (Fellows). — Pencilled or silvery lilac, good 
centre and arrangement, petals open, rather angular, tolerable outline, 
useful ; the colour being distinct and pretty. 

Clementina (Fellows). — Pale amber, with a shade of red on the 
front of the petals ; medium size, fairish arrangement, rosette outline, 
pretty, and may be useful. 

Seraph (Fellows). — Orange, compact, of tolerable general pro- 
perties. 
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Conqueror (Turner). — Salmon-peach, good stout petals and well 
disposed, true outline]; a noble-looking flower, but the centre very 
doubtful. 

Favorite (Burgess). — Deep straw colour, with a reddish shade, 
good petal and outline, somewhat flat in the face ; useful. 

Thames Bank Hero (Robinson). — Dark crimson, medium size, 
centre well up, compactly arranged, good outline ; useful. 


CULTURE OF INDIAN AZALEAS. 

BY A VERY EXTENSIVE LONDON FLORIST. 

In a recent Number of this Magazine some particulars were inserted 
on the culture of this beautiful tribe of greenhouse plants. I propa- 
gate, and send to the London markets, or dispose of on my premises 
where cultivated, three thousand plants every year. My extensive 
practice enables me to say something about the method of wsuccessful 
treatment. It is with pleasure I transmit the following particulars for 
the first Number of a new volume : — 

When the young wood has become about what is termed half ripened, 
which is the case generally in April, May, or June, varying as to the 
earliness of being brought into bloom, I take off the suitable shoots, 
and cut each cutting across (having a sharp knife) close under a joint, 
the cutting being from an inch and a half to two inches long. After 
dressing off a few of the lower leaves, 1 insert them in a sandy bog 
peat, pressing the soil closely round the stem of each, and a good 
watering is then given to settle the soil to the cutting. It is necessary 
to pay attention, that the bottom of the cutting rests fairly upom the 
soil. I omitted to state I have two or three inches of drainage — 
broken pot, turf, sticks, &c. When the excess of wet has subsided, I 
place a bell-glass over each pot of cuttings, and plunge them in a pit, 
or hot-bed frame that has a good bottom heat, usually from 65 to 70 
degrees. Occasionally the glass has to be taken off to clean it, and in 
a month the cuttings root freely. Not more than two in fifty fail. 
When they are well rooted, which is from the end of June and onwards, 
I have them potted ofi‘ singly, into sixty -sized pots. I use half rotten 
vegetable mould, and boggy peat, with a good sprinkling of sand, 
having a liberal drainage. In planting I take care to press the soil 
tolerably firm down. This being done 1 place them in a hot-hed frame 
of gentle heat, shade them from sunshine, and when began to strike 
into the new soil, I give a little air, increasing it as the growth advances. 
About the beginning of September the shading is dispensed with, and 
the lights taken off to admit sun and air fully, in order to have the 
wood well ripened. All the most vigorous-grown plants I pot into 
large sixties at this time. 

The usual care to preserve from frost on the one hand, and too much 
•damp on the other, is of course given ; this particular routine is so well 
known that I need not occupy space about it. At the end of February 
or early in March, I re-pot again into a size larger ; and when a plant 
has attained six or eight inches high, 1 pinch off the lead to cause it to 
produce side shoots, and make a bushy plant. 1 prefer often potting 
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to the system of the one shift practice, the plants bloom sooner, and 
form better shaped specimens. When I want to have extra bushy 
plants, I stop the leads of side shoots too to induce the required pro- 
duction. Nice bushy plants are much preferable to the long-legged 
stragglers. 

All my plants bloom freely in the second spring from the time of 
striking, and at that age I send out my stock of blooming plants. For 
the better sale of plants, I force them tolerably early into bloom. I 
also find this of great advantage to the well ripening of the young 
wood. 

Some of the delicate-growing kinds, as Gledsfanni, miniata, variegata, 
&c,, grow much more vigorous by being grafted or inarched, upon a 
year old plant of one stem, or any of the strong growing kinds, as 
robusta, formosa, phoenicea, &c. The best time to do it is when the 
new wood is about three parts ripe. With the generality this is the 
case from the middle of June to August. In grafting, I cut off the 
head of the stock so low, that the bark of the graft on each side will 
fit together with that of the stock. I make a slit down the middle of 
the stock an inch long, inserting therein the graft, which is cut so as 
to fit it down to shaved point. I secure them by tying with worsted. 
After grafting, the plants are placed in a hot-bed frame, shaded, &c., 
or in a propagating house under a hand-glass. With the usual treat- 
ment of occasionally sprinkling over head, &c., they become united in 
three or four weeks. By inarching I merely cut off the head of the 
stock, leaving the cut in a sloping direction ; then having cut a notch 
in i^, 1 cut the shoot of the kind 1 wish to increase as is done in layer- 
ing carnations, having the tongue formed so as to fit the notched 
incision, then securing tlie parts as is done with grafting. In this way 
I never had a failure. When the union is well effected, I sever the 
new plants from the parent, and place them in a frame, shaded, &c. 
The usual treatment is aftervvanls pursued. 

It is essential to the Azalea blooming freely, that the w^ood be 
ripened early by forcing ; after the growth is completed, then gradu- 
ally to inure it to the open air, to which, and full sun, they must be 
fully exposed during August and September. This being done, the 
wood becomes firm and thoroughly ripened. 


ON CONTRASTING THE COLOURS OF FLOWERS. 

Several correspondents have from time to time solicited information 
on this particular, so as to enable them to make the best disposition of 
flowers when grown in masses ; and although some communications on 
the subject have been inserted in our Magazine, we are glad to obtain 
any additional observations likely to be serviceable to our readers in 
grouping their flowers. Some very interesting and useful remarks on 
this subject have been given by Dr. Lindley, in the Gardeners Chronicle 
of December 15th, who observes, — ‘‘It is wdtli a view of remedying 
the evil just noticed, that we proceed once more to lay before our 
readers, and in much more detail than formerly, the great principles 
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relating to the contrast of colours, as .given by M. Chevreul, in his 
treatise De la hi du contrante simultane des cotdeurs. This eminent 
philosopher having been employed by the French Government to 
ascertain the cause of a supposed deterioration of the dyes employed in 
the national manufactures, satisfied himself that, in fact, no deterioration 
whatever had taken place ; but that the want of brilliancy complained 
of arose from loss of skill in the art of blending colours. Hence his 
famous treatise, of which we propose to give a very short abstract. 

** Every ray of white light is composed of a certain number of red, 
yellow, and blue rays combined in certain proportions. Red, yellow, 
and blue are called simple colours; other colours, being produced by 
a combination of two or all of these, are called compound colours. 
When white light falls upon any surface, it is either wholly absorbed 
or wholly reflected, or partly absorbed and partly reflected by that 
surface ; in the first case the surface looks black, in the second white, 
and ill the third it takes the colour of the reflected ray or rays. In the 
last case it is evident that the effect of the absorbed and of the reflected 
rays, if combined, would be the reproduction of white light. Now' 
this property possessed by i*ays of different colours, or in other words 
by different colours, of producing, when combined in certain pro- 
portions, white light, is expressed by saying that such rays or such 
colours are complementary the one to the other. Thus we say, that — 

Red is complementary to green, and vice versd. 

Orange , , to blue , , 

Greenish yellow , , to violet , , 

Indigo , , to orange yellow , , 

because red and green, orange and blue, greenish yellow and violet, 
indigo and orange yellow, produce white liglit by their respective 
combinations. 

By the simultaneous contrast of colours, is meant the effect produced 
on the eye by tw'o different coloured bodies placed side by side ; by 
contrast of tone, is meant the modification in depth or intensity of 
colour ; and by contrast of colour, the modification in the optical 
composition of each contrasted colour. 

‘‘ The first great point to remember w ith regard to this subject is, that 
whenever the eye perceives at the same time two substances, differing 
from each other in appearance, it sees them as dissimilar as possible, 
both as regards their optical composition and the depth or tone of tlieir 
colour. 

‘‘ With respect to the tone or intensity of colour, it is univerally true 
that, if two colours of different intensities, or if two portions of one 
and the same colour differing only in intensity, be placetl side by side, 
the light colour appears lighter and the dark one darker by the con- 
trast ; and the difference is greatest when the contrast is strongest, and 
least where it is weakest ; or in other words, the difference is greatest 
about the line of contact, and grows less and less as we recede there- 
from. 

“ As to contrast of colour, it is found by experiment, and it may also 
be proved by d priori reasoning, that whenever the eye regards two or 
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more different colours at one and the same time, the colour of each is 
so modified that it appears by the contrast to be of tliat colour which 
would be produced by the addition of itself to the complementary 
colours of its neighbours ; and this modification is, as above, greatest 
where the contrast is strongest, and least where that is the weakest. 

“ Thus it will be seen by a reference to the following table, drawn 
up by M. Chevreul from actual experiments, that in No. 1, which is a 
contrast of orange and red, blue, the complementary of orange, when 
added to red makes it violet or amaranth coloured ; and green, which 
is the complementary of red, added to orange, gives it a yellow tinge. 
So again with No. 2, red and yellow ; green, the complementary of 
red, added to yellow, gives it a greenish tinge ; and violet-coloured 
indigo, being the complementary of yellow added to red, gives it a 
violet tinge, and so with all the others. 

The following table, showing the modifications produced by the 
simultaneous contrast of different colours of as nearly as possible the 
same tone, illustrates the above law, and may be otherwise useful to 
our readers : — 


Colours contrasted, 
j I Red appears tinged 
^•(Orange ,, 

n iRed ,, 

I Yellow 

q I Red , , 

"^‘tBlue 

4 J ) » 

‘(Indigo ,, 

r iRed 
^'(Violet 

6 j Orange ,, 

^*1 Yellow 
y 1 Orange , , 

* (Green ,, 

Q I Orange ,, 

(Indigo 
Q j Orange 
(Violet 

10 . 

( G reeii 
,, J Yellow 
(Blue 
G reen 
Blue 
Green 
^Indigo 
G reeii 
Violet 
j Blue 
Indigo 


12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


> J 
J J 
^ J 


9 9 
9 9 


Modifications produced, 
with violet, 
yellow'. 

violet, or appears less yellow'. 

green, or appears less red. 

yellow. 

green. 

yellow. 

blue. 

yellow'. 

indigo. 

red. 

brilliant green, or appears less red. 
brilliant red, or appears less brown, 
blue. 

yellow', or appears less brown, 
blue, or appears clearer, 
yellow, or appears less brown, 
indigo. 

brilliant orange. 

blue. 

orange. 

indigo. 

yellow'. 

indigo. 

yellow. 

violet. 

yellow. 

red. 

green. 

deep violet. 
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€k>loant contrasted. Modifioatiions produced. 

iBIue appears tioged with green. 

^Violet y I red. 

) Indigo ,, blue. 

* I Violet 5, red. 

When colours that are as nearly as possible complementary to 
each other are contrasted, the colour of each is rendered more intense, 
or its tone is deepened. This follows immediately from the general 
principle last laid down, and is fully confirmed by experiment. Colours, 
when contrasted with white, are deepened in tone, and at the same time 
appear more brilliant, the white itself being tinged very slightly with 
the complementary of the contrasted colour. Contrasted with black, 
colours appear of a higher tone or less intense, and the black is feebly 
tinged with tiie complementary of the contrasted colour. Grey, being 
intermediate between black and white, produces an intermediate effect 
on colours with which it is contrasted ; this is seen in tlie following 
results, obtained by placing different colours in contact with a grey 
ground : 

‘‘ Red and Grey. — The grey appears greenisli, in consequence of 
its receiving the complementary of red ; the red appears purer, less 
orange-coloured perhaps. 

Orange and Grey. — The grey appears bluish ; tlie orange purer, 
more brilliant, and perhaps a little yellower. 

“Yellow and Grey. — The grey is tinged violet; the yellow 
appears more brilliant, and at the same time less green. 

“ Green and Grey. — The grey is reddish; the green is more 
brilliant, perhaps yellower. 

“Blue and Grey. — The grey is tinged with orange; the blue 
appears more brilliant, and a little greenish. 

“ Indigo and Grey. — A s the last. 

“Violet and Grey. — The grey becomes yellowish; the violet 
purer and less dull. 

“ AVhen two compound colours, having one and the same &imple 
colour common to them both, are contrasted, the common colour loses 
its effect in a greater or less degree. For example, take orange (com- 
posed of yellow and red) and green (composed of yellow and blue) ; 
their common colour (yellow) being lost by the contrast, the orange 
appears redder and the green bluer. 

“ When a compound colour is contrasted with one of its ow^n ele- 
mentary or simple colours, the compound colour loses that w liich is 
common to both, and the simple colour is modified l)y receiving the 
complementary of the compound colour with which it is contrasted. 
Thus with orange, composed of yellow and red, and pure red, the 
orange loses some of its red and appears yellower; whilst the red, 
receiving the complementary of the orange (namely, blue, as has been 
already show'u) appears bluish. 

“ If two simple colours are contrasted, we find that the general 
principle before laid down still holds good. If we contrast, for ex- 
ample, 1, red and yellowy it will be found that the red appears tinged 
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with purple, and the yellow with green ; because violet, the comple- 
mentary of yellow, is added to the red, and green, the oomplementa^ 
of red, to the yellow : 2, red and blue ; the red has a tendency to 
become orange, and the blue, green ; because orange, the comple- 
mentary of blue, is added to the red, and green, the complementary of 
red, to the blue : 3, yelloto and blue ; the yellow has an orange, and 
the blue a violet tinge ; because orange, the complementary of blue, is 
added to the yellow, and violet, the complementary of yellow, to the 
blue. 


1. Colours and White. 

“ A. Binary Combinations. — All the simple colours are improved by 
being contrasted with white ; binary colours, however, in similar cir- 
cumstances, are not equally agreeable, and it is found that the effect 
produced depends very much on the tone of the colour contrasted. 

“ The following binary arrangements are placed in the order of their 
beauty, the best being the first: — 

“1. Clear blue and white. 2. Rose and white. 3. Deep yellow and 
white. 4. Bright green and white. 5. Violet and white. 6. Orange 
and white. 

B. Ternary Combinations of Colours complementary to each other 
ivith white. — As it is impossible to arrange binary combinations of 
simple complementary colours, we shall merely state the effect of white 
interposed, either between the binary complementary arrangement, or 
between each of the complementary colours. 

‘‘ Red and Green. — 1, Red and green alone is perhaps better than 
— 2. White, red, green, white ; and this is better than — 3. White, red, 
white, green. 

“Blue and Orange, — 1. Blue and orange. — 2. White, orange, 
blue, white is agreeable, and so is — 3. White, orange, white, blue. 

“ Yellow and Violet. — 1. Yellow and violet are better together 
than — 2. White, yellow, violet, white; and these than — 3. White, 
yellow, white, violet. 

“ C. Ternary Combinations of uon-complementary Colours with 
White. Red and Orange. — 1. Red and orange look very ill toge- 
ther. — 2. White, red, orange, white is hardly better. — 3. White, red, 
white, orange is better, but not agreeable. 

“ Red and Yellow. — 1. Red and yellow are not amiss, especially 
if the red inclines to purple rather than to scarlet, and the yellow to 
green rather than to orange. — 2. White, red, yellow, white, is better 
than the above. — 3. White, red, white, yellow, is still better. 

“Red and Blue. — 1. Red and blue do pretty well together, espe- 
cially if the red inclines rather to scarlet than to amaranth. — Deep 
tones are preferable to light ones. — 2. White, red, blue, white, is better 
than the above, and — 3. White, red, white, blue, is better than either. 

“ Red and Violet. — 1. Red and violet do not do well together. — 
2. White, red, violet, white, is not so bad as the first. 3. White, 
red, white, violet, is better than either. 

“ Orange and Yellow. — 1. Orange and yellow do infinitely better 
than orange and red. — 2. White, orange, yellow, white, is agreeable. 
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3. While, orange, white, yellow, is not so good as the last, nor perhaps 
as the first ; there is too much white.’* 

{To be continued,) 


ON ACACIAS. 

In your useful and interesting Notices of New and Rare Plants, par- 
ticularly in the noble collection at the Royal Gardens of Kew, during 
the last two seasons, I was much pleascKl with the remarks on a con- 
siderable number of Acacias grown there. They compose a most 
charming tribe of plants, each very distinct from the otliers, althtmgli 
the prevailing colour is a rich yellow. All are deserving of a place 
in every greenhouse. Their peculiar beauty and fragrance in the early 
period of the year highly entitle them to every attention, and tlie varied 
neat growth and form of foliage enhance their value. 

Lately a publication on the Flora of Australia has been put into my 
hands, and as that is the native country of nearly all the Acacias, I 
have extracted some particulars of these lovely trees and shrubs, as 
displayed in their native climate. Admirers of the tribe in this country 
may be assisted in forming collections of the best, for nearly all have 
been introduced, and can be procured at the principal nurseries. 

.. Tiie forests of New South Wales contain immense quantities of 
species of Acacia, whicli, under various names, are well knowm to the 
natives and colonists, and are of considerable value not only for timber 
but various other useful products. Thus a gum very similar in properties 
to gum arabic, is produced by the Silver Wattle {Acacia rnollissima\ 
a shrub about eiglit feet high, with pinnate leaves, and the copious 
yellow flowers collected in globose heads; also by A, decurrcns, a 
beautiful shrub, very like the last ; and also by the Black Wattle {A. 
aj/ifiis), a plant of similar stature to the others, but with shortened 
flattened leaf-stalks instead of leaves, and heads of yellow flowers. 
This gum forms a material article of diet to the natives at certain sea- 
sons, and is also collected by the colonists. Tlie bark of these and 
other Acacias also yields great quantities of a tanning principle much 
stronger in its operation on leather than oak bark, which has been 
imported into England in some quantities in the form of an extract, 
procured by boiling down tlie bark. Otlier sorts of wattles, as the 
Acacias are generally called in New Holland, are among the hand- 
somest of shrubs ; as A, pubcscens, which has a light feathery pinnate 
foliage, slender, rather drooping habit, and produces a great profusion 
of spikes of golden-coloured flowers, arranged in little balls. A, oxy^ 
cednts^ also growing to about ten feet high, with an upright rigid 
habit, sharfr spiny leaf-stalks or phyllodia, and dense spikes of rich 
yellow flowers. A, leucophylla is a graceful drooping plant, with thin 
angular branches, linear sickle-shaped leaves (phyllodia), which, as w ell 
as the young branches, are densely clothed with silvery hairs or down ; 
the flowers are produced in bunches in the axils of the leaves. A. 
ealicina has the appearance of a graceful drooping willow, with narrow 
oblong lance-shaped leaves covered with bloom, and bunches of yellow 
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flowers produced on tlie youns^ shoots from the axils of the leaves. 
A, sclerophyllaj with angular branches and rigid smooth phyllodia, the 
heads of flowers sessile, and all parts of the plant perfectly smooth. 
A. farinosa much resembles the last, but has narrow, blunt, sickle- 
shaped leaves, with mealy balls of flowers produced two-four together 
in the axils of the leaves. Near Mount Zero occurs A, strigosa, which 
is clothed with glandular hairs, with oblong narrow leaves, and bearing 
a profusion of brilliant yellow flowers. A, Victoria, a small bush of 
considerable beauty, with round branches, narcow, blunt, sickle-shaped 
leaves, and slender spikes of small yellow flowers. Another, growing 
to the height of five feet, is A, uncifera, having round, softly downy 
branches, oblique oblong leaves, and spikes composed of yellow flowers 
crowded into downy balls. A. pendida, the drooping branches and 
profusion of rich yellow flowers render it a great ornament at its 
blooming season, which continues several months. 

( To he continued!) 


REMARKS ON THE CULTIVATION OF ALSTRCEMERTAS. 

BY BIR. WILLIAM CIIITTY, FIX>RIST, &C. OF STAMFORD HILIi, NEAR LONDON. 

I PEUCEiVE in the list of species and varieties, appended to the 

Remarks on Alstromierias,” in the last November Number, two only 
of them are put down as hardy. Now' I think it will be found that 
nearly, if not quite the whole of those specified, will be found to flourish 
and enjoy themselves to a greater degree in the open border than in 
any other situation. 

The foliage of some of the kinds is very susceptible of injury by 
frost; but if the roots are planted deep, say from eight to ten inches in 
depth, and out of the reach of frost, the foliage may be repeatedly 
destroyed by its effects, without at all injuring the blooming of the 
plant. For instance, for some years past I have had several plants of 
the beautiful A pelegrhia, grow ing in various situations, wdiich flourished 
ailmirably, and bloomed in profusion and beauty without the slightest 
protectioji. Now' as this species begins to vegetate very early, there is 
usually (if the weather has previously been mild) a crop of .shoots 
above ground at Christmas ; these are certain to perish by frost, but I 
have invariably found that they w ill produce a second sup[)ly of shoots, 
and flower as if nothing had liappeneil to them. 

Owing to the mildness of the last winter, they had made considerable 
progre.ss by the middle of March, when an unexpected frnst cut them 
entirely off; they nevertheless came up again, and some of them were 
perfect specimens of beauty in the months of July and August. 

The foliage of some of' the species, and more especially of those 
beautiful Chilian varieties introduce*! info notice by Mr. Van Iloutte, 
are not in the least injured by frost ; and the covering with straw 
which he recommended in this Magazine some lime since, may be 
entirely dispensed w ith. 

The kind of soil in which they will be found to succeed to the greatest 
perfection, will be a highly enriched mni IViablis soil ; and if a good 
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proportion of coarse river sand, say one fifth, can be incorporated with 
it, it will very much add to their vigour. 

The various species and varieties make very interesting and beautiful 
objects as pot plants. The A» pelcgrina is especally adapted for this 
purpose, because it retains its foliage entire until the plants have done 
blooming. Many of the kinds lose all tlieir lower leaves by the time 
they are about to develope their flowers, much in the same way as the 
common white lily, but this defect is more than made up by their 
handsome trusses of bloom. 

Few plants are more interesting and beautiful in their appearance 
than these ; and for this reason every garden, upon which only common 
care is bestowed, should have a collection of them. And a few grown 
in pots, and placed in the greenhouse among other plants, when in 
bloom, make a variegation of the richest kind. 

I trust the above remarks, being inserted in flie first Number of 
another volume, will have the effect of introducing them into more 
general cultivation. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF TULIPS. 

IN LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 

De-\ii Sir, — It at all times affords me much pleasure to hear of the e.\- 
tension of floriculture ; it is a science that seems to grow upon human 
nature, and never exhausts the patience. In your kind respects, you 
say that you intend to become one of the fancy, that you mean to 
cultivate Tulips to a considerable extent, and wish a few instructions 
from me on the subject. You seem to intimate that you suppose there 
are a few secrets attending their culture, and that it is a mystery that 
perhaps I might not like to divulge. 1 can assure you, that whatever 
mystery there may be about them, that may be known to me, I shall 
feel a pleasure to disclose to you, if by so doing I can add to the num- 
ber of admirers of my favourite flower; it is a subject that will take 
some time to descant upon, so I must implore your patience. 

You say that you shall have to ))urchase at once; allow me to 
suggest, “ don’t be too fast.” I advise that you see several good beds 
in bloom before you buy a bulb ; make a note of those that are of good 
form and perfectly clean in the bottom. By form I mean a good com- 
pact flower ; the top of the petals or leaves quite round, and so close 
together, that it would hold water if poured into the cnp. Purcliase 
nothing but these good-formed and clean flowers. When you purchase 
go to a respectable, liberal man ; for some, indeed a great part of tlie 
tulips in cultivation go, and are sold under different names, and you 
must be careful you do not buy one tulip half a dozen times over. * If 
you buy of a liberal man he will not deceive you. Do not be over 
anxious to get new things, they are always higli in j)rice, and seldom 
turn out so good to grow as the old tried ones do. There are a large 
variety of good old sorts that are not to be beaten, to be bought cheap. 
But in a few years, as you go on, the experience you will gain by pro- 
gressive practice will enable you to form a judgment of the different 
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things that will be presented to your notice ; you must expect to buy 
experience ; perhaps that bought will prove the most useful. 

Tulips are divided into four classes. Bizarres, which are yellow 
grounds with brown or black flame or feather ; Byblomens, w'hite 
grounds with black, purple, or lilac flame or feather ; Koses, white 
grounds with scarlet or pink flame or feather ; Tricolors are when 
three or more colours are intermixed ; there are not many of this class ; 
some of them make a good variety in a bed, but are not allowed as a 
stage-flower. Some tulips are flamed, and some are feathered ; some 
feathered and flamed. The flame is a direct stripe or blotch up the 
cfuitre of each petal ; the feather is fine streaks on the edges of each 
petal : w ith these features, and a perfectly clean bottom, they are much 
prized ; and, accompanied with a good cup, will be fit for competition. 

Tlierc are a quantity of flowers that are not quite clean, yet are good 
bed-flow'ers, for their colours and variety sake, but are not prized by 
the fancy ; still it is possible for them sometimes to come clean, and 
then in some cases they are grand things (for instance, Louis the Six- 
teenth ; I once w'ent thirty miles to see one ; it was splendid). So much 
for passing remarks which I could not w ell avoid ; they w ill be useful 
to you as you proceed. Kow' for their cultivation. 

I would advise a bed to be made from east to west, of any length 
your fancy may dictate ; and you have bulbs to fill w ith, be careful it 
be not within the dripping of trees; rather it were near a hedge than a 
brick wall. Mark it out four feet wdde ; take out the earth one foot 
deep ; then in the middle make a drain about eighteen inches wide and 
one foot deep ; fill this up with brickbats, broken tiles, and stones, in 
order that it may be 0 ))en to receive all the drainings. that may come 
through and around the bed. Cover this with turf, with the grass 
downwards, so that the earth of the bed do not fill up the interstices 
between the bricks and stones ; then fill in six inches of good old rotten 
horse-dung and cow-dung, some sand or old morter rubbish well mixed ; 
scatter over this some unslacked lime : w hen all this is incorporated, 
add twelve inches of good sweet mould ; if rotten turf tlie belter, that 
lias laid three or four years, and been turned over four or five times ; it 
may be sifted through a coarse sieve^ and the roughest put at the 
bottom. If you have not this, some old rotten couch mould ; let it be 
sw^eet, and some lime sprinkled over it to destroy insects and w orms, <S:c. 
If you cannot get eitiier of these, use some good clean garden mould. 
I have seen tulips grown w ell in mould taken from a part of tlie garden 
that had been well dunged and had grown a crop of cabbages ; 1 would 
rather it not be too light. This mould will raise your bed six or seven 
inches higher than the paths; the earth may be kept up wdth turf cut 
from a meadow ; if kept w'ell trimmetl it looks neat, but I much prefer 
boards ; if kept painted they last a long time, and need not any moving 
when the bed is made up for future seasons ; and another use will be 
mentioned as we proceed. Rake the earth a few inches higher in the 
middle than the sides for the water to run off in heavy rains. 

Let this bed lay about a month before you plant, to properly settle 
dowm, in order that it may be rather dry. When you plant, I advise 
that the bed be covered over with something to keep off the wet a week 
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or two before planting, as it will be more congenial to the nature of 
the bulb after the dry and dormant state in which it has laid for the 
last few months. Having brought you thus far, I shall conclude in my 
next.— Dahl. 

THE DAHLIA SHOWS OF 1849. 

Shacklewell Exhibition. — September 19, 1849. — This was, we 
believe, the first meeting of a new society, and reflected considerable 
credit from the liberal, as well as spirited manner, in which it was con- 
ducted. We regret we are unable to give a full report of the winning 
flowers, as the list we have been furnished with contains only the names 
of the successful competitors, which we must omit as being of no prac- 
tical interest to our readers. For the same reason we have withheld 
the reports of the South London and Birmingham meetings. It is 
essential that the secretaries of floral societies should enforce the rule 
that all stands of florists’ flowers have the names of the kinds plainly 
written on forms prepared for the purpose, and attached to each stand 
previous to their being judged ; as, where it is left to the exhibitor to 
be done afterwards, it is frequently omitted. Such was the case at this 
meetin;' ; the only complete list our reporter could make, being of the 
new flowers, for which prizes were awarded as under. 

The best six Blooms of New Dahlias sent out in 1849. 

1. i?. Proctor Bermondsey, — Fearless, Mr. Seldon, Purple 

Standard, Victory, Queen of the East, and Dreadnought. 

2. 3Ir, Harrison, Richmond, — Duke of Wellington, Mrs. Bacon, 
Mr. Seldon, Fearless, Grenadier, and Queen of the East. 

3. Mr Turner, Slough, — Victory, Duke of Wellington, Mr. Seldon, 
Grenadier, Earl of Clarendon, and Mrs. Proctor. 

4. Mr, Robinson, Pimlico, — Mr. Seldon, Lilac Standard, Duke of 
AVelliiigton, Grenadier, General Negrier, and Victory. 

ij, Mr. Hunt, Paddington , — Lilac Standard, Mr. Seldon, Grena- 
dier, Buffalo Gal, Fearless, and Duchess. 

6. Mr, Bragg, Slough, — Emperor, Earl of Clarendon, Mr. Seldon, 
Violet Perfection, General Vyse, and Fearless. 

Seedling Dahlias. — First class certificates were awarded to 
Mr. Keynes, Salisbury; for Magnificent and Sir F. Bathurst ; and to 
li. Proctor, Esq., for Elizabeth. Second class certificates were 
awarded to Mr. Whale for Floral Beauty ; to Mr. Bragg for Lady 
Grenville; to Mr. Turner for Queen of Lilacs; to Mr. Burgess for 
Miss Mitchelson ; to Mr. Turville for Fame ; to Mr. Liddiard for 
Miss Compton ; to Mr. Legg for Premier and Beaute Supreme ; and 
to Mr. Keynes for Queen of Primroses and Flying Dutchman. 

A first-class certificate was also awarded to Mr. Turner, for a 
bright purple seedling Verbena, named Mrs. Mills. 

In addition to the above productions, we noticed a most interesting 
exhibition of Melo cacti, from Charles Palmer, Esq. ; and from 
Messrs. Paul of Cheshunt, a magnificent display of Roses. 

The Dahlia and Hollyhock show for 1850 is already announced to 
take place on the second Tuesday in September. 
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BRIEF REMARKS. 

Chrysanthemums. — Each successive period of the year has its 
general floral representative, and the vacuum which a few years ago 
existed towards the end of the year, has been filled up with a highly 
ornamental display of this extensive and very beautiful tribe of flowers ; 
and the Chrysanthemum now takes its stand as a leading flower, so 
that distinct exhibitions of it are held throughout the country. Our 
continental friends have paid much attention to raising seedlings, and 
each successive season we have been favoured to receive in this country 
some of their improved varieties. During the present autumn, we have 
taken notes of the best flowers exhibited at the shows, or seen in the 
general nursery collections. The following are the best of the season. 

Marmontel^ deep bronzy red, quilled, tipped with golden yellow. 
Very singular and pretty. 

Virge Maria^ white, quilled, compact ; very neat. 

Sasquere^ lively red, petals very broad ; very neat. 

Justine Lebois^ deep purple, very distinct and pretty. 

Hose du EieL — The underside of the petals white, and the upper 
part purple and blush. Petals broad and slightly incurved. A very 
superb variety. 

Pieretie^ peach -blush, petals broad ; a very good flower. 

Medusce^ purple tinged with cinnamon and tipped with buff. Quilled. 
A very distinct and beautiful variety. 

Victorine Pele^ pretty purple, shaded with lilac, petals broad, and a 
very pretty flower. 

Pomponette^ a very bright yellow, the underside of the petals tinged 
with chestnut. Petals broad, and a very neat flower. 

Gazelle^ rich purple, petals broad ; very handsome variety. 

Hose et Blanche^ rosy-blush and white, with the centre brown. 
Very singularly distinct, and pretty. 

Trilby j chestnut-red, a compact flower. 

Jenny, bright crimson-purple, petals broad, and a very handsome 
variety. 

Arthemise, blush, broad petals, good flower. 

La Heine d' Or, rich yellow, a very neat compact flower. 

Armand Tessier, purple, with the outside of petals lighter ; incurved. 

Sydenham, crimson-red, petals broad, some of the outer ones tus- 
selled ; pretty. 

Pompon d' Or, flower rather small, a bright yellow, and very distinct 
and Iiandsome. 

Pompon la Latone, pearly white, smallish, anemone-flowered ; very 
neat and pretty. 

Queen of England, petals outside pure white, inside slightly tinged 
with flesh, fine petal and large flower ; very good. 

Vesta Superha, a pure white, very large, rather reflexed, but a fine 
variety. 

Berryer, oiange with a chestnut lower side ; petals broad, and a 
superb flower. 

Rebecca, rosy-pink, with a deeper-coloured centre, incurved ; a 
superb flower. 

VoL. XVIII. No. c 
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Pompon Bijou^ peach with a lighter centre, anemone-flowered ; very 
pretty. 

The Warden^ orange, with the back of the petals a purple crimson ; 
superb flower. 

Mrs, Coombes^ anemone-flowered, outside petals pure white, inner 
tipped with yellow ; very fine. 

All the above we can strongly recommend to be added to any col- 
lection. 

Bulbs grown in Pots, &c. — When these, as the Hyacinth, &c., are 
grown out of doors, they are covered with soil to some extent, and as 
the eartii is warmer at that period than the atmosphere, the bulbs make 
abundance of roots to support them before the flower stalks appear. 
It is clear then that the roots should always be in advance of the stem, 
&c. In order, therefore, to in-door success, the potted bulbs should be 
placed out of doors, and be covered from six to nine inches deep with 
light soil, leaf mould, or similar material, the surface being protected 
from heavy rain, or frost. When properly pushed, they can be trans- 
ferred to bloom in-doors . — A Practitioner. 

Scarlet Geraniums. — Mr. Beaton, of Shrubland Park Gardens, 
states, that to get these charming plants into bloom early and fine, the 
following mode of treatment answers most admirably. One of the 
lodge keepers had for several years grown some of these plants in green 
boxes, much superior to what Mr. B. had seen elsewhere. The success 
resulted from the following treatment. He never shifted his plants 
out of the same soil or boxes for several years, and yet every succeeding 
season tliey were better and better. When he could no longer trust 
them to the frost, he carefully cut off all the leaves, kept the plants 
quite dry in a spare room all winter, and as soon as the sun had power 
in March, he brought them out in the day, and took them back at 
night, but no water was given till the leaves appeared. Mr. Beaton 
adds, he can confidently recommend it as the best plan he has seen, and 
ought to be adopted with all the scarlets grown in pots or boxes. The 
plants bloom more early and profuse, also very fine. 

The Gardenias (Cape Jasmines). — We suppose every visitor of 
the floral establishments, shops, stalls, cfec. in Covent Garden, and 
around London, have become acquainted with, and admirers of this 
charming, deliciously fragrant tribe of flowers. They are to be had all 
the year, but especially in the early period thereof. The plants force 
well, and bloom profusely. 

The desideratum in culture is to grow them in moist peat^ and to 
have them in a hot bed frame, plunged up to the rim of the pot. Thus 
circumstanced, they flourish, and are saved from red spider, or any 
other insect. In this way, with proper attention to water, air, &c., 
the extensive cultivators bloom them with surprising success. Cuttings 
taken off as soon as the last shoots have made their growth, inserted in 
sand, and under a bell glass, plunged in a^hot bed frame, strike very 
readily. 

On Portulacca Tiiellusonii. — Treated as a half-hardy annual, 
the seeds of this beautiful flower may be sown in the beginning of 
March, on a gentle hot-bed, protected by common mats or thick can- 
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vass thrown over a temporary wooden framing ; or they can be sown 
in pots, and these plunged in fermented material in any hot-bed that 
happens to be in use. When the young plants appear, they should be 
potted in small pots, and kept for a time in a warm frame or green- 
house, and afterwards transferred to an open frame, which should be 
covered at nights in cold weather, till they are required for trans- 
planting. About the middle of May they should be transferred to the 
open ground ; but a dry sheltered border or rockery must be prepared 
for them, and the soil should not be of a wet or retentive nature. They 
will thus flower during sunshine (for the flowers do not expand except 
under the direct rays of the sun) for a lengthened time, and seldom 
cease before the arrival of frost. 

To PREVENT Pinks bursting. — An Indian-rubber ring should be 
placed round the bud when it is approaching the period of the calyx 
opening ; this being done, slit the calyx with the point of a penknife, 
or the sharp end of a pair of tweezers, and again replace the ring as 
the large petals of the flower develop themselves ; place them carefully 
down, bringing down the next siz^ petals as they bloom, laying one 
over each pair of the guard petals, and so on with a third row, if there 
be one, and thus cover the pair of the second ; the remaining should 
form a crown or centre, but should a ragged, deformed, or self-coloured 
petal appear, apply the dressers and quickly withdraw it. 

Begonias. — In 1847 you gave a very useful descriptive list of this 
fine tribe of winter flowering plants, that induced me to purchase a 
dozen of the best (to my judgment) kinds. Last winter they were in 
constant bloom, highly interesting and beautiful. They may be pro- 
cured cheap, easy of culture, and deserving of a place in every stove 
or warm greenhouse. — Alice, 

Fuchsia serratifolia. — In 1848 you recommended this very 
handsome Fuchsia to be grown in the open border ; the last spring I 
obtained two dozen bushy plants, and the first week in May I turned 
them out of pots into a raised bed in my flower garden, the soil being 
a light loam mixed with vegetable mould ; and their beautiful colours 
of waxy appearance when in profuse bloom, was quite enrapturing. It 
ought to be grown extensively in every flower garden. It is, too, one 
of the most valuable ornaments for the greenhouse or sitting room 
during autumn and winter. — The Priory, 

Brunsvigia Josephinje. — In March, 1844, I received three fine 
bulbs, among various others, of Brunsvigia Josephinse from the Cape. 
They were at once potted in good fresh turfy loam, and in a month the 
leaves appeared. They did not however, grow finely ; and in November, 
beginning to turn yellow, water was withheld, but resumed in December, 
new leaves again showing themselves. The pots were also plunged in 
water for a few hours, to ensure the ball of earth being fully saturated ; 
the top mould was also taken off, and replaced with leaf-mould. 
During the winter they were kept in a warm greenhouse, in a tem- 
perature often down as low as 35°, and making leaf well. In May 
they were placed in a pit, kept dry, and exposed to the sun, the lights 
being kept closed. In the September ensuing one of the bulbs flowered, 
and the treatment being precisely similar, another flowered in 1846. 
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The first again flowered in 1847, and the second in 1848, appearing 
thus to require a year to recover their exhausted strength. This year 
forms, however, an exception, all three being now in flower, one of 
which is that now exhibited ; and although at first the largest bulb, 
and always producing the finest foliage, is blooming only for the first 
time. I cut the flower-stem always off as soon as the last flower begins 
to wither, in order that strength may not be exhausted in perfecting 
seed, and I then place the pots out of doors, and keep them there as 
late into the autumn as possible, and until the leaves are grown so long 
as to make them liable to injury from strong winds or heavy rain. I 
have only further to add, that these bulbs have never been re-potted 
since I first planted them, but that liquid manure is occasionally given 
them wiien the leaves are approaching and have attained maturity. 
Under similar treatment I have twice bloomed the Buphane ciliaris, 
and last year I had also two or three other Brunsvigias in flower. 
There is, therefore, not so much difficulty in blooming these plants as 
has hitherto been thought. — Charles Leach^ in the Journal of the 
Horticultural Society of London, 

TROP.ffiOLUM PENTAPH VELUM. — Early in last November a friend 
brought me a splendid blooming specimen of this very handsome 
flowering climber. I was struck with its beauty, not having seen a 
flower of it previously. Many others, I doubt not, are unacquainted 
with it. I therefore call the attention of your readers to it ; and having 
since seen the fine plant in profuse bloom, I hesitate not to say it is 
one of the most charming and interesting climbers, deserving to be in 
every greenhouse or warm situation out of doors. My friend, who has 
grown it for many years, both in doors and out, writes me about it as 
follows : — 

“ T, pentaphyllum. — This plant I find to grow freely if allowed a 
large degree of pot-room, and to be kept in a ver}^ airy place in the green- 
house. I find it to do still better, to turn it out if the plant be mode- 
rately strong, into the open border in a warm situation. I have a 
plant at the front of a greenhouse that is trained to three stakes, and 
densely covers them to the height of nine feet, having many thousands 
of flowers. 

“ The soil is a good rich loam and peat, half a yard deep, upon a 
gravelly substratum ; I have supplied it freely with water during dry 
seasons. 

At the end of November the top generally dies ; I cut it off near to 
the ground, and cover the ^ame with some dry straw chaff, this is laid 
six inches deep; over this I place a large milk panshion which shoots 
off all wet, keeps the root dry, as well as contributes to keep it from 
injury by frost. At the return of spring the tuber pushes freely, and 
during the months from June to November, is a perfect picture of 
beauty and interest. 

‘‘ I have not had occasion to renew the soil of the border where the 
plant has grown seven seasons, but when it is indicated necessary by 
the condition of the plant. I shall take away tlie old soil at spring, 
nearly to the tuber, replace it by fresh loam and peat, but not to disturb 
the tuber at all. 
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“ Those grown in pots have a proper season of rest in winter, allowing 
them to become dry. In February I turn the ball of such out entire, 
and carefully take away what old soil I can without injuring the roots, 
and re-pot the plant in a pot a size larger, with a good rich loamy 
soil, having a free drainage. I have one plant turned out in the green- 
house, and trained to a pillar, which flourishes admirably.” 

It appears to be easy of culture, of vigorous growth, and a strong 
plant can be bought for half-a-crown . — An Ardent Admirer, 

Growing Pinks in Pots. — I observe under the head of Florists* 
Flowers, in the ‘‘ Calendar of Operations,” that you recommend 
tlie growth of Pinks in pots. With this I agree, provided the object 
of the grower is not competition, more especially in the south, 
where there prevails a decided leaning towards size in all florists' 
flowers. As an exhibitor I have given the system a fair trial, and can 
state that they succeed w'ell in pots, viz., they lace well, and possess all 
tlie requisite qualities, with the exception of size ; and I have never 
been able to introduce into a stand blooms from pot-grown plants 
among those cut from a bed, without a great falling off being apparetit 
in tlie size of the flowers. My object in noticing this is to caution 
beginners against disappointment ; for pot cultivation they should be 
wintered in small pots, and re-potted about the middle of February 
into 9-inch pots, taking care to disturb the roots as little as possible. 
To grow them in beds for exhibition they should be planted in autumn ; 
the best time is late in September or early in October. I always select 
plants wdth clean stems and healthy points, the fewer side branches 
there are the better; these will also winter the best. When pricked 
out from the piping bed, I grow them in poor soil, sandy and light, 
and use nothing stimulating until they are planted out for blooming, 
when they require a very rich compost . — An Exhibitor, 

Fuchsias in the Open Border. — You recently mention a large 
Fuchsia growing in the open air in Norfolk. I have a F uchsia Keccar- 
tonia that has been planted seven years, and w'hen first put out was but 
a few inches long. It is nine feet six inches high, and thirty-three in 
circumference. It sheds its leaves every winter, but the branches 
remain uninjured. It is now (November) in profuse bloom. — Dorset- 
shire, [This is of the class of Fuchsias w e recommended ; there are 
tw'o or three in the lot in Norfolk that we mentioned, which retain 
their leaves through w inter ; they are hybrids, but w hat obtained from 
w'e do not know'. A light loam and a dry substratum are essential to 
success. — Conductor.] 

Autumn-blooming Pelargoniums. — The following kinds should 
have their leading shoots stopped in May ; this induces a fresh supply 
of shoots which bloom in succession ; — Agrippina, Free Briton, Forget- 
me-not, ITebes Lip, King, Luna, Madelina, Mulberry, Negress, Orion, 
Othello, Phyllis, Priory Queen, Queen of Trumps, and Witch. So 
will nearly all the scarlets. Plants thus treated I find become, like 
roses, habituated to it, and do not push so early as others unless excited 
by improper means; but as they are easily raised and stopped, it is 
best to take proper aged plants, and not to keej) old plants year after 
year. — Dr, Hawkins, 
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D uring tlie past year we have received many testi- 
monials to the practical utiJitj" of our Monthly 
’* Calendar. Want of space compels us to condense the 
subjects. We shall however endeavour to give what is really neces- 
sary, on every occasion, and to make the future more valuable than 
the past, as improvements in cultivation are successively discovered. 

The winter has hitherto been very favourable, but the frosts that 
liave occurred came very suddenly, and have been intense for the short 
period they endured. It is therefore essential that protection should 
be at hand for all tender plants out of doors ; but in mild weather take 
off such coverings as can conveniently be done, in order to dispel 
damp, &c. 


IN THE ELOWER QARDEN. 

Any heads of Standard or Climbing Roses, of the tender kinds, or 
other tender shrubs, trees, &c., should be protected ; this is best done 
by tying a number of Furze, Yew, or similar branches in, amongst, or 
over the branches. Sufficient protection is thus afforded, and yet a 
necessary portion of air is admitted to the shoots. All newly-planted 
Shrubs, &c., should be made secure from being loosened by the wind, 
and that no space is opened around the stem. Tender ones should have 
a little mulch, dry leaves, or fern over the roots, or around the stems. 
Collect leaves to rot, also turf, peat, manure, &c. Give fresh loam, 
or manure to flower beds ; laying it upon them in frosty weather saves 
the cutting up of M^alks or turf by barrows. 

Florist’s Flowers. — Auriculas and Polyanthuses should only be 
kept just moist (not wet), and' be just preserved from frost. If the 
embryo flower be affected by frost, it is always injurious ; give air, 
however, on every likely occasion. Most Auricula and Polyanthus 
growers sow seed early this month (see Articles in former volumes as 
to method). Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks in pots, require to have 
air freely, but water very sparingly. Protect them from continued 
excess of rain. 

Pinks and Pansies in beds having had a thin layer of light sod 
around the beds, require little more attention now than seeing that the 
lateral branches are secured by pegs, so as to secure them from injury 
by wind ; and if it comes on very severe, place a flower-pot over each, 
taking care to remove them on the first favourable change. Fir or 
Yew branches, a foot or so high, pricked round the bed, is an excellent 
protection from wind ; and a few stuck in among the plants is useful 
in severe weather. A sprinkling of soot over the bed tends to preserve 
the Pinks from rabbits and snails. Pansies in pots should be uncovered 
in mild weather, so that they may receive the benefit of free air and 
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gentle showers. JRanuncultises and Anemones planted last autumn 
ma^ be protected from injury by frost, with garden mats over the bed. 
The bed for planting in next month should now be turned over for the 
last time ; pick out all worms, and give it a slight sprinkling of lime ; 
then spread the bed evenly, and it will be consolidated by the planting 
period. Choice Hyacinths may be protected by similar means, or by 
placing an inverted garden-pot over each. Dahlia roots stored safely 
from frost are not necessarily secure from decay, but require exami- 
nation to remove all that seem damping or shrivelling, potting them in 
rather dry soil, and placing them in a warm frame. The best sorts, of 
which a large stock is desired, will, about the latter part of the month, 
require potting and placing in the frame, gradually inducing them into 
activity. Tulips still require to be most carefully guarded from frost, 
for however hardy the nature of the bulb is, they rarely throw up 
perfect blooms if touched by frost. 

IN THE FORCING STOVE. 

At the end of the month sow seeds of the tender annuals, as Cocks- 
comb, Amaranthus, &c., to have them fine specimens for the green- 
house, in summer ; and Ten-week Stocks, Russian and Prussian 
Stocks, &c., to bloom early, should be sown in pots, or be sown upon 
a slight hot-bed : also some other of the half-tender kinds, to prepare 
them strong for early summer blooming. 

The Jacobeae and Guernsey Amaryllises, with others of the genus, 
should be repotted ; also to have a few early blooming plants of 
Achirnenes, Gloxinias, Gesnerias, &c., they should be started, and 
when beginning to push separate and pot them singly. 

Cuttings of Salvias, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, Anagallis, 
Hemimeris, Lotus, Bouvardia, &c., desired for planting out in borders 
or beds during spring and summer, should be struck in moist heat at 
the end of the month, in order to get the plants tolerably strong by 
May, the season of planting out. Lobelias in pots should now be 
pushed, in order to divide and pot singly next month. Dahlia seed is 
best retained in the head as grown, spread singly where they will not 
be liable to mould, and be kept in a dry situation ; the seeds will thus 
be kept plump. Mignonette, to bloom early in boxes or pots, or to 
turn out in the open borders, should now be sown. Sow in pans seeds 
of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Ericas, &c. ; the plants will be fit to plant 
off in May. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, 4bC. 

In this department, mind that if Camellias are not regularly supplied 
with soft, not too cold water, the buds will drop ; if too much, fre- 
quently that will cause them to drop too. Thin the flower-buds too if 
crowded. Never give heat to Heaths as long as the frost can be kept 
out by coverings or otherwise. A few degrees of frost will never 
injure Cape Heaths, whereas fires are their ruin. Let the air blow 
upon them on all favourable occasions. Nothing destroys the consti- 
tution of these plants so much as close and damp houses. Should any 
choice varieties of Azalea indica be required for the purpose of propa- 
gation by cuttings, they may be transferred to a temperature sufficiently 
high to excite an early growth. Cuttings of these will be found to 
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root with much greater facility early in the season than at a later 
period; besides, it is of considerable advantage to have young plants 
strong and well established by the" approach of the succeeding winter. 
Gladioli, Alstroemeria, Lilium, <5cc., grown in pots at the end of the 
month, should be re-potted. When the weather is damp or foggy do 
not give air, only let a dry air be admitted. Tender and small kinds 
of plants should frequently be examined to have the surface of soil 
loosened, decayed leaves taken away ; or if a portion of a branch be 
decaying, cut it oft'iinnietliately, or the injury may extend to the entire 
plant and destroy it. 

Chrysanthemums having now quite ceased blooming, the plants must 
be placed in a cool pit where they can be protected from severe frost, 
and Imve the tops cut off. If seed be desired such plants must not be 
headed down, and they must be kept in a dry and warm place in the 
greenhouse to ripen. 

IN. THE STOVE. 

All kinds of plants required here for ornament, and which have been 
duly prepared by previous culture, should be introduced in succession, 
giving ample supplies of water and frequent syringing over head. Tlie 
plants best adapted for forcing are various kinds of Roses, Persian 
Lilacs, Azaleas, Acacia armata, Neriums, Gardenias, Rhodora, Helio- 
tropes, Correas, Deuizeas, Mezereunis, Coronillas, Cytissus, Ribes, 
Mignonette, Cinerarias, Sweet Violets, Lily of the Valley, Tulips, 
Cyclamens ; and the old Eranthemum pulchellum with its fine blue 
flowers, Justicia speciosa, Gesneriae Zebrina, Justicia pulcherrima, and 
Aphellandria cristata, are fine winter ornamental blooming plants. 
All pots or boxes containing bulbous-rooted flowering plants, as 
Hyacinths, Narcissus, Persian Irises, Crocuses, &c., should occasion- 
ally be introduced, ^o as to have a succession of bloom. Cactus plants 
that have been kept in the greenhouse should occasionally be brought 
into the stove for flowering, which gives a succession, 

DESTRUCTION OF THE BUDS OF ROSES. 

BY A CONSTANT READER. 

I HAVE been for the last three or four years troubled with a grub 
which infests the buds of my Rose trees, especially the buds recently 
put in, so that when they begin to break in the spring, the buds are 
eaten off and the bush as good as destroyed. I remember seeing in 
one of your Numbers, notice of a remedy by rubbing some solution on 
the buds during winter, the receipt of which I should be truly glad of. 
Although we can destroy the grub when the shoots have germinated, 
yet it is im{>ossible to get at it in the dormant bud. This is so bitter 
an enemy to my bushes, that I shall be truly thankful if I can obtain 
a remedy. I take the opportunity of expressing the w ish of myself and 
many constant subscribers to your work, that you would favour us 
with paintings of some of the new Hoses, I am sure if you were to 
do so we should gladly pay, sometimes, for a double number, to have 
a coloured figure of a fiower, of all others, deserving notice. [We 
have draw ings of some of the very best, and we will endeavour to. 
comply witli the wislies of our respected correspondent.] 






OXALIS ELEGANS—Elegant Wood Sorrel. 

T HIS very pretty flowering plant was discovered by Humboldt on 
the Andes of Loxa, in Columbia, bordering on Peru, at an ele- 
vation of nearly seven thousand feet above the level of the sea. It 
lias recently been sent by Mr. Lobb to Messrs. Veitcli, of P^xeter. It 
ajipears to be quite hardy, and flourishes when grown in the border in 
a warm, slieltered situation, and in a mixture of equal parts of sandy- 
loani, peat, and leaf-mould, upon a dry substrata, the roots being 
planted about half an inch deep. If the roots are allowed to remain 
in the border during winter, there should be a protection of dry leaves 
over them, which should have a sprinkling of chopped twigs scattered 
upon the surface, to prevent the'leaves being blown away. In April 
this covering must be removed, at least the dry portion of it. In cold 
situations it would be best to forward the plants in pots, and having 
them kept during winter in a cool pit-frame, and not have much water; 
then at the latter end of April turn them out of the pots entire into 
the bed or border. It is one of the prettiest dwarf bedding plants, 
blooming profusely throughout summer and autumn, and merits a place 
in every flower-garden. 

It is a very pretty plant for the greenhouse or sitting-room, succeed- 
ing admirably in either. 

The proper time for potting is wdien the leaves have began to decay 
and the tubers are beginning to start, at which time, too, they must be 
separated, in order to multiply them. 

The entire tribe of Oxalis amply repays for every attention bestowed. 
Some of the kinds, as well as the O. elegans, are very beautiful bedding 
plants. On a dry w'arm south border in the Horticultural Society’s 
Garden at Chiswick, during the last summer and autumn, a bed of the 
0. Boweii was a complete carpet of lovely rosy-crimson flowers. The 
VoL. XVIII. No. 38.— A. S'. I> 
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following, too, are valuable for this purpose : — O. floribuncla, retl ; pnr- 
purata, flesh and white ; rubra-flava, red and yellow ; npeciosa, bright 
purple ; with others. 

There are a number of sorts which bloom freely in the greenhouse 
or sitting-room during winter, and are very ornamental. The 0. versi- 
color, with its delicate handsome flowers of crimson and white, in con- 
trast with a very neat and interesting foliage ; 0. variabilis, white and 
red; O. variabilis grandiflora, white; also the variety Sinisii, wldte. 
These are peculiarly pretty. O. rubella, a pretty bright pink, admired 
by all ; O. purpurata, pale purple, and O. purpurea, a deep purple ; 
O. pulcliella, very neat, wliite ; Q. rosea, bright rose ; O. tricolor, 
orange, wdiite, and red, is particularly interesting and elegant; (). 
Emersonii, of a rich saffron-yellow, giving a pretty contrast with the 
other colours ; O. multiflora, lilac, which blooms nearly all the year ; 
O. compress;!, rich yellow ; O. Piottm, orange, very neat; O. gracilis, 
purple, small, but neat ; O. fulgida, rosy-crimson, very showy ; and 
O. flava, a very pretty yellow. All the above are most desimble 
plants for autumn, wdriter, and spring ; their humble growth and pro- 
fusion of flow'ers render them peculiarly interesting in contrast with all 
other winter flowering plants. They are easj" of culture, iner(‘ase 
freely, and amply repay for any attention bestowed. They do b(*st 
when placed near the glass or w'indow, so as to have full light and air 
on all proper occasions; also the water to have the chill taken ofl 
during the winter season. When done blooming water must be with- 
held, to give a period of rest to the tubers. 

BEGOIsIA CINNABAEINA— CiNNABAR-FLowEUEi), 
Elei'iiant’s Ear. 

This very handsome species is a native of Bolivia, in South America, 
and Mr. Bridges sent seeds of it to Messrs. Henderson, of Pineapple- 
place Nursery. It proves to be a species that flourishes in the 
GREENHOUSE, which is a valuable acquisition, and blooms from June 
to the end of the season. The contrast between the green stem ami 
darker green leaves, with the rich bright red of the long and short 
})eduncles and stipules, together with the large bright orange-red 
flowers, is peculiarly striking and beautiful. 

The entire genus of Begonias contains about 140 described species. 
{A very extended descriptive list is inserted in tins Magazine in 
October and November 1846, which is well worth possessing.) All 
of them are very interesting, and some of them especially beautiful. 
They are chiefly natives of Asia and South America (none, it is said, 
have been found in Africa), and require to be grown in the stove. 
They are of a succulent nature, some having climbing half-shrubby 
stems, others creeping stems ; a few are annuals, and a few have 
tuberous roots, to which section B. cinnabarina belongs, and as they 
lie dormant for a season after blooming is over, they then require to 
have but little water, only just enough to keep the soil from becoming 
absolutely dry. They flourish in equal parts of light loam and sandy- 
peat, with a very liberal drainage, and after potting they should be 
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placed ill a warm pit or stove, near the glass, and not to have much 
water given till the plant has made some progress in growth. They 
are readily increased, some by cuttings, and others, which do not supply 
cuttings, by seeds, sown as soon as gathered in light sandy soil, and the 
pot being placed in moist heat they speedily vegetate, and by potting off 
the young plants, and keeping them for a period somewhat shaded, they 
grow quickly. All the tribe is well worth growing, and many of them 
are very interesting ornaments during the entire winter season. 

TABERN^MONTANA CORONARIA FLORA PLENA— 
Double-flowered Garland TABERNiEMONTANA. 

This fine old plant has long been known in onr stove collections as 
Neriiim coronarium. It differs from the original species in having 
larger flowers, wavy edges of the petals, and by having a peculiar 
delicious fragrance when fully expanded. It blooms during several 
successive months. A rich loam and turfy-pi^at suits it best, having a 
free drainage. It deserves a place in every collection. (Figured in 
Pax, Mag, Bot,) 

VALORADIA PLUMBAGINOIDES. 

Under the name of Plumbago Larpentse, this really lovely plant has 
been for the last two years 'a subject of much controversy. It inha- 
bits the neighbourhood of Pekin, the capital of China, from whence, 
no doubt, it had been taken to Shanghae, and planted on the city walls, 
where it had been subsequently discovered by Mr. Fortune. Sir 
William Jackson Hooker states that Bunge gathered it near Pekin, 
and sent a specimen in 1831, which Sir William possesses, and that 
Bunge named it Ceratostigma plumhaginoides. Its generic name was 
founded on the minute ramifications of the stigmas, resembling hornsy 
which Dr. Hooker considers the most appropriate, and it ought now 
to be so called. Since Bunge named it, Boissier referred it to Valoradiay 
in vvliich the glands are entirely sessile. Rather than sacrifice a multi- 
tude of existing names, Dr. Hooker. retains Valoradia, rather than 
its recent one of Plumbago, and dispenses with its specific title of 
Larpentm also, retaining plumhaginoides. 

A great deal of discussion by cultivators has occurred relative to its 
merits as a border flower — much praised by some, and counted worth- 
less by otliers ; and these results are derived, we suppose, from the 
different conditions and local influences under which the plants have 
been placed by the cultivators. The petals of the flower are of very 
delicate texture, and soon affected by a current of wind, and immedi- 
ately become shrivelled, and its beauty gone. It should be grown in a 
sheltered, sunny situation, when put of doors. In such places we Jiave 
seen it bloom beautifully, without injury, from day to day ; whilst, on 
tlie other hand, in exposed places, we have seen the flowers fade away 
almost as soon as they expanded. Properly grown in-doors, it blooms 
beautifully at all times, as it can be kept in any desired place. In its 
native country it grows in dry rocky situations, subject to great 
summer heat ; but in winter it stands a considerable degree of cold, 
equal to that of most of our winters in England. It is readily increased 
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by cuttings^ and grows freely in loam, peat, and vegetable mould, with 
a sprinkling of lime rubbish. In pots it must have a liberal drainage, 
and in the open bed there must be a dry bottom. Thus circumstanced 
it will not grow too vigorously, but bloom very freely. It is best to 
have good-sized plants for turning out at the end of April or early in 
May. They soon come into flower, and will continue to the end of 
the season. , If it be tried out-doors through winter, it would be 
advisable to have a protection of dry leaves or fern over it. 


DESIGNS FOR FLOWER-GARDENS. 


HY T, LUTGEB, ESi 



The above is a design for a flower-garden, which may be placed on a 
lawn in any suitable place in the pleasure-ground. The beds should 
have box edgings, and should be surrounded with a close wire fence, to 
k^p out rabbits or other animals that are injurious to a flower-garden. 
The four round clumps are surrounded with grass, on which are indi- 
cated places for Standard Roses. The pond in the centre for gold and 
silver fishes may be embellished with a fountain, and the surrounding 
verge of grass with vases or ornamental flower-pots, containing showy 
flowering plants. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Blanbfobdia flammea — Flame-flowebed. 

This beautiful flowering liliaceous plant is a native of Australia, 
from whence it was sent to Messrs. Low and Co., of the Clapton 
Nursery. It is an evergreen herbaceous perennial, growing three feet 
liigh. The leaves are about nine inches long, narrow. Tlie flower 
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scape grows from ten inches to three feet high, bearing at its summit 
three or four almost bell-shaped flowers, pendulous, and each blossom 
being two inches and a half long. The six petals are of a rich orange- 
red, the outside deeply tipped with yellow, and the inside a bright 
firange-yellow. It flourishes in the greenhouse, and its charming 
flowers are of long continuance, also very showy. It succeeds with the 
treatment usually given to the Cape bulbs. 

Chorozema flava. 

The foliage is very similar to the holly-leaved C. illicifolia; the 
flowers of a clear yellow colour. It is a pretty acquisition. In 
IMr. Henderson’s collection, at the Wellington-road Nursery. 

CuLBOA GLOBOSA. 

A native of Mexico, sent by Mr. Ilartweg to the Horticultural 
Society. It is a half-woody vigorous growing climber, a perennial. 
It will not bloom, it is stated, when grown in a pot ; but planted out 
in a border in the greenhouse blooms freely, and rambles extensively, 
which, however, can readily be kept within desirable limits. The 
flowers are produced in naked umbels, several in each, the general 
footstalk bearing the umbel nine inches long. Each flower h^ a 
curved tube about two inches long, with a five-partetl spreading, 
funnel-shaped limb (upper portion of flower), nearly two inches across, 
of a deep rich red colour. It is a fine species, and very suitable for a 
covering, to some extent, during summer. It is described as requiring 
to be kept in winter in a u armer situation than the greenhouse is gene- 
rally. Perhaps if planted near the entrance of the flue, it would be 
sufficient warmth for the roots. However it is readily propagated by 
cuttings of the young shoots, so that a provision can be m^e for turning 
out a fresh plant every season. 

EcUINOOACTUS RHODOrilTIIALMUS — R eD-EIED. 

It is a native of IMexico, from whence it was obtained by Mr. Staines. 
The plants in the fine collection in the Royal Gardens at Kew are 
about five inches liigh, column-shaped, tapering upwards, eight or nine 
furrowed, having long spines at the ridges. The flowers are very 
handsome, produced at tlie summit of the plant ; each is nearly four 
inches across, of a bright rosy-lilac colour, and a broad deep red ring 
around the numerous stamens. It flourishes in a mixture of light 
loam and leaf-mould, containing a small portion of lumpy lime rubbish, 
and a very free drainage. (Figured in JBot. Mag.^ 4486.) 

Helianthemum (Cistus) scoparium. 

A native of California ; a prostrate hardy shrub, suited for rock- 
work. The flowers are borne in terminal spikes ; they are small, of a 
bright yellow colour. Introduced by the Horticultsiral Society. 

Macleania cordata — Heart-shaped leaved. 

A native of Chili. A greenhouse shrubby, evergreen plant, growing 
erect, three feet high. The flowers are borne towards the extremities 
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of the shoots, but only on one side ; for a few inclics, too, they are 
drooping. Tube near an inch long, red, with a yellow five-parted 
limb. Blooms all summer. 

Metrosideros tomentosa — Downy-leavkd. 

This beautiful flowering plant is a native of New Zealand, where it was 
discovered by Sir Josepli Banks, when accompanying Captain Cook on 
his celebrated voyage. In its native country it grows on the rocky 
sea-coast of the Bay of Islands. It becomes an ordinary-sized tree, 
blooming in December, and its brilliant flowers, borne in profusion, 
render it an extraordinary conspicuous object. A plant of it bloomed 
ill the Royal Gardens of Kew the last summer. It is an evergreen 
bush six feet high ; grows freel}' in the greenhouse. In May last it 
Mas planted out in the open ground, in a sheltered situation, and for 
the first time bloomed early in summer, and continued till the first 
frost. The floM’ers are borne in terminal corymbous heads. Petals 
small, yellow, and the immense number of long filaments are of a 
brilliant red. Each head of flowers is from three to four inches across. 
During summer almost every branchlet was terminated by a head of 
these brilliant flowers. It deserves a place in every greenhouse, and 
it might be turned into the open ground for blooming, and be taken in 
for shelter during winter. (Figured in BoU Mag,^ 4488.) 

Microsperma bartonioides— Bartonia-like. 

This charming annual was recently obtained from Hamburg, by 
Mr. Charlwood, seedsman, of Covent Garden, London, It grows 
about a foot high, and blooms in profusion. The flow^ers are produced 
in terminal spreading panicles ; each flower is two inches across, of a 
pretty sulphur-yellow above, and almost white beneath. It belongs to 
the same class as Hypericum, St. John’s Wort, &c., and, like those 
flowers, has numerous long stamens, of a rich yellow colour. It is a 
very showy plant, blooming through the entire summer season. If it 
M ill flourish in the open border, as is very likely, it mu 11 be a valuable 
addition to our bedding plants. It will, too, be valuable as an orna- 
mental plant for the greenhouse in summer, in contrast M'ith Balsams. 
(Figured in BoU Mag,, 4491.) 

Ophelia corymbosa — Corymbous-flowered. 

A pretty flowering annual from India ; it grows about a foot high, 
bearing ifs flowers in large terminal, loose, corymbous heads. Each 
flower is nearly an inch across, pale purple, with a white eye. When 
in full bloom they have somewhat the general appearance of a dwarf 
Gilia tricolor. It is very likely to be a pretty addition to our bedding 
plants, as well as for a summer’s ornament lor the greenhouse* 
(Figirred in Bot. Mag,, 4489.) 

• 

Piiarbitis limbata — White-edged. 

Convolvula:, 

Introduced from Java in 1849. It is a very handsome stove climber, 
having much of the appearance and size of the well-knoMn border 
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flower Convolvulus major. The flowers are produced singly, of an 
intense violet, edged with pure white; very handsome. Blooms 
throughout summer and autumn. It is in the collection of Messrs. 
Kollisson, of Tooting Nursery. 

llONDELETIA SPECIOSA MAJOR — TlIE ShOWY, LARGE VAR. 

The original species is a native of Havannah. It is a handsome 
flowering shrub, and is generally in the collection of plants shown at 
the exhibitions at the llortioultural Society’s Garden, and others in 
and around London. Tlie variety, however, w'e now notice is very 
superior to the original species; the flowers are much larger, and of 
deeper and richer colours. Each blossom is three quarters of an inch 
acjoss; tube rose-coloured, and the rest of the flower a rich orange- 
red, sliadiiig off liglder to the centre, and the centre is a bright orange. 
It is a compact shrubby plant, and will succeed in a warm greenhouse, 
but must be in the wannest part ; it does best, however, when kept in 
the stove. It, as well as the original species, deserves a place in every 
collection. 

Spattioglottis aurea — Golden-flowered. 

A native of Malacca, growing on the rocks of Mount Ophir, and is 
a Icrrestrial orchideous plant. The flower stem rises two feet high, 
terminating witli half a dozen large golden-yellow flowers, having the 
lip spotted with brownish-red. Messrs. Yeitch introduced it in 1848. 

NEW TULIPS. 

Scarrell’s Bijou. — Form first-rate; petals of firm substance, 
smooth on the edges, quite level, and clean at the base. The cup is 
the usual average size. Colour a brilliant carmine ; feather richly and 
clearly defined on a crystal white ground, 

Jersey Wonder. — A superb byblomen ; cup fine form, pure, with 
a very regular black feather. Considered to be a first-rate flower in 
all respects. 


OPINIONS OF THE NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN FLO- 
RISTS ON THE PERFECTION OF PINKS, PICOTEES, 
AND CARNATIONS. 

BY MB. JOHN EDWARDS, WACE COTTAGE, HOLLOWAY. 

With your j>ermission, I am about to ofler a few remarks oii the 
northern and southern raisers and cultivators of Pinks, Picotees, and 
Carnations, willi a view to the settlement of certain existing differences. 
For years, I might say ever since their cultivation by florists, there has 
been a continual diversity of opinion respecting the standard of excel- 
lence for these popular flowers ; claims are set up and discussions con- 
stantly agitated as to the respective merits and demerits of those 
productions which owe their existence to particular localities; indeed 
the wars of the White and Red Roses among our ancestors, though 
more sanguinary in their results, were scarcely conducted with more 
pertinacity than the opposition between the northern and southern 
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cultivators of those divisions of the Dianthus family known as Pinks, 
Picotees, and Carnations. 

The first step, it appears to me, towards an amicable solution of the 
difficulty is to point out in what the difference really consists. In the 
first place, tlie northerns are challenged by the soutlierns for an extreme 
thinness, as being but just one remove from their primitive “ single 
blessedness.” On the other hand, the southerns are blamed for raising, 
fostering, and distributing quite the reverse, or full flowers, somewhat 
vulgarly denominated mops.” 

Are these differences never to be adjusted ? for in this one ingredient, 
viz., the number of petals constituting a perfect flower, lies the sup- 
posed barrier. That all growers agree as to colours, their brilliancy, 
and distribution, shape of individual petals, the desirableness of smooth 
edges and thickness of texture, their imbricating arrangement for the 
better display of such colours and markings, size of specimen, and dis- 
tinctness of variety, no one has ever yet denied, therefore the difficulty 
is very far from insurmountable, if we calmly discuss the subject ; let 
all be friends in the good cause, and vigorously set about the amalga- 
mation of opinions, and so clear up existing doubts. The many floral 
organs now: at our disposal offer a happy medium for intercommuni- 
cation, and it must go hard indeed if, ere long, northerns and southerns 
be not so united that our metropolitan exhibition of ‘‘ the happy family ” 
shall no longer stand alone in its glory.” In offering my views on 
the subject, I anticipate and desire some rejoinder — I merely seek to 
open the question, so that by-and-by our editors, conductors, super- 
intendents, and all “ of that ilk,” will have a goodly crop of seed, 
which, when harvested, and in due time ‘‘ thrashed out,” may, I hope, 
yield them a fair return for our occupying so much of their grounds — 
or pages. 

What have we first to consider? Tlie northerns and southerns are 
said to differ; this gives rise to other questions, viz., who are the 
northerns, and who are the southerns ? are there no others interested 
in these differences ? no down easterns, or far westerns ? are they of no 
consideration? It may be all very fine, Messrs. Ely, Dodwell, Slater, 
Wood, Cheetham, Hepworth, Lightbody, GatlifF, and our other friends 
far north, for ‘‘ York is wanted;” but Messrs. Puxley, May, Pond, 
Willmer, Headley, Twitchett, Barnard, Edmonds, Young, Creed, 
Keynes, Hale, Smith, Ward, Norman, Matthews, Kirtland, Trahar, 
Turner, Fellowes, Burroughes, Wilson, Garratt, “ do not lodge there,” 
for until the “ boundary question ” be first settled, all must be con- 
fusion worse confounded.” 

Our midland friends (thanks to I. F. Wood for perpetuating the 
distinction by his powerful, yet merciful organ The Midland Florist,) 
Messrs. Fletcher, Marris, Hollyoak, Barringer, Holliday, and others, 
representing Birmingham, Warwick, Coventry, Bedford, Northampton, 
Leicester, and neighbouring districts, are purposely passed over, or 
only very slightly touclied upon, for obvious reasons ; they at present 
are almost without a “ local habitation and a name,” a sort of hybrid, 
or Jack-on-both-sides,and must so remain unless we give them a settle-^ 
vtent; their claims are strong, however, and amongst them are meq 
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who will be heard.” The important point next arising is, where is 
our line of demarcation to be drawn? We need no trigonometrical 
survey — no high and mighty referee, like the King of the Netherlands 
on the American boundary. This is the plan that I propose : — Take 
a ma}) of England (to be found in every monthly issue of “ Bradshaw,” 
and sufficiently accurate for the purpose), place your ruler on Lynn 
and Swansea, and mark the line across the entire land from Norfolk to 
Glamorganshire ; this I take to be a fair apportionment of interested 
localities and counties, and quite near enough to settle the matter ; 
may my “ land scheme” prove less harassing than others of higher pre- 
tensions ; here we have a guide to know who is who ; those who feel 
themselves aggrieved should forthwith appeal, and tlie commissioners I 
propose are Messrs. Wood, Beck, Neville, Harrison, Glenny, &c., 
who will, no doubt, hear evidence and make their award, — and a just 
one, too, — alike satisfactory to all. This settled, let us devise means 
to turn such decision to some account : to this end, a universal canvas 
must be made for certain returns ; I therefore, with much pleasure, 
move — 

That every cultivator furnish me with lists of the best twelve Pinks; 
ditto twelve Picotees; ditto twelve Carnations; giving in full the 
names of their chosen representatives, under whose ownership they are 
known, and in what county raised. 

These will give us a stepping-stone for lasting reference ; nor is that 
all, for such returns must be tested — that is the rub ; means must be 
found; men of weight and character must be cliosen; the tilting- 
grounds decided on ; and in 1850 such a floral tournament proclaimed 
throughout the land, with ‘‘ quality, not quantity,” for its gathering 
cry, as shall make the welkin ring. 

1 have a printed form in preparation for general distribution to all 
post-paid applicants who may enclose a stamped and directed envelope ; 
and 1 earnestly solicit the co-operation of every florist in every village, 
county, or shire, by applying for the same, with which full instructions 
will be given and prompt attention urged. The result of all this must, 
in tlie end, fully tend to confirm all herein stated ; and, above all, 
bring about and increase that friendly spirit of rivalry, the want of 
which has alone kept up the seeming differences, amounting to almost 
animosity, which, with kindly aid, it is my object to remove and entirely 
dispel. 

If the subject seem rather lengthily handled, there is yet matter of 
so much vital importance still untouched, that, at a future opportunity, 
1 may again issue from my hiding-place, and, like a giant refreshed, 
“ wage war ” for the future and lasting welfare of the much neglected 
and too often abused recreative science of floriculture. 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF TULIPS. 

IN LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 

Letter //. 

Dear Sir,— H aving in my last brought you to the formation and 
state of the bed, I now proceed to further jiiirticulars. The time for 
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planting is about the 9th of November. When the bulbs are all ready , 
draw a straight line down the middle of the bed, and mark it ; then 
three lines each side, the first six indies from the middle one, and the 
others five inches apart. A person each side of tlie bed, with a bit of 
string, can mark the cross lines six inches apart. U hen at the parts 
where the lines meet for tlie planting of the bulbs, with a dibble make 
a hole four inches deep ; but this dibble should be of this 
shape, viz., about a foot long, the upper end six or seven 
inches, about the size of a broom handle, and the lower end 
about half the size, or less. The shoulder, on the large 
part, makes a ridge in the earth, on which the bulb rests, 
and the hole made by the lower part for the fibres of the 
root to descend into. Several extensive growers have had, 
as they thought, tlie laugh at me for using this instrument, 
thinking it was of no sort of use ; and I have had the laugh 
at them when the beds were in bloom. 'J'he use is obvious 
to every one wdio will condescend to give it a thought. Its 
uses are, first, the shoulder prevents the wet lodging near 
the bulb, and thus preserves it from rotting. Second, it is 
almost certain destruction to a bulb to come in contact with 
dung in any state, and yet it requires its exciting powers, and this dibble 
with the small part makes a way for the roots to find the very compost 
laid for them at the bottom of the bed, and the bulb is safe. Thirdly, at 
the time of bloom the sun generally has great power, and penetrates a 
considerable distance into the earth, and if the roots are running about 
a few inches only from the surface of the bed, the sun^s rays cause a 
dryness in the earth which dries the fibrous roots, and tlie bloom has 
not the power to stand erect, consequently must be supported with 
sticks ; and thus it is a common thing to see a whole bed of Tulips 
with sticks to them. Now through the use of this dibble the roots are 
enabled, not only to get to the food they require, but are away from 
the effects of the sun’s rays, and the bloom, in nine cases out of ten, 
can support itself without tiie aid of sticks; thus a vast deal of trouble 
is saved, and the appearance of the bed is far superior. Well, with 
this dibble make the holes full four inches deep from the shoulder to 
the surface of the earth ; then plant the bulb, laying it over the small 
hole made by the lower end of the dibble ; cover it with some clean 
dry sand (be careful it is perfectly clean). The dry brown outside 
skin that covers the bulb should be taken off before the bulb is planted ; 
if left on it often becomes a receptacle for insects, which injure the 
bulb. After having planted the bulbs, and covered them with a littie 
sand, rake the earth into all the holes, and if you think they are not 
covered to the depth of four inches put on more earth, rake smooth, 
keeping the middle higher than the sides, as before mentioned. A 
very essential thing now remains to be done ; put some hoops or iron 
frames over the bed, and cover with a string net ; some small nails 
may be driven into the side boards, to which the net may be attached. 
This will be a guard to the bed, for cats are very fond of groping over 
a Tulip-bed, and where they leave their excrement destruction to the 
bulb is sure to follow. After this they want no further care till they 
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appear two or three inches above ground ; then it will do them good 
service to stir up the ground with a small piece of wood, making it 
smooth with the same stick. If sharp frost prevails, they will require 
a few mats thrown over the net, but only to remain on wliile the frost 
continues. If you wish to bloom under cover (which certainly is the 
best plan), and do not mind the expense, you must erect a frame to 
enclose the paths each side of the bed ; the top must be covered with 
something that will not admit the rain through ; the sides should be 
covered, so as to exclude the sun and violent winds; but moderate air 
should be admitted at all times, as it keeps them longer in their beauty. 

There are bulbs for four rows in a Tulip-bed — the first, second, 
third, and fourth (the fourth is the middle row) ; and then the third, 
second, and first again, which make the seven row's of a bed. 

In planting, do not put two together of the same class; what I 
mean is, do not plant two bizarres, and so on, side by side, but mix 
them. Begin with a rose, then a bizarre, and then a byblomen, so 
that you will want the same number of all the classes, except the tri- 
colours ; these are not prized by the fancy, but at all times, if you 
have any good ones of these sorts, plant them instead of a bizarre. 
AVhen they have done blooming break off* all the seed-pods ; they will 
then soon die down, and as the foliage dies off and becomes brown they 
may be taken up, and put away into a cool dry place, till time for 
planting again. 

I like what is called a bed box, as after the bed is once made out 
there is no more trouble, except now and then removing a bulb from 
one hole to another more suitable for it. By a bed box 1 mean seven 
small square holes, about two inches square, across a box or drawer, 
and these seven holes are the first row of the bed. You may have 
boxes of any length you like, and each row of holes is a row for your 
bed. They are then planted and taken up with very little trouble. 

I have said pinch off the seed -pods as soon as the blooms are over. 
I <lo not mean by this that you are not to save any seed. I advise 
tliat you should, but recommend that some strong bulbs of each class 
should be planted in another part of your garden, and the seed-pods 
allowed to ripen, that you may begin at once with what I think the 
most exciting part of the cultivation of Tulips. When the pods are 
rii)e, gather them when dry, and hang them in a dry and airy place 
till the time for sowing, which will be about January or February. 
Sow in good-sized pots, and w hen you sow them do not lay them flat 
in the earth, but put them in sideways. AVith care, in a few years 
they will flower, and be what are termed breeders. The breaking of 
these breeders will be a very pleasant and exciting employ, and you 
w ill stand a chance of now and then getting a gem of the first w'ater, 
whicli I hope wdll be the result. — Dahl. 


SOME OF THE BEST FANCY DAHLIAS.” 


BY AN OLD GROWER. 

I AM very fond of the variegated or “ fancy Dahlias,” as they are now 
mostly called, and wxdl remember tn>w greatly I w^s struck upon 
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beholding the first fancy ” variety met with, and which I believe was 
indeed the first of the class. This was a red and white flower, double, 
and as tolerable in form as most sorts at that time, now nearly twenty 
years gone. Levick, a Sheffield merchant, was the raiser, and its name 
was “ Incomparable.” I grew it many years, although it was more 
uncertain than the worst of this day, and long after it was superseded 
by better flowers of similar colours ; but the fact was I esteemed it as 
a sort of auld lang syne.” Long acquaintance with the flower 
showed me the best method of managing it, which I found was to grow 
it exclusively in well-decayed dung. This lesson I have not forgot, 
and by treating some of the kinds now in my collection in a similar 
way I can bloom them with inucli more certainty than in the usual 
manner. 

Many growers consider it necessary to grow all fancy Dahlias in 
poor soil, or without manure, but this is a very great mistake, as I have 
repeatedly proved. The first real striped Dahlia was, I believe, “ La 
Carnation,” sent out by Mr. Paul, of Cheshunt ; Mountjoy’s Phidias, 
Bates’s Striata formosissima, and one or two others, came out about the 
same time. These are now quite beaten out of the field, the last few 
se.asons having produced great improvements, some of the stripes being 
now really beautiful flowers, and of excellent form. It has occurred 
to me to offer you this list of the best fancy Daiilias I know, for pub- 
lication in the Cabinet, if you deem it of service. My name accom- 
panies it to you, as a guarantee that the opinions set forth are those of 
an old grower, and in whom, perhaps, you may recognize one of your 
old correspondents. 

Nankeen or Orange-buff and White. 

Adolph Duhras (Vicomte de Ressequier). — If grown moderately, 
this is a certain flower, and it has a capital centre. Its great defect 
invariably is a very bad outline, and the face or front often irregular, 
requiring some little operation and skill from the hands of an ingenious 
exhibitor, to regulate. Height 4 feet. 

I^ou Maza (Salter). — Centre well up, petals ribbed and inclined to 
reflex, outline irregular. A useful flower, but uncertain, and does best 
in a stiff soil. Height 5 feet. 

Miss Stevens (Dodd). — Salmon -buff and blush white ; the colours 
distinct enough from each other, but not well defined. Of medium 
size, very compact and excellent form, tolerably constant, and one of 
the best. Height 3 feet. 

Yellow and White. 

Florence Domhey (Salter). — Uncertain in its form, being very much 
quilled and reflexed. Requires to be grown strong and well thinned 
out, when it will be found often showable ; at any rate it is the best of 
the yellow and white.s yet out. Height 4 feet. 

Red and White. 

Belle Btoile (Miquet). — Vermilion and white; clear and bright, 
good in size, outline, and petal, but very hard in the eye. Height 
4 feet. 
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Belle de Niigent (Mea). — Large full deep flower, not very sym- 
metrical in the face, and indifferent outline; good habit. Heiglit 
4 feet. 

Baron Freteau de Peney, — When true, this is very pretty and dis- 
tinct, but it is more uncertain than the average ; the eye is sunk, and 
the petals incline to quill ; other properties good. Old roots do best 
planted out entire in decayed dung alone. Height 3 feet. 

Comte de Flandre (Van Renynghe). — A constant and distinct 
flower ; good centre ; rather open and flat in form, but very passable 
in a stand. Requires to be grown strong and well thinned out. 
Height 4 feet. 

llainhoio (Keynes). — Orange-red and white, their petals of average 
qualities, medium size ; a useful and compact flower. 1 have heard it 
confounded by some with another of this dealer’s sending out at the 
same time, and named Sunbeam, but it is a variety without any pre- 
tensions to a show flower. Height 3 feet. 

Remembrancer (Barnes). — Dull rosy-red and white, more or less 
flushed, flat in the face, good outline, and symmetrical. It is rarely 
free from florets, and therefore requires careful dressing. Height 

4 feet. 

TViomph de Magdeburg (Ehrig). — A bright and showy flower, flat, 
good outline, fairish form, but cannot be depended on. Height o feet. 

Lilac and White. 

Dulcmee (Morot). — A very constant variety, small and thin, but 
with stimulating growth it is frequently good. 

Queen of the May (Harrison). — This is as uncertain as any, yet 
when true is very distinct and one of the best. Large size, correct 
outline, and symmetrical ; rather flat in the face. Heiglit 5 feet. 

Purple and White. 

Charles Perry (Kimberley). — Large size, well up, flimsy and long 
in the petal, but of good average properties for a fancy flower. Height 

5 feet. 

Madame Wachy (Wachy).— One of the ver^^ best ; full size, con- 
stant, symmetrical, and circular. Requires thinning during the period 
of growth. Height 2 feet. 

Master G. Clayton (Jeffrey).— This is another of the very uncertain 
ones, but it is still worth growing, being very prettily marked, and a 
bloom now and then, when wanted, repays for the frequent disappoint- 
ment it is sure to occasion. I manage it best by planting out the old 
roots entire in common garden soil, giving no attention to them until 
the beginning of August, when I proceed to disbud and thin a little 
every week. Bv these means I can mostly get ten or a dozen well- 
filled blooms, fit for a front row in any stand of fancies I have seen. 

Height 3 feet. . . 

Miss Jane (Howard).— Medium size ; uncertain, being tiequently 
cross in the eye. When in order it has a well-elevated centre, and, 
except being a little ribbed, is of good general form. Heiglit 5 

Vicomte de Bessequier (Dubras). — This, too, is very uncertain, and 
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an old flower, yet useful sometimes. It succeeds best witli me by 
planting the old roots in decayed dung. Height 5 feet. 

Rosy-crimson and Wiiite. 

Comas (Tassart). — A large and noble-looking flower, good outline, 
rather coarser than I like, but is constant, and looks well in a back 
row. Height 2 feet. 

General Cavaignac (Hunt). — Tiirougliout the season a good aiifl 
constant flower with me, though a neighbour of mine was not able to 
cut a single decent bloom. It appears to me to require moderate 
growth, and not over-miicli thinning. Height 5 feet. 

Mrs. Shaw Lefcvre (Elphinstone). — Strong growth in a light soil 
and liberal thinning out suits this flower best; it must be caught to ii 
day to have it good, or the eye opens. It is flat in the face, but not a 
bad shape, and the colours are pretty. Height 5 feet. 

Keepsake (Barnes). — As symmetrical and regular in the face as tlie 
scales on the back of a fish ; but it is flat, reflexed, and of ill-defined, 
dull colours. Tlie habit is excellent. Height 4 feet. 

Compicua (Salter). — I do not know a more constant fancy Dahlia 
than tliis. Of good general form and size; colours clear and distinct. 
Tall in growth, and the flowers thrown so well up above the foliage 
that, as the name indicates, it is conspicuous amongst all. Height 
3 feet. 

Dark Crimson and White. 

Miss TUachmorc (Dodd). — One of the most beantfiil ; large in size, 
general properties fine. Its particular fault is that the petals do not 
always reach the centre. Must not be overgrown. Height 3 feet. 

Maroon, or Black and White. 

Discount (Barnes). — With me always green in the eye, but I have 
seen it fine. Another season I shall grow it in manure alone, and 1 
liave no doubt with success. It is a large fiower, of good general 
form, and sufficiently distinct. Height 5 feet. 

Kmpereur de Maroc (Iluidoux). — Taken on all points, this is 
acknowledged to be the best tipi)ed flower out. It is generally, but 
not always, constant ; excess in stimulants is almost certain to make 
the colours run ; grown in a medium way, with moderate thimiing, is 
therefore best suited to it. Height feet. 

Gasparine Fur stein Reuss (vSieckman). — The great contrast in the 
colours of this flower render it more attractive than perhaps any other. 
The ground colour is very rich and velvetty, and the white as pure as 
snow. In form it is thin and flimsy-looking, yet its splendid colours 
are sure to make it a temporary favourite with all. Height 4 feet. 

Jenny Lind (Barnes). — A useful flower when well grown, but wants 
substance in the petal. 

Striped and Spotted, 

de Boheme (Van Geert). — The ground colour pale amber- 
yellow, striped with crimson ; excellent petal, large size, double, and 
well set. Constant, and of fine habit. Height 4J- feet. 
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CEillet Parfait (Paris). — Deep yellow, striped witli red ; the 
colours well defined ; large size, flat, well rounded, but thin petals; 
good outline. Very showy, but of drooping habit. Height 4 feet. 

Picotee (Paris). — Pale yellow or sulphur, striped with crimson ; 
large deep flower, irregular in arrangement and coarse ; requires very 
moderate growth ; constant. Height 4 feet. 

Striata Perfecta (Batteur). — Lavender, striped witli crimson ; large 
size, capital centre, good shape and outline ; constant. The best 
striped flower out ; erect habit. 3Iay be grown strong and well tliinned. 

Therese Richter. — White, spangled with purple; large, flat, and 
coarse ; the petals long and reflex. With moderate growth often 
sliowable, and particularly pleasing. 

1 think I have now enumerated all the good sorts that are out which 
I know. Of the new flowers, your remarks, as published in the 
present (January) number, agree very much with the opinions I had 
formed of those 1 saw. 

ON ARRANGING STANDS OF FLOWERS. 

Exiiebitors of florists’ flowers cannot have their attention too urgently 
directed to the necessity of uniformity in arranging their stands of 
blooms, and yet so little is this regarded that out of tlie hundreds of 
stands of Dahlias which we saw during last autumn, two-thirds of them 
appeared to have been set up regardless of order or contrast. Tlie 
following observations on the point will be of some service to those 
who have paid little attention thereto ; we gather them from Glennj/s 
Almanac for the present year, a little annual remembrancer of which 
we may remark by the way is in no degree behind its predecessors, and 
of much practical utility to the amateur florist. 

Uniformity is one of the material points in making up a stand, j^et 
we see constantly the heavy flowers; huddled together at one end, and 
light ones at the other, when the slightest attention to order would 
make variety and contrast striking and effective. We are aware of all 
the difficulties which differences of size create, and of another series of 
difficulties arising from the want of variety ; all we care to enforce is 
the necessity of making the best of what we have. There are certain 
flowers which balance each other pretty well, although very different 
in colour ; scarlet and orange, white and pale yellow, orange and deep 
yellow, bright lilac, or rose, and the heaviest of the tipped or mottled 
whites, and all the light and white flowers. In fact, we have only to 
range them all under light flowers and dark ones to make a stand 
uniform. A stand of twelve is the most difficult, but even here it is to 
be done. Let D represent dark flowers, and L light ones ; they may 
be thus arranged : — 

L D D L 

I) L L D 

L D D L 

Can anything be more simple than this? And be it remembered that 
it is better to have a flower a little less, or even a little worse, to be 
subservient to this arrangement, than to have dark flowers predominate. 
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If you have not the even number of flowers, and either dark or light 
predominate, let a whole row be light, or a whole row dark, ratlier 
t\\an throw all the gloom at one end. We never like to see more than 
two flowers hi a stand approaching each other in shade among the dark 
colours, and it is bad taste to have more. Dark purple and black, two 
diflerent crimsons, lilac and rose, orange and scarlet, yellow and white, 
light tip and dark tip. Here would be twelve flowers worth notice, if 
their form were first-rate ; and be it remembered that tiiis could be 
managed out of our present flowers. But there are shades and colours 
1 liat would match better than even those we mention ; say, for instance, 
vve have the following twelve flowers, grown, as they can be grown, to 
make a splendid stand of twelve ; we give two for choice : — 

Fearless, Stopford, Sir F. Bathurst, Magnificent, 
or or or or 

Mrs. Anderson. Triumph. Standard of Perfection. Mrs, SIiell(*y. 

Scarlet Gem, Cornwallis, Queen of East, Shy lock, 

or or or or 

Duke of Wellington. Antagonist. Miss Vyse. Nonpareil. 

Badziwill, Yellow Standard, Toison d’Or, Beauty of Hastings, 
or or or or 

Delight. Cleopatra. Golden Fleece, Queen of England. 

“We need liardl}^ assert here that it is easier to arrange twenty-four 
than twelve ; we have nothing to do but place flowers of marked cha- 
racter opposite each other. Suppose, for instance, we had exactly the 
same flowers mentioned in the top row’, that is, all the eight for the 
back row of twenty-four, we should place Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. 
Slielley at the corners, Stopford and Triumph second at each end, 
I\Iagnificent and Fearless third, and Sir F. Bathurst and Standard in 
the middle ; fake the next row, place Scarlet Gem and Duke of Wel- 
lington at the ends, Cornwallis and Antagonist second. Shy lock and 
Nonpareil third, and Queen of East and Miss Vyse in the centre; and 
now for a light bright row in front, Badziwill and Delight outside, 
Yellow Standard and Cleopatra second, Toison d’Or and Golden 
Fleece third, and Beauty of Hastings and Queen of England in the 
centre. Two of. any colour together never look bad in the centre, but 
if we have brilliant flow'ers, they should be opposite and near the ends, 
because they lighten a stand materially. In short, the arrangement of 
twenty-four is only an enlargement and improvement of the plan for 
twelve ; we have only to balance the flowers as well as we can in deptli 
of colour, and begin at the ends. 

ldlddldl 

D L D L L D L D 
LDLDDLDL 

“ If the dark ones preponderate, separate them as much as possible 
by the few light ones you have, or at least spread the few light ones 
about the stand as uniformly as you can ; scarlets and lilacs and orange 
colours can be made to tell for dark flowers among light ones, or ligiit 
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flowers among dark ones ; but to see, as we have seen hundreds of 
times, four or five or more light ones all at one end, and a patch of 
dark ones at the other, is perfectly sickening to the judges, and un- 
inviting to the public. The Dahlia offered the best illustration just 
now, but it is the same with Carnations, Picotees, Verbenas, Roses, and 
all other flowers shown in collections ; even plants in collection are 
huddled together without the slightest regard to uniformity or contrast, 
and it is high time that judges visited this lack of arrangement with 
the penalty belonging to it. We confess that in the case of Dahlia 
stands this last season, the bad arrangement settled the fate of many 
exhibitors whose stands were pretty nearly balanced in other respects. 
Contrast, variety, and order have been weighed too lightly; they are 
very important })oints, enough to decide in favour of a stand with many 
blemishes. We may be told, perhaps, that the sizes of flowers prevent 
a good deal of this arrangement. Let it be remembered that the front 
row is none the worse for being smaller than the middle, and the middle 
none the worse for being smaller than the back, so that the flowers in 
the rows are equal. It is also to be remembered that hundreds of 
changes can be made with twelve flowers, to say nothing of twenty- 
four; and, therefore, tliat there is no excuse for committing any 
gri e vous i 1 1 formal i ty , ’ ’ 


THE GLADIOLUS. 

This very beautiful tribe of flowers now comprises almost all colours, 
of various shades, stripes, spots, and marbled hues. 

Some kinds come into bloom early in May, and others follow in 
suc.(u\ssion, up to the end of October. 

I find them flourish best in a well-enriched moist loam, not clayey, 
and having a partial shade about mid-day. 

The early bloomers require to be planted in October, the next edass 
in December or January, and the late ones, such as gaudaneiisis, 
floribunda, <fec., from Jailuary to tlie end of February. 1 usually give 
the bed a dug dressing of equal parts of old rotten c(Hv-dung and 
vegetable mould every season before planting. The bed is well drained 
with six inches of broken bricks, stones, &c., over which I lay a course 
of grassy turf, broken into bits. In such a compost they are kept cool 
and free from an excess of wet, and their foliage is kept a rich green, 
not scorched and shrivelled, as is tlie case in dry soils. 

'idle following are early blooming kinds : — 

Colvilli, scarlet, streaked with yellow. Blandiis, flesh colour, with 
crimson streaks. Ilirsutus, flesh colour, streaked with rose. Insignis, 
rich red. Atro-roseus, fine deep rose. Involntus, pink. Triniaculata, 
white, red, and maroon. Umlulata, pink. Variegata, red and white. 
Gracihis, blue and white. Campauulata, purple. Cochleatis, white 
and red. 

The following compose superb kinds of the second period of 
blooming : — 

Ainphion, blood-red. Arniadia, bright orange-scarlet. Elegantissima, 
rich orange, with blood-red blotch. Gloria Mundi, vivid scarlet, with 

Vol.xvui. No. as.— ® 
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dark crimson mark's. Gloriosa, rich orange. Imperialis, purple, with 
white stripes. Incomparable, white, with scarlet marks. U Unique, 
dark red, with maroon stripes. Maid of Orleans, French white, with 
scarlet streaks. Minerva, rose, with crimson mark. Tricolor grandi- 
flora, scarlet, white, and crimson. Island Queen, oranp, white, 
scarlet, and purple. Carneus variegata, flesh colour, with purple 
marks. Lindleyana, splendid orange. Formosa, saffron, marbled with 
white. 

The following bloom latest, continuing from June to November: — 

Formosissima, crimson-scarlet, with white stripes. Queen Victoria, 
superb rich scarlet. Gaudanensis, yellow and red. Roseus major, fine 
rose. Rising Sun, dwarf, scarlet. Prince of AVales, scarlet. Robin 
Hood, fine pink. A^itellinus, scarlet, with white streaks. Speciosissima, 
splendid scarlet-crimson. Splendens, superb orange-scarlet. Flori- 
bunda, rose, white, pink, and other shades in variety, all beautiful. 

The entire are fine things for pot culture too. They require a free 
drainage, plenty of pot room, a ri(*h loam and peat compost, and water 
in proportion to size and vigour of plant. They are very ornamental 
for a green liouse, or to plunge in vacancies in beds, &c. 

BillEF llEMARKS. 

New Roses. — In the last and preceding numbers we have given 
more than usual descriptive lists of the finest Roses, in conse{jnenee 
of its being the planting season, and to enable our readers to make a 
satisfactory selection. AVe shall not insert more till next season. The 
following notes on the characters of the best New Roses, were made 
at the principal Ruse nurseries and floral exhibitions, during tlie 
last blooming season : — Provence : Adrienne de Cardoville, rosy- 
crimson, large, full, and of good form. Moss: Princess Royal 
(Portemer), flesh-colour, of medium size, full, and of fine form ; Lanei 
rosy-purple, large and full. French : Perle des Panaches, white, witii 
clear red stripes, very pretty ; (Eillet Flamand, white, with broader 
rose and lilac stripes, and more striking, but less double, than the pre- 
ceding; Je me maintiendrai, rose, large and double, distinct and 
good; Old, crimson, very large and full, fine. Hybrid Provence: 
Hebe, flesh-colour, large and full ; Comtesse de Segur, flesh -colour, 
clear, and of fine form, but not so full as the former. Hybrid China : 
Juno, pale rose, very large, a little coarse ; L’Attrayante, flesh-colour, 
large and full, good ; Anna de Rivoli, clear pink, of beautiful effect on 
the tree, but not very double ; Fritz Dukerr, deep crimson, in the way 
of Fulgens; General Lamoriciere, lilac, of good form, distinct; 
General Jacqueminot, purplish crimson, large and full, very good. 
Hybrid JBourbon: l^aul Ricaut, vivid crimson, striking and fine. 
These are all summer Roses. Among autumnals — Damask Perpetual : 
Julie de Krudner, pink, a free bloomer, and good ; Pourpre Royale, a 
fine Rose, but of an objectionable colour ; Duchesse de Praslin, pink, 
pale edges, possessing the characteristics of the Alba Rose. Hybrid 
Perpetual : Louise Rourdillion, pink, distinct and pretty ; Reiue des 
Fleurs, rosy-pink, rather dull, but said to be fine in the autumn; 
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Cymedor, brilliant red, striking, but not too double ; Madame Pepin, 
pale rose, large and full, and of good form ; Gloire d’ Angers, lively 
rose, rather small ; Comte de Montalivet, violet, very large and showy, 
but not very double; Geant des Batailles, brilliant crimson, a real 
gem ; Duchesse de Galliera, pale rose, full, very good ; General 
Negrier, similar to the last in colour, but larger ; Pius IX., crimson, 
large, and of good form ; Soleil d’Austerlitz, which proves to be quite 
as good a Pose, though not so brilliant in colour, as (leant des 
Batailles; Standard of Marengo, raised by the person who raised 
Geant des Batailles, and which he stated would surpass it, a brilliant 
crimson Rose of the most perfect cupped shape, but not quite so full 
of petals as the Geant; Madame Guillot, deep pink, very double, and 
beautifully shaped ; Dr. Arnal, a good Rose, like ^ladame Laflixy in 
colour ; Chateaubriand, of a bright glossy pink, scarcely double enough, 
still a very pretty Rose; General Morangiez, a most profuse blof)mer, 
deep rose, tinted with lilac ; L’Inflexible, very full, cupped, and finely 
shaped, colour — peach-blossom ; Madame Triideaux, light brilliant 
crimson, a beautiful variety ; Henry IV., bright pink, a very vigorous 
grower; Commandant Fournier, very brilliant, like Cymedor in not 
being very double, a bright light crimson ; Bouton de Flore, blush, 
blooming in very large clusters; La (iigantesque, very large semi- 
double, a brilliant crimson; Jeanne (rArc, a pale blush, and ]u-etty 
variety; Pauline Bonaparte, white. l^OKrhon: Charlemag))e, silvery- 
blush, large and full ; IMenoux and Marquis de jMoyria, brilliant 
crimson Roses; Leveson CJower, a new rose-coloured variety, with 
Hovvers as large as Souvenir dc la IVlalmaison, does not appear to open 
freely, at least in the summer months. Noisette: (Jaroline ]Marniesse, 
creamy-white, like Felicite Perpetuelle. Tea-scented : Yicomtesse de 
Gazes, buff and yellow, ^ariable. — Rosa, 

Planting Roses. — Those who grow' upon a large scale may do 
anything, but the person whose means are limited must make the best 
of the advantages he has, and, as such, adopt those varieties wdiich give 
him the longest period of bloom. It will, however, be necessary to 
order the Rose dealer to send as many different colours as he can, and 
to mark them with their colours, because, on planting, an eye must be 
kept to the necessary contrast to produce the best effect. There w ill 
be no difficulty in procuring red, ])ink, lilac, light rose, white, straw- 
colour, and yellow^ of various shades; and in planting you must 
endeavour so to group those that they shall form a varied mass of 
colour, not to have tw^o reds together, nor tw o w bites, nor two of any 
shade ; and if among climbers you are rather embarrassed for particular 
colours, have duplicates. There w'ould be no evil in having every 
other or alternate Rose in a row white, and the other alternate ones 
any other colour ; indeed, Roses would look extremely w'ell if there 
were none but red and wffiite ; but it is absolutely necessary for good 
effect to have alternate dark and light, whatever be the colour. But 
with the great variety that may be introduced the arrangement can be 
made perfect, for the lights and darks may be varied so ius to form rich 
contrasts in themselves, so far as crimsons and purples and yellows and 
whites are contrasts to each other. 
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On good planting depends much of the success tliai attends flic 
progress of a rosery. When the plants arrive, let all of them be 
examined, and the roots pruned, not that you can afford to lose any of 
them, but with all the care that can be given they Mill receive some 
injuries in faking up and travelling. Let every bruise and damage be 
removed with a sharp knife ; having prepared all the roots, tlieii dig in 
one good spit of rotten dung into the ordinary soil of the garden — for 
notwithstanding much imiris have been taken, and are directed fo be 
taken, in preparing the soil, the Lose is not a dainty plant — and com- 
pletely mix it M'itli a patch that shall be eighteen inclies across; then 
take out as much soil as M ill make room for the root iu m idth, and 
place it high enougli lo alloM^ of the treading it doMii to its place, 
which is M'itli the collar of the root even Mutli the soil. See that the 
root is spread out as well as it can be sjiread ; fill in flic soil, treading 
it firmly all round about tlie extremity of the roots, but not close round 
the stem ; and M’heii in its place, and the soil regulated a little, drive; 
doM'u strong upright stakes behind the stem, tiill enough to reach to 
the under side of the head, and fasten so that the tree is lield in its 
place. Leave the pruning till the proper season, M’hich is the spring, 
just before the sap begins to fill out the buds. The objection to close 
pruning in autumn is, that in very hard frost sometimes it kills back 
the branches tM o or tliree joints ; and if tlicy Mere pruned back to tM'o 
joints in the autumn, it Mould spoil the tree altogether to kill any of 
them back a single joint — John Dean, 

Torenia Asiatica. — Some ])ersons complain of the grc’at diniculty 
of keeping this plant alive tlirough Minter. 1 place it in a moderately 
M'arm stove, and in that situation, if kept M'here it has good light, near 
to the glass, it flourishes and blooms freely all m inter. A gieenhoiise. 
is too cold for it. 1 grou^ it in good loam and sandy peat, in a rough 
(not sifted) state, and have a free drainages — A Flawcr Gardener, 
Layeiuivg Evergreen Sjikuus. — Many of onr valuable evergreens 
do not produce seed in tliis country; 1 lie best method of increasing 
such is by layers, and it also furnishes a plant at once. I hav(‘ adopted 
this method for many years, mo>t successfully, m ith the l^liododeiidron, 
Ivalmia, l^hillyrea, Cist us, Arbutus, IVlagnolia, ])aphue, Andromeda, 
Ledum, ]iolly, Arbor Vita*, duniper, &(*. The period I do it is any 
time from early in January to tlie end of Maicli. J cut an incision at 
the under side of a shoot, similar to Mdiat is dom* Mitli tin* C-iirnation, 
making the cut just up to the jiith, and carefully bend it into a prepared 
soil (keeping the tongue open ), such as the jilant usually flourishes in. 
It is secured down by means of a suitable Iiookeil peg, and cover it 
over firmly M’ith the same kind of soil. If tliere be a number of shoots 
upon a branch, I secure tin; branch down by means of a strong peg or 
slake, to which it is fastened by wire, iiy doing this early in tlie year 
the colosity gets formed, and roots emitted, before tlie dry weather 
commences. 1 adopt the same method Mitli many of the choicest 
deciduous sliruhs, as Althaea, Lonicera, Jasmimum, Wistaria, I'ulij) 
Tree, Azalea, Pyrus, Hoses, Clematis, and others, witli equal success. 
— Alpha* 




* iTiiist HOW be provided, whether from seed, cuttings, or 
tlivision of plant at the roots. A niESENT prompt attention is essential 
to a successful floral season. 


IN THE TLOWEB GARDEN. 

I’rotection will still be necessary to all tender plants, but on all 
favourable occasions take off the covering, in order to dispel any damp 
air. See that all neNvly-])lantcd shrubs remain secure, so that the loots 
are not loosened by the wind. Planting trees, shrubs, &c., ought to 
be (lone as early as })ossible, guarding against the frosty air damaging 
the fibrous roots; as little exposure asjiossible is essential to success in 
growth. Any Rose-trees to be j)lanted must be done directly, or 
success is hazardous. Prune the open-air kinds of the entire hardy 
class now, and the tenderer sorts next numth. Perennial and biennial 
plants in the flower-bed may be divided. Plant out Hollyhocks as 
soon as jxissible, if tlK‘y are to bhiom well the coming season ; so with 
any of the biennial plants. I’ink beds : see that tlie plants remain 
secure, and stick some m hin or flr-tree branches in among the plants, 
or make a low Jicdge of them around the bed, in order to screen the 
plants frojn llie strong cold wind ; a top dressing of fresh soil and well- 
rotted hot-bed manure should be given. Fresh soil should be added to 
(dl flower-beds ; it very mucli promotes the production of a profusion 
of flowers. IManures should be laid over the roots of Roses, removing 
a few inches (ff the earth, filling up the hollow with well-rotted cow 
or hot-bed dung, and sprinkle it over with soil, so that it may not dry. 
Collect soils, Ac., for forming compost, such as turf, peat, loam, Ac. 
If the surface of beds of bulbs has become hard and stiff, stir it over 
Irectuently, in order to admit that free atmospheric influence to the 
roots which is essential to success. Polyautliuses in beds ought to have 
three or four inches thick of dry leaves carefidly laid over it, but not 
to bury the plants; add a sprinkling of soil, to hold the leaves from 
blowing away, and preserve the stems from being naked, and, in severe 
weather, a few short sticks pricktMl in over the bed would support a 
mat for covering. 

Take the first opportunity about the middle of the mouth, if the 
weather be dry, to plant the Ranunculuses and Anemones, placing 
them at five inches apart, and an inch and a half deep from the crown 
to the surface ; and if the soil be dry, after plaiitiug, press the surface 
with a flat board. If the formation of the bed has not been effected, 
dig out a space half a yard deep, and put all over the bottom a layer of 
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COW manure five or six indies deep, after which fill up with flie proper 
compost (see Articles upon). Auriculas and Polyantliuses in pots 
should have plenty of air in fine wcatlier; take off a portion of the 
surface soil, and fill up with a rich com|.ost. Sheep and cow dung, very 
old (reduced to earth), and decayed leaf-mould, suits well. Be careful 
that Tulips be firmly secured in their positions, so that they be not 
damaged by wind. A small protection against strong wind sliould be 
provided on the bed side most expo^ed. Heartsease in beds should have 
a similar protection, and a little fresh soil spread over the bed. Auri- 
cula seed should be sown in a light loamy soil, and tlie pots or boxes be 
placed in a cool pit ; the surface must be made even by pressure with 
the bottom of a pot; keej) the surfiice woist while the seed vegetates. 
Noav is the lime to make a plan of the flower garden, parterre, &c., 
and to mark each bed witli the kind of flowers required, and then to 
})re})are a stock to furnish accordingly, wlu'ther from the sowing of 
seed or otherwise, as with Verbenas, &c. Protect the early buds of 
Tree Peony, &c. 

IN THE FORCING STOVF. 

Sow seeds of the tender annuals, os Balsam, Amaranthus, Cockscomb, 
&c., in pots, and the half-hardy kinds, as Asteis, Stocks, c^c., either in 
pots or upon a bed of soil, &c. When sown in pots, do not water the 
surface at the time, but after a few days, if the soil be dry, a gentle 
sj)rinkling may be given, and afterwards, till the ])lants are up, great 
care must be taken to keep it moist, for when once softened, if the 
seeds become dry, destruction soon follows. Gardenias should be 
forced now, as also other similar plants. (See list in Stove depart- 
ment.) 

Cuttings of Fuchsias, Alonsoas, Pngwort, Calceolarias, Cnpheas, 
Salvias, ]Ieliotroj)es, Geraniums, Lotus, Bouvardias, Anagallis, Ver- 
benas, Petunias, and such like plants for the open beds in summer, 
should immediately be struck, or the plants will be too weak to answer 
the purpose. If cuttings were put off in autumn, they should now be 
potted oti’ singly into small j)ots, they will ilien be well established by 
turning-out time; any long ones amongst them should be stopped, to 
incluce laterals and make bushy plants. 

Dahlia roots should be immediately put to force; if increase is 
requisite, take off the shoots when about four inches long. 

Dahlia seed should be sown in pots, and only just covered. Lobelias, 
too, should be potted singly at the close of the month, to have them 
vigorous by turning-out time. Boxes and pots of Mignonette for suc- 
cession should be sown. Acliimenes, Gesnerias, Gloxinias, &c., shouhi 
be introduced, to promote tlieir immediate growth, and as soon as the 
plants have pushed, pot them, singly or otherwise, as desirable. Ama- 
ryllis, &c., may be excited in like manner. Hyacinths, &c., approach- 
ing bloom, must be jilaccd in an airy', light situation, and to those in 
glasses give a change (jf vater every three or four days. At the 
closing part of the month pot singly Tigridia pavonia Jind T. conch i- 
flora into small i)ots. fSow immediately in pots seed of the Chinese 
l^rimrose, and as soon as the plants are fit to pot off* do so in a rich 
ct iupost; keep them in lieat for a short time, and never water them 
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over head, as they are liable to be rotted off by its remaining in the 
centre ; care, too, is necessary not to give too much at the roots, for if 
kept wet they soon become sickly. The plants properly treated will 
bloom hue the same season. The fringed flowered kinds are the best. 
Cinerarias should now be forwarded by re-potting, due attention to 
watering, &c. They often require fumigating, being so very subject 
to the green fly. Calceolarias, too, should be encouraged, to have 
them large ; they, as well as Cinerarias, succeed best when grown in a 
warm, moist, airy pit-frame, kept at about 56® of temperature ; thus 
kept, and temperature increased with the season, they will bloom 
luxuriantly, and when coming into bloom may be removed to the 
greenhouse, &c. Jacobeoe and Guernsey Lilies, &c., sliould bo re- 
]>otted. Mignonette should be sown in pots for early summer blooming. 
Fuchsias required for exhibition should now be cut-in, so as to have 
them a good shape, and after having pushed a little be re-potted, 
thinning away all unnecessary shoots. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, A.c. 

All air, in dry favourable weather, must be admitted, so as just to 
keep frost out. Pelargoniums, to be superb specimens, should be re- 
potted into their blooming pots (read the several Articles on their cul- 
ture in previous volumes) ; they must have a free circulation of air 
around the plants ; it gives vigour to the shoots and prepares tliem for 
a higher temperature afterwards without injury, and a stronger bloom 
is produced. Fumigate to destroy green fly. The one year old plants 
headed down last autumn will have produced young shoots, now a few 
inches long. If not already properly thinned, do it directly. In order 
to have a succession of bloom, now stop tlie shoots; this will induce 
the production of lateral ones, which will come into bloom after the 
first race of plants has ceased, and continue to a late period of the 
season. A few more plants, stopped a month later, will supply to the 
end of the year. Attention to the provision for succession is very 
necessary by all persons who have but room-windows for a habitation 
for their plants. An excellent compost for Pelargoniums consists of 
equal parts of turfy sandy loam, which has been cut and turned for 
a few months previous, and well-rotted manure. (See Yol. xvr., 
p. 199.) The surface soil in all pots should be stirred up ; it tends to 
health.' Epacris, Correas, Coronillas, Acacias, Cinerarias, and other 
plants, will now be coming into bloom ; water seldom as possible, but 
when given let there be as much as will moisten aU the soil. Ericas 
will still generally be inactive, therefore give but little water as 
required, and recollect their proper situation is in the most airy part of 
the house, but guard them from north-east winds very carefully. If 
any mildew appears, dust with sulphur. Camellias, too, should occupy 
an airy part, and the greatest care should be taken to keep the soil in 
an equally moistened medium state, using water of a temperature equal 
to that of the house; if these points are neglected it is likely the flower 
buds will drop. Give weak manure-water alternate with the other. 
In all cases when very severe weather continues for some time, it is 
necessary to keep the sashes of the pit close, and perhaps to retain 
during day as well as night the matted covering; mucii caution is 
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therefore required to avoid destruction by damp. Admit air in 
abundance whenever tlie weatiier permits, and occasionally, when a 
mild day presents, clean the pit throughout, stirring the surface a 
little ; also scrupulously remove all dead leaves and branches from the 
plants. Carefully and sparingly give water now and then, as abso- 
lutely required only. By observing these rules, injury from frost and 
damp is avoided. Alstroemerias, Lilium speciosum, and others,. should 
be re-potted. Any young plants which have filled their pc>t§ with 
roots should be potted into larger, as they require, from time to time. 
If a syringing of the plants over-head be really necessary, let it be 
done in the morning of a day which is likely to be fine, and air be 
admitted freely. Fuchsias, to bloom early, should now be pruned, and 
as soon as the new shoots appear, re-pot them. 

IN THE STOVE. 

Old plants of Fuchsia corymbiflora now gently pushed on will come 
finely into bloom by the first week in Ma}^, or, if the season be fine, 
earlier. Fxotic seeds should now be sown (see Articles in former 
volunies), as Fuchsias, Calceolarias, &c. Successive introductions of 
plants forced must be brought in, as Hoses, Lilacs, Azaleas, Acacias, 
Heliotropes, Correas, Coronillas, Cinerarias, Sweet Violets, Cactuses, 
Cyclamens, Gardenias, Justicias, Eran them urns. Honeysuckles, Pinks, 
Gesneria zebrinas, Neriums, Mignonette, &c., and pots or boxes of 
Hyacinth, Narcissus, Persian Iris, and Crocus, so as to have a constant 
succession of bloom. Specimen plants for exhibitions will require 
re-potting, pruning, &c. Ixoras should be elevated, so as to be near 
the glass, in order to set their bloom ; they must have plenty of air at 
all times convenient. Attacks from red spider at the under side of the 
leaves must be looked after, and at once destroyed, or they will soon 
spread their ravages, as will be exhibited by the leaves becoming brown 
and spotted. 


NEGLECTED PLANTS. 

BY PHILO. 

In reading the Article on Alstrccmerias, in the last number of the 
Cabinet, it occurred to me that A. acutifolia was almost lost, so 
seldom is it to be found in gardens of the present day. As a plant to 
train against a wall it succeeds admirably. In August it produces its 
magnificent heads of orange and scarlet flowers, so very distinct from 
all other creepers that I am surprised to find it so scarce. Another 
creeper of great beauty, of recent introduction, is not grown to the 
extent it deserves, I mean Calystegia jmbescens. If planted in the 
open ground and trained to trellis-work, it producers a succession of 
its lovely double rose-coloured blossoms all the summer. The lovely 
Myosotis Azoricus is also a plant of great beauty, but little known. 
Grown either in pots or the open ground, it flowers through the 
summer months. The flowers open a rich purple, and change to red, 
so that two distinct colours are on the same plant at the same time. 
I he two first are quite hardy, tlie last requires a little protection in 
winter. They ought to be in every collection, I intend to notice 
many other neglected floral beauties in successive numbers. 
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TROP^OLUM WAGNERIANUM. 


F or an account of this exceedingly elegant Spanish cress, lately 
introduced from mountains in the province of Trujillo, in Vene- 
zuela, we are indebted to the following communication by Dr. S. F, 
Klotzscii: — 

“ Of the Tvopccolum species this is the third kind which has come 
to our knowledge since the year 1842 possessing the peculiarity of 
having its blossoms borne upon long thin stalks, spirally wound at the 
middle. Tlie air of lightness and elegance thus given to the plant is 
more easily to be imagined than described. The first of the kinds 
having these spiral flower-stalks was discovered by Mr. Mathews at 
Cliacapayas, in the Andes of Peru, ranged in his collection No. 3177, 
and described, with an illustration, by Sir W. J. Hooker, in his leones 
plantaruni, Plate 411, as T, cirrhipes. The present kind is, like the 
two others, tuberless, smooth, and with long, three-cornered, blunt, 
shield-like leaves ; the spur of the chalice is orange-coloured, and the 
point of the same, as well as the petals, are said to be green. 

The second sort, discovered by Mr. Moritz in the colony of Tovar, 
in Columbia, but first introduced here by Dr. H, Karsten, by means of 
seed, was illustrated and described by these gentlemen in Karsten’s 
“ Selection of New and Splendid Flowering Plants,” Plate 12, as 
T. Deckerianiim, It is distinguished from T, cirrhipes^ Hook., with 
which it has the greatest affinity in the form of its leaves, by all its 
parts, except the petals, stamens, and pistils, being covered with short 
and sparing hair, and by its azure petals. 

“ The third sort, which Dr. Karsten only lately discovered in some 
damp woods on the mountains of Trujillo, and also introduced here by 
means of fresh seed, was dedicated by him, as a mark of friendship, to 
his present companion, Mr. Wagner, the horticulturist. It is distin- 
guished from T. Deckerianum by its want of hair, its dark violet petals, 
VoL. XYUi. No. 39.— JV.S. ** 
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and in the form of its leaves, which on the upper surfiice are dark 
green and shining ; in this last respect it differs also from T. cirrhipes. 
Trapaeolum Wagnerianum, Karsten. Etuberosum, glabrum, caule 
debile, radicante, scandente, foliis peltatis, oblongo*triangularibiis, sub 
obliquis hastatis, basitruncatis, apice acuminatis, nitidis, subra saturata, 
subtus pallide viridibus; floribus in apice ramorum axilaribus, soli- 
tariis, pendulis ; pedicellis tenuissimus, circinatis, bipollicaribus ; calycis 
calcare tubuloso, recto saturate roseo, pollicem ad sesquipollicem longo, 
laciniis lacte viridibus, obtusis ; petalis cuneiformibus, saturata violaceis, 
versus apicem septem dentatis ; dentibus setosis calycis laciniis, pacello 
longioribus ; staminibus octo, aequalibus, filamentis violaceis, antheris 
coeruleis.” — {Karsten, MSS.) 

We are enabled to add, this new Tropccolum was grown last summer 
from seed sent by Dr. Karsten to Mr. Decker’s garden in Berlin. The 
treatment differs but little from that of other luberless sorts. The 
propagation by slips is, as with others, very easy ; seeds, on the con- 
trary, run up with difficulty. Growing at an elevation of 5000 feet, 
it requires in winter a temperature not exceeding 8® (Reaumur) ; it is 
in general of a very hard texture, and displays rapid growth, and is 
therefore especially adapted for covering walls and arbours, particularly 
those with a northern and eastern aspect. 

Moisture, and in particular daily watering over the leaves and 
shoots, is extremely advantageous. In its native country it is said to 
bloom the whole year through^ and there is no reason why it should 
not do so in our greenhouses. 

Mr. F. A. Haage, jun., florist, of Erfurt, is in possession of llie 
entire stock of this very h^idsonie species, and purposes to send out 
plants in April next. 


NOTES ON NEW OB RARE PLANTS. 

AcANTHOPHIPPItTM JaVANICUM. 

Orchidece. Gynandria Monnndria, 

A native of the woods of the mountain of Salak, in Java ; introduced 
into this country by Messrs. Loddiges. It bloomed finely in the Royal 
Gardens of Kew last summer. The flower scape rises about a foot 
high, bearing six to eight flowers. Each blossom is about four inches 
across, yellow tinged, and beautifully streaked with purplish-red. It 
grows very freely in loose, turfy, peat soil, kept in the warm division 
of the orchideous house. It is a very handsome species. (Figured in 
Bot Mag,, 4492.) 

Anemone japonica, var. hybrida. 

This is a variety raised by impregnation of the A. japonica by the 
white-flowered A. vitifolia. The variety has smaller, cup-shaped 
blossoms than the Japan species, and the flowers are of a more delicate 
pale rose, almost white at the margin. It is a pretty variety. It was 
raised in the garden of the Horticultural Society. (Figured in 
of Bot,) 
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CiELOGYNE WaLLICHII — ^De. WaLLICU’s CaILOGYNE. 

Orchidea, Gynandria Monandria. 

Found in great abundance by Dr. Hooker on his approaching Dar- 
jeerling, in Sikkim, Himalaya. It has bloomed beautifully in the 
collection at Chatsworth during last summer and autumn. Sir W. J. 
Hooker states that on his last visit to Chatsworth, next to the flowering 
Victoria, this Cselogyne was the most interesting of the many 
botanical rarities collected in that place. The pseudo-bulbs are very 
singular, flagon-shaped, dark green, warted, and frequently covered 
with a strong coating of loose net-work, formed by the old sheath. 
Only one flower arises at a time from each bulb, and this springs forth 
when the leaf has decayed. The flower stem rises about an inch and a 
half high. Each blossom is about four inches across; sepals lance- 
shaped, pink ; petals of similar form and colour. The lip is very large, 
standing forward ; the colour is pink, white, and yellow, dashed with 
red spots. It is a very interesting and beautiful flowering species. It 
flourishes in the cooler division of the orchid house, placed near the 
glass, and grown in turfy-peat, mixed with sphagnum moss. (Figured 
in Hot. Mag,, 4496.) 

Clematis graveolens — Heavy-scented Traveller's Joy. 

It is a native of Chinese Tartary and the snowy passes of western 
Himalaya, at an elevation of 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
It was discovered by Captain Munro, who sent seeds of it to England. 
It is in the Iloyal Gardens of Kew, and blooms throughout the summer 
months. The flowers are yellow, tinged with green. It is an ever- 
green woody creeper, forming a bushy cover, like others of the genus, 
and is quite hardy. It is very suitable for the covering of a trellis, or 
to be trained against a wall. (Figured in Bot, Mag., 4495.) 

CnoEOZEMA flava — Yellow-flowered. 

This handsome species was, we believe, introduced into this country 
by Baron Ilugel, who sent it to the Royal Gardens of Kew. It is of 
medium growth, bushy, and blooms profusely. The flowers are borne 
in terminal and axillary, open, leafy racemes, of a deep yellow colour, 
with a few green veins at the base, and the keel sulphur-coloured. Its 
delicate habit, shining green leaves, and numerous pretty yellow blos- 
soms render it a very desirable plant for the greenhouse. (Figured in 
May, of Bot.) 

Dipteracanthus spectabilis — Handsome-flowered. 

This very handsome flowering species was discovered by Mr. Lobb 
on the Andes of Peru, and seeds were sent to Messrs. Veitch, and the 
plant has bloomed in the stove at their nursery. It is a soft-wood^ 
plant, growing two feet high, and succeeds in a warm greenhouse. It 
blooms freely. The blossoms have much the form of those of the 
Petunia, and about two inches and a half across, of a rich blue purple 
colour. It propagates freely by cuttings. It is very showy ai^ 
mental, and well merits a place in either stove or greenhouse. (Figured 
in BoU Mag,, 4494.) 
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Erica regalis. 

A hybrid obtained, it is supposed, from E. vestita rosea. The 
coronet of drooping flowers is large; in the one figured there are 
thirty blossoms. Each flower is tube-shaped, an inch long, of a'pretty 
rosy-pink colour. It is in the collection of Messrs, Henderson, of 
Pineapple-place Nursery. It is a valuable acquisition. 

Erica Cavendishiana. 

This hybrid was obtained in the same way that the now well-known 
beautiful E. Cavendishii was, viz., by E. depressa being impregnated 
with E. Patersonii. Tlie flowers are tubular, about three-quarters of 
an inch long, of a rich deep yellow colour. It is of fine Jiabit, and 
well meriting a place in every collection. 

Erica laqueatus-lutea. 

A hybrid obtained from E. tricolor-coronata, impregnated with E. 
depressa. The flowers are ventricose (widest at tlie middle of tlie 
tube), nearly an inch long. The calyx is of a bright pink colour, the 
tube a pale flesh, and the end (lim!)) a pale yellow. It is an interesting 
variety. 

Pentstemon coRDiFOLius -H eart-leaved. 

IMr. Ilartweg found this, really a siiuubbv species, on the mountain 
of Santa Inez, in California, in 1848, and seeds were sent to the Horti- 
cultural Society. It is a weakly-spreading shrub, but having the 
shoots stopped and properly trained it forms a neat bushy plant. The 
flowers are numerous, tube-shaped, near two inches long, narrow, of a 
light scarlet colour. It blooms through the summer season, (Figured 
in Bot, Mag,^ 4497.) 

Pelargonium eximium ; or. Flower of the Day Pelargonium. 

This beautiful variety was raised by IMr. Kingliorne, gardener to the 
Earl of Kilmorey, at Twickeidiam. It was produced by impregnating 
Lee’s Variegated Pelargonium with one of the best green varieties of 
that section, probably the Globe compactum. The leaves are large, of 
a deep green, with a broad border of silvery- white. The flowers are 
of a rich cherry-red, and borne in large trusses. The jdant is of a 
dwarf, compact habit. It is a very desirable variety. (Figured in 
Mag. of Bot.) 

Zauciineria Californica. 

Forty-five years ago this handsome flowering plant was alluded to by 
Mr. Konig, in the “ Annals of Botany,’’ as existing in the Banksiaii 
Herbarium, a beautiful new genus, a native of California, having 
the flowers of a Fuchsia, and a fruit exactly like Epilobium.” Some 
of the specimens then collected (it is supposed by Mr, Menzies) Sir 
W. J. Hooker possesses. It was not further noticed till Presl pub- 
lished it in his “ Reliquae Haeiikeanse,” under the name of Zauch- 
neria, in compliment to Dr, Zauchner, a professor of natural history in 
the University of Prague. Presl added, though doubtfully, a second 
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species from Mexico. Sir W, J. Hooker states, << If we consider his 
two plants as distinct, we must make a third, for our cultivated plant 
is very distinct from Z. Mexico, as it is from the Z. Califbrnica.’’ The 
leaves »of the plant now figured in the Botanical Magazine are niuch 
broader than any others we have seen; they are quite oval. It is a 
handsome pot plant when carefully trained, blooming freely, and its 
flowers, having deep red calyx and petals, are very showy. It is a 
good bedding plant for the flower garden ; grown in a sandy-loam, and 
having the shoots stopped early in the season it throws out a number 
of lateral ones, which renders the plants bushy, and a proportionate 
profusion of flowers are borne. It is easy of increase, and ought to 
be in every greenhouse and flower garden. 


The following descriptions of Rose Tulips are from the notes taken 
of each by Mr. Wood during the last blooming season, and which we 
extract from the Midland Florist : — 

Gibbons’ Catherine, which w^e saw on several beds, still holds its 
j)lace ill our estimation. It is full enough of colour, but then it is so 
lich, and the base like ivory. It is also a bold flower, rising well to 
the third or fourth row. 

Haywood’s Magnificent, with us, was nothing like what the 
flower is represented to be in Beckys Florist, Ours, on opening, was 

as yellow as a Primrose,” and as for character there was none, except 
a bad one; we therefore conclude that it is an inferior break. We also 
saw it in similar style at Hinckley. 

Lawrence’s Duchess of Clarence is a flower that we think 
likely to suit northern growers. It is pure, of good colour, and beau- 
tifully marked, and though not without fault, yet we would advise our 
friends to inquire about it. 

Arlette, with us, was flamed this season, and in that style very 
pretty. It certainly does not get on as it ought to do, evidencing a 
rather delicate constitution. 

Belvoir Rose. — Originally from the gardens of Belvoir Castle, 
Leicestershire. Marks in the style of Unique, but the base is pure. 
Tliere are several spurious sorts in circulation. We do not consider 
the form good, yet it is equal to many in the same class. 

Kate Connor (Slater), a very good rose breeder, has become 
rectified in fine feathered style this season. The cup of this flower is 
much better than many others in the class, and the purity and beauty 
of the marking is unrivalled. 

In byblomens, we bloomed a Scotch flower, called Reid’s Prince 
Albert. It was from a very small bulb, and was pretty, the feather- 
ing delicate and the cup pure ; but we fear it will prove too long. 

Sapphire. — A very fine flamed byblomen, getting up to the third, and, 
from a strong bulb, to the fourth row. Two bulbs only liave flowered 
in this neighbourhood, but in both instances they were first-rate. 

Violet Alexander (Barr’s strain). — A splendid featliered byblo- 
men, and when right a match for most out. It is widely difl^erent from 
the flower known here as Violet Alexander, which is a flame^ and similar 
to the sort grown as Amyntus and La Bien Amie» 
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In a former number we noticed The Wonder Tulip. The follow- 
ing are additional particulars of this superb flower, by Captain Brown, 
in a communication to Mr. Wood : — 

“ Allow me to thank you for the notice of my Tulip, called by my 
Jersey friends ‘ The Wonder,* and as a beautiful and perfect flower 
deserving its name. You have compared it to Fanny Kemble [This 
was flgured in our first volume of the Cabinet. — Conductor], and 
really I ought to feel flattered ; for that flower, with two offsets only, 
was purchased by the late Mr. Davy, of Chelsea, at the high price of 
100/. He never lived to see the bloom, and at his death it was sold 
by auction to Mr. Goldham for 72/. 10^., and yet I have the hardihood 
to say that Wonder is a better flower, superior in all its properties. 
The cup and marking of Wonder is more like Thalia, though of a 
different colour. Its form is very good, and the white dazzling and 
pure, with feather and star of the deepest puce, the nearest approach 
to black I ever saw in a Tulip. Added to this, it is constant, a great 
blessing to florists who covet a fine bloom every season. It was broken 
from a seedling of the late Mr. Clark’s, but such as scarcely had exist- 
ence, and certainly had not flowered, at the time when Fanny was sold 
to Mr. Davy. It has never been offered for sale, but is in the hands of 
a few friends to whom I Iiave given it. Yourself, Mr. Lightbody, 
Mr. Dobree, Mr. Dixon of Manchesteiy, and ]\Ir. Hardy of Warrington, 
are the only possessors of this flower tliat I am acquainted with ; 
except, indeed, some garden thieves who plundered my bed last year. 
The stock remaining is very limited, seven or eight roots, including 
offsets, and a few breeders, are all I possess. Had it been in the hands 
of a London florist like Mr. Groom, it would have been a mine of 
w ealth — a very Golconda or California — but as it is, I leave it to my 
northern friends to view and value it agreeably to their judgment. It 
stands alone, upon its own merits, of w^hich the great Manchester show, 
next year, will be a fair test, as it will probably have to contend there 
with the choicest and best of all England.” 


REMINISCENCES ON GARDENS, FLOWERS, &c. 

BY RISCEMABA. 

Contributions to the Floricultural Cabinet being requested, I 
am induced to pen a few reminiscences of some gardens I visited last 
year, thinking that an allusion to a variety of plants may amuse and 
be useful to some of the readers of that very useful publication, while 
sitting by their winter fire-sides. 

Leaving with regret my own scarlet Rhododendrons, Azaleas, &c., 
in full bloom, after staying in London, I visited a gentleman’s garden 
at Wisbeach, and saw an incipient stem growing out of a hardy Yucca, 
supposed to be the superba, which during the summer attained the 
height of about seven feet, and was very beautiful, with its base of 
abundant and luxuriant leaves, forming a striking ornament to the 
lawn. A Yucca aloifolia in the same garden, the year before, attained 
with its flowering stem the elevation of fifteen feet. It has survived 
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seyeral winters, being protected by a wall, and is slightly covered with 
mats, except near the ground, where several offsets project curiously, 
and appear in perfect health. In a conservatory belonging to the 
same gentleman is a tall Cactus ; it is more than thirteen feet high, 
and measures full half a yard in circumference. I once saw it in 
flower, which was yellow, and opened about seven o’clock in the 
evening. I am sorry I have not its distinct name. In the garden of 
another gentleman there I saw with pleasure a fine Pawlownia im- 
perialis, about fourteen feet high, and the elegant Aralia japonica, 
about eight feet from the ground, and which had been abundantly in 
flower. In the summer I was highly gratified by inspecting the beau- 
tiful grounds of the Botanic Garden, Regent’s Park, London. In the 
conservatory creepers were hanging down from the roof in flower, 
such as Passiflora kermesina, Tacsonia grandis, Stephanotus flori- 
bundus, &c., forming a resemblance to drapery, and waving in the 
slight breath of air which occasionally reached them. In the stove 
was suspended from the sloping roof a fine specimen of the curious 
Torenia Asiatica, which I am now lamenting my inability to keep 
through the winter. [Keep it in a stove through that season, and in 
a growing condition strike cuttings early in spring. It produces seed 
freely, and plants are readily raised. — Conductor.] The iEschy- 
nanthus also hung down its rich scarlet blossoms. The many rare 
plants here I cannot attempt to enumerate. In the garden, the blue 
edging produced by (I suppose) a species of Lobelia, gave an elegant 
and novel effect. The flowers were most abundant, and the plants 
dwarf and compact. The plan of the grounds gave me many new 
ideas. The rosery is admirably adapted to exhibit those beautiful 
flowers in perfection. Some exquisite and rare Gladioli, forming a 
bed in a gentleman’s garden at Aspley, proved the high claim of this 
bulb to the attention of the lovers of flowers. At Wrest, the seat of 
Earl De Grey, the blue Ceanothus azureus, growing against a lofty 
wall, and covered with blossoms, arrested my attention, never having 
seen it in such perfection before ; the effect was good and uncommon, 
and the space completely covered was considerable. I pass by the 
flower beds and noble forest trees in the grounds, long celebrated as 
the Silsoe Gardens, and originally laid out by Capability Brown. 
We glanced at, but did not enter, the gay greenhouse at Chatsw orth, 
near the residence and belonging to the head gardener. It appeared 
one sheet of flowers. The grounds near the mansion attracted us, but 
although we had introductions we were unable to walk through the 
large and celebrated conservatory, the Duke of Devonshire being 
expected every minute to arrive at home : we were only allowed to 
look down it, which was quite a disappointment. Our next floral treat 
was at York. In the stove of a lady there, we saw a fine specimen of 
Bread Fruit ; the flowering branch hung down in considerable length. 
The Coffee Plant was interesting, and the Begonia fuschioides, a very 
elegant ornament. In the grounds of Backhouse and Son, the bloom- 
ing plants were numerous, and the fernery interesting and well 
planned. The Yucca glaucescens was in flower ; it is rather a dwarf 
species, but well worth growing. Specimens of many rare trees here 
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made me regjet my want of time to examine them more nnnutel)^ 
The beautiful bulb Tritonia aurea (figured in the Floriculturai* 
Cabinet in May, 1848,) was brilliantly in flower. At Matlock, in a 
garden formed on the almost precipitous side of high cliffs, and com- 
manding an extensive and rich view towards Cromford, a fine collection 
of hardy Ferns interested me. The gardener said fourteen varieties of 
this curious tribe might be found in that romantic region. In the 
grounds at Islam, near Dovedale, the lodge was adorned by the climb- 
ing branches of the Calystigia pubescens, and as it had survived the 
winter, this at present rare plant promises to be quite an acquisition 
as a climber. The conservatory had some fine specimens of tlie 
Lilium lancifolium punctatum. The beds on the lawn in front varied 
from the usual plan, in having many different flowers in each, and the 
effect was good, having less monotony than so many being filled with 
only Verbenas. A dwarf Phlox, with its purple blossoms, was very 
ornamental. A hasty glance at the Arboretum at Derby is an inte- 
resting finish to my gardening recollections ; I should be glad to see 
some account of its rare inhabitants in the Flokiculturai. Cabinet. 
[We should be obliged if some one of our Derby friends would thus 
favour ns with some short particulars.^ — Conductor.] I remember many 
extraordinary trees, but forget their names; I wonder if the Relifjious 
Silver Fir of Mexico has survived this inclement season. At home I 
had the pleasure of seeing my Brugmansia arborea nobly in flower out 
of doors. Kear it, the Solanmn, with its purple blossoms, formed a 
striking object; it is hardy, and has reached the height of about ten 
feet, and is well worth growing : it is not, I think, sufficiently known 
and appreciated. Beneath these shrubs, the Anemone japonica reared 
its many pink blossoms so high as to resemble at a little distance the 
China Rose ; I had never seen it so beautiful before. 

[We respectfully thank the lady for her obliging attention and con- 
tribution. We hope it will not be the last favour of the kind. Other 
ladies, we hope, will similarly oblige us by remarks on trees, plants, 
flowers, garden designs, &c. They are very interesting and useful. — 
Conductor.] 


RHODANTHE MANGLESII. 

This most lovely little annual succeeds best when sown in pans or 
large pots, about the middle of March, in a compost of turfy-peat and 
loam, with plenty of silver-sand and a good drainage of about an inch 
deep. It is best not to sow the seed too thick, as it causes the plants 
to come up weak. When the seed is sown, cover it with a thin coat of 
silver-sand, and water it slightly with a very fine syringe, not allowing 
it once to get dry during the process of vegetation, and still not to 
over-water it, so as to rot the seed. If the pans or pots are plunged in 
a gentle hot-bed, the plants come up much finer and better than if 
merely put in the greenliouse. When the seedlings have formed two 
leaves besides the seed-leaf, they should be pricked out round forty- 
eight sized pots, about half an inch from the side. They do best when 
put about six in each pot. When thus potted, place them again in the 
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hot-bed till they recover from shifting, and when they begin to grow 
they may be placed in the greenhouse, and as soon as mild weather has 
fairly set in plant them out in beds, in a sheltered situation ; or if 
desired to continue them in the greenhouse, they must be shifted into 
thirty-two sized pots, and in the same kind of compost as before. 

When treated in this way they make fine plants, and are a great 
acquisition to either the greenhouse or flower-garden. 


ON PRODUCING TALL ORNAMENTAL PLANTS OF 
SCARLET GERANIUMS (PELARGONIUMS). 

BY A nobleman’s FLOWER GARDENER. 

With much pleasure I have read several articles in this Magazine on 
tlie management of Scarlet Geraniums, as suited for bedding plants in 
the flower-garden during summer, but I have not seen any observations 
about growing them to large plants, suitable for ornaments in the 
conservatory, greenhouse, or to stand out upon a terrace, or placed in 
vases on the lawn or in tlie flower-garden. 

In the floral department in the establishment of which I am manager 
we have numerous fine specimens from five to ten feet high, grown in 
ornamental pots and tubs, which are disposed of in the conservatory 
and greenhouse, where, by having a succession, they bloom all the 
year ; others, also, are placed for ornaments upon a terrace, which is 
sheltered from the wind on every side but the south, having the benefit 
of an open, warm aspect. No plants are more ornamental than these, 
whether in-doors or out, and they amply repay for every attention, more 
especially so 9Wiv, when we have such a number of strong- growing 
varieties suitable for the purpose. 

The following is the mode of treatment I have most successfully 
pursued for many years : — 

Early in spring I put off cuttings, and as soon as w'ell roofed pot 
them off singly in a compost of equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, and 
old well-rotted cow-dung, or w'cll-rotted hot-bed dung. A liberal 
drainage is given, and I never have sifted soil, but well chopped with 
the spade or trowel. As soon as I perceive the roots have began to 
push afresh I stop the leads of all shoots that are six inches long, in 
order to cause the production of side shoots ; and when these are an 
inch long I retain the uppermost to train erect, in order to form the 
plant aright, so as to have it any desired height, wdiich, being properly 
attended to every following season, is readily effected. The leading 
upright shoot is stopped at every six or eight inches, in order to have 
a regular supply of side shoots up to the summit. As the side shoots 
advance they too are stopped when five or six inches long, and^ of the 
lateral ones they produce, two of them, best placed for forming the 
plant, are kept, and the others taken away. By this process of stopping, 
thinning the young shoots, &c.,iiiall the stages of its size, an admirable 
plant of any height and form is easily dbtained. The branches are 
secured at proper distances, either to sticks, or, which is far better, a 
hoop of brass wire, to which they are tied ; it is a very neat and 
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effectual security. Successive re-potting is attended to, and care is 
always taken before the side shoots, or leading upright one, is pruned 
back, to withhold water, so that the soil is kept nearly dry for a fort- 
night or three weeks ; this checks the flow of sap, and on being cut the 
wounds do not bleed. After the pruning-in, more water is gradually 
given, and when the new shoots are an inch long the plants are re- 
potted, shaking off what soil can well be done. At this time, too, all 
surplus shoots are rubbed off. When the plant becomes too wide, the 
branches are cut in.. Towards the end of summer I lessen the pro- 
portion of water given to all plants out of doors, in order to get the 
new wood well ripened, and thus be fitted for winter operations. By 
withholding water the wood becomes more firm, whilst a continuous 
free supply tends to produce gross, soft shoots, that are very liable to 
perish. 1 find this class of plants like a full sun-light, whether in- 
doors or out. The time of housing the out-door stock is when the 
greenhouse or pit-frame plants in general are. By pruning-in, stopping, 
and re-potting, at successive times, a few plants at each, a bloom may 
be had all the year. I accomplish this by the following mode of treat- 
ment. About tlie 1st of July I begin to lessen the supply of water, 
to dry the plants off, as it is termed. By the middle of the month I 
cut back all the branches requiring it, and when the new shoots are an 
inch long I re-pot the plants and thin the shoots. These plants bloom 
from April onwards. I cut-in another portion at the latter end of 
September ; these come into bloom in July, and continue to the end 
of the season. A third race I cut back in March ; they bloom from 
October onwards ; or some of the plants cut back in September may 
have their young shoots stopped in April; these will bloom from 
October. In order to have fine heads of bloom, it is the practice of 
some persons, as soon as the infant heads of flowers appear, to pinch 
out the lead, in order to throw more vigour to the bloom. Of course 
this does not increase the number of flowers in each head ; these are 
already formed ; but it gives vigour to the petals. In order to have 
large heads of bloom, I give manure water twdce a-week, beginning 
when the shoots start growing ; and by having vigorous shoots I have 
finer heads in proportion. 


ON CONTRASTING THE COLOURS OF FLOWERS. 

In our January Number we inserted a portion of some valuable remarks 
on this subject by Dr. Lindley, which appeared in the Gardeners^ 
Chronicle of December 29 ; as well as a very interesting extract from a 
French publication. We strongly recommend our readers to purchase 
that paper, as well as that of January 5, 1850, and thus possess the 
article entire, ours being but an abridgement of it. The following is a 
part of the continuation, and it comprises illustrations of the principles 
M. Chevreul has laid dow n : — 

“ For the month of February.- — If the winter has not been very 
severe or long, three varieties of Crocus make their appearance in this 
month, viz., the white, violet, and yellow. A border of a single line 
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may be made with these placed in any one of the five following orders, 
viz., 1— yellow, violet, yellow, violet, &c. ; 2— yellow, violet, white, 
yellow, violet, white, &c. ; 3 — ^yellow, white, violet, white, yellow, 
white, violet, &c. ; 4 — ^yellow, violet, yellow, white, yellow, violet, 
yellow, white, <fec. ; and, 5 — violet, yellow, violet, white, violet, yellow, 
violet, white, &c. They may also be arranged in quincunx, either in 
a border or a basket. 

‘‘ For the month of March.-— Winter Aconite may be opposed to 
Snowdrop, or vernal Spring-flake (Leuco'ium vernum). In some sea- 
sons the Christmas Eose (Black Hellebore) remains in flower in this 
month, and may be surrounded with winter Aconite, Violets, and 
Snowdrops, in no particular order. White, rose, and blue Hepaticas 
may be arranged in a border thus — white, blue, white, rose, white, &c. 
Primroses, being of several distinct colours, offer considerable facilities 
in their arrangement. A border of Primroses in the following order 
looks well : red, white, orange, lilac, yellow, brownish-violet, white, 
red, white, orange, &c., repeating the series in the same order. If a 
circular or elliptical border be required, one composed of Primroses 
arranged as follows will be found agreeable to the eye: white, red, 
white, orange, or orange edged with brown, violet or lilac, yellow, 
Oxlips or Cowslips, violet or bluish-lilac, orange, or orange edged 
with brown, white, red, white, and so on as before. The yellow Oxlips 
or Cowslips occurring at equal distances produce an excellent effect, 
their straight peduncles, covered with yellow flowers, agreeably destroy- 
ing the flat appearance which would otherwise arise from the uniformity 
in the height of the other plants. 

“ If from the last arrangement the orange flowers be taken away, 
the effect is greatly deteriorated by the loss of symmet^}^ This 
observation must be borne in mind whenever a border forming a closed 
circle is, from its small size, at once taken in by the eye ; if this be 
not the case, the first arrangement may be preferred to the last. 

‘‘ B. The large-flowered Arabis, Saxifriga crassifolia, the Arabis, 
Caucasian Doronicum ; then repeat in the same order. If the Arabis 
are left to themselves they spread too much relatively to the Saxifrages, 
and there is then too much white. If it is too much trouble to keep 
the Arabis in bounds, the following arrangement will be found useful ; 
Arabis, Saxifrage, Doronicum, Arabis, Saxifrage, Doronicum, &c. 

“ C. Doronicum, purple Honesty ; or, Saxifrag'e, Doronicum, Ara- 
bis, purple Honesty ; or. Saxifrage, Arabis ; then begin again, observ- 
ing the same order. To insure this border looking well, care must be 
taken that the flowers of the Arabis and Doronicum do not spread too 
much relatively to the Saxifrages or the Honestys. Again, in the last 
arrangement, one Honesty may alternate successively with one Saxi- 
frage, so as to have the Honestys between two Doronicums and the 
Saxifrage between two Arabises. 

D. 1 — Blue Hyacinth, yellow Narcissus, blue Hyacinth, yellow 
Narcissus, &c. ; 2 — Hyacinths alone, in the following order : White, 
red, white, red, &c, ; or thus: White, blue, white, reil, white, blue, 
white, red, &c. Large baskets of blue Hyacinths alternate well with 
Poronicums ; so do large baskets of white Hyacinths with Saxifrages. 
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E. 1 — Evergreen Candytuft (Iberis semper virens), Rock Alyssum 
(Alyssum saxatile), Candytuft, Alyssum, &c. ; 2 — Candytuft, Vir- 
ginian Lungwort (Pulmonaria virginica), Alyssum, then repeat ; 3 — 
Candytuft, Phlox verna (purple), or Anemone pavonina (red), or 
Anemone apennina (sky-blue) ; Alyssum, Phlox verna, or Anemone 
pavonica, or A. apennina, then begin again and repeat in the same 
order. 

“ F. Beds of Periwinkle (Vinca minor and major), white and blue 
mingled with white and violet Violet^, and with Anemone nemorosa, or 
Isopyrum thalictroides ; and, if the beds are of any size, with yellow 
flowers, such as Cowslips, Ranunculus, Ficaria, &c., produce a good 
effect. 

G. 1 — Dwarf Peach-trees, with double red flowers (Amygdalus 
persica), Kerria japonica, dw'arf Peaches, Kerria japonica, &c, ; 2 — 
Dwarf Peaches, yellow Jasmine (Jasminuin fruticans), dwarf Peaches, 
yellow Jasmines, &c. 

‘MI. Tartarian Honeysuckles (Lonicera tartarica), red, the white- 
flow^ered variety of the same plant, then the red again, then the wdiite, 
and so on. 'I'his is, how ever, rather heavy ; a Kerria japonica may be 
interposed between two Honeysuckles, red or w hite, but in consequence 
of tlie great ditference in their form they must not be so near as to 
touch each other ; there must be, moreover, behind such a line as this 
other good-looking plants. 

“ I. A Pyrus japonica rising in the form of a bush above a bed of 
Violets produces a good effect, by the contrast of its scarlet flow'ers 
w'ith the colour of the Violets.” 


ON BEDDING GERANIUMS. 

Geraniums (properly Pelargoniums) for bedding. — My employ- 
ment renders it necessary for me to travel s(‘veial times a-year around 
the suburbs of London, and supplies me with opportunities of observing 
the progress of floriculture. During the last four or five seasons I 
have been much pleased to notice an annual a<lvance in the cultivation 
of this chaniiiiig class of flowers, both as ornamental bedding plants for 
the flower gardens and lawns, but also as decorations foi- the w indows. 

Within the last four years a quantity of what is tei iiied the fancy 
CLASS of Geraniums has been raised, and I have observed in several 
places that a number of the first-raised varieties liave been grown out 
in beds very successfully. They are not of such brilliant colours as 
the scarlets (Tom Thumb, &c.), but they are profuse in flowers, very 
neat in growth, being of a dwarf habit, and form a pleasing contrast 
with the others. The follow ing varieties answered most admirably : — 

Unique , — The foliage is very interesting and pretty ; it is a light 
green, rather of the broad oak-leaved form, but the wavy surface is 
much more contrasted. The flow^ers are of a rich bright purple colour, 
borne in compact heads, and produced in profusion. The plants 
usually grow from one to two feet high, spreading nicely, and when in 
bloom the display is very charming. If the plants are growing too 
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high, the shoots are readily bent down, or if they be cut in, it induces 
the production of new shoots and a proportionate increase of bloom. 
I saw, in October last, a large bed of plants that had been cut in, in 
order to obtain a supply of cuttings for next season’s purposes, and the 
new shoots were then in full bloom, and had a beautiful appearance. I 
also saw three plants of it, which were of two or three years’ growth, 
turned out into a small bed upon a lawn, and trained up about five feet 
high. They formed a beautiful pillar of bloom, and scarcely anything 
I have seen in flowers this season pleased me so mucli, the trusses of its 
lovely purple blossoms standing out so very nicely beyond the general 
foliage. It ought to be grown in every flower-garden, &c. It is, too, 
a charming plant for pot culture. It does well in a room, allowing it 
air and light in sufficiency. It is easily increased by cuttings. A 
fresh loam and well-rotted vegetable mould suits it well. 

Anais . — This charming variety has been shown in every collection 
of fancy Geraniums in or around London the last two seasons. Its 
lovely flowers of white ground, and bright rose in contrast, produced 
in vast profusion, exhibit a very striking appearance, and for a small 
bed requiring dwarfish plants from one foot to half a yard high it is 
admirably adapted. Its unusual pretty colour is admired by all. 

Ihrahhn Pacha , — This variety is of similar growth to Anais, but 
the flow^ers of a very dark hue, and being so unusual in colour, contrast 
most singulaily with liglit and scarlets. The plant is a profuse 
bloomer; the ui)per petals are blotched with dark crimson, and the 
margin a light crimson ; lower petals are lighter, banded with dark 
crimson. 

QuercifoUum ruhva ,' — This pretty oak-leaved variety, whoso flowers 
are of a ricii red colour, with two very distinct black spots on the 
upper petals, is very iiiteresting and beautiful. Its habit is dwarf, 
growing a foot or little more high, and blooms very freely. It is a 
charming addition for a small bed. There is a variety which grows 
half a yard to two feet high. The flowers are white, with dark crimson 
spots. Tl»e soil should not be quite so rich as for the previous varieties, 
or it produces too great a proportion of foliage ; grown properly, it is 
very pretty. 

Statidskiu — This variety is a free bloomer, e.xhibiting the flowers 
well. The upper petals are of a velvet-crimson, with a white margin ; 
the lower ones blush, with a broad band of pink across the middle of 
each. These strikingly contrasted colours present a beautiful appear- 
ance. The soil must not be too strong a loam. 

Nosegay , — This is a profuse bloomer; the petals lilac, feathered 
with crimson, and have a veined blotch on each of the upper ones. I 
saw a bed of it, with an edging of Ibrahim Pacha. They produced 
a pretty contrast, the light flowers surrounded with the rich dark 
margin. I also saw another bed of the Queen Victoria, flowers blush- 
white, with a bright rose spot in each of the upper petals. It had a 
charming effect, being so profusely in flower, and had an edging of the 
Unique, Tlie contrast of these ^vas very handsome. Next month I 
shall give an additional list of others. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OP TULIPS. 

IN LETTERS TO A EBIENB. 

Letter IIL 

Dear Sir, — ^Your last respects I have perused -with considerable satis- 
faction. I am pleased with the progress you have made. On reading 
the list of your purchases, I find there are some I should not have 
bought, but still some are very good, and the whole will please you for 
some time to come. Your progressive experience will add to your dis- 
crimination, and aid your judgment. You are pleased to say that you 
could not do otherwise than go ahead, after the instructions contained 
in my letters ; and as it seems sucli easy work to me to write about 
Tulips, you have a lot of questions to ask, and having made a 
beginning I must go on, and tell you all I know on the subject. This 
I will not promise, as we labour under disadvantages, being so far from 
each other. Epistolary communications must always be as concise as 
possible, but still I will make my communications as entertaining and 
serviceable as the nature of the subject will allow. Now to your 
questions. You say you have procured a list of flowers that have 
gained prizes at tlie principal meetings in the south, and you wish me 
to send you the names of those that win in the north. You wish to 
know' if I have ever made any experiments in the cultivation of Tulips, 
and if I can inform you what sort of seedlings they are raising in the 
north, and if any of these are likely to become popular, and likely 
to become standard flowers with cultivators. Again, you say you 
have some that come with eight petals : What is the cause, and what 
will prevent it? You say you have more questions yet to ask, but for 
the present you have done. I am glad of it ; you have set me a task, 
but as it is my favourite theme, I will do as w^ell as I can with them ; 
it w ill take more than one or two letters to answer them. Strange to 
say, that for the last three years I have made considerable exertions to 
get lists of all the principal meetings in the north, and have been rather 
successful. I did it that I might compare notes, ‘‘ not thinking of any 
application on the subject,” and thus I am able to meet your wishes, 
and shall conclude this letter by giving you a list of Rose Tulips that 
have gained prizes in the north in the last three years ; the other classes 
shall follow. You must bear in mind that in the north they show in 
classes ; each bloom is shown separately, and not in pans, as in the 
south, and by this method prizes go to a long extent, and are given 
for the best flamed and feathered of each class. In the annexed list, 
those that have got the most prizes are mostly old flowers, both here 
and in the south ; some of those with the smaller numbers are from the 
south, and others raised and broke in this neighbourhood (or seedlings 
if you please), which, with your other questions shall be attended to in 
my next. — Dahl. 

A List of Rose Tulips that have gained Prizes in the North in the last 

Three Years. 

Heroine 53 Newcastle 35 

Lady Crewe 85 Walworth 55 

Dolittle 42 Andromeda 12 
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Compt Vergennes . 


68 

Rose Premier . . , 


1 

Duke de Bronte • « 


17 

Rose Cerese Prime • 


6 

Hero of the Nile 


25 

Princess Victoria 


1 

Hurst’s Rose 


1 

Rose Grandis 


1 

Holden’s Rose • 


4 

Rose Miniature , 


2 

Rose Selina • 


2 

Magnificent (Headley’s) 


1 

Thompson’s Seedling 


1 

Mrs. Mundy .... 


2 

Lady Middleton . 


24 

Mrs. Bradford . 


1 

Arlette (Dixon’s) 


1 

Lady Colville 


1 

Madame Malibran . 


1 

Zuill’s Mary Lamb . 


1 

Catherine (Gibbon’s) 


2 

Highland Mary . 


2 

Claudianna . 


2 

Reed’s 39 .... 


9 

Matilda (Mason’s) , 


7 

Sans Equal, or Juliana . 


1 

La Belle Nanette 


10 

Monument (Dixon’s) 


3 

Amelia • • • . 


1 

Surpassant .... 


2 

Scipio Africanus 


1 

Diana 


1 

Rose Camilius 


1 

Duchess of Clarence. 


3 

Sans Pareil . 


2 

Amadis 


1 

Lady Gray (Haigh’s) 


3 

Thalestris .... 


3 

Josephine . • 


2 

Rose Elegans 


2 

Iphigenia . , 


2 

Rose William 


1 

Lady Wilmot 


11 

Princess Wilhelmina . 


1 

Rose Unique . • 


83 

Model of Perfection . 


3 

Triumph Royal . 


111 

Rose Quarto .... 


1 

V esta . . • , 

• 

44 

Rose Desire .... 


1 

Lord Hill . . . 

• 

41 

Camilius 


1 

Vanquisher . 


4 

Fleur des Dames 


1 

La Vandyke . 


20 

Incomparable Royal 


1 

Lady Lilford 


3 

Yorkshire Rose • 


1 

Rose Ann 


G 

Lawrence’s Athalia . 


1 

Regina . . . « 

• 

7 

Dixon’s Huntress 


1 

Ruby • . . . . 

• 

6 

Georgius Tertius 


1 

Vulcan .... 

• 

2 

Madame Vestris • . 


3 

Lady Sale 


2 

Dutch Ponceau . 


lo 

Rose Camuce 


1 

Aglaia 


43 

Alexander Lo Roi . 


4 

Ellis’s 26 .... 


2 

Cerise Belle Forme . 


G 

,,47 .... 


2 

Lady Stanley 


2 

,,49 .... 


1 

Turner’s Rose 


1 

Sisigambis .... 


1 

Jenny Lind . 


2 

Imogene 


1 

Princess Royal (Walmsley’s 

3 

Rose de Purre . 


1 

Atlas 


1 

Marandia .... 


1 

Fairy Queen (Slater’s) 


1 

Guerrier 


10 

Camuce de Croix 


3 

Joan of Arc .... 


2 

Hebe 


6 

Rose Lillis .... 


1 

Gold ham’s Maria 


2 

Belvoir Rose 


1 

Sherwood Rose . 

• 

6 

Rose Monti .... 


1 

French Rose . • 

• 

2 

Roi de Cerise 


12 

British Queen 

• 

1 

Lamb’s Rose 


2 

Rose Blandina . 

• 

1 

Rose Navorina . 


1 

Rose Bacchus 

9 

5 

Gibbon’s Rose Seedlings 


10 
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BRIEF REMARKS. 

Soil suited for Roses. — If planted in a. light or sandy soil, they 
always push weakly, and generally die in a year or two. They flourish 
in a rathet' strong brownish-yellow loam, upon a dry substratum ; if it 
be not so naturally, it must be made so by drainage. The soil should 
be at least a foot deep, and be well enriched with old rotten cow-dung. 
This is cool, and suits well. — Rosa, 

Fine Autumnal-blooming Bourbon Roses. — The following are 
strongly recommended by a correspondent ; — Souvenir de Malmaison, 
cream-coloured, very large, full double. Cerese, bright rose-colour, 
fine form. Madame Angelina, a delicate creamy-white, petals stout 
and of a fine waxy appearance. Souchet, crimson and violet, richly 
blended, petals stout and of a waxy appearance. Gloire de Rosamene, 
brilliant scarlet, exceedingly showy. Madame Souchet, bright rose, 
witli a deeper coloured margin, fine form. Queen of Bourbons, buff 
coloured, very fragrant. L* Enfant de Ajaccio, a very rich scarlet, 
abundant bloomer. George Cuvier, a very beautiful rich pink colour, 
always admired. 

Double-flowered Pomegranate. — I observe a correspondent 
complains that after numerous efforts with a plant growing against a 
soutli-aspected wall, he has hitherto failed to bloom it. I had one for 
years in similar circumstances. At last 1 thinned away three parts of 
the young shoots, and cut-in short those I reserved, in order to obtain 
strong young wood the following season. This operation was per- 
formed in February. When the new shoots pushed, they were much 
more vigorous than I had had any previously. Judging that I had 
kept the plant too crowded with wood during summer, 1 rubbed off* 
what I deemed superfluous shoots when they were about three inches 
long, and only retained sufficient to form the plant properly in every 
part, similar to what is done with the peach or nectarine. As the 
flowers are borne on the present season’s shoots, and they were much 
stronger than any previous ones, I anticipated a good bloom. My 
expectations were more than realized. This w^as in 1843, and by a 
judicious pruning in Februaiy, and hand-dressing early in May, I have 
had a fine bloom each successive summer. It far more than repays for 
the attention given. — A. J3,^ Jlte Rectory, 

Transmission of Seeds and Roots to distant Countries. — 
Some experiments have been most successfully tried of having the 
seeds, &c., well dried in the air, then wrapping them up in brown 
paper, previously dried in an oven, and the packets put into coarse 
canvass bags, and, finally, these are laid between dry blankets. A 
suitable box being provided, which will admit air, the blankets, folded 
up properly, are placed in it tier upon tier. The flannel is a non- 
conductor of heat, admits air, and at the same time, any seed rotting, 
&c., and causing moisture, it is readily absorbed by the flannel . — A 
London Seedsman, 

Tigridia pavonia and T. conchiflora. — To grow these hand- 
some flowers vigorously, pot the bulbs in autumn, have rather deep 
pots, place a free drainage, and upon it fill in four inches deep of old 
rotten stock bottom and well-rotted cow-dung, mixed together ; then 
fill in two or three inches deep of good rich loRm ; place upon it the 
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bulb, and over it the loam to the brim. After potting, they should be 
placed in a cool pit or frame, to be kept from frost in winter. Thus 
grown, I have had them bloom of a much larger size than I ever saw 
elsewhere. — Clericus. 

Coloured Glass. — A few years back a great stir was made about 
the advantages it afforded to cuttings of plants ; they struck root much 
sooner, and grew more successfully. I have tried it repeatedly, but I 
do not realize any advantages. I find the common rough glass to be 
far the best ; it admits sufficient liglit, but is dark enough to preserve 
the vegetation from being scorched by the sun. — Amicus. 

Lesciienaultias. — Cuttings of these beautiful plants, taken when 
the young wood has just began to harden, and cut close under a joint, 
at about an inch and a lialf long, tlien, having a good drainage in tlie 
})ot, fill up w ith sand and peat, in equal parts, to about an inch and a 
half from the rim ; lay upon this silver sand to the level of the rim ; 
w'ater it, and then insert the dressed cuttings about half their length, 
and press the sand closely to them, and give them, finally, a watering 
sufficient to settle all together. AVhen dry, place over them a bell- 
glass, and sink the pots in a frame, or bark pit, w here there is a gentle 
bottom heat, and in a very short time they wdll strike root. Tut in a 
hundred, and scarcely one wdll fail. — A London Propagator, 

Dw arf Chrysanthemums. — Some useful remarks on having dwarf 
blooming plants of this lovely tribe of flowers are given in the last two 
volumes of this Magazine. Since I read them I have adopted the 
method, but found it rather hazardous, of breaking the ends of the 
shoots at the part I cut them, wdiere roots are to be expected. To 
prevent that, I wTap a piece of w’orsted round the stem, at the part 
where I am about to cut, having the coils a little above half an inch 
apart. This allows me quite space enough to cut the shoot for the 
tongue, and at the same time preserves the slioot from breaking. 
When about to layer, 1 have some soil mixed up to stiff mud, and the 
tongue being cut, I bend it slightly, and rub a portion of the mud into 
the incision made, wdiich keeps it open; and wdien the shoots are finally 
bent into the pots sunk in the open border, and so covered up, not one 
has failed of quickly rooting. As soon as well rooted, I have them 
severed from the parent plant, w^ell furnished with flower-buds, and 
taken into the house for blooming. — A Country Curate, 

IxiAS, Sparaxis, and other Cape bulbs of that kind, I find should 
be re-potted in October, and plunged in a cool frame, or they may be 
planted out in a frame of prepared soil, and their elegant blossoms 
used for decorative purposes. It is not by any means a good plan to 
part these plants too frequently, as it causes them to produce weaker 
and fewer flower-stalks in the following season. If grown in pots, 
therefore, unless they are very much crowded, it is best merely to turn 
the ball out of the pot, and after carefully removing as much of the 
soil as can be managed without disturbing the bulbs, to replace them 
ill the same or a larger pot, and surround them with fresh soil. For 
the smaller growing kinds, the compost should be light and sandy, 
containing a considerable admixture of peat; but for Gladioli, and 
others of similar grow'th, a soil somewhat richer should be used. These 
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plants should be carefully guarded from cold^or damp, as their leaves 
are very liable to be injured thereby. 

Raising Seedling Ranunculuses. — The seed should be sown 
every year in autumn, or early in spring ; growers will thereby have 
the pleasure of seeing a constant succession of new flowers of superior 
size, shape, and colour, and will obtain a profusion of bloom. In an 
unfavourable season, some years since, when the old roots did not bloom 
more than 4en in a hundred, even then my seedling beds presented 
masses of bloom. If persons will only make a trial of Seedling Ranun- 
culuses, they will find it very amply to repay them, both in its interest- 
ing expectation of beautiful novelties, and obtaining such as are of 
merit in form. — Scnex, 

Climbing Roses. — A correspondent asks for a descriptive list of 
a few of the best ; he does not state the section he wishes for, we tliere- 
fore give the names of some in each : — 

Sempervirens Section, — Adelaide d’Orleans, rosy-pink. Felicito 
perpetue, creamy-white, with under side of petals pink, Leopoldine 
d’Orleans, white shaded with rose. Rampant, pure white. Princesse 
Marie, French-wliite and pink. Carnea grandiflora, pretty flesh- 
colour. These have shining green leaves, which are retained till 
winter. Bloom in fine clusters, 

Ayrshire. — Dundee Rjimbler, white edged with pink. Queen of the 
Belgians, white with creamy centre. Ruga, blush-pink. Myrrh- 
scented, blush. Queen, purple-crimson. These are rapid growers and 
profuse bloomers. 

Boursaults, — Amadis, rich crimson and purple. Elegans, bright 
purple with white streaks. Quick growers. 

Hybrid Climbers. — Garland (Wood’s), creamy- white and pink. 
Clair (single), vivid scarlet. Sir John Sebright, brilliant scarlet. 
Madame d’Arblay, white. 

Noisette, — Aimee Vibert, w^hite. 

Multifiora. — Grevillea (or Seven Sisters), bright red, shading off to 
purple. Borne in cluster of seven flowers. Does not grow so rapidly 
as the others. 

Superb Chrysanthemums. — In our January number we inserted 
a portion of the best Chrysanthemums we had seen in 1849. The 
following complete the list we took notes of. All are excellent varieties, 
and deserving a place in every collection. Annie Salter, pale yellow, 
very double. Airies, flame-coloured, good petal. Madame Poggi, 
deep crimson, broad petal. Beauty, white tinged with blush at the 
under side, broad petals, and incurved. Queen of the Yellows, rich 
deep yellow, under side reddish, petals broad. Cyclops, yellow, each 
petal having a broad stripe of brown at the under side, incurved. 
Etoile de Versailles, very double, quilled, blush. Nancy de Sennet, 
white, Anernone-flowered. Madame Mina, buff, broad petal, very 
double. I^ine des Beiges, pink with yellow centre, broad petals. 
Diogenes, deep crimson, incurved, broad petals. Phidias, rosy-crimson, 
very double. Ranunculus form. Polar Star, tasselled, white, very 
pretty. Rosa Mundi, deep rose, part tasselled. Demosthenes, brown 
with yellow centre, very double. Competitor, purple, broad petal. 
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Enp^land’s Queen, deep rose, broad petal. Vulcan, deep crimson 
centre, incurved. La Heine d’Or, rich yellow, very double, in clusters. 
Fleur de Maria, white. Anemone-flowered. Barbette, bright rose. 
Nelson, rosy-carmine, yellow centre. Philiaris, bright purple, lighter 
centre, broad petal. Agenora, deep pink, veiy double. Victorine, 
rosy-salmon, broad petals, very double. 

Striking Cuttings op Shrubby Calceolarias. — I used to find 
much difficulty in striking cuttings of these plants, and that difficulty 
I have found was in consequence of my attempting it at the wrong 
time. I had considered them as requiring similar treatment to green- 
house plants in general, and therefore put off Calceolarias from the 
middle of April to the end of July, and placed the pots of cuttings in 
gentle heat, as done with the stock of greenhouse plants. I never suc- 
ceeded with a quarter of what I inserted. Reading over some of the 
volumes of this Magazine last October, I saw you strongly recom- 
mended cuttings and slips to be put in in autumn, and to be struck in 
an exhausted liot-bed or cool pit-frame. I immediately put in a quan- 
tity from the plants then just taken up out of the flower-beds ; also a 
second lot in November ; and on looking them over a week back, I 
found every cutting and slip had struck root, I am therefore satisfied 
a cool atmosphere is essential to success; even winter will do. — 
Juvenis. 

Azalea inuica. — This charming tribe of flowering plants is now 
in floral bud. Care must be taken that the collar of the plant be an 
inch above the rest part of the ball of soil, so that no water is allowed 
to collect at the trunk. want of this precaution I had several fine 

plants die last season. I also give a liberal drainage when potting ; I 
find that to be essential to health. I use crocks two inches deep, upon 
which I place a layer of turfy-peat, broken into pieces. — Clericus, 

Verbenas. — From the plants that have survived winter take cuttings 
early in February, and strike them in sand, in gentle heat, and pot off, 
as soon as rooted, into small sixty -sized pots, and when requiring more 
room re-pot into two sizes larger, and pinch off the tops, in order to 
make the plants push laterals, and to form bushy plants. These side 
shoots should be thinned, so as to leave only three or four at most, at 
equal distances. Such as are for bedding-out may be allowed to grow 
without pinching-in again ; but if to be retained in pots, for blooming 
through the season, pinch off the early blooming heads, and when fresh 
side slioots are pushed thin them properly ; only retain as many as will 
furnish the plant so as to be open and free. Cultivated in pots, the 
compost should be equal parts of rich loam, peat, and leaf-mould, with 
a sprinkling of bits of charcoal. — A, 13. 

On protecting Plants in Greenhouses, Pits, or Frames, from 
Frost, &c. — The late severe frost has produced a considerable stir 
amongst amateur gardeners relative to the cheapest, best, and readiest 
mode of protecting plants in the above-named situations, and where 
there was not the advantage of fire. I have adopted the following with 
perfect success for the last two years. In April 1846, I procured in 
London a number of the thick woven bass mats, at Qs. per dozen, 
which I had, being tightly stretched, nailed securely to a wooden 
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firame-worky the bars being two inches deep and one broad. It was 
fomed of four pieces of wood, the length of the mat, and they were 
joined at the top and bottom, at equal distances apart, to similar cross 
pieces ; and across the interior |mrt of the frame I had three strips of 
thin sheet-iron nailed on from side to side, wiiich kept the bars firm in 
their places. Afler being thus formed, I had tliem coated over twice 
with hot gas tar, and when the last coat was put on I liad it wholly 
aprii^led over with fine sand ; this gave it a rough surface, like stone. 
Duriitg the very severe frost we have recently had, 1 found them to 
ailfwiwr itiikst fully. 1 he frame* work keeps the mat from touching the 
gtasa, and a s|iace of two inches exists, whicii prevents the fiostlrom 
iwachtfig the glass. However, during tlie severest nights I had a 
portioii of short dry liay (stivvHl from the sNvei*pings of the lawn in 
aumiiH^r) Uitl in>on the glass, an<l the mat frames placed upon it. Not 
a plane was tn the least atlccliHi, allhongii 1 had not any fire heat. 
Il»e covers art* soon pul on and taken t)H’; no breaking of glass, 

as is gem*nilly liapix^ning with other inoilcs ; and I am confident, if 
Uiewc covers are fre^h c<»ale<i with gas tar every s«ison, they will endure 

many year*. They cost me 2a. each in materials, and my own 
UlxMirer in tl»e gartieii nailetl t«»getlHT, and otherwise completed them, 
at sundry titues when wet weather incurred. I used to pay 1*. (W. 

for nuu> every s<*a>on, hut this method is a considerable saving, 
and far more etieclnal. — (t\ (/. 

Cultivation of IJauNsvitiiA .Toslchin/E, — In IMarch 1844, I 
receiveii three fine hull>s, among various others, of Brnnsvigia fJose- 
pldnae, from the Cape, 'riiey were at once potted in good fresh turfy* 
loam. In November liie leaves became yellow, and water was witli- 
iield, but was resumed in December, when new leaves began to appear; 
they were also plunged in water for a few hours, to ensure the balls of 
earth being saturated ; the top mould was also removed, and re])laced 
with leaf-mould. During llie winter they were kept in a warm green- 
house, in a temperature often down as low' as 35 . The flower-stems 
are always cut off’ as soon as the last flowers begin to wdtlier. The 
pots are tiien jdaced out of doors, and are allowed to remain as late in 
the autumn as possible. — Charles Leaclij in the Journal of the Ilortu 
cultural Societi/. 

Belladonna Lila. — This sliow'y and truly splendid bulb has, I 
fear, not been treated with that attention which its merits as a late 
autumn flowering bulb deserve. It is true that we may here and there 
see a few iuiported plants of it in flower in pots, decorating the green- 
house or conservatory at this season ; but they afl’ord but a poor idea 
of the gorgeous flowers which this Lily produces when cultivated out 
of doors. 

About twelve years ago I had a number of imported bulbs, and after 
they had blossomed in pots, they were planted out close to the front 
wall of a greenhouse, but they had no more protection there than they 
would have had at the bottom of any south wall. The holes in which 
they were planted were about eighteen inches deep, and wide in pro- 
portion, four feet apart, and fllled up with good sandy loam. In tliese 
holes four bulbs were planted, four inches deep; they were then covered 
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with ten inches of leaf-mould, in a conical form ; thhy remained in this 
condition during the winter. As spring advanced, I stirred and 
removed a portion of the leaf-mould, in order that the heat from the 
rays of the sun might penetrate to invigorate the languid and blanched 
foliage, which at that season makes an effort to reach the genial air. 
This should be done until the bulbs are within four or five inches of 
the surface. If the weather is dry and warm, let them have some good 
waterings, with a view to encourage a rapid and strong growth of the 
foliage. Care should be taken that no plants of tall growth be planted 
in front of them, to shade their foliage from the full effect of the 
meridian sun, nor a leaf removed until the ripening process has been 
fully accomplished, which, in favourable seasons, will be about the 
beginning of August. It was not until the third year after planting 
that these bulbs flowered with me. They are impatient of removal, 
and therefore the greatest care should be taken when offsets are removed 
not to interfere with the general mass of bulbs. AVhen once established 
they produce offsets freely, and flower abundantly, so much so that I 
have now (October 10) masses of them in full bloom, containing from 
twelve to eighteen flowering stems, with from eight to twelve blooms 
in each umbel. 

About the first week in September let the ground be stirred deeply 
around the bulbs, without interfering with their roots, and thoroughly 
watered with diluted manure water once or twice. This will induce 
torpidity, and accelerate the protrusion of the flowering stems. One 
objection may be made against these Lilies, and that is, that they are 
without foliage during their blooming period ; but this may be greatly 
obviated by planting them in alternate patches with the Jacobaea Lily, 
which flowers splendidly at Midsummer, and whose fine green foliage 
will be in perfection during the flowering season of the Belladonna 
Lily. — Gardeners' Chronicle, 


REVIEW. 

A Packet of Seeds saved by an Old Gardener, 

Such is the very expressive title of a little book of 48 pages, in which 
is noted down, in a plain and familiar way, some of the varied inci- 
dents and vicissitudes in the life of an industrious and honest gardener. 

The “ Packet” contains the produce gleaned during the period 
from his leaving the village school at an early age to the time when 
he very properly styles himself An Old Gardener.” 

The examination of the entire contents will not only prove interest- 
ing, but some of the seeds will be found to be of the best quality ; and 
if such are sown at the proper season, in good ground, will, with 
proper management, produce an excellent harvest. 

In addition to the quantity and quality of the seeds, they are here 
offered at nine-pence per “ Packet,” and every young gardener 
should procure a packet of these seeds, by which he may gather 
many a useful hint from the instructions given respecting their culti- 
vation. It would amply repay every employer to give a copy of this 
book to every young gardener employed in their service. 




readers to it. Proceed, however, in removing shrubs, planting 
edgings, laying turf, cutting the grass edges of walks, rolling grass- 
plots, &c. Shrubs requiring increase by layers may be done now, 
in a similar way to the Carnation ; some of the tough-wooded 
kinds do well by having the branch twisted at the part where the cut 
in laying would have been made. All perennial and biennial border 
plants which it may be desirable to increase should be parted at once. 
Add fresh loam, leaf-mould, rotten dung, &c., to beds, before sowing 
seeds or re-planiing. Now is the time to decide upon some arrange- 
ment of plants for the beds of the flower-garden, in order to give plenty 
of time to prepare a stock of those required. Hardy annuals, to bloom 
early in tlie summer, may be sown in sheltered situations. Cover 
them w'ith finely-sifted soil, and press it gently down on the seeds. 
Finish pruning Roses. Take especial care to be providing plants of 
every class required for bedding out on lawns, flower-gardens, &c., in 
April or early in May. No delay must be allowed. German Asters, 
Geraniums, Stocks, &c. 

Florists’ Flow ers. — At this time Auriculas and Polyanthuses 
that w ere top-dressed, and since received due attention, will have com- 
menced growing. Admit air on all favourable occasions, to prevent 
them being drawn. Manure water should be given once a-week, 
taking care it is not poured upon the foliage. Sheep’s-dung, })ut into 
a tub, and soft w^ater poured upon it, in quantity so as it forms a strong 
liquid, is very serviceable. The dung must be collected for a few 
weeks before using. Old cow-dung wdll also answer the same purpose. 
Sow seeds of the above. 

Anemonies and Ranunculuses must be finished planting immediately. 
If no bed has been prepared for them, it may be made by taking out 
the soil to the depth of fifteen or eighteen inches, and replacing it at 
the bottom with a layer three or four inches thick of cow-dung, and 
filling up with soil composed of decayed turfs taken from a loamy 
pasture. Such as 'vere planted in the autumn will now be making 
their appearance above ground. It is very necessary to keep the soil 
closed firmly round the crown of the plant ; when this is neglected the 
bloom suflf'ers. Should the weather be severe, protection will still be 
requisite. Tulips require continued attention, as directed last month. 
Any that happen to be affected with canker will appear sickly ; the 
roots should be examined, and the damaged part cut clean out. If left 
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exposed to sun and air, the parts will soon dry and heal. Avoid frosty 
air getting to the wound by exposure. If by any casualty they get 
frozen, then, early in the morning, sprinkle the tops over with cold 
water, and keep them covered over for an hour or so before they be 
exposed, as the sun must not be allowed to shine upon them until the 
frost is all out. Carnations and Picotees may, at the end of the 
month, receive their final shifting. The pots known as No. 12’s are 
the size usually employed. In potting, place at the bottom two inches 
deep of crocks, to give free drainage. Use a compost — which is best 
if it has been previously prepared and become well incorporated 
together — of these proportions: tw^o barrows full of fresh yellow loam, 
three of well-rotted horse-dung, and half a barrowful of river sand, 
well mixed ; plant in it without sifting^ by breaking very well with the 
spade. Place the plants in a sheltered situation out of doors, and let 
them be carefully looked after. All those not required for potting 
plant out in rows in a bed, each plant being a foot apart in the rows, 
and two feet from row to row. Where frost has disturbed the roots of 
Panseys in beds, they should be pressed into their places, and a top- 
dressing of rich mould given to them, all over the bed. They must be 
screened from cutting winds by fir, yew, or whin branches. In forming 
new beds the situation must be where there is the benefit of free air. 
Plants in pots, under glass, will require shifting into larger sizes, for 
as this is tiie period when they begin to grow, they will soon become 
weak, and bloom out of character, if confined in small pots. If beds 
of Pinks were not planted in autumn, early in this month they may be. 
In removing the plants, whether out of pots or open ground, be careful 
to retain all the ball of roots, and as uninjured as possible. Protect 
beds from cold easterly winds. Hyacinths in beds ought to have pro- 
tection from sharp frosts, and on fine days the surface soil should be 
stirred over occasionally. To have Roses bloom late in the season, 
now cut off the shoots to below where the new buds have pushed. 

IN THE FORCING STOVE. 

Sow seeds of any tender and half-hardy annuals that have been 
omitted. Sow liberally of Cinerarias and Chinese Primroses, for if 
the plants be properly attended to, they will produce a fine bloom for 
autumn. In watering tender annuals, &c., it must not be over the 
tops, or many of the sorts will be rotted by it. The best method is to 
flood over the surface of each pot, always using tepid water. Annuals 
sown in frames — Cockscombs j Balsams^ Thunbergias^ &c. — if large 
enough to pot, should be in 60-sized pots. 

Sow seeds of Dahlias, Fuchsias, Petunias, Verbenas, &c., as soon 
as possible ; cover them lightly with fine sandy soil, and press the 
surface smooth with a piece of flat board. Seeds of most greenhouse 
plants will do well if sown now. Dahlia shoots, wdien about three 
inches long, should be taken off, cut close under a joint, and be struck 
in sand. Re-pot and forward Amaryllises, Gesnerias, &c., as directed 
last month. Ipomeas, Echites, and similar plants, may be trimmed 
in, disrooted when necessary, and brought here to excite early growth. 
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IN THX: GBIIENHOTTSE, 

Continue to admit all air possible. Re- pot the various inmates as 
required from time to time, and examine to see that the drainage is 
free. Supply Cinerarias with manure water occasionally. Save them 
from green fly ; smoke or tobacco water must be applied at the first 
attack by the pest. Pot off seedlings, &c., for successive bloom. If 
any of the soil looks black and wet, and the pot feels lieavy, there is 
something wrong. There is a soil which is good for almost every kind 
of greenhouse plant — loam, with the turf rotted in it, decayed cow- 
dung, leaf-mould, peat-earth, chopped small or rubbed through a very 
coarse sieve, and road-sand, equal quantities of each ; it will do for 
everything; but if we liad Heaths to grow, we should treble the quan- 
tity of peat-earth, and not alter the others, so that it would be one of 
each of the others and three of peat-earth, instead of one all round. 
In moving a plant from one pot to another, take care that the plant be 
not sunk in the least more in the new pot than it was in the old one, 
and see that the compost, well mixed up, is made to go down very 
nicely all round the old ball of earth. Jinmediately stop tlie shoots of 
Pelargoniums which are to bloom from June, in order to induce new 
lateral ones. Let Pelargoniums have plenty of air, but close up early 
in the afternoon. Syringe overhead twice a-week after shutting up. 
In watering give enough to moisten the entire soil. 

Cupheas^ Calceolarias^ Verbenas^ Petunias^ and other young stock, 
intended either for decorating the flower-garden or to bloom in pots, 
must, as growth advances, have the shoots stopped, which will cause 
them to be bushy. Fuchsias require similar attention, forming cuttings 
of the young shoots. 

Camellias exhausted with flowering should now receive a little extra 
attention. Our practice is to remove them to a cooler situation for 
three weeks, on the principle of slow breaking, and to give the root a 
chance of overtaking, in some degree, the expenditure which has taken 
place in the system. Any pruning necessary is performed at this 
juncture; no plant can succeed better, after judicious pruning, than 
the Camellia. 

See that Lilium speciosum, &c., are not saturated by watering. Let 
the Azaleas be re-potted, if required, and they must be pushed on by 
additional warmth ; an increase of pot-room contributes to vigour. 


ON WOOD LICE. 

BY A SUBSCRIBER. 

These pests in plant-houses, frames, pits, &c., are readily destroyed 
with a strong solution of salt and water. I poured it into the holes 
and crevices where they harboured, repealing it three times a few days 
between each ; and although I had hosts of them, the entire race was 
exterminated in 1848; not one has been seen since. Care was taken 
not to allow any of the solution to fall on the plants. 






GEANT DES BATAILLES.— HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSE, 

‘‘ Just like love is this fine Rose, 

Heavenly fragrance. round it throws ; 

Yet tears its dewy leaves disclose, 

And in the midst of briars it blows, 

Just like love. 

“ Called to bloom upon the breast. 

Since rough thorns the stem invest ; 

They must be gather’d with the rest. 

And with it to the heart be prest, 

Just like love.” 

T he Rose is pre-eminently the Flower of Love and Poetry, the 
very perfection of floral realities, and stands unrivalled still the 
Queen of Flowers. It is considered sacred to the Goddess of 
Beauty. Berkeley, in his Utopia, describes lovers as declaring their 
passion by presenting to the fair beloved a Rose-bud, just beginning to 
open : if the lady accepted and wore the bud, she was supposed to 
favour his pretensions. As time increased the lover’s affection, he 
followed up the first present by that of a half-blown Rose, which was 
succeeded by one full-blown ; and if the lady wore the last, she was 
considered as engaged for life. 

Poetry is lavish of Roses ; it heaps them into beds, weaves them into 
crowns, twines them into arbours, forges them into chains, adorns with 
them the goblet used in festivals, and plants them in the bosom of 
beauty : nay, not only delights to bring in the Bose itself upon every 
occasion, but seizes each particular beauty it possesses as an object of 
comparison with the loveliest works of nature. As soft as a Rose leaf ; 
as sweet as a Rose ; rosy-clouds ; rosy-cheeks ; rosy-lips ; rosy-blushes ; 
rosy-dawns, &c. 

VoL. xviii. No. 40.— 
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Fabulous writers on the Rose have said the Red Rose has been 
indebted to the blood which flowed from the feet of Venus when running 
through the woods in despair for the loss of Adonis ; as the White 
Rose is also said to have sprung from the tears which she shed upon 
that occasion. Our readers will remember that the Red Rose has been 
usually termed, from its long dwelling with us, the English Rose. 

The often-expressed Bed of Roses is not altogether a fiction. The 
Roses in the garden attached to the Palace of the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, it has been said, are unequalled, and mattresses are made of their 
floral leaves for persons of rank to recline upon. P^asteni poets have 
united the Rose with tlie nightingale; the Venus of Flowers witli the 
Apollo of Birds ; and they have supposed the Rose has burst forth 
from its bud at the song of the nightingale. Persia is the very land of 
Roses. A festival is held, called the feast of Roses, which lasts the 
whole time they are in bloom. 

Sir R. K. Porter, speaking of the garden of one of the royal 
palaces of Persia, says, “ On my first entering this bower of fairy land, 
I w^as struck with the appearance of two Rose-trees, full fourteen feet 
high, laden with thousandsof flowers, in every degree of expansion, and 
of a bloom and delicacy of scent that imbued the w hole atmosphere w'ith 
exquisite perfume. And I believe that in no country does the Rose 
grow in such perfection as in Persia, nor cultivated so extcaisively and 
prized by tlie natives. Their gardens and courts are crowded by its 
plants, their rooms ornamented with vases filled with the gathered 
bunches, and every bath strewed wdth the full-blown flowers. But in 
tliis delicious garden of Negaaristan, the eye and the smell are not the 
only senses regaled by tlie Rose; but the ear is enchanted by the wild 
and beautiful notes of multitudes of nightingales, whose warblings 
seem to increase in melody and softness with the unfolding of their 
favourite flowers. Here, indeed, is the genuine country of the nightin- 
gale and the Rose.’^ 

Sir W. Ouseley says, in his Travels in the East, “ On a visit to a 
man of high rank at Teharan, though there was a great profusion of 
meat and fruit at the entertainment, it might have been styled the 
feast of Roses, for the floor of the great hall was spread in the middle 
and in the recess with Roses, forming the figures of Cyiiress trees. 
Roses decorated all the candlesticks. The surface of the reservoir of 
water was completely covered with Rose leaves : the walks, too, were 
thickly scattered over with them.” 

The Rose was in high esteem with the Romans, and they were at 
great expense to procure them in wdnter. Suetonius states that the 
Emperor Nero spent thirty thousand pounds for Roses at one supper. 
When Roses are associated with a moral meaning, they are generally 
identified with mere pleasure f but some writers, wdth a juster senti- 
ment, have made them emblems of virtue. 

Now every country boasts of the Rose, and every beholder of the 
increased beauties admire them ; and it is our national emblem. In the 
first volume of our Magazine, eighteen years ago, we inserted a de- 
scriptive list of one thousand kinds of Hoses ; and to that number w e 
have annually added a description of new and improved varieties. At 
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the time we mention, the Rose was not a prominent flower at the exhi- 
bitions, and there was not a standard of the properties requisite to 
constitute a perfect flower fixed upon ; but this once having been 
determined, there has since that period been constant attempts to its 
approximation by impregnation of the kinds most likely to produce 
such, and an annual advance in superior seedlings has been the result. 

The Rose we figure in our present number is a most valuable 
acquisition. The large size of its flowers, their fulness, petals of good 
substance, and dazzling brilliancy of colour, render it deserving a place 
in every garden. Its formation is not equal to some others ; but it is, 
nevertheless, truly a splendid Rose. We doubt not but there will, ere 
long, appear another gem, possessing the brilliancy of its colours, with 
the flower having an outline forming a complete circle, petals of firm 
substance, cupped, regularly disposed, and of proportionate depth. The 
Geant des Batailles is an hybrid perpetual, ap])arently partaking most 
of the Bourbon character. It is of vigorous habits, fine foliage, 
blooming freely ; the flowers are very sweet-scented. It is not only a 
valuable Rose for the lawn and flower-garden, but is an excellent one 
for forcing, and higlily ornamental for tlie greenhouse, sitting-room, 
&c., in the winter and spring months. 

This fine Rose was first sent out in 1847 by Mons. Guillott, of 
Lyons, in France. Its origin is not exactly known, but it has pro- 
bably been raised from that brilliant coloured Rose, Gloire do Rosa- 
mene ; but the colour of the Geant des Batailles is more vivid than that 
Rose. Grown in closish contrast with the white and other light Roses, 
the eflect is increasingly magnificent and beautiful. We feel assured 
no contemplative-minded individual could behold an assemblage of such 
various beauties, and inhale their delightful perfumes, but must with 
admiration ask with our fair poetess — 

‘‘ Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 

All dyed with rainbow light. 

All fashioned with suprernest grace, 

Ui)springing day and night. 

Our outward life requires them not — 

Then wherefore had they birth ; — 

To minister delight to man. 

To beautify the earth. 

To comfort man — to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith is dim ; 

For whoso careth for the flowers. 

Will much more care for him.” 

NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Adenocalymma nitida. — The glittering gland-hearing 
Trumpet Flower. 

Natural Order ^ Bupioniads. 

It is a hot-house climbing plant, and a native of Brazil, where it 
grows in thickets and dry places near Rio Janeiro, and on the Coro- 

H 2 
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mandel Mountain. Messrs. Knight and Perry, of the King’s Road 
Nursery, received it from Mr. Makoy, of Leige, under the name of 
Fridericea Gulielma. It, however, proves to be a very different plant. 
It is a smooth, shining-leaved yellowish-looking shrubby plant, a 
climber of medium habit. The flowers are produced in clusters, and 
on the present cultivated plant there were seven flowers in a cluster. 
It is said that in its natural situation as many as thirty blossoms are 
borne in a single cluster. Each blossom is two inches long, trumpet- 
shaped, and nearly as much across the mouth, the end curving out- 
wards, and the edge divided into five nearly equal spreading lobes. 
The flower is of a thick leathery substance, and a deep yellow colour. 
It is grown in a pot at Messrs. Knight and Perry’s ; but so treated it 
does not bloom freely, and it evidently requires to be grown in a large 
tub, or to be turned out into a bed in the stove. If the roots can receive 
a due degree of warmth, it would very materially promote the vigour 
and bloom of the plant. We have found this mode of treatment to be 
very essential in blooming some other plants of the Bignoniads. In 
its native situation it blooms very freely, and we do not doubt of its 
doing so in our stoves. It is a very neat climbing plant, well meriting 
a place in every stove. It would prove to be a beautiful plant for 
exhibition, coiled round a wire frame. (Figured in Paxlori*s Flower 
Garden^ plate 2nd.) 

Aristolochia picta. 

Mr. Van Houtt, of Ghent, possesses this pretty species. It is a 
native of South America, a smooth twining plant. Flowers tessellated, 
of a rich purple, and in the centre a large spot of deep yellow. 

JEschynantiius Javanicus. — The Java -®soiivnantiius. 

This very beautiful flowering species has been introduced by Messrs. 
Rollisson, of Tooting Nursery. It is a compact-growing, climbing, 
soft-stemmed shrub, much branched and readily increased, as tlie 
trailing branches emit roots at every joint. The flowers are produced 
in terminal corymbous heads of eight or ten in each. The corolla is 
tube-shaped, and the limb (end of flower) of four spreading lobes ; the 
upper one notched, the others entire. The flower is of a bright red 
colour, having abroad irregular circle of rich yellow round the mouth. 
This neat, handsome-flowering, trailing species, deserves a place in every 
stove collection. It is very likely to flourish, too, in the greenhouse 
during the warm season of the year. It does well grown in a pot, or 
in a basket suspended. It requires a free supply of water in summer, 
but very sparingly in winter. It should be shaded from mid-day sun, 
as all the other species do. (Figured in BoL Mag., 4503.) 

Calliandra brevipes. — Short-peduncled. 

A very elegant and graceful mimosa-like shrub, growing from three 
to four feet high, and branching much. It is a native of Brazil, and 
was introduced into this country by Mr. Van Houtt, of Glient. It 
grows luxuriantly in the stove, and flowers very freely. The heads of 
flowers are produced at the axils of the leaves. Tlie corolla is very 
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small, yellow; but the numerous stamens, an inch long, of a bright 
rosy-red colour, produce a handsome appearance. With due attention 
to tying and stopping the leads, the plant may be formed to a bush of 
any size desired. It is very likely to flourish and bloom during the 
summer season in the greenhouse, and to be in the warmest part during 
winter. It deserves a place in every one, being very interestingly 
ornamental. (Figured in Bot. May,^ 4500.) 

Cephalotaxus Fortuni. 

This is a liandsome spreading evergreeii tree, a native of the north 
of Cliina, and is found in this (England) country to be perfectly hardy. 
Mr. Fortune stales that in China it grows from forty to sixty feet high. 
It is of the Yew-Coniferse tribe. Messrs. Standish and Noble, of 
Bagshot, have plants of it which stood uninjured the last winter. 
(Figured in Bot, May.^ 4499.) 

Cereus Tweediei. — Mit. Tweedie’s Golden-flowered Ceueus. 

Seeds of tliis most beautiful Cereus were received from Mr. Tweedie, 
from Buenos Ayres ; and the plant lias recently bloomed in the splendid 
collection of the Koyal Gardens of Kew. The tallest plants are from 
a foot to lialf a yard high, and the stem an inch in diameter, of a cylin- 
drical form, growing erect. The flowers are produced freely for several 
inches of the upper portion of the plant. Each flower is nearly three 
inches long, rising upwards in a curved direction outwards. The 
flowers are of a rich orange colour, and the numerous anthers, of a 
deep purple extending beyond the rest of the flower, give additional 
beauty to it. (Figured in Bot. May.^ 4498.) 

Cattleya Walkeriana. 

It was found by Mr. Edward Walker in Brazil, on the stem of a tree 
overhanging a small stream of water. It has lately bloomed in the fine 
collection in the Orchid House belonging to C. B. Warner, Esq., at 
llodthisdon, in Herts. The stems are oval, rather short, each having 
one oblong leaf. The flowers grow singly, or in pairs. A separate 
blossom is five inches across ; sepals and petals of a rosy-lilac colour. 
The lower part of the labellum is of a sulphury-white, the margin of 
tlie lip is of a rosy-red, and the middle a liglit yellow, with a spot of 
crimson. It is a very pretty species. (Figured in Paxton* s Flower 
Garden^ plate 2.) 

Fritillaria fallidiflora. 

A hardy species, flowers yellow. Yan Houtt^s Flora. 

Lagetta lintearia. — Jamaica Lace Bark — (Syn. Daphne 
Lag ETTA). 

This often-heard-of plant w^as introduced to the Royal Gardens of 
Kew in 1844, where in the stove it bloomed and fruited last season; 
the plant being about three yards liigh. The flowers are borne at the 
terminal part (near a foot of each) of the main branches. They are 
arranged in spikes (produced every few inches along the stem), each 
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Spike of blossoms being about four inches long. The flowers in bud 
are of a greenish white, full blown a pure white, having much the 
appearance of large flowers of an Andromeda floribunda. (Figured in 
BoL Mag,, 4501.) 

Lardizabala biternata. 

A hardy handsome evergreen climbing shrub, a native of the woods 
of Chili, and is a rapid grower. The leaves are borne in three’s, on a 
single stalk. Each leaf much resembles tliose of the smooth-leaved 
Holly ; occasionally there is a spine at the edge. The flowers are pro- 
duced in drooping s})ikes, of a deep purple-chocolate colour, with a 
circle of green and white at the centre. Each flower is about an inch 
across. It is well adapted for covering walls ; its handsome foliage and 
very singular looking flowers render it highly interesting. (Figured 
in Bot, Mag,, 4501.) 

SriREA ueoumbens. 

A hardy bushy shrub, which grows about a foot high, blooming very 
freely. The flowers are produced in small corymhous heads, white 
with a rose-coloured eye. A separate flower is about half an inch 
across. 


In the Belgium Nurseries. 

Blandfordia flammea. — This fine Lily grows a yard high ; it 
has bloomed in the nursery of Messrs. Low and Co. The flowers are 
of a bright orange scarlet, margined with golden yellow. A separate 
flower is about four inches long and one across the mouth. {Journal of 
Hort, Soc.) 

Calboa gloeosa. — (%n. Morena globosa, quamoclit glo- 
bosa). — It is of the Convolvulus tribe of plants ; a greenhouse twining 
perennial, of vigorous grow'th. The flowers are borne in umbels, on 
a peduncle nearly a foot long. Each flow’cr is near three inches long, 
and as much across the mouth, of a ricli red colour. It requires to 
have plenty of root room, and then will bloom freely. It is a fine plant 
for soon covering a large space. {Journal of Hort. Soc.) 

Berberis Darwinii. — This is a fine evergreen shrub, growing five 
feet high. The shoots are of rusty colour, and the leaves a deep rich 
green ; similar in appearance to a flat-leaved green Holly. The flowers 
are produced in erect racemes, of a deep orange-yellow. It is a fine 
addition to our hardy shrubs, and ought to be in every collection. 
{Journal of Hort. Soc.) Messrs. Veitch imported it, as also the fol- 
lowing. 

Berberis Wallighiana.— (Syn. B. atrovirens, B. macro- 
riiYLLA.) — A beautiful evergreen, hardy species. The leaves grow in 
clusters, and are about four inches long. The leaves turn a claret 
colour in autumn. It is said to grow ten feet high. {Journal of 
Hort. Soc.) 

Berberis tinotoria. — A low evergreen shrub. The leaves are a 
dull green above and glaucous underneath, of an oblong form. It has 
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not bloomed in this country. The fruit, it is said, is of a dull red, 
{Journal of Hort. aS'oc.) 

Berberis loxensis. — A half-hardy evergreen, not bloomed in this 
country. Tlie leaves are of a shining green, obovate shaped. The 
flowers are small, borne in erect panicled racemes, and stand above the 
foliage ; colour not stated- {Journal of Hort, Soc,) 

Beuberts japonk'A. — (Syn. Ilex japomca, Mahon ia japonica, 
Beuberis Bealii.) — This is a noble evergreen shrub. Tiie leaves 
are })iiiiialed, eacli leaflet being about three to five inches long, and 
iieai ly four broad. An entire leaf is a foot or more in length, of a stout 
leathery te-vture. It is not yet ascertained whether it will prove hardy 
in this country. Mr. Fortune states it grows from 100 to 150 miles 
noi th of Shanghae, in China. Messrs. Standish and Noble, of Bag- 
shot, have tlie plant. 

Spatjiodea spec iosa. — A noble trcc-Uhe plant, requiring to be 
grown in the stove. It is of the Bignoniad order. The flowers are 
jiroduced in termiiial panicles, each blossom being 2h inches long, 
trumpet shaped, a pink colour stained with crimson. It is a valuable 
acquisition, and is in the Belgium nurseries, and said to have been 
received from England. 

Showy Plants now^ in bloom in the Koyal Garhens of Kew. 

A(^acia becurrkns. — A tree eight yards high, in profuse bloom. 
The flowers borne in large branching panicles, of a deep yellow 
colour. 

A. dealbata. — Light yellow. 

A. mucronata. — Pale sulphur. 

A. PUBESCENS. — Most profuse in bloom, panicles drooping, fine 
foliage, six yards high. 

A. LANciFOLiA. — Bright yellow , five yards high and four across. 

A. RiCEANA. — Pale yellow, profuse. 

A. suAVEOLENS. — Pale yellow\ 

A. ROTUNDiFOLiA. — Deep yellow, very pretty. 

A. ERioc ARPA. — Globes large, a rich yellow . 

A. LiNEATA. — Long spikes of deep yellow flowers, very pretty. 

The above w ere highly ornamental, and the greenhouse was delight- 
fully perfumed wdth the fragrance. All the kinds bloom freely w hen 
small plants, and they are readily kept, by pruning, to any desired size. 
Every greenliouse or conservatory ought to have some of the lovely 
tribe. 

Achimenes picta.- — In fine bloom in the stove. 

A. occellata confluens. — Several plants had been potted into a 
pan, about six inches deep, in loam, pieces of charcoal, and peat. Tlie 
plants were four feet high, and the very neat flowers, of a rich blood- 
red, streaked and spotted with black, were very pretty. 

Adiantum VARiUM. — This is a very pretty exotic fern. The 
young leaves are of a bright rosy-red colour, which finally become a 
rich green. The contrast is very striking. 

-®S("iiYNANTHus Bos( HYANUS. — A cone formed of pieces of bricks 
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and turfy peat, three feet high, and near as much in diameter at the 
bottom, was constructed upon the front stone table of the Orchid 
house, and at its summit a plant had been placed in the peat, and the 
branches regularly disposed down the sides. Some small ferns and 
mosses had been interspersed around the cone, and the whole nicely 
grown, commingling together, had a pretty effect. The -^schy nan thus 
grew rapidly, and when in bloom will have a charming appearance. 
Many of the Orchids are similarly planted, and do admirably well. 

The following were in fine bloom : — 

Dendrobium ccerulescens. — Sepals and petals white, tipped with 
purple-blue ; labellum white, with the inside of the tube a deep velvet. 
Very fine. 

Dendrobium Cambridgeanum. — Petals and sepals a rich yellow ; 
labellum same, with a large spot of crimson-velvet in front, edged with 
yellow. Very handsome. 

Dendrobium Wallichianum. — Sepals and petals white, with 
violet tip ; labellum white, with deep velvet inside. 

PiiAJus (Limodorum) GRANDiFOLius. — A large plant, had eight 
stems, four feet high, with from twenty to thirty flowers on each. The 
sepalsand petals white ; labellum white, w ith the end of a rosy- red colour. 

Pha,7us intermedius. — Sepals and petals a nankeen colour ; label- 
lum white, with a rich maroon end. A very pretty species. 

Several very pretty flowering species of Bigonias were in fine 
bloom ; their delicate pink, w'hite, and rose-coloured blossoms had a 
delightful appearance. B. odorata, white. B. erythrophylla, white. 
B. hydrocolilifolia, blush. B. manicata, pretty pink. B. crassicaule, 
rosy-red. B. loele virens, white, tinged with pink, drooping panicles, 
very pretty. 

CoRRCEA ROSEA. — A plant four feet high, and sanie across, in f)rofuse 
bloom. 

C. TRICOLOR. — Low^er part white, next rose, and green tipped ; pretty. 

C. PULCHELLA. — Orauge-scarlet, one inch long. 

C. MAGNiFicA. — Sulphur, an inch and a half long. 

C. BRiLLiAKTA. — Bright rosy -red, with a yellow tip. 

Chorozema cordata, and C. varia, were in fine bloom. One 
plant was six feet high and as much across, beautiful. 

Tetratheca verticillata, with its pretty narrow foliage and its 
drooping campanulate, violet-blue flowers, had a beautiful appearance. 
By pinching off the leads of the shoots, the plants are complete broad 
bushes. 

Epacris coccinea. — A deep scarlet, near an inch long; fine. 

Erica cerinthoides major, with its fine heads of rich scarlet 
flowers, was very beautiful. This species requires the shoots to be 
stopped in order to make it bushy. 

E. grandinosa. — White, little globes, numerously produced ; very 
pretty. 

E. WiLMOREANA. — Rose, tipped with white, tube an inch long; 
pretty. 

E. PELLUCiDA. — Bright rose, tipped with white, an inch long ; very 
pretty. 
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E. Westcota. — Purple-lilac, white end, an inch long ; very hand- 
some. 

These Ericas, blooming so freely during winter and early spring, are 
valuable. 

Templeton lA glauca.-— Bright red, and much the appearance of 
the flowers of the scarlet runner Bean. Profuse in bloom was very 
showy. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF PLANTS IN BOOMS. 

BY I)AHL or MANCHESTER. 

“ The love of Nature’s w orks is born with all, 

Is an ingredient in the compound man ; 

E’en in the stifling bosom of the town, 

A garden in wdiich nothing thrives, has charms 
TJiat soothes its rich possessor. 

It serves him wdtli a hint that nature lives.” 

There is a great pleasure arising to the contemplative mind, and more 
particularly wheo that mind extends to the science of floriculture, to 
see that the admiration of nature, with its extensive beauties, is ex- 
tending far and near. 

In my rambles wherever I go, I find that the cultivation of flowers 
in rooms is attempted, from the humble cottage to the lordly mansion ; 
and much do I enjoy, w hen by chance I happen to find a good flow^er, 
and carry it home in my hands, while passing children of various 
grades, I now and then see their little eyes sparkle with joy as tliey 
survey the flower as I pass. The mind of the little man, the man in 
embryo, seems as if it were expanding to take in a ray, a beam, of 
light, that the little beauty of nature has just raised. I admire it, it 
seems to me a prelude to some future greatness ; and have not some of 
my readers seen the little man, the little woman, of their own families, 
if they get a branch or a cutting of a plant, go to some little corner 
and plant it, and perhaps the next day have seen them pull it up again 
to see if Dame Nature had performed her part, and it had got a root ; 
and when, by a little instruction, the thing has grown and made 
a plant, how pleased they have been ? It seemed to have formed the 
beginning of a new life to them, and thus these small, these first con- 
ceptions, are the sources from whence spring in after years our agri- 
culturists, our floriculturists, our artists, and indeed are the germs to 
the whole of the sciences. This digression, though in point, brings me 
to where I first sat out, viz., the cultivation of flowers in pots in rooms ; 
and here I must confess I often find better specimens of plants in the 
humble cottage than in the more respectable habitations. In some 
cases it may arise because they have less time to spend over them. 
Plants do not require a large amount of attention so much as a little 
regular care ; but what I have had to complain of is, too much water 
where pans are used, and too little wliere they are not. It is quite 
proper that in a w ell-furnished room the pot should stand in a pan ; 
but the water should never be allowed to stand in the pan more than 
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half an hour after the plant has been watered, provided it has been 
properly watered. The effect is, when the water is allowed to stand in 
the pans the earth gets sour and rank, and the consequence is, the roots 
I’ot and the plant (>nly lives half its time. There are some exceptions, 
such as the Callow, Oleander, and several others, which, while in a 
growing state, and when making their blooms, and while in bloom, 
should have water in the j)ans ; but often the water should be drained 
off and the pan washed clean, as there are certain excrescences that are 
thrown out by the roots and washed down by the water that would be 
better for the plant not to absorb again. 

Another essential thing towards the well-doing of plants in rooms is, 
that once or twice a-week they should be well washed over the foliage 
to clear them of any accumulation of dust, as all plants in rooms })er- 
spire, and the dust stops up the pores of the plant, which the washing 
])revents, and again the absorption that takes place in the washing 
extends to all parts of the plant, and enables it to sustain its vigour. 

All plants sliould be placed as near the glass as it is possible to put 
them ; if they stand away from the glass they will be certain to draw 
up and become weak, consequently the sap of the jdant is nearly ex- 
pended to make foliage, and the blooms will not be worth the trouble 
of keeping the plants. Air should be given at all times when conve- 
nient ; not violent draughts ; the windows should be put up and the (loor 
shut, except in the midst of summer, when the draught is warm. There 
will be some care rcquire<l in repotting ; some good loam or sweet 
earth from a bank or field, with some quite rotten dung and a little 
sand, will make very good stuff for them (if you cannot get leaf-mould 
and peat to mix with it) ; full an inch or more of broken pots or small 
bits of tiles should be put at the bottom of the pots for a drainage (the 
life of the plant in a great measure depends upon this). 

All plants Mill M^ant potting once or twice in the year, and once 
a-month in the groMung time the top earth in the pot, to about an 
inch in depth, should be raked off (taking care not to disturb the roots), 
and some fresh earth put on, Mhich is called top-dressing. 

To keep through the winter, all that has to be done is to keep the 
frost from them ; be very sparing of water, only give enough to keep 
them alive, its that muII allow them a time of rest, which they require 
for their well-doing in their future time of groM th. 

Jt M ould be of great service to plants kept in rooms to be turned out 
of doors on summer evenings and taken in again in the morning, as they 
will absorb the soft genial deMs, which will much invigorate them. 

If these instructions are followed out, I am quite sure, from expe- 
rience, that they will do M^ell, and give satisfaction. 


LAWN GRASS DESTROYED BY A GRUB. 

BY M. 8. 

I BEG of you to permit me to avail myself of your journal to obtain 
advice and information on a subject in which I am at j)resent inte- 
rested. I feel the less reluctance in preferring the request, as the com- 
munications which may be elicited may be of public usefulness. 
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I am resident in one of the squares of the metropolis, as open, per- 
haps more so, than any other ; the soil is dry, the substratum being* 
gravel. The garden committee of the square have taken much pains 
in forming and preserving the lawns, which have been laid down with* 
turf, and sown with good grass seed and kept carefully >veeded. We 
have been much vexed at the prospect of having spent some years in 
fruitless labour by reason of having recently had our lawns visited by 
the black grub, which seems to threaten their entire destruction. It 
is stated that this* grub, about an inch in length, is the larva of the 
common long-legs fly, which deposits its seed or spawn at the root of 
the grass, which the grubs entirely devour. 'J'he appearance of portions 
of the lawns is now very much that of a web perforated with holes the 
size of a small pencil, and there is little doubt but that when the 
weather becomes w^armer and the insects are in a greater state of 
activity, the lawns will be entirely laid waste unless some timely remedy 
is applied. 

About twelve years since the lawns in Ilussell-square were visited 
by the black grub, and were entirely destroyed ; they continued there 
about the s})ace of three years. I am informed that in this and other 
localities which have been similarly aflected, soot, lime, potash, and 
soap ashes have been used, but only with very limited success, and that 
these remedies have not availed to save the luw'ns. 

It may be that the investigations of modern science applied to the 
culture of srarden ground may have discovered some effectual means 
for eradicating this grub w ithout destroying the grass ; and I shall feel 
myself greatly indebted to any of our correspondents who will favour 
me with the result of their experience on this subject, and point out 
how these grubs may bo removed. 


THE SPLENDOUR AND FELICITY OF INSECT LIFE IN 
THE BLOOM OF A CARNATION. 

liY UAHL OF MANCHESTER. 

Mil. Editor, — I was so much jdeased wdth the follow ing description of 
the felicity of insect life in the bloom of a carnation, which lately came 
under my notice in a little volume that I have been reading, that I 
have made the extract, thinking it deserves extended circulation. 

“ The principal flower in an elegant bouquet wtis a Carnation ; the 
fragrance of this led me to enjoy it frequently and near. The sense of 
smelling was not the only one aflected on these occasions. While that 
w^as satiated wdth the powx*rful sweet, the ear was constantly attacked 
l)y an extremely soft and agreeable murmuring sound. It W'as easy to 
know that some animal within the covert must be the musician, and 
that the little noise must come from some little creature suited to 
produce it. I instantly distended the lower part of the flower, and, 
placing it in the full light, could discover troops of little insects frisking 
with w ild jollity among tlie narrow pedestals that supported its leaves, 
and the little threads that occupied its centre. What a fragrant world 
for their habitation! What a perfect security from all annoyance in 
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the dusky husk that surrounded the scene of action ! Adapting a micro- 
scope to take in at one view the whole base of the flower, 1 gave myself 
an opportunity of contemplating what they were about, and tJiis for 
* many days together, without giving them the least disturbance. Thus 
1 could discover their economy, their passions, and their enjoyments. 
The microscope on this occasion Jiad given what nature seemed to have 
denied to the objects of contemplation. The base of the flower ex- 
tended itself under its influence to a vast plain ; the slender stems of 
the leaves became trunks of so many stately cedars ; the threads in the 
middle seemed columns of massy structure, sup})orting at the top their 
several ornaments, and the narrow sj)aees between were enlarged in 
walks, parterres, and terraces. On the polished bottoms of these, 
brighter than Parian marble, walked in ])airs, alone or in larger com- 
panies, the winged inhabitants; tliese from little dusky flies (f()r such 
only the naked eye would have shown them), were raised to glorious, 
glittering animals, stained with living purple, and with a glossy gold 
that w'ould have made the labour of the loom contemptible in the 
comparison. 

“ ] could at leisure, as they walked together, admire their elegant 
limbs, their velvet shoulders, and their silken wings ; their backs 
vying with the empyrean in its blue, and their eyes, each formed of a 
thousand others, outglittering the little planes on a brilliant, above 
description, and too great almost for admiration. I could observe 
them here singling out their favourite females, courting them with the 
music of their buzzing wings with little songs formed for their little 
organs, leading them from valk to walk among the })erfumed shades, 
and pointing out to their taste the drop of licpiid nectar just bursting 
from some vein within tlie living trunk. Ilere were the perfumed 
groves, the more than mystic shades of the poet’s fancy realized ; here 
the happy lovers spent their day in joyful dalliance, or, in the triumph 
of their little hearts, skipped after one another from stem to stem 
among the painted trees, or winged their siiorl flights to tlie close 
shadow of some broader leaf, to revel undisturbed in the heights of all 
felicity.” 


THE WILD HYACINTH. 

“ And all about grew every sort of flowre, 

To which sad lovers w ere transformde of yore ; 

Fresh Hyacinthus, l*hmbus’ paramoure 
And dearest love.” 

“ The melancholy Hyacinth, that w^eeps 
All night, and never lifts an eye all day.” 

In the last year’s volume of this Magazine there appear some interest- 
ing remarks on raising hybrids of this lovely spring ornament, and the 
approaching season of its bloom induces me to forward some historical 
particulars relative to it. 

The Hyacinth, so celebrated in the songs of the poets, from the time 
of Homer to the present day, is made hieroglypliical of play, or games, 
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in allusion to the fabulous origin of this favourite flower, which mytho- 
logists tell us sprang from the blood of Hyacinthus, a youth greatly 
beloved both by Apollo and Zephyr; but who, preferring the Sim to 
the Winds, created a jealousy in the bosom of the latter god, which * 
caused his destruction, 

Hyacinthus, being at quoits with Apollo, Zephyr, unperceived, took 
the opportunity of revenging himself on his rival, by causing him to 
become the instrument of the death of their favourite ; for, whilst 
Apollo’s quoit was in the air. Zephyr blew it from its course towards 
the head of the unfortunate youth. 

An annual solemnity, called Hyacinthia, was held at Amyclae, in 
Laconia, in honour of Hyacinthus and Apollo, which lasted three days, 
the first of which was observed by affected mourning for the death of 
Hyacinthus, during which time none appeared with their usual garlands 
about their heads, and they refused to eat bread or to sing in honour of 
Phoebus ; but the two following days were spent in the games cus- 
tomary at ancient festivals, and even the slaves were liberally enter- 
tained during this period, and the altars of Apollo were loaded with 
the accustomed victims. 

Homer mentions the Hyacinth amongst the flowers which formed 
the genial couch of Jove and Juno : — 

Thick new-born Violets a soft carpet spread, 

And clust’ring Lotos swell’d the rising bed, 

And sudden Hyacinths the turf bestrow. 

And flow’ry Crocus made the mountain glow.” 

Iliad, Book 14. 

Crowns of Hyacinths were worn by the young Creek virgins who 
assisted at the weddings of their friends. Some authors suppose the 
Red Martagon Lily to be the poetical Hyacinth of the ancients, but 
this is evidently a mistaken opinion, as the azure blue colour alone 
would decide ; and Pliny describes the Hyacinth as having a sword 
grass, and the smell of the Grape Flower, which agrees with the 
Hyacinth, but not with the Martagon. Again, Homer mentions it 
with fragrant flowers of the same season of the Hyacinths. The poets 
also notice the Hyacinth under different colours, and everybody knows 
that the Hyacinth flowers with sapphire-coloured, purple, crimson, 
flesh, and white bells, but a blue Martagon will be sought for in vain. 

The English Hyacinth, nutans, or no7i scriptus, commonly called 
the Hareliell, has scarcely been less celebrated by our native poets than 
that of the ancients by their fables. It is hardly possible for a person 
of a poetical imagination to pass our sloping hedge-rows when covered 
with the azure bells of this native Hyacinth, mixed, as they generally 
are, with the delicate colour of the Primrose, without having their 
ideas softened into song, when they 

Behold the w^oody scene 

Deck’d with a thousand flow’rs of grace divine.” 

Audreini. 
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Milton says — 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or bushy dell of this wild wood, 

And every bosky bourn from side to side. 

My daily walks and ancient iieighbourliood.” 

Tlie fair poetess, who personated our bard’s Perdita so charmingly, 
contemplates on our native Hyacinth under the name of Bluebell : — 

“ Bluebell ! liow gaily art thou drest. 

How neat and trim art thou, sweet flow’r ; 

How silky is thy azure vest, 

IIow fresh to flaunt at morning’s hour ! 

Couldst thou but think, I well might say 
Thou art as proud in rich array 
As Lady Blithesome, young and vain. 

Prank’d up witli folly and disdain. 

Vaunting her pow’r, 

Sweet flow’r ! ” 

Mrs. Robertson. 

Mr. W. Brown says, — 

“ Tlie PTarebell, for her stainless azurcd hue, 

Claims to be worn by none but those are true.” 

It has been common to compare the Hyacinth flowers to curls, the 
curling flowers bearing a striking resemblance to a cluster of hair 
curls : — 

And liyacinthine locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung clustering.” 

Dallaway, speaking of the women of the Island of Chios, says, “ The 
ringlets which are so elegantly disposed round the fair countenances of 
these fair Chiotes are such as Milton describes by ‘ hyacinthine locks, 
crisped and curled like the blossoms of that flower.’ ” 

Collins has the same simile in his Ode to Liberty : — 

“ The youths whose locks divinely spreading 
Like vernal Hyacinths in sullen hue.” 

Sir Philip Sidney writes, ‘‘ It was the exquisitely fair queen Helen, 
whose jacinth hair, curled by nature, but intercurled by art, like a fine 
brook through golden sands, had a rope of fair pearl, which, now 
hidden by the hair, did, as it were, play at fast and loose each with 
other, mutually giving and receiving richness.” 

This flower is called Harebell from the campanula, or bell-shape of 
its flowers, and from its being found so frequently in those thickets 
most frequented by bares. 

The name of Bluebell is a sufficient distinction for those cottage 
children who know but few besides their native plants, but we have 
occasionally found them in coppices with a pure white corolla. Gerard 
tells us that they liave been found with ‘‘ a faire Carnation colour ; ” 
but we should suspect that these were the remains of the bulbs brought 
into this country by the Romans, as the places noticed where they have 
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been found are known to have been the stations of these people when 
in this part of the world. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth, when the high-plaited ruff was 
worn both by gentlemen and ladies, the juice of the bulbs of this plant 
was used to make starch, and also to paste books, and to fix feathers 
upon arrows, instead of glue. 

Gerard calls this plant “ Blew Ilarebel, or English Jacint,’’ which 
was evidently from the French Jacinthe, The term of Non Scriptus 
was applied to this plant by Dodonaeiis because it had not the Ai Ai 
on the petals, and therefore could not be the Hyacinthus Poeticus, 


TO THE GROWERS OF PICOTEES AND CARNATIONS. 

The following remarks and suggestions are given in continuation of 
iny letter in the Feoricultuual Cabinet for February on the sub- 
ject of these interesting flowers. I shall not seek to make any vague 
or obscure observations, but endeavour to plainly state what I think 
would prove highly beneficial to all parties concerned : — 

1st. That there be two exhibitions in 1850, the one to be held in or 
near London, at one of our metropolitan floricultural shows ; the other 
to be held in the north of England, say about 150 miles from London, 
in such town as the growers of the north themselves may select, and on 
such a date as they, the said northern growers, themselves may decide. 

2nd. That the boundary line I have proposed be the division by 
which to know the northerns from the southerns; moreover, to avoid 
neutrality, every town through wliich the said line passes be considered 
a northern town. 

3rd. That there be six classes open to all England at each of 
the proposed two exhibitions, viz. : — 

Class I. — For six blooms of dissimilar varieties of northern-raised 
Carnations. 

Class II. — For six blooms of dissimilar varieties of nortliern-raised 
IMcotees. 

Class III. — For six blooms of dissimilar varieties of southern- 
raised Carnations. 

Class lY. — For six blooms of dissimilar varieties of southern- 
raised Picotees. 

Class V. — For the Premier Carnation Prize ; (the best stand in 
Class I. and the best stand in Class HI. alone to compete in 
tins class.) 

Class VI. — For the Premier Picotee Prize ; (the best stand in 
Class II. and tlie best stand in Class IV. alone to compete in 
tliis class.) 

4tli. That there be a subscription opened in every interested locality, 
and all sums collected be lodged with a general treasurer, thus forming 
AN all-England Carnation and Picotee Fund. 

5tli. That the prizes offered to the several classes range in the fol- 
lowing order (higher or lower according to the amount collected), 
viz. : — 
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£. S, d. 

Class I. — For the best six blooms of dissimilar 
varieties of northern -raised Car- 
nations 2 0 0 

For the second-best ditto . . • 1 10 0 

For the third-best ditto . . . ,10 0 

For the fourth-best ditto . , . 0 10 0 

5 0 0 

Class II. — For the best six blooms of dissimilar 

varieties of northern-raised Picotees 2 0 0 

For the second-best ditto . . . 1 10 0 

For the third- best ditto .... 1 0 0 

For the fourth-best ditto . . . 0 10 0 

10 0 0 

Class III. — For the best six blooms of dissimilar 

varieties of southern-raised Car- 


nations 2 0 0 

For the second-best ditto . . . 110 0 

For the third-best ditto . . . ,10 0 

For the fourth- best ditto . . . 0 10 0 


15 0 0 

Class IV. — For the best six blooms of dissimilar 

varieties of southern-raised Picotees 2 0 0 

For the second-best ditto , . , 110 0 

For the third-best ditto .... 1 0 0 

For the fourth-best ditto . . . 0 10 0 

20 0 0 

Class V. — Premier Carnation Prize ; (the best 
stand in Class I. and the best stand 
in Class III. alone to compete in 

this class) 2 10 0 

Class VI. — Premier Picotee Prize ; (the best 
stand in Class II. and the best 
stand in Class IV. alone to com- 
pete in this class) 2 10 0 

£25 0 0 

And supposing that the above be the schedule of prizes for the 
SOUTHERN EXHIBITION (wliich of necessity must be the first), that an 
exact counterpart be also binding for the northern exhibition. 

7th. That the flowers be shown on cards, in raised tubes, so as fully 
to display the pods. 

8th. That uniform stands and cards be provided. 

9th. That every northern contributor to the fund give in the name 
of a gentleman to act as censor, also every southern contributor to the 
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fund give in the name of a gentleman to also act as censor; the 
majority of votes to decide the election of such censors, and that the 
two so chosen censors have the power to call in a third censor, or 
referee, if tliey so desire. 

10th. That there be no appeal from tlie censors’ award ; and, 

Lastly, That such other regulations as may be considered necessary 
(not being contrary to the spirit of the foregoing) be added to these 
rules. 

And now, gentlemen, Car rmt ion -growers of England, let me here 
state that 1 desire to assume little, and dictate less, nor have I know- 
ingly made any arbitrary suggestions ; it is for you to decide, yes or 
no, in this great cause. 

There can be little doubt about readily obtaining an amount suf- 
ficient to carry out the schedules after the above form. A sum of 50/. 
pays the prizes, and I know little else except tl^e censors’ travelling 
expenses that could form any item of expenditure, for 1 take it that in 
a truly national affair, as 1 wish this to assume, all growers and exhi- 
bitors will readily otter their gratuitous services (and contributions) in 
each and every ttoral district. 

I am, growers of England, 

JVace Cottage^ Your brother in arms, 

ITollowaifj Middlesex . John Edwards. 


F I. O R A L K X H 1 B I T I O N S. 

IIORTICDLTUUAL SoCl ETV. 

March 19. — Mrs. Lawionce exhibited a specimen of the long-tailed 
Ladies* Slip[)er (Cypripedium eaudafmn), an extraordinary looking 
species, wliich has just flowered at Ealing- park for the first time in 
England. As far as colour is concerned, the flowers have little to 
recommend them, being, as near as possible, greenish yellow ; their 
j)eculiarity consists in the petals being extended into tw'o long brown 
jiaiTOW tails, which hang dow n from either side of each blossom, and 
keep on grow ingand grow ing as the flower gets older, till it is difficult 
at pre.<erit to say what length they may eventually reach. Those in 
the sj)ecimen exhibited were nearly eighteen inches long, and when 
the flowers are elevated, as they should be, some two or three feet 
above the foliage, these tails must give them a most remarkable appear- 
ance. Dr. Lindley stated that the existence of tails w as not uncommon 
among Orchids, and that an unimportJHit species of Uropedium, named 
Lindenii, inhabiting the Cordilleras, near the lake of Maracaybo, pos- 
sessed these appendages even in a more remarkable degree tlian this 
Cypripedium caiidatiun. Tlie latter comes from Pern, and may now 
be met with in one or two collections in this country. A large silver 
medal was awarded it. 

The halberd -lipped Odontoglossum (O. hastilabinm), another new 
Orchid, or at least comparatively new, was exhibited by Mr. Ivison, 
gardener to the Duchess Dow ager of Northumberland, at Syon. Like 
tlie Ladies’ Slipper just mentioned, this is not distinguished by bril- 

Vol. XVII. No. 40. — IV.S. I 
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liancy of colour ; but it is, nevertheless, a pretty species. It had a fine 
spike of flowers on it, whose sepals and petals were pale green, trans- 
versely marked with brown dots or lines ; the lip was large, pure 
white, and pale red at the base. It comes from New Grenada. A 
certificate of merit was awarded it. 

Messrs. Henderson, of Pine-apple-place, produced a most beautifully 
grown and flowered Acacia difiusa, for which a certificate of merit was 
aw^arded ; and along with it small jdants of Boronia tripli} 11a, Epacris 
hyacinthiflora candidissima, and the red variety of Eriostemon cuspi- 
datum. 

Mr. Henderson, of St. John’s Wood, sent Gesnera macrantha pur- 
purea, a brilliant scarlet variety, with a dwarf habit ; a winter-blooming 
Heath, in the way of Linnaeoides, called Burnetti ; Sit)hocampylus 
lanceolatus, and an example of Conoclinium iauthinum, a new Compo- 
site, in its present state not so handsome as the blue Ageratum (A. 
caelestinum). 

Mr. Fry, gardener to Miss Dent, Manor House, Lee, Kent, exhibited 
a self-acting contrivance for fumigating glass houses. It was made of 
sheet iron, cylindrical, and had a grate at the bottom lifted up on feet 
sufficiently high to allow a current of air to pass through the fuel on 
which the fumigating material is placed. It was stated that its chief 
advantage was tljat it would burn readily the very cheapest and coarsest 
tobacco tliat could bo obtained. 

The garden of the Society furnished a beautifully bloomed specimen 
of the orange-flowered Epidendrum (E. aurantiacum), a species which 
few can flower at all, and Hovea chorozemmfolia. Tlie latter formed a 
nice little greenhouse slirub, covered with brilliant purplish-blue 
flowers ; but like all Hoveas it is somewhat difficult to manage. 


M. CHEVRi:UL’S SCHEMES OF FLOWERS FOR OCTOBER. 

In the month of October Chrysanthemums are in perfection, and 
beautiful arrangements can be made with the white, red, rose, orange, 
and yellow varieties, with which, too, can be associated with con- 
siderable advantage the great blue-flowered Aster ; these arrangements 
are the more easy to realise, as Chrysanthemums can be fully developed 
in pots. 

The following arrangements will be found to be of considerable 
beauty ; the colours to which the name of no flower is attached refer 
to Chrysanthemums : — 

A. Chrysanthemums in lines.— \. White, red, white, rose, yellow, 
large blue-flowered Aster, orange or mahogany coloured Ciirysanthe- 
mum ; then repeat in the same order. 2. White, red, yellow, large 
blue-flowered Aster, orange Chrysanthemum ; then repeat. 

For linear arrangements, with a symmetrical centre, the following 
are recommended : — 1. Red, yellow, while, orange, large blue-flowered 
Aster, orange, white, yellow, orange. The same arrangement may 
also begin and end with a white Chrysanthemum. 2. White, orange, 
large blue-flowered Aster, yellow, white, yellow, large blue-flowered 
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Aster, orange, white. And Chrysanthemums may be added to the 
beginning and end of the last arrangement, if there is room. 


B. Groups of seven Chrysanthemums, 
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The annexed groups of Chrysanthemums have a good effect 
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In the above diagram the colours are marked by their respective 
initial letters, R standing for red and Ro for rose. — Gardener'^s 
Chronicle. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

Spring Feowers. — All spring flowers possess very peculiar charms, 
and, in my opinion, not one excels the lovely Erica carnea. It begins 
to display its beauties in January, and continues to bloom in vast pro- 
fusion till June. The mass of its charming flowers, of a bright pink 
colour, having each flower tipped with black anthers, have a pretty 
appearance. The plant is dwarf and compact, well suited for an edging 
to a flower-bed, or the front of a border near to the dwelling-house, or 
by the side of a frequented walk. It enlivens and beautifully adorns 
every situation it occupies. It also succeeds in large pots or vases, if 
kept cool and moist at the roots, and replaced early. It is valuable 
for replenishing winter bouquets, especially in cool rooms. It may 
not, perhaps, be generally known that if half the plant or plants be 
covered with soil (or probably with any other light material) for a 
period before the flowers attain their colour, it will blanch them to such 
a degree as to present the appearance of a distinct pale or white variety, 
forming a lively contrast with the rosy-pink hue of the unblanched 
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plants. This Heath may be planted in the ordinary flower-borders, 
using as a substitute for peat or heath-mould one half finely sifted, pure 
unferrnented leaf-mould (divested of its earthy matter), the remainder 
equal portions of fine river or white sand and sandy-loain, well inixetl. 
This compost should be \vell pressed previous to the plants being firmly 
planted in it. It is sold at a very trifling price, and deserves to be 
grow'ii near every dwelling-house. 

Campanula pyramidalis. — The time for potting off plants for 
blooming this season is now arrived, and I beg to call the attention of 
the readers of this Magazine to its culture. It has long been a great 
favourite of mine, and I have annually, for the last twenty years, had 
splendid floral specimens as inmates in my sitting and dining rooms, as 
well as the greenhouse, and others placed in vases, which are suitably 
disposed of as ornaments to an elevated stone terrace. I grow tlie 
species with blue flowers as well as the wliite variety, and by placing 
the former in the shade in my rooms, just before the blossoms expand, 
they become a very delicate, handsome French white. Thus I have 
the three contrasts. I pot off suckers, or seedlings, each spring, and 
grow them vigorously during the year, placing them in a cool pit- 
frame during winter. At the latter part of Felmiary I pot off' a suf- 
ficient number into their blooming pots, which are eighteen inches 
across the mouth and twenty-four (leop, giving a free drainage, and in 
a compost of one-year old rotten dung and old turfy-loam, in equal 
parts, with about one- half of the proportion of either of tlie others of 
turfy-peat. When there are any offsets to the plant, previous to re- 
potting I take off what are unnecessary to be kept, in most cases only 
retaining the central stem and but three at most of any side ones. 
After being thus potted off, I place them in a pit-frame that is heated 
on the hot-water system, with three-inch piping. In this situation I 
keep them till tlie main stem is pushed two feet or even a yard high, 
and having a little warmth, and the pit being rather deep, the main 
stem soon runs up to that height. I then remove them into the green- 
house, which is what is usually termed a warm one^ being adjoining 
my drawing-room, from which is an entrance. I have it always well 
furnished with flowers, to effect which it is heated by bot-water 
piping. I have grown splendid specimens, from seven to nine feet 
high, with numerous side-slioots, forming a pyramidal pillar of beauty, 
and most amply repaying for the attention given. 1 water with liquid 
manure every third time after the centre stem begins to push. 

The Ranunculus. — This has been my favourite pet flower for many 
yesLTS, and I have been much gratified to notice the increasing interest 
which is taking place to promote its more general cultivation. What 
has operated against its universal culture lias been the failures of some 
to manage it successfully. Now my means are very simple ones, almost 
as easy as growing a common vegetable for the kitclien, and I have 
succe^ed well for the last dozen years. My object, however, in this 
communication is to invite the attention of all growers to keep a record 
of the treatment of their present beds, extending from their formation, 
as to the nature of the compost, time and manner of planting, successive 
treatment, the time of blooming, size of the flowers, the names of each, 
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and description of the flower ; also what number of failures, if any, and 
what appeared to be the cause of failure. If more than one system of 
culture has been practised, then the results of each, and which suc- 
ceeded best, &c. Now by a little interesting attention of this kind, 
and the results being forwarded, and inserted in the Flokicultural 
Cabinet, it will inspire confidence and encourage persons far more 
generally to grow this universally-admired flower . — An Ardent Ama- 
teur Grower, 

Lieium lancifolium, and its Varieties.— February is the usual 
time for potting and planting these charming Lilies. Where there is 
choice, select tlie finest bulbs, if double-crowned the better; place 
three or four in a pot, not less than fourteen inches diameter at the 
top and sixteen inches deep. If there be four or five good sterns of 
these noble flowers to every pot, they make a fine display wJien in 
bloom A liberal drainage is essential. The compost should be 
formed of one ]>art of good old turfy -loam to two parts of turfy sandy- 
peat. In potting, fill up a foot, upon which place the bulb or bulbs; 
then just cover over the erown, and place the pot in a cool pit-frame. 
Do not water till the bulb begins to push, but as they proceed in growth 
so increase the water. AVheii the stem has risen two or three feet high, 
a number of rootlets push around the lower part of it. A rim of zinc, 
six inches deep, or a square rim of wood instead, should be fixed at the 
top of the pot, and be filled up inside with turfy-loam and turfy-peat. 
Into this these rootlets push, and contribute essentially to the vigour of 
the plant. Tliey may then be placed in the greenhouse, kept up near 
to the glass, and have abundance of air, to prevent them being drawn 
up weakly. Keep them as stiff and robust as possible, till the braneh- 
ing flower-head is formed ; then their height is determined. When 
the roots have pretty well filled the pots, give liquid manure-water, 
into which a small portion of soot has been W(dl stirred, once or twice 
a-week, and at other times soft water. Before the flowers expand, 
syringe the plants every day. If green fly attack, the pest is readily 
destroyed by smoking or dipping in strong tobacco-water. When 
bloom is over, gradually withhold water, and in a short time turn the 
pots on one side, and place them in a dry shed, free from frosts, till 
the planting season. 

BiiA(aiv(H)MA ibekidifolta. — This charming flowering annual de- 
serves a place in every stove, greenhouse, or flower-garden. Its 
handsome daisy-like flowers, of several colours, borne numerously in 
large panicled corymbous heads, and neat pinnated foliage, alike com- 
bine to compose its beauty\ The plant, too, is a nice height, from 
half a yard to two feet. Seed sown in August or September, the 
plants potted off early into small pots, and preserved in a cool pit or 
greenhouse through winter, should be re-potted into their blooming 
pots early in March, and the plants will be delightful ornaments through 
the summer. 

If seed be immediately sown, the pljints will bloom at the latter part 
of summer. Plants for a b(*d out of doors should be those saved 
through winter. Such may be had of the nurserymen at a trifling cost, 
if necessary to purchase. — Lucy, 




I ? SPECIAL attention is now requisite to see that the 
proper quantities of plants, seeds, &c., are in due 
* course of preparation for tlie summer display. Plans of 

flower-gardens, dec., should be sketched on paper, arul the appropriate 
regulations for future arrangement and plants required be put down ; 
this attention is of much assistance. 


IN THE PLOWEB GARDEN. 

Last month was the best time for grafting shrubs, ornamental kinds 
of trees, as Tliorns, Limes, &c., but any late-growing kinds that have 
been omitted may still be done ; the earlier the better. The increase 
of Shrubs, &c., by la3^ering, should be done as early as possible, such 
as Rhododendrons, &c. 

A?i?nials, hardy, such as Clarkia, Nemopliila, Larkspur, dec., may 
be sown in the open bed. 'J'he best method of sowing the small seeds 
in patches is to have a quantity of finely-sifted soil, spread a portion 
where desired ; after scattering the seeds, sprinkle a proportionate 
portion over, and then press it closely upon them, which will assist a 
more early and certain vegetation. If strong frost occur, it is advisable 
to cover a garden-pot over during the night, and remove it in the 
morning. Seeds of Biennials, too, should now be sown in beds, such 
as Hollyhocks, Sweet Williams, Scabious, (Canterbury Bells, eSec. 
Also seeds of Perennials^ as Phloxes, (Cam})anulas, &c. Finish plant- 
ing out Biennials and Perennials, and dividing large patches of border 
plants. Hollyhocks must be put in immediately ; uater them as soon 
as planted. Newly-budded trees, that is those budded last season, 
should be looked over, and if any portion of the stock be pushing 
shoots, they must be rubbed off, so that the entire strength should go to 
the new shoot engrafted. 

Auriculas. — Give air freely on all suitable occasions, to prevent 
the flower stems being drawn up weakly. They must, however, be 
protected against strong wind, dust, and frost especially. The blossoms 
will soon be opening, no water must be allowed to fall upon them, and 
they must be shaded from hot sun by canvas. A stage of shelves 
inclosed in a wooden frame or similar provision, having the bottom 
shelf two feet or so high, anri gradually rising, &c.,also to be properly 
shaded, is an erection indispensable to showing them to advantage. 

Polyanthuses, too, require similar attention to the Auriculas, 
Neither kinds should be allowed to droop for want of w'ater; and the 
stems, if by casualty they are too weak to sustain the truss, must be 
supported by a neat stick, &c. 

Pinks. — If beds of them were not made in autumn, and omitted, too. 
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last month, they ought to be done immediately, if required to bloom 
the coming season. A loamy soil, made of turfs a few inches thick, 
and well rotted, with an equal portion of old decayed cow-dung, is 
admirably adapted for their growth. It should be nine inches deep, 
and have a good drainage below. The plants must be removed with 
as much of the ball of soil as possible, and be planted six inches apart. 
High raised beds are not beneficial except in low wet situations. 
Where a compost, as above, is not at hand, six inches thick of old cow- 
dung should be dug in with common garden soil. Protection from 
cold winds is necessary ; this is readily done by a hedge of fir, yew, 
broom, or furze branches. Autumn-planted beds slionld be top- 
dressed with a little rich soil, and the plants be made firm in their 
places ; a few small sticks stuck around amongst the shoots will prevent 
twisting oft*. 

Ranunculuses and Anemones. — When the plants make their 
appearance, and are risen an inch or two high, care must be paid to 
have the soil ])ressed closely around them with the hands, stopping up 
any holes made by worms, &c. A top dressing, too, of rich compost, 
free from wire- worm, is very beneficial. If common large worms exist 
in the bed, they may be collected by the hand at night, or pure lime- 
water poured between the rows will kill the worms, and not injure the 
plants. If allowed to remain, they are very injurious. Often stir up 
the soil between the rows. Showers of rain are very beneficial for 
their growth ; if none fall, occasional watering with soft water in the 
morning should be given. Well-water is injurious. Weak manure- 
water occasionally })oured between the plants contributes to vigour. 
If severe frost should occur, cover at night, and jrrotect from wind. 

Tulips. — Stir the surface of the bed an inch deep. Protect from 
FROST, and strong wind^ al>o from the mid-day sun, say from ten 
till lour o’clock. A hooped framework to support a canvass cover is 
essential to proper protection, and so fixed as to be readily removed, or 
})ut over when danger is apprehended. Keep the soil firm around the 
stem, and mind that water does not lodge in the heart of the plant 
where the infant flower is, or it will be damaged ; gently open the 
leaves to admit the water to drain oft’. 

Carnations and Picotees. — If not potted off the end of last month, 
they should be done immediately. 

Hyacinths should be protected from frost, sun, and wind ; secure 
by tying to proper supports. Stir up the surface soil. 

Pansies in beds must have the soil pressed around the plants, and a 
top dressing of rich soil an inch or two thick will be beneficial. New 
beds of them should also be planted. 

Chrysanthemums. — Procure pieces of the shortest of the young 
shoots from the base of the old stems, with as much root as practicable ; 
pot them in very small pots, and place them on a gentle bottom heat 
till tliey are well rooted ; then gradually harden them, and pot them 
on during the summer, according to the size the plants are required. 
You may do this as soon as you please. If there are not short pieces, 
take off the tops of the shoots and plant them as cuttings. 

Roses. — Now plant out the tender China and Tea, or Bourbons, &c. 
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IN THE rOEOING FEAME. 

Balsams, Cockscombs, Globe Amaranthnses, &c., that require potting 
off, or re-potting, should be duly attended to ; also 'iliunbergias, 
Brovvallias, Lobelias, Brachycon^a, &c. Seedling Fuchsias, Yerbenas, 
Petunias, &c., should be potted off’ singly. Dahlias, too, should be 
placed so as not to be drawn up weakly. Achimenes must be potted 
off singly. (See Articles on Culture in previous Numbers.) Tender 
Annuals, as Stocks, Zinnias, &e., should be placed in a cool frame or 
pit to prevent them being drawn up weakly. Where it is practicable 
to prick out, such as Stocks, Asters, &c., upon beds, and protect with 
frames, it should be done ; it gives a robust growth to them. Cuttings 
of Fuchsias, Petunias, Verbenas, and many other greenhouse plants, 
should now be put off. Young plants of Fuchsias now procured, if 
six inches high, will make fine ones for shows in summer. 

IN THE GEEENHOUSE, &.c. 

Admit all the air possible. Re^pot Lobelias, Tigridias, Geraniums, 
Verbenas, and other similar plants for beds. All other kinds of plants 
requiring re-potting siiould now be done (see Compost, <S:c., in last 
month’s Calendar). Such as are straggling, &c., should be cut in to 
render them bushy. Pelargoniums will require particular attention 
in tying up, watering, and fumigating; if green fly be perceived, 
occasionally give a little manure-water. (See Articles on Chilture in 
previous volume.) Camellias, when done blooming, examine the roots, 
and if necessary re-pot (see Articles upon, for soil, &e.) ; tlien place 
them in a w'arin part of tlie greenhouse or forcing-house, giving due 
attention to w^atering, &c., till the wood is firm and flower-buds are 
set; they may then be removed to a cool pit, so as to be gradually 
hardened by more air, &c. Japan Lilies, &c., should be duly encou- 
raged by re-potting, &c. Peat soil and^sand is what they flourish in 
best. Cinerarias require particular alteutioii in watering, &c. ; also 
pot or re-pot young seedlings, &c. 

A careful inspection of the greenhouse plants should be made to see 
wdiicli require re-pottiiig, and do it at once, not waiting to some general 
performance; always attend to it when it is wanted. Azaleas, young 
plants that are beginning to push, let them be re-potted ; such as have 
done blooming must directly be re-potted, and their growth afiesh be 
gently promoted in a higher temperature for a short time. Any 
required to bloom late should be kept in a cool situation at present. 

Ericas. — Any requiring re-potting should be done directly ; avoid 
too large pots with the less vigorous growers, but free growers will 
require room to extend in proportion. Do not elevate the collar of 
the roots higher than the rim of tlie pot, and allow a depth for water 
when poured iu. Give air freely, but avoid draughts, especially from 
east and nortli. Calceolarias often require re- potting to have a 
vigorous bloom. 

IN THE STOVE. 

Aerodendron, Erythrina, Justicia, Eranthemum, Gloiiosa, Ixora, 
Brugniansia, and similar plants, should duly be hastened on for ex- 
hibiting display for shows, &c. Achimenes re-pot. Gloxinias re-pot. 
Amaryllis, promote vigorous growth of. 






CHRYSANTHEMUM INDICUM MINIMUM. DWARF 
CHINESE VARIETIES.— 1. Le Jo]vgleub. 2. Madame 
Mikbel. 3. Pequillo. 4. Bouton de Venus. 5. La Fiancee* 
6, Renoncule, 7. Elise Meillez. 

S INCE the Flora of China has poured her autumnal gifts over our 
parterres, and decorated our greenhouses and sitting-rooms, the 
winter of those situations is considerably shortened; and of all the 
flowering ornaments whicii that country has afforded us, none has so 
much contributed towards enlivening the dreary months as this favourite 
flower of the mandarins. 

In the Cliinese language the generic term of this tribe (Clirysan- 
themum) is Kuk fa, or Kok fa, and those of the largest flowers are 
distinguished by the name of So Ee kok, and the whole varieties are 
generally called Yok qui lung kok fa. The beauty of tliese flowers 
are frequently disjjlayed through the entire empire on the lackered 
ware, for which they are so eminent, as well as pictured in the repre- 
sentations of their saloons and trellised verandahs. 

The name Chrysanthemum is derived from the Greek choros, gold, 
and anthos, a flower (literally, “ flowers of gold ”). The name was 
given to this genus of plants, because the species which was most 
familiar to the Greeks produces flowers of a gold colour. Thus by 
forming the generic name from that one species of a golden colour, we 
have the anomaly of the pink, lilac, white, yellow, purple, red, crimson, 
brown, rose, and buff all indiscriminately styled Golden Flowers. 

The Indian or Chinese Chrysanthemum was introduced into this 
country in 1764, Miller having received it from Nimpu,and cultivated 
it in the Botanic Garden at Chelsea. It was, however, lost, and a 
second time introduced, M. Blanchard, a Marseilles merchant, brought 
the well-known purple variety from China to France in 1789, from 
VoL. xviii. No. 41.—^ 
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whence it reached England in 1795. It was then sold at a very liigh 
price by the London nurserymen. Like the Roses of China, the 
Chrysanthemum soon escaped from the confinement of conservatories, 
and rapidly spread through every part of this country, displaying its 
beauty alike in the parterre of the opulent and the window of the 
cottager. 

Some of the kinds have very aromatic foliaere, as well as flowers of 
a similar odour, shedding a very agreeable perfume. The great diver- 
sity, too, in the form of the flower adds to their beauty. Some have 
strap-shaped petals, others quilled, spoon-shaped, tasselled, &c. ; some 
flowers are flat, otliers conical, globular, 6cq. : and much diversity is 
now apparent in the size of the flowers and habit of the plant. Much 
attention has been paid during the last ten years to the raising of seed- 
lings ; and by proper attention in hybridizing the best-formed varieties 
a vast improvement has been eflected, and each successive season addi- 
tional beauties have appeared. 

The nurserymen and florists of France, Belgium, and Germany Iiave 
recently paid particular attention to the improvement of this flower; 
and M. Lebois, a florist, has been the successful raiser of the very 
beautiful and interesting varieties which we figure in full size in our 
present plate. They merit a place in every conservatory, greenhouse, 
sitting-room, or flower ganlen. Being of a dwarf liabit, tliey occupy 
little space; and blooming profusely, are charming ornaments. 

The Chrysanthemums are highly valuable autumn and early winter 
flowers ; and in the language of flowers they signify, ‘‘ Do not leave 
me;” and this meaning is more significant than many things expressed 
by floral symbols, as they are the latest blossoms of the year. On this 
account, too, it may properly be presented as the symbol of cheerfulness 
under adversity — a blessing which is not possessed by all when in 
adverse circumstances, yet it is even more desirable than to find plants 
that reserve their beauties to enliven the months so adverse to the reign 
of Flora. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Adamia versicoeor. — The Changeable Adamia. 

Is belonging to the natural order of Hydrangeads. A native of China, 
which was introduced into this country by the Horticultural Society, 
through Mr. Fortune, in 1846. He found it in Hong Kong, growing 
in ravines about half way up the granitic mountains of that island. It 
is considered to be a greenhouse bushy shrub, having the habit of the 
Hydrangea. The flowers are produced in large pyramidal-shaped 
terminal panicles. Flowers in six or seven parts with about twenty 
stamens. Each blossom is about three-quarters of an inch across. 
When in bud they are white ; more advanced it becomes a violet and 
ultramarine colour; and when fully expanded a rich blue. The 
contrasted colours produce a very pretty effect. In order to cultivate 
it successfully, it is stated in Paxton’s Flower Garden ” that it re- 
xjuires the climate of the open air in Devonshire during its season of 
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rest, and the climate of the tropics when in its growing state. In 
Hong Kong it is exposed to 120 degrees whilst ripening its wood, and 
afterwards to 40, until the rains and heat return. (Figured in Pax^ 
ton's Flower Garden^ No, 5.) 

AnIGOZANTHUS TrRIANTHINA. TtRIAN-PURFLE FLOWERED. 

This fine species was discovered in the interior of the south-west of 
the Swan liiver settlement by Mr. Drummond. It grows three or 
four feet high, growing in masses, and bearing paniculated branches 
and copious flowers, clothed with dense wool of the richest Tyrian 
purple. The flower inside is of a straw colour. The plant requires 
protection in winter, but flourishes in the open air during summer. 
(Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 4507.) 

Ceanothus dentatus. — Tooth-leaved. 

A native of California, discovered by Mr. Douglas. Seeds of it 
w'ere sent by Mr. Hartweg to the Horticultural Society, who have 
raised a number of plants, which have been extensively distributed. 
It has bloomed in Her Majesty’s garden at Frogmore. It is a small 
bushy plant, covered with a rusty dow'ii. The leaves are small, about 
half an inch long, toothed at the edges. The flowers are bright blue, 
produced in stalked heads, which are sometimes racemes, or thyrses, or 
almost umbels, each head being about three parts of an inch across. 
(Figured in Paxton's Flower Garden, No. 4.) 

Fuchsia bacillaris. — Red-branched. 

Introduced many years ago from Mexico. It is a neat smallish- 
leaved species, having its branches of a brownish-red colour when 
ripened. The flowers arc small, about half an inch long, tube (ovary) 
red, and the petals a rosy-pink. It blooms profusely. We have had 
it growing and blooming freely in the open bed for many years in 
Norfolk. It is an interesting and handsome species. (Figured in 
Bot, Mag,, 4506.) 

Gesneria Suemanni. — Mr. Seeman^s Gesneria. 

Discovered at Panama in Mexico by Mr. Seeman, who sent roots 
of it to the Royal Gardens of Kew’, where it has bloomed. It is a 
very handsome profuse-flowering species. The stem rises two or more 
feet high, producing its flow ers in a succession of w horls, of ten or 
twelve in each. A blossom is near an inch long, of a bright orange 
brick-red colour ; the inside a light orange, and spotted w ith red upon 
the five-parted limb. The flower is about three parts of an inch across 
the limb. It deserves a place in every collection, (Figured in Bot, 
Mag,, 4504.) 

HiEMATOCHILUM. — ThE PURPLE- LIPPED. 

Imported from New Grenada by Messrs. Loddiges, who have it 
under the name of O. lurid um purpuratum. In foliage it is like 
O. Carthaginense and its allies, leaves being stiff, hard (about six inches 
^ clull green, spotted with brown. The flowers grow in the 
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RUOD01.S1A CiiAMPioxi. — C aptain Champion’s Rhodoleia. 

This is a small tree-like plant, received from Hong Kong; and 
Captain Champion, writing from tliat place, says, “ This is admitted 
by all here to be the handsomest of Hong Kong flowering trees, and 
new to Europeans till I discovered it in Febrnar}" last. It is a small 
tree ; but probably, like the Camellia, would bloom profusely as a 
shrub, each branch bearing from six to eight flowers. The flowers are 
borne at the extremities of the numerous branches; each blossom is 
two inches and a-half across; sepals (calyx) about twelve, a rich 
brown colour ; petals eighteen, of a briglit rose colour, and the interior 
filled up with from thirty to fifty stamens, with large brown anthers. 
The fruit is about the size of a hazel-nut. In growth it exactly re- 
sembles those of Camellia Japonica, and about of the same hardihood. 
Seeds of it have been sent to the Royal Gardens of Kew ; but they 
failed to vegetate. A specimen was sent, and a drawing made by a 
Chinese artist was also sent, and now it is figured in the Bot. Mag., 
4509 . 


Flowers in bloom at the Royal Kew Gardens. 

The following very superb Cinerarias were in fine bloom, viz. ; — 
Alboni. — White, with a broad lavender margin. 

Eleanor. — White, with a rose margin. 

Annie. — White, edged with plum colour. 

Rosamond. — White, with bright rose tip. 

Cerito. — White, edged with lavender. 

Wellington. — Disk blue, next white and purple margin. 

Kymph. — Lilac purple disk, rest white. 

Climax. — Dark disk, next run of pure white, margin of rosy violet. 
Coronet. — Disk buff, white, tipped with purple. 

Rosetta. — Deep rosy purple, with dark disk. 

Gardoni. — Purplish-red, showy. 

Bessy. — Dark purple velvet. 

Adela Villiers. — Disk buff, white, with crimson purple margin. 
Nymph. — Disk violet, petals white. 

Wellington. — Blue disk, white, with purple crimson margin. 
Mademoiselle Peroda. — Disk dark, white, with violet tip. 
Cerito. — Wldte, with a beautiful lavender margin. 

Gardoni. — Purple crimson, large, showy. 

Carlotta Grisi. — Disk buflT, w'hite, tipped with rosy-violet. 
Amanda. — White, edged with fine blue. 

Triumphans. — Disk gilded with yellow anthers, and petals a rich 
blue. 
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Clementine.— White, tipped with crimson. 

Royal Crimson. — B right and showy. 

Wedding Ring. — White, with broad edge of crimson. 

Newington Beauty. — White, with purple-crimson margin. 

Lady Cotton Sheppard, with a crimson margin. 

All the above are fit for any collection ; they are of fine form and 
beautiful in colour. To them a few others might be added, which were 
not in bloom there. 

Eccremocarpus scabra. — A plant had been turned out into a 
border in a cool greenhouse, and trained to the back wall, which covered 
a space of twelve feet high and nine broad. It was in beautiful bloom, 
and no doubt will continue all the year. 

Scilla. — In a bed of these lovely spring ornaments, the S. siberica 
was very strikingly handsome. The flowers are borne in profusion, of 
a rich blue, each blossom being nearly an inch across. A charming 
plant, six inches high, to form an edging near a dwelling-room. 

We have given the above descriptive particulars of plants in bloom, 
that such of our readers as may require early flowers may be able to 
select. 


In the Greenhouse, 

BossiiE cordifolia. — This is a lovely shrubby plant, blooming 
most profusely ; and its pretty pea-flower siiaped blossoms yellow, with 
a dark chocolate coloured keel, have an interesting appearance. 

Bossia: viroata. — This, too, is a profuse bloomer, the flowers are 
yellow with a red eye, and the keel a rich blood-red. It is very hand- 
some, and deserves to be in every greenhouse. 

Goodia latifolia. — Similar shaped flow^ers to the Bossiaes, blooms 
profusely, flowers yellow, and, when expanded, nearly an inch across. 
Very showy. 

Eriostemon buxifolia. — We have noticed this in former Num- 
bers ; its profusion of white flowers had a pretty appearance. There 
is a variety now in some of the nurseries having rose-coloured flowers. 

Cheiranthus mutabilis. — This pretty si^le-blossomed shrubby 
Stock w'as in fine bloom ; its changeable colours, from a w'hite to rose 
and purple, have an interesting appearance. It blooms the greater 
part of the year. 

Cytisus filipes. — The plant had a stem about four feet high, and 
a head similar to a standard Rose. Its vast profusion of wdiite fragrant 
flowers gave a pretty contrast amongst the blue, scarlet, and yellows 
of its neighbours. It is well worth having. 

PoDOLOBiUM STAUROPHYLLUM. — Flowers pea-formed, yellow, with 
a red keel. 

PuLTiENEA POLYGALIFOLIA. — Flowers pca-formcd, of a rich yellow, 
and pretty. 

Daviesia latifolia. — This is another of the lovely pea-formed 
flow'ers, blooming very copiously, and its deep yellow and red flowers 
have a pretty effect. All the tribe are interestingly pretty. 

Veronica Formosa. — A shrubby plant, a yard high, very branch- 
ing. The flowers are borne in spikes, white at first, changing to a 
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lilac. It is very showy and pretty, well worth growing. Its foliage 
much resembles the Pimelea decussata. 

CiiOEOZEMA coRDATA. — A plant gTown in a large pot, is seven 
feet across, and about the same height, forming a dense bush, and in 
most profuse bloom, having, apparently, thousands of spikes of lovely 
flowers. It is far the best-grown plant of it we ever saw, and is a 
striking plant of first-rate culture and beauty. 

Tetratheca verticillata. — The fine foliage, arranged in inte- 
resting whorls around the stems, is very neat, and has a striking con- 
trast with the umbrella-shaped drooping flowers, of a rich violet blue. 
Each blossom is near an inch across. It deserves a place in every 
greenhouse, blooming freely, and from April to the end of summer. 

Boronia pinnata. — This is a well-known plant, having neat 
foliage, and its numerous pink blossoms have a pretty appearance. It 
well merits a place in the greenhouse. 

Salvia gesneriflora. — There are several large plants in profuse 
bloom, and the large spikes of its splendid scarlet flowers liave a fine 
effect ; they are truly magnificent. Small plants, too, bloom in pro- 
fusion. It deserves to be in every greenhouse and conservatory. 

Salvia speciosa. — Tiiis is a somewhat dwarf-growing plant, if the 
buds be but pinched off occasionally. It blooms very freely, and the 
flowers are of a most vivid rich scarlet. It ought to be in every 
greenhouse or sitting-room window. 

Linum gbandiflorum. — A dwarf-growing hardy annual, very suit- 
able for the edging or front of a flower-bed. The flowers are very 
showy, each blossom being an inch across, of a brilliant crimson, witli 
a small white eye. It is an abundant bloomer. — [It is in the Paris 
Nursery Gardens, and we expect a stock of it being sent us imme- 
diately. — Editor.] 

Metkosiderus FLORIDA (or Melaleuca florida). — This beautiful 
greenhouse shrub has been profusely in bloom in llie Boyal Gardens 
of Kew. The plant belongs to the natural order JVIyrtacese (jVlyrtle 
Blooms). The flow ers are large, of a rich crimson colour. 

Clematis indivisa. — A greenhouse shrubby climbing plant. The 
flowers are white, and the anthers a fine crimson colour, producing a 
pretty contrast. We find it grow very freely. 

Theresia persica. — Tliis pretty flowering bulbous plant has the 
habit of the Lily, with flowers of the form of the Fritillaria, \ iz., 
bell-shaped, drooping. It is a hardy species, highly spoken of in 
Belgium. 

Tropa:olum Deckerianum. — A greenhouse perennial species. 
The flower spur is two inches long, scarlet, tipped wdth green ; the 
petals are short, of a rich blue. The intermixture of scarlet, blue, and 
green produce a very pretty contrast. It will probably flourish in the 
open border during summer, and form a neat climber for a trellis. It 
is a beautiful species, but said not to be so handsome as the T. Wag- 
nerianum, which we figured in our Number for March last. — [We 
possess both species, and shall have them in bloom shortly. — Editor.] 

Camellia, var. Prysdalia. — We noticed this beautiful variety in 
Qur last volume. The flower is of fine form, excellent outline, petals 
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round, of firm substance, of a beautiful rose colour, having a stripe of 
white down the centre of each petal. It merits a place in any col- 
lection. 

Callistemon BRACHYANDRUM.^This is a handsome, stiff-growing, 
shrubby, greenhouse plant, of the natural order Myrtle Blooms. The 
leaves are an inch long, very narrow. The flowers are produced 
numerously ; and the fine, crimson-coloured, thread-like filaments and 
golden anthers have a neat and very showy appearance. It blooms 
during the entire summer season. In the Horticultural Society’s 
Garden. 

Pentstemon heteropiiyllus. — ^This is a half-shrubby species, with 
very narrow leaves. The flowers are borne in large panicled heads, of 
a rich rosy-lilac. Each blossom near two inches long, and three- 
quarters of an inch across the mouth. It is a handsome species, found 
by Douglas in California. 

Polygala grandielora. — This is by very far the handsomest of 
tlie tribe. The greater portion of each blossom is of a beautiful lilac 
colour. The keel is white at the lower part, and the rest of it a rich 
dark crimson ; and extending beyond it is a large crown of feathery- 
ended stamens, having a very interesting appearance. Each blossom 
is about two inches across. It deserves a place in any greenhouse, 
and can be kept in desired limits by pruning. It blooms very 
freely. 

Prostranthera rotundifolia. — This is a very free-blooming 
shrubby plant. The flowers are bell-shaped, each about an inch long, 
of a pretty purple colour It is well worth possessing, blooming all 
the season. 

PoDALYRiA styracifolia. — This is a fine blooming shrub. The 
flowers are pea-shaped, of a pretty rosy-lilac colour, with a white eye, 
each flower being two inches across. It is a fine flowering plant. 

Epacris mucronata. — The flowers are borne in terminal racenious 
heads ; they are of a snowy white, and have a pretty appearance. It 
ought to be in every greenhouse. 

Iberis semperflorens. — A shrubby plant, nearly a yard high. 
The flowers are produced in heads similar to the well-known Candy 
Tuft, and are of a pure white. It blooms freely in winter and early 
spring months, and is thus valuable. 

Acacias. — Of this very charming tribe there are numerous species 
and varieties in bloom, of various shades, from wddte to the deepest 
golden yellow, and the perfume was powerful. In our last volume we 
gave a descriptive list of nearly all in the collection, to which we refer 
our readers who want to procure the best kinds, and this renders it 
unnecessary to give the same again in our present Number. The 
entire race deserves a place in the greenhouse or conservatory. 

In the stove we noticed some splendid specimens in bloom of Achi- 
menes picta ; one was four feet high, having nine very long spikes of 
its very beautiful scarlet and yellow flowers. In a recent Number we 
gave the particulars of growing them to this extraordinary size. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OP TULIPS. 

IN LETTERS TO A IRIEND. 

Letter IV. 

Dear Sir,— I now resume the old subject, viz., the cultivation of 
Tulips. In my last I partly complied with your first request, and 
forwarded you a list of Rose flowers that have gaineii prizes during the 
last three years in the north. A list of Byblomens will be annexed to 
this. Your next question is, if I have ever made any experiments in 
the cultivation of Tulips. Experiments with Tulips are rather danger- 
ous, and I would not advise a beginner to try them. If he has a few 
hundred bulbs more than he wants, and does not value them, then let 
him experiment to his heart’s delight, and not repine if he loses them 
all. I knew an extensive grower in the vicinity of London some thirty 
years ago, who thought if he well supplied them with dung he should 
do better ; the consequence was that he nearly lost all. I knew an 
amateur, about twelve years since, who had more money than wit, and 
a small smattering of chemistry, and every year he must needs make 
experiments, and to my knowledge he lost a hundred pounds worth for 
some years, till at last he got tired, and was satisfied to proceed in the 
usual routine. I have tried several myself, but will only relate what 
has proved useful. Some years since I had the earth removed to the 
depth of fourteen inches from my Tulip-bed, in order to mix a little 
fresh mould with that taken out ; at the same time I had a man to dig 
a hole in the garden, in which to deposit some night-soil. When he 
had got some three feet down, he came and told me that six years 
before he had put some night-soil in the same place ; he had just come 
to it, and it was rare stuff, and w'ould advise me to let him put it aside, 
as it was prime manure for anything. A thought struck me that 
if it was good for everything, it was good for Tulips. It was a 
dangerous thought, at least I thought so at the time ; but I was deter- 
mined to try it. I had four inches of it laid at the bottom of the bed, 
and incorporated with it some sifted old mortar rubbish, had the mould 
put upon it, and planted my bulbs ; and at the next blooming season I 
had the finest bloom I had ever had before, or have had since ; and 
the reason I have never tried it again is, I have never had the good 
old stuff to do it with. Since I have resided in Manchester, where 
good compost for Tulips is difficult to procure, I have been forced to 
make experiments, or procure mould from a distance. I have freely 
used urine. After the bulbs are taken up, I lay the bed up in ridges ; 
and every morning, for two months, the urine is poured over the bed 
from the rose of a waterpot ; its beneficial eflTects are far more,* ex- 
tensive than I ever anticipated, and I w'ould advise every grower, who 
is in like manner circumstanced, to try its effects ; indeed, I should use 
it every year if I was surrounded with mould the most congenial for 
their cultivation, feeling assured it is conducive to their well doing. 
I have heard some cultivators affirm that the mould of the Tulip-bed 
should be changed every year, saying that Tulips could never be grown 
well if it was neglected ; and when I first began growing Tulips I 
adhered to this rule, but after found the change was for the worse, 
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which confirmed the old adage, Out of the frying-pah into the fire.” 
I was told some time since by an old, extensive, and good cultivator 
in the west of England, that he had not changed the mould of his 
Tulip-beds for twenty years. His garden-ground was what was 
usually termed stiff ; and every year after his bulbs were taken up he 
covered his beds with a coating of fresh cow-dung, which in the course 
of the summer was well incorporated with his stiff stuff, and from my 
own knowledge he never had to find fault with his blooms. I have 
now nearly done with experiments. One more for your guidance. If 
before your buds burst into bloom, you may see some that bid fair to 
be too heavy in colour, you may tie the stem to a stick, and about 
three inches from the bloom, with a sharp penknife cut a slit about 
two inches in length through the middle of the stem ; it will draw off 
the s;ip from the bloom, wdiicli will greatly conduce to the bloom 
coining clean and finely marked. I think for this time I have said 
enough, and shall attend to your other questions in my next. 

Respectfully yours, 

Manchester. Dahl. 


List of JByhlomens that have gained, Prizes in the North in the last 

Three Years, 


Bienfait . , • , 


120 

Violet (Waller’s) 


34 

Ambassador . 


26 

Alexander Magnus . . 


15 

Gaystitta .... 


1 

Daphiie 


1 

Buckley’s Beauty 


15 

Sable Rex .... 


17 

Grotius . . • . 


16 

Violet Fond Noir . 


20 

Buckley’s 46 . , , 


1 

Tout 


26 

Wolstenholm’s Byb. . 


2 

Pyramid of Egypt . 


4 

Beguet .... 


86 

La Belle Narene 


54 

Fair Flora . 


2 

Ogden’s Seedlings . 


1 

Violet Winner . 


20 

Pearson’s Alexander . 


1 

La Mere’Brune . 


4 

Roi de Siam .... 


29 

Czarina, or Empress of Russia 

13 

Atlas 


3 

Lancashire Hero 

• • 

7 

David 


4 

Washington . 

• • 

40 

Queen Charlotte . 


13 

Regina . . . . 

• • 

1 

Prince Eli .... 


6 

Mungo .... 

• • 

16 

Duchess de Modena , 


1 

Countess of Flanders 

• • 

1 

Gad’s Magnificent . 


11 

Due de Bourdeaux . 

• • 

12 

Demoroe 


4 

Grand Financier. 

• • 

1 

Sampson ..... 


1 

Lady Durham 

• • 

2 

Maid of Orleans (Gibbons’s) 

12 

Maitre Partoute . 

• • 

18 

Gibbons’s Grace Darling 


6 

Sportsman 

• • 

2 

Great Western 


1 

Lysander Noir • 

. • 

1 

Van Amburgh 


1 

Kell’s Violet . . . 

• • 

1 

Criterion . 


3 

Sang de Bccuf • 

• • 

3 

Prince Albert . 


5 

Bellona .... 

• • 

1 

— — Venus .... 


1 

Eclipse .... 

• • 

1 

— - Sir Henry Pottinger 


1 

Lilliard .... 


10 

Lady Flora Hastings 


6 

Incomparable Virpout 

• • 

35 

Princess Charlotte . 


13 
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Alienas Sarah Ann . 


1 

Dr. Newton . 

• 

2 

Catherina (Gibbons’s) 


3 

Napoleon 


2 

Wirtemburgh 


2 

Neat and Clean . 

• • 

1 

Grand Imperial . • 


1 

Bishop of Exeter 

• • 

1 

Glory .... 


1 

Violet Imperial • 

• • 

1 

Due de Florence 


1 

Perle Blanche . 

• 9 

5 

Pandora .... 


1 

Pompadour . 

• • 

1 

La Brun Amie . 


1 

Tmperatrix Florum . 

• • 

4 

Connoisseur . 


1 

Diana .... 


4 

Laura .... 


2 

Incomparable La Panache . 

2 

Angelina • 


1 

Lord Vernon 


2 

Grisdelin 


1 

Bank of England 


1 

Violet Surpassant 


5 

Rubens .... 

• • 

7 

Sancta Sophia • . 


3 

Triomplie de Lisle . 

• • 

4 

Lawrence’s Friend . 


5 

Duke of Cumberland 

• 

I 

Transparent Noir 


1 

Violet Alexander 

• • 

10 

Euclid .... 


2 

Norwich Beguet 

• • 

5 

Roi de Minse 


1 

Clark’s Laviniia . 

• • 

3 

Valerius Publicola . 


1 

Winifred . , , 


3 

Poupre Superb . 


2 

Louis Sixteenth . . 


4 

Dorothea Superfine . 


1 

Gloria Mundi, White 


1 

Turk 


1 

Adelaide .... 


2 

Queen of May . 


2 

Eagle Noir . 


1 

Clark’s Thalia . 


3 

Edgar .... 


1 

Penelope 


3 

Slater’s Lewold . 

• • 

3 

Salvator Rosa • 


3 

Patroclus 

• • 

1 

Rutley’s Queen . 


1 

Iilargrave de Baden . 

* • 

1 

Countess of Harrington 


1 

Cid Grand . . . 

• • 

4 

La Bien Emma . 


1 

General Barnevelde . 

• • 

1 

Princess Royal . 


10 

Violet La Bing . 

• • 

1 

Reed’s Tam O’Shan ter 


1 

Vulcan .... 

• • 

2 

Charles the Twelfth , 

1 

Reine d’Egypt . 


1 

La Pucelle . 


1 

Elegance .... 


1 

Hep worth’s Queen of North 

1 

Thompson’s Byb. 


1 

Proserpine 


1 

Portia .... 


1 

Reine des Amazones 


2 

Brown’s Wonder 

• • 

1 

Dixon’s Bion 


3 

Gibbons’s Seedlings . 

• • 

24 

Premier Noble . 


3 

Queen Victoria . 

• • 

3 

Cleopatra 


1 

Vorhelm’s Incomparable 

1 

Duchess of Kent . 


1 

Lord Gough . 

• • 

1 


List of Lizarres that have gained Prizes in the North during the last 


Three Years, 

Chadwick’s Trafalgar , . 42 Magnum Bonum . . • 68 

Surpass Cat 73 Goude Beaurs , . , . 12 

Due de Savoy .... 27 Duke of Wellington . . 17 

Bising Sun 13 Lord Lilford .... 8 

Firebrand 28 Sultana .12 

Crown Prince .... 34 Rufus 15 

Waterloo ..... 63 Sir Sidney Smith . , .18 
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Grand Duke . 




11 

Duke of Lancaster 




11 

Royal Sovereign . 




25 

Gibbons’s Pilot • 




14 

Lustre 




46 

Albion . . . 




36 

La Cantiqne . 
Farrar’s Liberty 




27 




11 

Charbonnier . 




23 

Black Prince 




11 

Ma 3 :nificent . 




1 

Cato .... 




8 

George the Fourth 




48 

Polyphemus . 




62 

Dutcli Cat . 




11 

Captain White . 




55 

Duke of Richmond 




1 

Turner’s Biz. 




3 

William the Fourtli 




1 

Bishop of Exeter 




2 

Diadem . 




3 

Shakspeare . 




7 

Lord Milton . 




1 

Prince of Russia 




1 

Poiiipey’s Pillar . 




3 

Grand Curio 




3 

Carlo Dolci . • 




5 

Flam me de Grade 




1 

Smith’s Alexander 




1 

Pluto 




1 

Leonatus I’osthumous 



4 

Morning Star 




1 

Naylor’s Truth . 




3 

Paganini . 




5 

Glory of Holland 




1 

President 




2 

Suwarrow 




2 

Gabell’s King . 




1 

Duke of Hamilton 




1 

Pizarro . 




5 

Don Phoenix . 




1 

Duke of Devonshire 




3 

Franklin’s Washington 



2 

Hannibal 

• 



1 

Hutton’s Optimus 

• 



6 

Apelles . 

Strong’s King 

• 



1 

• 



3 

Ricton . , 

• 



3 

Sir R. Peel . . 

. 



1 

Woolstenholme’s Biz. 



1 


General Chase . . * , 3 

Agricola 2 

J iiliette 2 

Comte de Villaflor . . , 1 

Earl of Warwick . . • 2 

Parnassus ..... 2 

Earl of Bradford ... l 

Sir J. Banks . . ^ , 1 

Lara 1 

Majesto 1 

Banton’s Sir Harry Smith . 1 

Thomas Brown .... 3 

Earl Douglas .... 1 

Walker’s Coronation , . 2 

Grieg’s Osiris .... 1 

The Wonder. .... 1 

Don Carlos 4 

Lord Duncan .... 1 

Slater’s Lord Ilowick . . 2 

Lord Stanley .... 3 

Wood’s Caliph .... 1 

Sir E. Codrington ... 1 

Arthington’s Rainbow , . 2 

Royal Gem 1 

Gigantea 1 

Demetrius 1 

Prince Albert .... 3 

Harrison’s Border Chief • 1 

Duke of Northumber- 
land 1 

Glory of Haarlem ... 2 

Competitor 1 

Humphry Clieetliam . . 1 

Earl Stanhope . . . . 1 

Duck’s Don Cossack . . 1 

Napoleon 3 

Lord Brougham .... 3 

Needham’s Anthony . . 1 

Emperor of Cliina ... 1 

Lord Melbourne .... 2 

Leopold 1 

Gresswood’s Grace Darling. 1 

F abious 1 

Gibbons’s Captain Sleigh . 1 

Earl St. Vincent ... 2 

Vampire 1 

Platonia 2 

Donzelli 3 

General Blucher .... 2 

Southern’s Britannia . . 2 
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UJegg's irnoBDe . . * 

Wright’s 63 . 

Lawrence s Bolivar . 
Kouli Khan (Kearsley’s) 
Prince of Wales . 


1 

3 

2 

1 


iLlllCUS • . • • 

Catterell’s Elizabeth 
Lord Ilawkesbury . 
Earl of Nottingham . 


A FEW HINTS UPON THE PROPAGATION OF 
VARIOUS PLANTS, 

BY G. C. H. 

Such will probably be acceptable to many of your readers. I will, 
therefore, commence with tlie common Wallflower, which I consider 
may be raised to the p^reatest certainty ; in fact, with ordinary care, not 
a single failure ought to happen. Take two, three, or four inches of 
the upper shoots and cut them off clean with a sharp knife just below 
an eye, then draw the point of the knife down the bark and just through 
it, in two or three places, so as to be able to detach the bark from the 
woody stem, and just separate it ; then plant it under a north wall, 
watering occasionally. This operation will succeed in spring, summer, 
or autumn. I have not tried it for Major Stocks ; but 1 should think 
that it would answer. Crown Imperials, Lilies, Carnations, Gloxinia, 
and Achimenes, I will notice in a future number, if agreeable. [We 
shall be much obliged by other communications. — Conductor.] 


THE WILD HYACINTH. 

{Continued from page 87.) 

Ovid, however, mentions the circumstance as follows : — 

“ A well-pois’d disk first hasty Phoebus threw’. 

It cleft the air, and whistled as it flew ; 

It reach’d the mark, a most surprising length, 
Which spoke an equal share of art and strength. 
Scarce was it fall’n, when, with too eager hand. 
Young Hyacinth ran to snatch it from the sand ; 
But the curst orb, which met a stony soil, 

Flew’ in his face with violent recoil. 

As in a water’d garden’s blooming walk. 

When some rude hand has bruis’d its tender stalk, 
A fading Lily droops its languid head, 

And bends to earth, its life and beauty fled ; 

So Hyacinth, wdth head reclined, decays, 

And, sick’ning, now no more his charms displays. 

Quick to his aid distress’d Apollo flow. 

And round the hero’s neck his arms he threw ; 
But whilst he held him to his throbbing breast. 
And all the anguish of his soul exprest. 
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His polish’d limbs, by strange enchantment’s pow’r, 

Shoot into buds and blossom into flow’r, 

His auburn locks in verdant foliage how, 

And wreaths of azure flo’rets shade his brow,” 

“ Nor are the Spartans, who so much are fam’d 
For virtue, of their Hyacinth asham’d ; 

But still with pompous woe and solemn state 
The Hyacinthian feasts they yearly celebrate.” 

Mrs. Charlotte Smith, who spent her youth at Bignor Park, one of 
tlie most romantic and beautiful spots beneath the Sussex Downs, tells 
us— 

In the lone copse, or shadowy dell, 

Wild clustered knots of Harebells blow.** 

For this sweet spot we may justly borrow the lines of Milton, calling it 

‘‘ A wilderness of sweets ; for Nature here 
Wanton’d as in her prime, and play’d at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more sweet, 

Wild above rule or art, enormous bliss.” 

The distinguished family who now reside at Bignor Park have too 
correct a taste to destroy the natural beauties of the spot, which our 
fair poetess has made celebrated, either by the introduction of the 
axe, or the line and rule, yet we perceived here 

‘‘ Flowers worthy of Paradise,” 

Shakspeare’s magic pen alone is sufficient to stamp celebrity on any 
plant it has glided over; for however slightly he touches on it, it is 
fully painted to our senses. 

« With fairest flowers. 

While summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 

I’ll sweeten thy sad grave: thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale Primrose, nor 
The azured Harebell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of Eglantine, whom, not to slander, 

Outsweeten’d not thy breath.” 


DRAINAGE OF PLANTS IN POTS. 

The general laws which regulate the vegetable economy are alike in 
plants growm in the open ground and to those cultivated in pots. The 
vegetative principle is never changed or altered, either in the plants 
subjected to artificial treatment, or in those which may be said to 
occupy a more natural position. In accordance therewith, plants 
grown in pots should be treated in all essential particulars like those 
grown in the open ground, especially in relation to drainage. In its 
application to agricultural purposes great benefits have been derived, 
and so it may be in horticulture and floriculture. The operation of 
draining a pot requires to be done with a perfect understanding as to 
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the mode it is likely to effect the greatest benefit. The hole at the 
bottom must not be covered over by a flat piece of pot, slate, or other 
material, or the water would not pass off ; but a hollow piece should 
first be properly placed ; then broken pots, angular stones, pieces of 
brick, &c., to a suitable depth, varying, according to the depth of the 
pot, from one to two inches. Over this a layer of turfy loam, turfy 
peat, or moss should be placed to prevent the soil being washed amongst 
the drainage materials. It is now well known that pieces of brick, 
from their porous texture, act in the manner of a sponge for the azote, 
which is so essential to the nourishment of plants. Such substances 
become, in fact, by their piiysical action and chemical properties, an 
actual manure for plants ; the soil being aerated, and the water passing 
rapidly off, most essentially promotes the health of the plant. Broken 
or crushed bones have been tried with the soft-wooded plants with great 
success, a layer being placed over the potsherds. 


ON LATINO THE BLOOM HEADS OF CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

nv 1>AHL OF MANCHESTER. 

There having been lately in the Flouicultuhal Cabinet, and other 
floral publications, some papers on what is called dwarfing these fine 
flowers, my attention was drawn to the subject. 

One elderly gentleman I heard think very loud on the subject. In 
general I am very much pleased with his thoughts, being mostly of a 
very practical nature ; but he thought that if the operator came ofi* 
with the loss of 25 per cent, he might congratulate himself. One of 
your correspondents says he binds two parts of the stem with worsted, 
so far apart as to make a tongue in the space ; and when pegged down 
he fills up the space between the tongue, and the stem with thick mud. 
ATith the idea of a loss of 25 per cent., with the binding the joints with 
worsted, with the mixing up mud and applying it to the incised wounds, 
I could not bring my mind to assent to, and resolved to allow the few 
I had, which were fine sorts, to stand the chance of being spoiled by 
the frost. 

But finding my plants were making fine bloom heads, I began to 
think if there could not be some plan devised by which the whole could 
be done without so much risk and trouble. A thought struck me. I 
thought that if the stem was gradually bent down, so that the end of it 
reached the ground, the sun’s rays would draw up the end. Such was 
the case. I got some sticks with hooks at the ends, and placing them 
about the centre of the stems, gently and gradually forced them down, 
so that each end met the ground. In a few days the whole of them 
had turned up about six inches, with a fine round shoulder. I got 
some small pots, and sunk them to the rim in the ground, and pegged 
them down. In about three weeks the pots were filled with roots. I 
then separated them from the stems, and potted into larger pots, and 
sunk them in the ground, till the time for taking them in to blow in 
the house. The stems, by the time the tops are taken off, will have 
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made a quantity of lateral shoots, and these will be raised up by the 
rays of light ; and the stems having been in this bent position so long, 
may be safely pegged down to the ground, and covered with earth ; 
and should the weather prove fine and warm, each stem will make a 
row of flowers, though not so large and fine as the heads that have been 
taken off*, but still make a gay appearance. Each joint will make good 
roots, and cause a large increase if plants are wanted. 

Now, Mr. Editor, as I dislike mystery in any part of floriculture, 1 
was quite pleased with this simple process, and strongly recommend if. 
No cutting, no breaking, no loss, but certain success. 


CULTURE OF THE PELARGONIUM. 

BY MU. PARKER, GARDENER TO D. OUGHTON, ESQ., OF ROEIIAMPTON, 

NEAR LONDON. 

As Mr. Parker is universally admitted to be one of the best growers 
of Geraniums in the kingdom, perhaps the following account of the 
way in which he manages his exhibition plants may not prove unin- 
teresting. To begin : he strikes his cuttings, which are obtained as 
soon as the wood is thoroughly ripe, under hand-glasses in the open 
ground, watering them very slightly for a week or two, but exposing 
them to dews at night. When they are well rooted, they are lifted and 
potted in turfy loam, two-year-old cow-dung, some peat and silver 
sand, all well mixed togetlier, and placed on an efticient drainage. 
The plants are then set in a cold frame, and kept close in the day-time 
till they have become established ; but they are left open at night. 
Ultimately the lights are off during both day and night ; a?]d, as soon 
as they will bear it, they are placed on boards, exposed to all weathers, 
until the long, cold, late autumn nights cause them to be placed in-doors. 
The main point in their out-door treatment is, never to allow them to 
get water-logged or stunted in their growth. They receive a shift in 
November, using the compost mentioned above without the peat. They 
are again shifted in February, and each shoot stopped at the fourth 
joint. Lateral shoots are then produced, and these are tied out hori- 
zontally, so as to form the basis of the future specimen. The lateral 
shoots are also stopped, and by these means plenty of wood is obtained 
for large plants in the following season. But Mr. Parker has another 
mode of proceeding, which is, to take strong plants in April or May, 
pot them in 11-inch pots, place them out of doors, and pick the flowers 
off’ them throughout the season. Next year they are fit for exhibition. 
The plants that are to blossom in May are never stopped after they 
are cut down in July. The June plants are stopped early in January, 
and those for July in February. To grow Geraniums successfully, 
Mr. Parker finds that much depends on their winter treatment. They 
should not receive too much water or fire-heat, and the w ood should 
be well ripened before they are allowed to flower, if a fine head of 
bloom is wanted. Mr. Parker’s general time for cutting down is 
between the first w^eek of July and the middle of August, according to 
the ripene.ss of the wood. W hen the plants have fairly broken, the 
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old soil is shaken clean from their roots ; the latter are trimmed-in a 
little, and the plants are repotted and placed in a frame till they have 
become established, when they are placed out of doors till they are re- 
moved to their winter quarters. To come in for exhibition in May 
and June, they are repotted in November, and for July in February. 
When they begin to show flower-buds, liquid manure is occasionally 
given them. The latter is made by putting into a large tub of soft 
water half a barrow-load each of cow, sheep, and horse-dung, and a 
peck of lime, mixing well and using the clear liquid, after two-thirds 
of clean water has been added to it. During the blooming season 
plenty of water (not liquid manure, that is only given five or six times 
just before they come into flower) is required, otherwise the foliage be- 
comes discoloured, and the blossoms come small and deformed. — 
Gardeners^ Chronicle, 

A BED FOR THE CROCUS, VERBENA, &c. 

BY DAHL OF MANCHESTER. 

Having been applied to for advice to give effect to a bed that fronted 
a sitting room window, for the early part of the year, I proposed the 
following, which proved all that could be desired. 

Suppose a bed of any shape or size, according to fancy, and extent 
of room : in the autumn plant it with Crocus, in rows about a foot apart ; 
let each row be of different colours; these in the spring will have a 
beautiful effect ; in May, or the beginning of June, plant in between 
the rows, Verbenas of diverse colours, of which now there are a great 
variety ; stop the leading shoots, to make them throw out, pull out or 
cut off the stems of the Crocus as they die off, and cover with a little 
fresh earth ; as the Verbenas make foliage, spread them over the bed, 
and at each joint peg them down, or lay upon each joint a small stone 
to keep them down, they will soon make roots, and penetrate the eartli, 
and cover the whole bed, and be one mass of flowers ; the effect will be 
splendid. 

But to add to its beauty, place some neat painted uprights, all round 
the border of the bed, about two feet apart, eighteen or twenty inches 
high ; from each of these uprights, suspend some pliable copper wire ; 
in the border, then insert some plants tliat have been prepared of the 
following climbers, one or more as the size of the bed may admit, or 
the fancy may dictate ; the Corben Scandens, the Sophaspermum, the 
Tropaeolum Cariariense, or the Eccremocarpus Sea bra ; let these be 
trained in graceful festoons to the wdre, and the effect from the sitting 
room will be so pleasing, tliat I am sure that the person who has had it 
one year, will have it continued. For the present season the Crocuses 
are past, but for the other part, the present is the time to have it done, 
the Crocuses may be planted at the proper time. 

BRIEF REMARKS. 

Calceolarias. — This flower has long been a favourite of mine, and 
each season I have purchased the best new ones, but as regularly lost 
them after they had bloomed. The plan 1 adopted was to grow them 
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in my pfreenhoiise, and after blooming, to place them in a sunny shel- 
tered situation. Last summer I was instructed to pursue a different 
treatment, and having attended to it, I jim glad to say the result is 
satisfactory. I have saved all my last year’s blooming kinds, and now 
(March 6) I have a fine stock of very healthy plants. The plan I 
adopted in summer to keep my plants, especially after bloomirii 2 :, in the 
sun, was very injurious. The pots became heated^ and the roots 
perished. Instead of that exposure, I now have my plants placed in 
the shade, even in the greenhouse by a covering, and the pots placed 
inside another much larger, and the space between is filled with moss, 
M'hicli is always kept damp. By this means the roots are kept cool^ 
which is essential to success, and the same attention is given to the 
plants when placed out of doors. They are best where shaded, and the 
roots ke[)t cool by moist moss. The compost I use — turfy loam, peat, 
old rotten dunjf, and leaf mould, in equal parts. In February I pot 
off my cuttings, into the proper sized pots, and re-pot when the roots 
indicate the plant requires it. They require a free admis.sion of air at 
.all times. I put off* slips in autumn^ this is the best time, and keep 
them in winter in a cool but dry pit frame. Plenty of water is neces- 
sary in their growing season. — Clericus. 

Achimenes — Early in the last year’s volume of this Magazine I 
read an account of some very superb specimens of this charming tribe 
of flowers. 1 immediately .adopted the course of culture with all my 
vigorous growing kinds, and last summer I had splendid pots of them 
in fine bloom. My tubers had been watered and the pots placed in a 
hot-bed frame ; the plants were an inch or two long in March. I then 
took them up carefiilly, and having procured some })ans, about six 
inches deep and twenty across, with holes around the bottom for 
overplus water to escape, I filled them up with a compost of turfy- 
chopped loam, which had been turned, &c., for nearly a year, turfy 
peat, and well rotted leaf mould, adding a moderate sprinkling of 
pieces of charcoal. The plants flourished amazingly. As the roots 
do not run d('ep, 1 find these broad pans answer admiiably. I placed 
the plants about six inches apart. In order to make the plants bushy, 
I stopped the leads when tlie plants were six inches high ; this iriduced 
laterals, and in proportion the plants were in profuse bloom ; but the 
flowers not so large as those which were permitted to grow unmo- 
lested. 1 have a bark pit in a plant stove, and I plunged tlie pans 
half deep in the bark, and continued them so till the plants were nearly 
coming into bloom, wlien I placed them in the greenhouse, &c. 
I watered once a- week with liquid manure. A. grandiflora I had 
plants three feet high ; also A. pedunculata four feet ; hirsuta and 
longiflora similarly vigorous. The A. picta I have had in splendid 
bloom during all winter, plants two feet and a half high. The Achi- 
menes coccinea, with most of the newer kinds of that habit, I grew in 
similar })ans with great success. I had a pan of a sort, and in some 
cases I liad a pan of eight or ten different kinds, which variety had a 
very pretty appearance. All are deserving every attention, and most 
amply repay for it. — Clericus. 

Rose Stocks. — The Dog Rose (Rosa canina) is the kind of Stock 
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which is extensive!)" employed for budding Roses upon in this country, 
particularly for standards, half standards, and dwarfs. The following 
classes grow well upon it : — Proving, Moss, Gallica, Hybrid Provins, 
Ali)a, Hybrid China, Hybrid Bourbon, Damask Austrian, Damask 
Perpetual, Hybrid Perpetual, with the free growing Bourbon and 
Noisettes. The delicate kinds of the last two classes do not thrive 
upon it. The Manettii Rose Stock (a cultivated kind) is an excellent 
one for working upon. It is valuable for its free, vigorous, and con- 
tinuous growth, which lasts up to winter. It also ripens its wood 
well, becomes hard, firm, not subject to decay, nor are the shoots gross 
and pithy. On dr)", warm, or sandy soils, it is the best of all Stocks, 
especially for Hybrid Perpetuals, and they force well upon it ; also 
Bourbons and Noi>ettes Such of these as are delicate and will not 
flourish on the Dog Rose, do admirably upon this Stock, as also do the 
Tea and China Roses. The best method, however, with the two last- 
named classes is to work such delicate ones upon the Conmion Monthly 
(Rosa Indica). The Marietta Rose strikes as freely as a Willow, and 
may be had cheap at the ymblic nurseries or general Rose growers. 
The Crimson Boursault Rose Stock is used by some extensive growers, 
as also the Rose Celine ; but the kinds worked upon them do not 
flourish or endure so well as upon the Manettii. Mr. Rivers stales the 
Cloth of Gold Rose succeeds best when worked upon the Celine Rose 
Stock. Due Decazes Rose Stock is of free growth, firmness, and 
solidity of wood. It is a Hybrid Bourbon, and many of the Bourbons, 
Chinas, Teas, and Noisettes, succeed well upon it. Slocks of the 
above are very superior to all others, and are strongly recommended in 
an article inserted in the Jouriud of the Horticultural Society ^ from 
Mr. Saul, of Durdham Down Nursery, near Bristol. 

Allamanda C'ATitARTicA. — A Correspondent lately asked for in- 
formation how to bloom this handsome climber. By the following 
treatment it succeeds admirably : — In a small stove for plants 1 have 
a bark pit, at one corner ; a portion is divided by a piece of wood, in 
which are a number of lioles to allow roots to push through. Inside 
this partition I placed a foot deep of broken bricks, &c., for drainage. 

I filled it up with the following compost: equal parts of one year old 
chopped turfy loam, turfy peat, and leaf mould. Grown in this, and 
thus situated, it blooms most profusely. 1 have two plants grown in 
pots ; they have a free drainage, and the compost as above, excepting 
a little more loam is added. I guard against over potting; but when 
I find that the roots are matting round the ball, I re-pot into two sizes 
larger. In re-potting I carefully loosen the tips of the coiled roots, so 
as to incorporate them into the fresh compost at once. Early in No- 
vember I begin to withhold water, and only just keep the soil from 
being dry, and allow the plant to rest till the first week in February, 
at which time I place it in more heat, water it, and when the shoots 
have just pushed I re-pot carefully. During its period of growth water 
is increased as its necessities justify. During its period of growing I 
give a good watering of liquid manure (from a tank in tlie Cucumber 
bed ground), once a-week. Nothing can flourish and bloom better 
than the plants do. They are trained round a barrel-shaped wire 
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frame, and are grown in a stove of medium temperature. Being thus 
situated, the summer shoots get well ripened, which is essential to its 
blooming well the following year. Any pruning required I do just 
when tlie buds begin to start in February. 

Gazania pavonia. — 1 should feel greatly obliged to any of your 
numerous correspondents if they would inform me how to flower the 
above splendid greenhouse perennial, which I find (from Loudori*s 
Encyclopccdia of Planls) was introduced into this country in 1804 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and thrives in peat and loam. 1 have 
grown the plant for many years, and have always found it a very shy 
flower ; the plants grow' well and look very healthy, but throw out few 
blossoms. The Gazania ripens is a very old plant, having been intro- 
duced from the Cape in 17o5. This is a very free flower, very nearly 
hardy, and is a very sliowy plant in the border in dune. The flowers 
are of the shape of a large single-flowered common Marigold, four 
inches across, 'fiiose of (4. pavonia are yellow', each petal having at 
its bottom a dark blotch, in the centre of which is a white spot. Those 
of G. rigens are of a ricii oiauge colour. When expanded, they are 
very })retty. They deserve to be in every gie(*nliouse and flower- 
garden during summer. Both kinds are easily increased by cuttings 
or division in July and August. — G. /S', H. 

CoMt’osT Foti AuiticuLAs. — I'lie follow ing-, from long experience, 
has proved an excellent comf)ost for Auriculas. Our practice has been 
to cultivate tliese flowers expressly for exliibition, we can therefore give 
it with confidence: — Four measures of ni^ht soil, well decomposed; 
two measures of sheep manure, ditto ; two mea^ures of heath })eat, tak<^n 
from beneath the w ild heatii of the commons, about four inel»es fjoju 
the surface (not deeper), so tiiat it is full of decayed vegetable matter ; 
two measures of light sandy yellow loam, full ot fibre ; and one mea- 
sure of very fine sand — that u>ed l)y brick-makers about Loudon for 
mouldingthe bricks in, is excellent for tlie purpose. Me liave accus- 
tomed ourselves to screen these articles, before mixing, to ensure 
having the proper quantities. — I. '1\ Aerille. 

Hybrid Limns. — Jn some of our former volumes we remarked 
uj)on a number of beautiful seedling Lilies wdiiclj bad been rai>ed by 
onr friend Mr. (iroom, florist, of Clapham Bise. from Lilium bulbi- 
ferum, impregnated witii L. atro.sanguiiieum. We saw' ibem in fine 
bloom last season, and as before, we recommend them to every lover 
of this beautiful tribe of flower.s. 4 hey are perfectly hardy, and bloom 
profusely. Among many others the follow ing are the l)e>t : — 

Nabob. — Twenty-two indies liigh, briglit oiaiiiic, with very dark 
blood-coloured blotches, fine, twelve to sixteen flowers on tlie stem. 

Louis Philippe. — 4'wenty-six inches high, very bright deep red, 
with a few blotches and black spots, produces from sixteen to twenty 
blossoms, very tine. 

Titian. — Fifteen indies, red orange, with a few' dark spots, free 
bloomer; produces from sixteen to twenty flowers, very good. 

Puke of H Sixteen indies, bright rich red, with a few 

dark red blotches, tine and rich, ten to fourteen blossoms. 
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Vulcan. — Twenty-two inches, very dark red, and very much blotched 
with deep blood colour ; produces from thirteen to sixteen flowers. 

Voltaire . — Dwarf habit, thirteen inches, light orange, with reddisli 
brown blotches; from twelve to sixteen blooms. 

Rubens — Seventeen inches high, rich dark red, with a few blotches 
and some black spots ; a very showy sort. 

Mr. Groom grows the fine Japan Lilies in immense numbers in the 
open ground ; and attempts are making to obtain a hybrid race between 
these and the common Lilies of our gardens, viz., the Orange, White, 
Turncap, Tiger, Japonicnm, bulbiferum, &c. It would amply ret^ay 
any person to give attention to such improvements. 

Weeimxg Thorn. — A short description of a species of Crataegus, 
forming a principal ornament among shrubs of various kinds in the 
pleasnre-groiind of a lady in the neighbourhood of Piescot, near Liver- 
pool, and from its peculiar habit of growth called the Weeping Thorn, 
may be interesting from the circumstance of its having been })ropagated 
from a cutting taken from an ancient specimen growing in Kegent 
Murray’s garden, 'Edinburgh, and said to have been planted by the 
hands of the unfortunate INlary Queen of Scots. ’I'lds interesting 
memento of the ill-fated queen stands about twelve feet high, the 
laterals springing from the jtrincipal branches forming a graceful and 
gentle sweep in their descent, and trailing a short distance along the 
ground ; the middle branches growing in a vertical direction, give the 
entire mass the form of a true cone. The blossoms and fruit are 
similar to those of the common Hawthorn, but larger. From the 
peculiar habit of growth, a small party could be commodiously accom- 
modated under its shade, the ojit(T circumference forming a complete 
circular screen of about f(»rty feet round, impervious to the sun’s rays, 
or only admitting a pleasantly subdued light. 

On Drying Plants so as to Preserve their Colours. — No 
science, perhaps, requires so much practical know ledge as boiany ; in 
its study, botanical ramblings and the preservation of gathered speci- 
cimens are of the greatest assistance. I'he usual method, however, of 
drying plants is generally long and troublesome, and, above all, very 
uncertain. Indeed, whatever quantity of })aper.s is emplo\ed to sepa- 
rate the plants, and even if the damp papers are replace d by dry ones 
every twelve hours, teti days are required before the plants are properly 
dried, and at the end of that time they are so disc«>loured, and their 
cliaracters are so altered, that a great deal of practice is requi.'ite to 
enable one to make them out, I have made .several attempts to remedy 
these inconveniences, and I take the liberty of laying their result before 
the Academy. 

In a botanical excursion, I arrange my plants between sheets of grey 
paper, which immeoiareiy ab.sorbs any free water arising from rain or 
dew. In this state the plants can be preserved for twenty-four hours 
withoiit alteration. The next day I place them in very dry paper; 
then I put them in an apparatus of my own invention, in which they 
are completely dried in twenty-four or thirty hours, preserving the 
colour of their leaves and tlie brilliancy of their flowers. 

The following is the theory of my method : — The water of compo- 
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sition and interposition evaporates but slowly in ordinary cases. It, 
however, struck me that by raising the temperature and diminishing 
the atmospheiic pressure I sliould probably arrive at a good result. I 
accordingly made a copper cylinder, half a yard high and two feet in 
diameter. In this vessel I place a packet of papers containing one 
hundred specimens. I then put about 8 lbs. of lumps of unslaked lime 
in the spaces between the pa{)er and the side of the cylinder, and fix 
tlie top of the cylinder on. 1 then put the whole into a small tub, and 
raise the temperature to about 125 or 130 by means of boiling water 
poured into the tub. I'he air is then exhausted from the copper 
cylinder by means of a small air-pump screwed into its lid. I make 
use of no anemotiieter, because, at tliis temperature, as the air is drawn 
out its place is filled by aqueous vapour, and, besides, in such an ope- 
ration as this no precision is requisite. The vacuum once made, that 
is to say, after having pumped at intervals for two or three hours, the 
apparatus is left to itself for twenty-four or thirty hours; at the end of 
this time, on opening the apparatus, the plants are found dry, and like 
the specimens 1 have the honour to lay before the Academy. — Gannal 
in Com pies Jtendns. 

Maktvnia j.utka. — To the lovers of a combination of magnificent 
foli.ige and sweet-scented blossoms, this Martynia will be most accept- 
able ; without exception it is the noblest annual with which I am 
acquainted ; and from its robust liabit and beautiful leaves of a foot in 
diameter, supported majestically up^n a footstalk of a proportionate 
length and thickness, surmounted by a spike of sweet-scented yellow 
blossoms, it is well calculated either for a single specimen or a bed, if 
suitable to the taste of the grower. My plan of raising them is this : 
early in March I sow the seeds in pots tilled with a light soil, and 
place them in shallow pans of water (in tlie hothouse), which by con- 
stantly evaporating softens the leathery epidermis of the seed, and 
enables the eml)ryo to perform its functions; much disappointment 
will be caused if the pans of water are neglected, as it is almost impos- 
sible for the embryo to eject its coatings without it; other means have 
been re>orted to, such as cutting it through with a knife, which is 
unnatuial, and sljonld, I think, be avoided. A melon or cucumber- 
bed will suit admirably to get them up in. Wlien about two inches 
high they are potted otf; grown strong, and hardened by a colder 
atmosphere than that in wliich they were raised, and eventually planted 
out the beginning of May, from which time they will form subjects of 
admiration until ^Nature has performed her otiice, and when dowers 
and leaves (a*ase to exist. The seed-vessel claims an equal share of 
praise for its curio>ity. If I may use the phrase, it is more like a 
woodcock’s head and beak than an ordinary seed-vessel ; and most 
beautifully has Nature provided in this instance a powerful lever in 
tlie beak, for tlie ultimate expansion of the seed-vessel. One thing 
must not be forgotten ; take care to procure seeds from a first source, 
for if the vital principle is ever so slightly impaired, your eflbrts to 
make it grow will be futile. — Gardeners' Chronicle, 
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■..- TIT AY — the 'cheerful inerrie ** month of May — once ^ 
IVl again unfolds her flowery mantle. Our beds and ^ 
borders are now bespangled o’er with the varied and r 
beautiful tints of opening flowers. The pits and greenhouses offer the 
garden their winter-stored subjects, already bursting into active growth, 
and eager to breathe the free and open air. Some caution and care 
must, however, still be exercised ; the return of occasional sharp frost 
during the past fortnight reminds us that all danger is not quite passed, 
and that it will be advisable to be prepared with some protecting 
material to shelter, in case of need, sucii plants as are most susceptible 
of injury. Amongst the usual bedding plants, do not forget Cuphea 
platycentra, Heliotropium Voltarianum, Plumbago Larpentap, &c. If 
not already decided upon, determine at once all your plans ; pay par- 
ticular attention to the arrangement of colours. A flower-garden may 
be richly furnished with plants, but be very ineffective if the colours 
are badly arranged. For producing brilliant effect in masse.s, reject 
parti-coloured flowers; such are never effective. Use pure and decided 
colours, such as brilliant scarlet, pure white, deep purple, bright 
yellow, &c. ; those which are in close affinity kill each other. 'Jake 
care not to mix plants wdiich are of doubtful duration when in bloom 
with those of a more permanent character; remembeiing always that 
the beauty of a fornial flower-garden depends upon its being in all its 
details a perfect work of art, in wliicli no blemisli should occur. There 
must be high keeping, symmetry, judicious arrangement of colours 
(traceable to fixed principles), or it will not form a satisfactory whole. 
Young gardeners should attend to this. Many })ersous j>lant their 
stock so thinly, that their beds are not covered till late in the season ; 
we advise thick planting for speedy eflect. 

Where annuals are required for late flow^ering, they may yet be 
sown ; and hardy annuals that have come up too numerously should 
be thinnetl out, .so as to retain but enough to be vigorous. IVuder 
annuals, raised in pots or frames, slioiild be taken, with as much soil 
to the roots as pos.«!ible, and after the middle of the munth be carefully 
planted out. After all planting is done, the next operations will be 
training and peL»ging down the plants; this is a tedious but most 
important process towards having well-furnished beds. Climbing 
plants will now require training from time to time, according to their 
growth. 

Florists’ Flowers. — Amongst these we may class the Antirrhi- 
num ; many of the kinds now in cultivation are exceedingly pretty, and 
deserve to be grown. Now is the best period to plant them out in 
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beds ; therefore, if not already done, no time should be lost in pro- 
cu rinse *^uch as may be desired. Auriculas, — The blooming season of 
these favourites is now nearly over, and their growth commencing ; 
they should therefore be immediately repotted, so that they may receive 
tlie benefit of additional stimulant, and thus more vigorous and much 
stronger plants will be obtained than if the potting is deferred until 
autumn. Carnations and Picotees are by this time in their blooming 
pots ; and as they advance in growth, attention will be necessary to 
stick and tie them up neatly. Stir up the surface soil of the pots, and 
add a dressing of mixed loam and well-decayed dung. Cinerarias , — 
As these go out of bloom cut down the stems, which will induce an 
abundance of shoots for increase. Dahlias, — The last week in the 
month is as early as it is safe to commence planting out. The young 
plants will be greatly strengthened by repotting them into larger pots, 
giving all the favourable air possible, in order to have them hardy 
when turned out. Fuchsias. — Repot and trim all the plants required 
for specimens ; encourage their growth by frequently syringing them 
over-head, and take care immediately to stop such shoots eis are of too 
redundant growth, so as to preserve the plant uniform. Pansies . — 
Cuttings put in last month, as directed, may now be planted in a shady 
bed, for summer blooming. Copious wateriiig in dry weather will be 
necessary. Such as are grown in pots, for show, require particular 
attention, and by thinning out the side shoots much finer blooms may 
be had. In the seed-bed, any promising varieties should have a little 
dung placed around them, and watered occasionally, to promote their 
growth. Pelargoniums. — Such as have not been stopped back will 
now be coming into bloom. Keep them free from the green fly, by 
fumigating, washing them afterwards. Pinks. — As the blooming 
stems advance, they will require thinning out. Such as are not gene- 
rally inclined to burst their pods may have all the stems but one 
removed. The more robust and very double kinds should have two 
or three stems left, according to the strength of the plant. Ranun- 
culuses. — If dry weather sets in, water must be liberally supplied ; 
apply it between the roots, and not over the foliage, and use rain-w^ater 
if possible, preferring evening for ^le operation. Tulips, — The top 
cloth should at once be got on, to protect from storms of heavy rain 
and hail, and never let the sun reach the flowers after they show colour, 
but give all the air possible. 

IN THE FOECINGI FEAME. 

Continue to strike cuttings of stove and greenhouse plants, and pot 
off such as are struck. Plants intended to be flowering specimens for 
the greenhouse, such as Achimenes, Gloxinias, Gesnerias, &c., should 
be grown here and bi ought forward as rapidly as practicable. What 
are termed greenhouse annuals, as Balsams, Cockscombs, Salpiglossis, 
Rhodanthe, &c. ; Thunbergias, &c., should be got on quickly. A 
strong stimulating soil, copious waterings, and ample pot room, to- 
gether with bottom heat, are inseparable necessaries to their successful 
cultivation. 
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IN THE OREENHOnSE, A.O. 

A free ventilation is of importance, and by closing with a humid 
atmosphere early in the evening, a vigorous growth will be best pro- 
moted. Give liberal shifts to such plants as require it, before the roots 
become matted ; much injury is often done by deferring until a general 
shifting. Camellias, such as have formed their flower-buds, should be 
placed in a sheltered and shady situation out of doors. Ericas should 
have the ends of their shoots })inched off', to render them bushy and 
spreading. Climbing plants slumld be neatly tied as they advance in 
growth, and abundance of flt>\x(M's will be the result. In order to 
prolong the season of bloom of a Ikvourite flower, much, in many cases, 
may at this time be done ; such as usually bloom during the early part 
of summer, may be made to flower at an advanced period, by stopping 
or pruning the growing shoots of a few specimens, thereby causing 
them to form lateral shoots, and consequently a more prolific as well 
as later bloom. Shrubby plants of weak growth, and which naturally 
make long frail shoots, are much improved by bending down the 
branches, and fixing them to a w ire attached to the rim of the pot ; in 
this manner the nakedness of the plant at its base is hidden, jind the 
check imposed on the ascent of sap will induce an increased supply of 
shoots. 

Pelargoniums , — Never allow' the jdants to flag, or the bottom leaves 
wdll turn yellow, and the plants then become naked. Put cow, horse, 
and sheep dung in equal parts, with a sprinkling of quick lime into a 
tub, and to one peck of these add five gallons of rain or other soft 
water. When taking it for use, draw it ofiT clear, and give the plants 
a w'atering twice a-week. Give air freely, shut up early, and syringe 
the plants overhead three times a-week till the flowers expand. Kow' 
strike cuttings of the scarlet class of Pelargoniums, as Conn)actum, 
Gem, Queen, Royal Dwarf, &c., and w hen rooted pot off', w Inch by 
the autumn w ill fill their pots w ith roots, and being what is termed 
pot-bound, they wdll bloom during the winter season. 

Calceolarias . — Keep the lower side shoots pegged dowui ; it wdll 
induce roots to push up the stems. Fumigate occasionally to keep 
down the green fly. 

Azaleas , — When done blooming the growth must be promoted, see 
Articles upon culture. 

Watering. — At this season increasing attention is requisite ; care 
must be taken that the entire hall of soil is made moist, particularly 
with the plants grown in sandy peat or sandy loam ; a few holes made 
by means of an iron pin down through the ball will admit water into 
its interior. 






LAPAGERIA RO>SEA. 


T his very beaut iful iloweriug plant, is a native of Chili, from whence 
it M as rec(‘ive(l in 1847 at the Royal ( Jardens of Kew. It is of the 
natural ortier Snrdacm^ a half shrubby, climbing’ plant, M'liich, being a 
native of Chili, may be expected to prove tolerably hardy ; but it has 
hitlierto been kept in the greenhouse. It highly merits a place in 
every one, and should it prove hardy, ought to be in every flo\ver 
garden. It M'ould be a charming ornament to train against a wall, &c. 
It groM's very freely, and jwoves to be of easy cultivation, Tlie genus 
Mas named in ooinjdiment to Josephine Lapagerie, M’ife of Napoleon 
Ronaparte, who Mas a great encouragerof Botany, and the cultivator 
of floMers ill the beautiful gardens of Malmaison. 


NOTES ON NEW OH RARE PLANTS. 

Aciiimknes EseiiERiAKA. — It has the habit of A. rosea, but 
.stronger. The limb is a rich crimson, spotted with blue violet Mdien 
going off. The centre orilice is yellow. 

Amauyleis reticulata. — The floM crs are of a light pink, beauti- 
fully veined M’itli red. It is in the collection at Messrs. Hendersons. 

Boronia tripiiylla.- — The floM’crs are large* size, and of a bright 
rosy-pink colour. Very neat and pretty. 

Bouonia tetrandra. a smooth shrub, with very neat pinnate 
foliage. Its ajipearance is much like a duarf B. pinnata. The floM'ers 
are produced at tlie axils of the leaves, each about half an inch across, 
of a pale pink colour. It is very common in Van Dienieids Land, It 
has bloomed in the garden of the Horticultural Society at Chiswick. 
The plant has a very neat and pretty appearance. (Figured in Pax- 
tons Flower Garden^ plate 8.) 
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CiELOGYNE Wallichii — Dr. Wallich’s Ceelogyne. Found in great 
abundance by Dr. Hooker on his approaching Darjeerling, in Sikkim, 
Himalaya. It has bloomed beautifully in the collection at Chatswortli 
during last summer and autumn. Sir W. J. Hooker states that on his 
last visit to Chatswortli, next to the flowering Victoria, this Ccelogyne 
was the most interesting of the many botanical rarities collected <ri that 
place. The pseudo-bulbs are very singular, flagon-shaped, dark green, 
warted, and frequently covered with a strong coating of loose net-work, 
formed by the old sheath. Only one flower arises at a lime from each 
bulb, and this springs forth when the leaf has decayed. The flower 
stem rises about an inch and a half high. Each blossom is about four 
inches across ; sepals lance-shaped, pink ; petals of similar form and 
colour. The lip is very large, standing forward ; the colour is ])ink, 
white, and yellow, dashed with red spots. It is a very interesting and 
beautiful flowering species. It flourishes in the cooler division of the 
orchid house, placed near the glass, and grown in tiirfy-peat, mixed 
with sphagnum moss. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4496.) 

Ceanothus PAriLLOSUS. — The Horticultural Society introduced 
this pretty species from California, and it proves to be quite hardy. 
Trained against a wall, it flourishes and blooms very freely. The 
leaves are two inches long, narrow, and the flowers are borne in capi- 
tate (headed) racemes, blue, with yellow anthers. (Figured in Bot. 
Mag,) 

Ceanothus uentatus. — This pretty species was also introduced by 
the Horticultural Society from California, and with a similar treatment 
to the previous described species ; it thrives in the open air against a 
wall. Both of them do well in the greenhouse or conservatory, beinff 
very ornamental, and force well for winter and spring bloom. The 
flowers are of a pale blue colour, borne in round heads, half-an-inch in 
diameter, one cluster proceeding from the axil of each leaf. 

The Ceanothus answers admirably for training against a wall, but 
grown in the shrub border, or in a pot, the plant grows long and 
straggling, but if the leads be stopped, or pruned back to a proper 
length, side shoots are freely produced, and the plant forms a pn'tty 
bush. (Figured in Bot, Mag^ 

Chorozema flava. — Yellow-flowered. This handsome species 
was, we believe, introduced into this country by Baron llugel, who 
sent it to the lioyal Gardens of Kew. It is of medium growth, bushy, 
and blooms profusely. The flowers are borne in terminal, and axillary, 
open, leafy racemes, of a deep yellow colour, with a few green veitis 
at the base, and the keel sulphur-coloured. Its delicate habit, shining 
green leaves, and numerous pretty yellow blossoms, render it a very 
desirable plant for the greenhouse. (Figured in Bot, Mag.) 

Clematis graveolens — Heavy-.scented Traveller’s Joy. It is a 
native of Chinese Tartary and the snowy passes of western Himalaya, 
at an elevation of 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. It was dis- 
covered by Captain Miinro, who sent seeds of it to England. It is in 
the Royal Gardens of Kew, and blooms throughout the summer 
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months. The flowers arc yellow, tinged witli green. It is an ever- 
green woody creeper, forming a bushy cover, like others of the genus, 
and is quite hardy. It is very suitable for the covering of a trellis, or 
to be trained against a wall. (Figured in BoL Mag,, 4495.) 

Clianthus FORMOsus.—Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, possess this 
beautiful species. It is similar in habit to the old C. puniceus. The 
flowers are borne in axillary umbellate heads, on long footstalks. They 
are of rich crimson colour, with a large dark shining boss at the base 
of each blossom. 

CoLQUHOUNiA cocciNEA. —Scarlet flowered. Laheatcc, Bidyna- 
mia Gymnospermia, A native of Nepal. It is a tall-growing sub- 
scandent shrub. It flourislies in the open air in this country, when 
trained against a warm aspected wall. The flowers are produced in 
wliorls around the stem at the joints where the leaves proceed from. 
They are small, each about half-an-inch long, of an orange-scarlet 
colour. It bloomed profusely against a wall the latter part of summer. 
(Figured in Bot, Mag,, 4514.) 

CONOCLINIUM lANTHiNUM. — A native of Brazil ; half shrubby. 
The flowers are produced in terminal crowded corymbous heads ; the 
corolla is rose-coloured. The stigmas are very long, of a delicate 
violet colour. It belongs to the natural order Eupatoriea*. It flou- 
risiies in the greenhouse during summer, and it is very probable tliat in 
a warm situation it would flourish out in the open border tlirough the 
summer. It has bloomed at the nursery of Messrs, llollisson, of 
Tooting, in Surrey. (Figured in Bot, Mag.') 

CvPRirEDixJM Low'll. — This is a very handsome species, a stove 
perennial. Tlie flowers arc borne in racemcw^, or sometimes singly. 
Sepals green tinged with purple .at the base; petals long, of a greenish 
yellow with purple blotches, and a violet ])urple tip at the end. It 
wais introduced by INIr. Low, of Clapton Nursery, from Borneo. It 
blooms at the end of summer. 

CAUDATUM. — The long-tailed Lady’s Slipper. A 
greeidiouse herbaceous plant from Peru ; found growing in marshy 
jdaces ne.ar Numegal, in (^uito. It has recently bloomed in the fine 
collection of Mrs. LawTence at Ealing I'ark. 

In most species the petals are very short, but in the present species 
they grow to the length of eighteen inches, forming narrow tails, which 
hanging down, wave in the wind. The sepals are nearly six inches 
long, of a greenish-yellow'. The lip (slipper-shaped) is two inches and 
a half long, of a })ale yellow', tinged and spotted with rose colour. The 
flower stem rises two feet high, and bears several flow'ers. The growth 
of the long petals is surprising, extending about eighteen inches in four 
days. (Figured in Paxtoji's Flower Garden, plate 9.) 

DirTER ACANTHUS SPECTABiLis. — Ilandsome flowered. This very 
handsome flowering species w'as discovered by Mr. Lobb on the Andes 
of Peru, and seeds were sent to Messrs. Veitcli, and the plant has 
bloomed in the stove at their nursery. It is a soft-wooded plant, 
growing tw'o feet high, and succeeds in a w'arm greenhouse. It blooms 
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freely. The blossoms have much the form of tlioso of ilie Pehinia, 
and about two inches and a lialf across, of a ricli blue purple colour. 
It propagates freely by cuttings. It is very showy and ornamental, 
and well merits a place in cither stove or greenhouse. (Figured in 
JBot, Mag,^ 4494.) 

Double white- flowered Peach. — This very pretty plant was in- 
troduced by the Horticultural Society from China, and has recently 
been in bloom. It blooms early, and is thus exposed to the casualties 
of frost, and the flowers being damaged ; but escaping such injury, it is 
a lovely plant for the shrubbery. It does well grown in a pit-frame, 
greenhouse, or conservatory, and proves to be a good plant lor 
forcing. 

Epacris htacinthifeora cANDiDissiMA.^ — The plant has the habit 
of tlie E. impressa, with flowers twice the size. It is the finest white* 
in tliis country. At IMessrs. Hendersons. 

Fitchsia nigricans. — A native of Central America, figured in Mr. 
\ an Houtte’s Flora. TJie flowers are small, each about three-cpiarters 
of an inch long. Calyx rose coloured, and petals of a deep violet. The 
leaves gro\v in whorls of three or four around the stem. It is an in- 
teresting species, and well deserves a place in the greenhouse. 

Gastrolobtum TTuoelii. — A native of the Swan Piver colony. It 
is a pretty gieenhouse shrub, bearing a profusion of its j)ea-forincd 
yellow flowers; every main shoot, as well as the branchlets, are clothed 
witli tliein, forming charming spikes of blossoms. A single flower is 
half-an-incli across. Messrs, Knight and l^erry possess tim species. 
(Figured in J3ot, Mag.) 

Grammantiies GENTIANOIDES. — A dwai’f half-hardy annual. The 
flowers are of a salmon colour, with a deei)er- coloured stain at the 
centre. They are borne in hemispherical heads, about an inch across. 
It is of the natural order Crussulacea, and very j)retty. In the liel- 
gium gardens. 

Griffinia Liboniana. — A beautiful Aniaryllidma, introduced 
from Brazil, and has bloomed in the stove at the gardens of the Horti- 
cultural Society. The flowers are produced on a scaj)e six inches Jiigh, 
of a rich ultramarine blue. It is a pretty spring ornament. 

Ilex microcarpa.— Small-fruited Holly. It has been introduced 
by Messrs. Standish and Co., and proves to be a hardy evergreen tree. 
It much resembles an evergreen Oak, having the leaves smooth on each 
side. 

Ilex cornuta. — Introduced by Mes.srs. Standish and Co. from 
North China. It is quite hardy, and a remarkably fine species. U'he 
leaves generally have three spines at the end. These fine Hollies are 
valuable introductions. 

IxoKA barbata.— Thc^Beardcd. Dr. Wallich sent this species 
from the Calcutta Botanic Garden to the lioyal Gardens of Kew, 
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Mliere it bloomed, in tlio stove, last summer. It is a fine shrubby 
j)lanr, and will grow six feet high if allowed, but it is readily grown as 
a bushy one by stopping the leads. The flowers are borne in large, 
loose, corymboiis heads, they are white and very fragrant. Each 
blossom is about an inch and a-lialf long. The flowers will contrast 
very prettily with tlie high-coloured kinds. (Figured in Bot, Mag,. 
4513.) 

Libocedhus Ciiilensis. — Messrs. Low and Co. introduced this fine 
plant from Chili. It has the habit of an Arbor Vitae, and is a fine ever- 
green tree, from tliirty to eighty feet high. It is a handsome species. 

Lir.ooEDEUs TETiiAGONA, or Juiiiperus uvifera. — A very fine ever- 
green, introduced by Messrs. Veitch from the cold southern regions of 
South Aimu'ica. It is a magnificent species, a rival for Araucaria ini- 
bricata. It grows from fifty to eighty feet high. 

Nuttallia CERASiFonMis. — Bird Cherry-like. A native of Cali- 
fornia, growing in the woods. It is a hardy shrub, two feet high. The 
flowers jire }»ro(luce(l in nodding racemes, of a greenish-white. It is in 
the garden of the Horticultural Socict}'. 

Oncidium TiiiJuLiNGUE. — A Ijalf-cliiubing species of Orchid, from 
Peru, which has been introduced into this country by Sir P, M. G. 
Egerton, Bart., M.P., of Oulton Park, in Cheshire, where it has 
recently bloomed. The flowers are of a deep chocolate brown, the 
petals and crest of the lip being edged and .spotted witli bright yellow, 

IbMEi.EA VEKstirAFFELTii. — Mr. Ayrcs, of Blackheath, possesses 
this new species. The lea^’es are lance-shaped. The blossoms are 
white, and fragrant in the evening. 

IviiODODENDKoN PoLEissoNii. — It is a half hardy tree from the 
mountains of Ceylon, being the wild tree Photlodenciron of the Cinga- 
lese Hills, and it difiers mnch from the other Indian tree Rhododen- 
drons, the li'nves ])eiiig broad and short, whilst those of the latter are 
narrow and long. Mr. Booth, ganlener to Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., 
?rl.P., describes it as follows in Paxtoifls Flower Garden for May, 
wlicre a line figure of it is given. “ This is now in great beauty in the 
open border (in Cornwall), and proves to be a very fine thing, far sur- 
passing, in iny opinion, the old Rhododendron arboreum, or any of the 
numerous hybrid productions that have originated from it. The head 
of flowers is round and compact ; they are of a rosy-red, with an 
orange blotch on the upper segment. A single flower is near two inches 
across. 

Tiie plant has been growing in the open air in Sir C. Lemon's 
garden for several years, and not in the least injured by the severity of 
winter. Dr. Lindley remark.^, there are now the fidlowing five distinct 
races of Indian Rhododendrons ; — I'lie old Scarlet Tree Rhododeiidron 
(R. arborea), having rich blood-red flowers, long flat leaves, silvery 
underneath ; it is doubtful whether there^be a white variety. The 
Cinnamon Tree Rhododendron (R. cinnamomeum), leaves long, flat, 
deep green, wrinkled and narrow, covered beneath with a coarse, 
shaggy, rusty wool. The Bearded Tree Rhododendron (R. barba- 
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turn) ; Messrs. Loddiges have disposed of some of this some years ago ; 
but it is little known. It has remarkable coarse stiff hairs on the leaf 
stalks. The Campanulate llliododendron (R. campaiiulata, bell- 
shaped), broad flat leaves, heart-shaped at the base, and short stellate 
rusty down. The Ceylon llliododendron (R. Rollissonii). 

Veronica Formosa. — Handsome Speedwell. It is a native of Van 
Diemen’s Land, where it inhabits Mount Wellington. It is a shrubby 
plant growing two or three feet high, erect and bushy. The flowers 
are produced in terminal lacemous spikes, of a bright and deep pur- 
plish-blue. It is a very neat growing evergreen plant. It blooms 
profusely in the greenliouse ; but a plant was trained to an eastern 
aspected wall out of doors, and it bloomed freely, enduring the winter 
unprotected. It deserves a place either in the greenhouse or out of 
doors. (Figured in Hot, Mag.^ 4612.) 

Wakrea Linoeniana. — A beautiful orcliidea', Avliich has bloomed 
in Messrs. Hendersons’ collection. Sepals and petals long, of a creamy 
w'liite, and lilac. Labelluin lilac streaked nith purple, and a yellow 
eye. (Figured in Hot, Mag.) 


A FEW HINTS UPON THE PROPAGATION OF 
VARIOUS PLANTS. 

BY G. C. H. 

The Crown Imperial usually sends off sufficient young bulbs to 
supersede the necessity of more attention, therefore wliat 1 am about 
to mention may be practised for the curiosity of the fact. I have no 
doubt of all professed gardeners being aware of the circumstance, but 
it is not for them I write, although people constantly derive pleasure 
from seeing matters familiar to themselves noticed by others. 

At the season of rest, damage in any way a bulb of Crown Imperial, 
Hyacinth, Tulip, or Inly, and instead of flowering the following 
season, a number of young bulbs will be formed. Some years ago 1 
witnessed my gardener digging up some yellow Crown Imperials at 
Midsummer, when the foliage was dead ; and there was one large bulb 
which had not flowered, but had sent off twenty- four young bulbs, 
eight being good-sized ones, fit for flowering the next year ; I found 
that the old bulb had been pierced through the crown with a fork, 
w'hich had damaged it. 

Lilium Longiflokum may be raised in abundance without any of 
the roots or seeds ; and this is to be done by taking some of the stems 
which are not strong enough for flowering, and cutting them into little 
pieces with only one leaf attached to each, and planting them thickly 
in a pot of sand, constantly kept moist, and in a gentle heat. 1 have 
not yet succeeded in this way with the L. lancifolium, but intend 
trying again this summer. The splendid new lilies may be readily in- 
creased by breaking ofl‘ a few of the scales from the outside of the bulb, 
and planting them in any light soil, protecting them from the frost 
during winter. 
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Any one may try this with the common Turk’s-cap Lily, by digging 
some up in the autumn, breaking them up, and planting again in the 
open ground without any particular care. 

Caiinations may be easily raised by pipings ; take three joints, pull 
off the lower leaves, and cut close to the joint, and then cut through 
the middle for about a quarter of an inch, and keep the sides separate 
by a little earth, and plant under a handlight. 

( Gloxinias may be raised from single leaves cut off at any part of the 
stalk, and kept in a bottle of water ; but a very much better way when 
the oi)portunity offers, is to take a good large cutting of two or three 
joints which will flower in tlie course of the summer as well as the old 
plant. This latter plan is equally applicable to the Achimenes. 

The Euythkixa ought to be much more generally cultivated than 
it is. My method for propagation is as follows : — I take up the old 
})lants out of the garden in October or November, pot them, and as 
winter advances cut them down to within six inches or so of the pot ; 
water once or twice during the winter; in the spring cut them still 
lower, and place in the melon-pit, and try to make them throw up from 
underneath, by rubbing off' the buds from the upper stem as they 
a]>pear; then when the young shoots have grown up to eight or ten 
inches, which will be early in June, 1 turn the plant out of the pot, 
and let it fall on the ground so as to shake off* all the earth, and the 
] oot being divided with a strong knife ; potted again, and put into a 
frame for ten days or a fortnight, by which time they are good plants, 
well rooted. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF TULIPS. 

IN LETTEBS TO A FRIEND, 

Letter U. 

Deau Sir, — In accordance with your request, I now continue my 
cuminunicatioiis on this subject. You will bear in mind that my last was 
in answer to your question, if 1 had ever made any’^ experiments in the 
cultivation of Tulips, and concluded with a list of Byblomens that had 
gained i)iizes during the last three years in the north. Your next 
question shall now have my attention, viz., are they raising seedlings 
ill the north that are likely to become standard dowers with culti- 
vators ? Udiis is the most difficult question I have had to answer ; my 
means of gaining information has not been so extensive as I could wish, 
still it is a subject that has engaged my attention, and the information 
1 have gained is at your service. 

It ajipears there has been a person in the north, who has gained con- 
siderable notoriefy, and may be called the Clarke of the north ; he has 
raised a large quantity of seedlings ; they are here called ‘‘ The Chel- 
lestan Seedlings they have been dispersed into a great many grower’s 
liands ; they were let out under numbers in the breeder state. These 
numbers have got changed, which has caused considerable confusion, 
and I much fear that, like Clarke’s breeders, they will be broken under 
many names. 
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I have seen some of these seedlings, indeed at one meeting tliat I 
attended there was a good sprinkling, and some of them pleased me 
much ; several were splendid things, and many of them will become 
standard flowers; there are many of excellent qualities, and in their 
strains will not be surpassed in the south. You will find in tlic lists 
appended to these letters, that a number have been broken, and are 
becoming popular in the north. I heard a short time since of a young 
grower asking an old one, if he had ever seen a bloom of Salvator 
liosa, if he had, tlie Chellestan seedlings would drop into insignificance ; 
the answer lie gave was, that he had both seen and grown Salvator 
Hosa, and lie was certain that some of tliese seedlings would bo equal, 
if not superior to that flower. In this opiiiion 1 must coincide, for from 
what I have seen and heard of these seedlings, I am inclined to tiiink 
that many of them will be as good as Salvator Rosa, and tliis is saying 
a great deal, as it is a good tiling. From the raiser of this flower, the 
late Mr. Charles Brown (wlio was the most iiersevering and enthu- 
siastic cultivator of his clay), 1 gained my first rudiments of tulip 
growing ; we were neighbours ami friends. Near the middle of his 
nursery was a quickset hedge more than a quarter of a mile in length, 
and on each side of this hedge was planted most years two rows of his 
breeder tulips, (which gave rise to the remark of Mr. Glenny in one of 
his papers, some years ago, of Tulips by the mile). Walking one day 
with him down this hedge, I was struck with a fine Rose flower, to 
which I called bis attention ; he told me it was a new broke thing that 
season, and he had named it Salvator Rosa. INly answer was, it was 
worthy of its name : it came out in his printed catalogue for that 
season at 50/. On going over liis bed the next year, I inquired for 
this flower, when he informed me that the root Iiad rotted, but he had 
broke a very fine Byblomen, quite as good a flowcir, which must take 
its place; this was the origin of Salvator Rosa. 

Mr. John Slater, of Clieetham-hill, ncjar this town, lias been very 
successful in raising seedlings ; he has been for some years crossing 
different varieties, and saving seed to a large extent, and now possesses 
a large stock of breeders which are very fine, displaying good qualities, 
and every year rewards him with some good breaks, and some fine 
flowers. There are a great many persons, with whose names I am not 
familiar, who are doing the same, and in a few years when these good 
things increase, there will be a large quantity of sterling flowers ema- 
nating from the north, that will be able to stand side by side with those 
raised in the south, and it is ray confirmed opinion that a few years 
more will bring tJie Tulip to a greater perfection than it has ever yet 
attained. 

So much for the northern seedlings. 

In answer to your question about eight petals, the cause and tlie 
cure, I think the probable cause is an over-growth of root; some 
Tulips are more apt to come so than others. I recollect once a friend 
sending me a dozen roots, with a fine name attached ; the bulbs were 
the size of large onions, it was intimated they were middle row 
flowers. They came up very strong, and most of them had three 
blooms on the stem, and many of the blooms with eight petals ; they 
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wore sucli ^oarse unwieldy things, that I gave them to some flower- 
growing cottagers, but never heard of their following the progeny of 
Typlion again, and assuming their three-headed monster shape, I 
would advise that when these overgrowths Iiappen, to let the bulb ripen 
the seed pod, which will have a tendency to prevent it another season ; 
another good plan is, wlien you see enough of the bloom bud, and find 
there will be eight petals, to break off the bud about half way down 
the stem, and tlie root will most likely break out into offsets, which in 
a season or so, will make nice blooming bulbs. 

Ill a corner of your last respects, 1 see you ask — If you save seed, 
liow long will it be before you may expect some broken flowers? 
From a young and ardent beginner this is a very natural question, but 
here allow me to remind you of the old saying, ‘‘ Patience is a virtue.” 
You will need a little. “ Rome was not built in a day.” It will be 
some years before the bull) will arrive at a blooming state, and then in 
all probability it will come a plain colour, or what are termed breeders, 
and generally takes some years more before it breaks, or becomes what 
are called here ‘‘ rectified flowers.” I have grown some of Clarke’s 
breeders ten years before they have broken ; I have been told by some 
growers, that they have grown breeders twenty years before they have 
got a broken flower ; 1 would advise that they be allowed to mature 
their seed-pod every year, and tliat their position in the garden be 
changed every year. As change of soil lias a tendency to make them 
strike out into colour, I think a good plan w^ould be to plant them five 
in a clump, in all parts of the borders of your garden, say four to eight 
inches ajiart, and one in the middle thus — 
the probable chance of a break is 10 to 1 this ^ ^ 

way, than if jilanted in a bed in one kind of soil ; 
and if a fine strain should appear, it would be 
easy to cover it from the weather. I think I 
liave now^ done with your questions, and time I ^ 
had. I hope they are all answered to your satis- 
faction, if not, you must take the wdll for tlie deed. Allow’ me to say, 
I wish you every success. I annex a list of Ilizard I'ulips that have 
gained prizes during the last tliree years at tlie northern meetings. 

Yours truly, 

Manchester, Dahl. 

P.S. — I h.ave just been informed tliat there w ill be a meeting at some 
])nblic ])lace in Manchester, in May next, (1850,) at w hich it is expected 
w ill be exhibited a large quantity of new and good tulips from all parts 
of the country ; I am looking forward to a treat ; if any are w orth 
remark, you shall hear from me again. 


CULTURE OF ERICAS. 

Many of our readers have seen the splendid specimens of Ericas exhi- 
bited at the shows held at Chiswick, Regent’s Park, and Surrey Zoo- 
logical Gardens, by Messrs. Fairbairn, of Clapham, near London. 
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The following are particulars in cultivation which Mr. James Fairbairn 
recommends, and considered essential to a successful raising of this 
lovely tribe of plants ; — 

Soil , — Obtain it from a locality where the common wild Heath 
grows luxuriantly. Take the turfy portion, but do not go deeper than 
four inches. Obtain it during the summer season, and lay it up in a 
piled heap, and it will be fit for use the following year. 

Potting , — Cut the pile down similar to what is done with a hay- 
stack ; an old hay-knife is suitable, as it does not disarrange the other 
part of the heap. Chop it well together, and rub it with the hands, 
which is far preferable to sifting, as it leaves the fibrous vegetable 
portion in it. To tljis add one-fifth part of fine white sand. In re- 
potting he recommends such a remove at once, as a plant from a four- 
inch diameter pot to a nine-inch one, using plenty of broken potsherds, 
and with larger plants pieces of sandstone, pebbles, &c. In potting, 
care is taken that the fresh soil is well pressed down around the ball to 
fix the plant securely. In watering particular care is taken that at 
each time a sufficiency is given, not merely to moisten an inch or two 
at the top, and all the lower portion of the ball be (piite dry, but to 
moisten all the ball. There are some kinds which have a tendency to 
become long legged, and have scarce any side shoots. To have these 
form bushy plants, the leading shoots require to be stopped once every 
season, doing it just before the plant pushes in the spring. By a little 
attention at the proper time nice bushy plants are obtained. 


ON BEDDING PLANTS. 

BY A NOBLIJMAN^S iXOWEB GJUIBENEB, NEAR LONDON. 

May being the proper time for putting out into beds what are usually 
termed bedding plants^ I forward a few' remarks upon some of the best 
for that purpose. 

Pelargoniums (Geraniums, generally termed Scarlets, but which 
now include scarlet, rose, pink, crimson, salmon, cherry, and other 
varying colours). — Compacluin, Punch, Judy, Tom Thumb, Frogmore, 
Shrubland, Vivid, Surpass, Tom Thumb, Huntsman, Victoria, Ingram’s 
Dwarf, King, Prospect or Pre-eminent, Pink Nosegay, New Globe, 
Cooi)erii, Lucia rosea, Venus Blush, Koyal Dwarf, and Queen. All 
the above are of dwarf habit, free bloomers, and comprise all the shades 
of the colours above enumerated ; and persons not j)ossessing them 
may safely leave a selection to a nurseryman if required. Nothing 
exceeds these fine flowers for bedding. 

Fancy Pelargc?iiums , — Several of these have lately been mentioned 
in the March Number of this Magazine by a correspondent; I, there- 
fore, omit the names in this jdace. They are very beautiful in beds, 
having a good sandy soil ; peat, loam, and vegetable mould suit. 

Bouvardius , — These are a lovely tribe of trumpet-shaped flowers, 
red, scarlet, and yellow. TJiey are very handsojne ; when planted 
closely have a charming appearance, growing a foot high. 

Alstrcemerias , — ^These comprise plants which grow from half a-foot 
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to three, and may be arranged so as to form a cone. I had a small 
round bed last season in fine display. It contained omnge, white, dark 
velvet and white, rose, yeJlow, and pink-coloured kinds. 

Cupheas, — The C. platycentra is a charmiiig plant ; its beautiful 
red flowers tipped with white in such profusion are very ornamental. 
The C. strigulo&a, with its yellow, green, and red flowers, is very 
pretty. It grows erect, and does well for the centre of the bed and 
the other kind around it. 

Anagallis, — The blue Compactum is a most profuse bloomer, and 
grows half a foot to a foot high. Brewerii is a fine large blue, grows 
a foot high or more. Grandiflora, with its fine orange-red flowers, is 
also very showy, growing a foot high. All beautiful. 

Lobelias, — The fine upright growing kinds of crimson, scarlet, 
white, lilac, red, purple, and pink colours are alike handsome, always 
admired. The dwarf ])rostrate kinds, as L. erinus, erinus lucida, 
lucida compacta, erinoides, &c., form a neat edging to the others. 
They bloom profusely. 

Alonsoas. — Their beautiful spikes of scarlet flowers are very showy. 
The erect-growing Articifolia does well for the centre, and the 
3 ncisa -grandiflora around it. 

Heliotropiuins, — The Voltaireanum, with its deep blue flowers, is 
very pretty ; the bed should be planted full, as it is not so rampant as 
tlie other kinds in its growth. Triomph de Leigh has immense heads 
of white flowers, and, grown in a sandy loam and vegetable mould, 
blooms very freely. The old Grandiflorum, with its bluish-white 
flowers, is known so well, I need not recommend it more. 

Ancmo7ie Japonica, — This is a beautiful bedding plant, blooming 
from July to November ; grows half a-yard high, and its fine rose- 
coloured flowers are particularly showy at the latter part of the season. 

Pentstemons, — There are many fine kinds, which answer admirably, 
and bloom profusely. Cloasii, scarlet outside, pure white inside, is 
most charming. Gigantea elegans, with its brilliant crimson flowers, 
very showy. Cliandlerii, with its neat rosy-red, is very pretty ; it is 
of a dwarf shrubby habit. The fine blues, as difl’usus, ovatus, pubes- 
cens, and speciosus, are alike beautiful, profuse bloomers, and very neat. 

Roses, — Mr. Cox, of the Durdham Down Nursery, has given a list of 
Hoses, that answer admirably for grouping in this style of cultivation. 
Tlie following kinds are what he enumerates, and which we extract from 
the “ Magazine of Botany.” Such miglit be obtained in pots, and 
supply for the present season’s bloom. 

Hybrid Perpetual, — Baronne Prevost, bright rose; Dr. Marx, 
carmine; Duchess of Sutherland, mottled-rose; Geant de Batailles, 
brilliant crimson ; La Heine, glossy-rose ; Madame Laffay, bright 
crimson ; Standard of Marengo, brilliant crimson ; William Jesse, 
lilac- crimson. 

Bourbon. — Bouquet de Flora, carmine ; Compte d’Eu, bright car- 
mine ; Enfant d’Ajacio, scarlet-crimson ; George Cuvier, rosy-crimson ; 
Grand Capitaine, fiery scarlet ; Pierre de St. Cyr, glossy rose ; Queen, 
fawn colour ; Souchet, purple-carmine ; Souveiiier de la Malmaison, 
white with fawn centre. 
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China, — Archduke Charles, light rose ; Clara Sylvain, pure white ; 
Eugene Beauharnois, bright lake; Mrs. Bosanquet, creamy-white. 

Tea-scented. — Adam, rosy-blush ; Compte de Paris, creamy-blush ; 
Devoiiiensis, cream with butt' centre ; Elise Suavage, cream Avitli orange 
centre; Safrano, dee)) fawn. 

Noisette . — Aimie Yibert, ])ure white; Narcisse, pale lemon; Ne 
plus Ultra, creaniy-wliite ; Oj)hirie, bright gold and salmon. 

The above will bloom till frost arrest them. None of the kindi: 
produce the green centres which some others are subject to. lie re- 
commends a bed of a sort, and contrasting tlie colours as distinctly a^ 
possible to produce the best effect. 

C(dceolanas, — Tlie amplexicaulis is a fine kind, grows two feet 
liigh, and if the plant is ))roperly managed, by pruning in, sto])i)ing 
the leading slmots, it forms a fine bushy one. 'I'iie flowers are of the 
more globe-shaped, large, and a beautiful primrose yellow colour. If 
allowed, it rises two feet high, but by stopping the leads, it will bloom 
freely at any height desired. The 0. integrifolia is more woody, and 
the flowers of a deeper colour, also of a less size, b\it are ))roduced in 
vast profusion. It is a fine species. C. viscosissima, is of a sulphur- 
yellow colour, and beautiful. Tlie Kentish Hero is a strong grower, 
and blooms freely. The flowers are of a bronzy-red and orange 
colour. It blooms admirably in the o])en air. There are some others 
of the slirubby class, w'itli flowers of the follou ing colours, viz., a rich 
crimson, purple, velvet, and orange. 

Dianthus refulgens is a splendid thing for a bed. Tlie flowers 
are of the richest crimson, and rise about a foot high. It blooms from 
May to the end of the season. There are a number of beautiful vai ie- 
ties of the old well-known Indian Pink, having double flowers, that 
are admirable for a bed of dwarf flowers. A fine assortment has b(‘en 
raised by the continenial gardeners, and which have Ixien sent over to 
this country. Some with single flowers, too, are truly elegant in 
stripes and spots. 

Fuchsias. — I scarcely need to do more tlian just name this very 
charming family of flowers, as admirable bedding plants. The slender- 
growing kinds, such as the old E. gracilis, splendens, Thompsonia, 
elegans, formosa elegans, micropliylla, globosa major, coccinea, bacil- 
laris, nmltiflora, and similar habited ones, do the best; tlieir wiry 
brandies throw out the flowers to full view, and, hanging so grace- 
fully, are admired by all beholders. Every flower garden ought to 
have tliese cliarming ornaments. 

Hydrangeas, — I'liese are noble flowers for a bed ; the bine, in 
contrast with the rose-coloured, are very jiretty. I’lie best way to 
manage this is to have the plants in pots, and forward them in a frame 
or greenhouse, till it is seen they are certain to have heads of bloom. 
This being ascertained, turn them out into the bed. If it be desired 
to have an early flowering bed, that can be easily provided for, and a 
succession of later blooming )>lants be afterwards plunged in between 
the first ones, or when the others fade, take them up and fill in with a 
fresh supply, 

Mesemhryanthcnmm tricolor, — This makes a bed of truly beau- 
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liful dwarf flowering plants. They require to have full sun to expand 
their lovely blossoms ; they require a rich loam and a sprinkling 
of lime rubbish. The flowers are of a pur])le and white, with a dark 
eye. coccineiiin, red flowers; M. micans, sliining scarlet; and M. 
speciosum, rosy crimson, also do well in beds, in a sod as above 
named. 

Ojuilis Boweii , — Tliis is a charming plant for a bed, when the 
flowers are required to be from six inches to a foot high. Tliey bloom 
beautifully up to October. 

Oxalis Liitca is also a fine plant ; its bright golden-yellow flowers 
are very sliowy. 

Bvtumns , — So mmierous are the varieties we now have, that they 
can be had of many shades of colour. They should be planted where 
they can have the benefit of a free air. P. model, a rich purple with 
a light eye, makes a fine bed, but the branches should be pegged down. 
P. beaute supreme, flowers purj)le, large, and showy. Each of the 
varieties of so numerous a family, are handsome, and make a pretty 
show. Thin away all luxuriant shoots, which soon repays. 

Phlox ])r(nnmo)}(lii . — Kow there are numerous varieties of this 
charming flow(‘r, all of which are handsome, and succeed well in a 
compost of equal parts of loam, peat, and leaf-mould, and a slight 
covering over the surface of the bed, between the plants, is essential to 
success in hot weather. J have it done with Jieat moss, which is kept 
at its place with small sticks pricked in. Jf the soil become much 
heated by hot sun, the plants soon die. The variety Leopoldina has 
very })retty deep ])iiik flowers, with a clear white centre. It is parti- 
cularly handsome, and one of the best for flourishing in the open bed. 
It merits a place in every flower gardei), as does the variety P. oculata, 
white with violet eye. Phlox depressa is a fine plant for a bed; 

the flowers are of a ilch rosy-purple colour, produced in profusion, 
and bI(»oms from the mitldle of JMay to the end of summer. The plant 
is of stirt’ vigorous growth, about a foot high. It is an hybrid variety, 
raised between one of the hard)" perennial kinds and P. Drunimondii. 

Silene Sh(ffjiii . — This is a beautiful little hardy herbaceous 
]>lant, growing about six inches high, forming a carpet of its folhige 
and pretty bright purple flowers, each flower an incli across. It con- 
tinues in bloom from May to the cud of summer; and for a bed of 
dwarf flowers, it is a valuable and elegant plant. 

The subject will be continued in your next number. 


I)IPECTIOIs\S FOR GROWING WINDOW PLANTS. 

A FEW young men, resident at the village of Cow Cross, near 
Stockport, have established (in couuexiou with a Sunday-school) a 
society for encouraging a taste for gardening ; and in order to promote 
the culture of n'lndow have drawn u]) the following direc- 

tions, wliicli we g’ladly insert, and iiope it may induce others to follow 
so laudable au example 
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Give a free supply of air every day, except in very frosty weather. 

Water your plants as they require it ; which will be about once a-day 
in summer, but in winter much less frequently. In summer, the even- 
ing is the best time for watering ; in winter, the morning. 

Never let your pots stand in water. It is a good plan to fill the 
saucers about two-thirds full of small pebbles or coarse gravel, on 
which to place the pots. 

Keep your plants near the glass, and in a window where they will 
receive the direct rays of the sun. 

Do not turn your plants often, or the stems will become weak and 
sickly. 

Put your plants out of doors occasionally when it rains, and water 
them overhead at least once a- week. Keep the leaves perfectly free 
from dirt. 

Allow all your plants a season of rest in winter, by giving them very 
little water, and keeping them in a cool place; taking care, however, 
to protect them from frost. Those which are required for flowering 
very early in spring, may be kept growing in winter. 

Always use rain water for watering your plants, and let it 'stand in 
the same room with them an hour or two before using it. 

Keep your jdants free from insects ; tobacco smoke destroys the 
green-fly instantly. 

Keep the outsides of your pots as clean as possible, and never paint 
them. The common earthenware pots are the best. Stir the soil at 
the tops of the pots occasionally, and train the plants as they grow. 
Kemove dead leaves and flowers as they appear. 

Geraniums, Petunias, Verbenas, ami some other plants, are a))t to 
become straggling in their growtii. To prevent this, pinch off the 
ends of the shoots occasionally, which will induce them to tlirow out 
.side branches. 

Repot wdien necessary, taking care that the new pots are quite clean 
and dry. Put a handful of broken earthenware, in small pieces, at 
the bottom of each pot, and above it a layer of mos.s or rough turfy 
mould, to ensure drainage. If the roots are matted together, looseis 
them before repotting. 

When your plants become too large, raise young ones from cuttings, 
taking care to cut them off just below a joint. Remove a few of the 
lower leaves, and plant the cuttings in sandy soil ; they will soon strike 
root in the spring and summer months. 

If you can conveniently do so, let plants which flower in winter and 
spring stand out of doors during the summer months. 

A soil suitable for most window plants is one coni])Osed of three 
parts light fibrous turfy soily from the surface of a jjasture, and one 
\»art thoroughly rotten sfahle <{*11155, with river or brook sand in siifli- 
cient quantity to niiow of water passing freeiy through the soil. If 
peat can be obtained, a quantity of it can he added equal lo the pro- 
portion of dung recommended to be employed. This soil should lie in 
a heap some time before it is used, and should not be crumbled too 
fine. A few lumps of charcoal mixed with tlie soil prove very bene- 
ficial to most plants. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION, 

HELD AT THE GARDENS, CHISWICK, ON SATURDAY, MAY 18. 

In our remarks on tlie Exliibitions which took place at these gardens 
last year, we stated that in the immense number of plants shown, there 
was scarcely an ill-grown specimen presented. Not only were the 
plants of healthy appearance, but in profuse bloom, displaying the 
highest state of excellent cultivation, and that it certainly did appear 
no advance upon it could be made. Plants may be shown larger, but 
not in a better state of management. These remarks equally apply to 
the entire collection presented at the meeting just held. We have not 
space in our present number to give the entire descriptive particulars 
of the plants shown, and must reserve them for a future one. 

The following New Plants were shown ; and foremost was the 
Queen of Aquatics, Victoria Regia; a flower and two leaves 
(one inverted so as to exhibit the under side to ^ iew) from Mr. Paxton, 
gardener to the Duke of Devonshire; who also presented a landscape, 
representing the manner of growth of the plant in its native waters. 
A flower and leaf of the same plant was shown by Mr. Ivison, gardener 
to the Duke of Northumberland at Sion House gardens, near Brentford. 

By Messrs. Veitch. Mhadodc7idron jasmine fiora {flasnnne-^owered). 
It is a greenhouse evergreen plant, with long narrow petalled, waxy, 
white flowers, very fragrant. 

By Mr. Stanley. Iloi'ea^ a new species, in the way of II. Celsii, 
but of much better habit, more bushy, and a better bloomer. 

By Messrs, Standish and Noble. Vihurnam plicafum, a shrub 
bearing a profusion of large balls of white flowers. It is a native of 
Japan, and was first imported by the Horticultural Society. It is a very 
valuable acquisition. 

By Messrs. Veitch. Stytidimn ciliare ; the flowers pale yellow*, with 
fringed edges ; very pretty. And Dendohrium transparem ; the 
flowers are pink and white ; very handsome. Also Bolbophyllum 
Lobbii, spotted and marked with buff ; a Cielogyne, Pimelea Reipper- 
giana, and Bossiiea Hendersonii. 

llhodadendron formosuni ; a fine specimen w as sent by Mr. Edmonds^ 
from Cliiswdck House gardens. The flowers are white, stained and 
spotted in the upper petals with yellow. They are fragrant, too. 

Pelargoniums— (New seedlings). By Mr. Hoyle. Oeellata ; a 
rosy-pink, having a very distinct deep crimson spot on each petal ; very 
beautiful, and good form. 

Incotnparahlc (1849 seedling). By Mr. Beck. The colour is fine,, 
a rich dark scarlet with a large velvet blotch on the upper petals. The* 
margin w’as slightly notched, but very probably it is not always so. 

JJiana (1849). Upper petals, a large clouded spot, edged oIT with 
crimson ; llie lower ones a flesh colour, with a slight spot of crimson on 
each. The upper petals had a somewhat wavy surface. 

No. 1, Mr. Beck’s. Upper petals, a large velvet clouded blotchy 
edged off with crimson; low^er, rose veined with crimson; centre^ 
white. The edges of upper petals a little wavy, but otherwise superb. 

Purpurea, Mr. Beck’s. Upper petals, a dark clouded blotch, edged 
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olF with crimson ; lower, purple with a darker spot on each ; fine 
form. 

Collections. New varieties, in 8-iiieli pots. 1st, Mr. Cock of 
Chiswick— Salamander, Pictum, Centurion, Kosaniond, Mont Blanc, 
and Mars ; 2nd, Mr. Ilobinson, gardener to J. Simpson, Esq. — Forget- 
me-not, Gulielma, Oiion, Armada, Negress, and Pearl; 8rd, Mr. 
Stains, Middlesexqdace, New-road — Alonzo, Pearl, Negress, Lalla 
Kookh, Forget-me-not, and Gulielma. Nurserymen : 1st, Mr. Dobson, 
gardener to Mr. Beck — Cuyp, Mont Blanc, Bosamond, Gulielma, and 
Emily; 2nd, Mr. Gaines — ■Rosamond, Aspasia, Mrs. Beck, Juliana, 
Armada, and Duke of Northumberland. Old kinds in 11-inch pots: 
1st, Mr. Cock — Rosamond, Salamander, Bertha, Forget-me-not, Pearl, 
and Orion ; 2nd, Mr. Parker, Roehampton — Orion, Zanzummiin, 
Forget-ine-not, Pearl, Negress, and Rosy Circle.. Niirser 5 "men : In 
this class Mr. Gaines was the only competitor, llis plants were insuf- 
ficiently in bloom. 

Fancy Pelargoniums. 1st, Mr. Robinson — Anais, Queen Superb, 
Statuiski, Jenny Lind, Fairy Queen, and Empress ; 2nd, Mr. Stains — 
Yeatmaiiianum grandiflornm. Nymph, La Belle Africana, Madame 
INIiellez, Statuiski, and ( Jneeii ; 3rd, Mr, Gaines — Madame Miellez, 
Elegans, Jenny Lind, Anais, Madame Rosati, Odorata, and Magnifica. 
Mr. Ambrose had Statuiski, Anais, Lady Rivers, Ibrahim Pacha, 
Duchess (rAumale, and Picturata. IMr. Moseley also had six varieties, 
but they were not different from the above. 

Azaleas were numerous, large, and fine, and they made, as tliey 
always do at the May show, a striking dis[)Iay. Two excellent collec- 
tions of twelve j)laiits were produced ; one from Mrs. Lawrence, of 
bailing Park ; the other from Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobiis, 
Bart. It is difficult to say which of these groups was tlie best ; ]\Ir. 
Green’s plants were better flowered tiian those of IMrs. Lawrence, but 
they were all, or nearly all, trained “ to a face,” w hile tliose from 
Ealing Park were alike bushy on all sides. They consisted of coronata, 
optima, praestantissima, Gledstancsi, double red, Chinese yellow, varie- 
gata, Lawreiiceana, lateritia, exquisita, magiiifiora, and Rawsonii. 
Mr. Green had a fine plant of exquisita, iiidica alba, triumphans, late- 
ritia, Chinese yellow, prsestantissima, variegata, Gledstancsi, optima, 
and rosea punctata. Mr. Lane, of Great Berkhampstead, sent inclica 
alba, double purple, magniflora, optima, Leucomegista, niirabilis, 
double red, Brouglitouii, grandis, triumphans, picturata, and punctata. 
Groups of six plants were furnished by Messrs. Frazer, Carson, and 
Bruce. Among these we remarked, optima, variegata, sinensis, vSmitliii, 
coccinea, exquisita, lateritia, Gledstancsi, prsestantissima, speciosissima, 
and splendens. 


FUBNS GROWN IN WAIWIAN CASES. 

BY CLWCUS. 

1 iTAVE^oticed with much pleasure that there are advances makimr 
now-a-days in the culture of this charming tribe of plants, especially 
by the ladies ; and as they can be grown in rooms, in Wardian glas\s 
cases, every large sitting-room can be enlivened by them. Tlie fol- 
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lowing descriptive list of the most suitable and ornamental, I extract 
from the Magazine of Botany^ which will be a guide to purchasers. 

Most of the following sorts mentioned are to be obtained without 
much difficulty : — 

Polypodium Dryopteris, — Bright green, delicate, and pretty ; fronds 
nearly triangular in outline, annual; height four to eight inches; 
caudex creeping. 

Polypodium vulgare camhricum, — Evergreen ; fronds broadly lance- 
shaped, with a kind of fringed margin ; height six to ten inches ; 
caudex creeping. 

Allosorus crispus. — Very elegant, parsley-like ; fronds almost tri- 
angular in outline, annual ; height four to six inches ; caudex tufted. 

Lastrea Oreopteris . — A sweet-scented Fern ; fronds lance-shaped in 
outline, annual ; height one and a-half to two or three feet ; caudex 
tufted. 

Lastrea Filix-mas. — One of the commonest, but a very elegant 
Fern ; fronds lance-shaped in outline, annual ; height two to three feet ; 
caudex tufted. 

Lastrea rigida. — Very elegant ; fronds lance-shaped in outline, 
annual ; height one to two feet ; caudex tufted. 

Lastrea Fcenisecii. — Very elegant and compound ; fronds nearly 
triangular in outline, annual ; height one to two feet ; caudex tufted. 

Polystkdium Loncliitis. — Very rigid and holly -like, evergreen ; 
fronds narrowly lance-shaped in outline ; height six inches to one foot ; 
caudex tufted. 

Polystichum angularc, — Very elegant and graceful, sub-evergreen ; 
fronds broadly lance-shaped, drooping ; height two to three feet ; 
caudex tufted. 

Cystopteris fragilis, — Very delicate and pretty ; fronds lance-shaped 
ill outline, annual ; height six to ten inches ; caudex tufted. There 
are several varieties, all of which are very interesting. 

Athyrium Filix-femina. — The Lady Fern, one of the most elegant ; 
fronds lance-shaped in outline, drooping, annual ; height one to three 
feet ; caudex tufted. There are several varieties, of which one is like 
a dwarf-curled parsley, but the most elegant has tasselled pinnee. 

Asplenmm Adiautum-7iigrum, — Evergreen and glossy ; fronds elon- 
gate, triangular in outline ; height six inches to a foot ; caudex tufted. 

Asplcnium marmum, — Evergreen and glossy, dense in its habit ; 
fronds lance-shaped in outline ; height six to ten inches ; caudex 
tufted. 

Aspleiiium Trichomanes, — Evergreen, with black wiry stalks ; fronds 
very narrow ; height about six inches ; caudex tufted. 

Ceterach officinarum. — Evergreen ; fronds lance shaped in outline, 
green above, scurfy beneath ; height about four inches ; caudex 
tufted. 

Scolopendrium vulgare crispum. — Evergreen and very distinct in 
appearance ; fronds narrow lance-shaped, undivided, the margins 
crisped ; height, eight inches to a foot ; caudex tufted. 

Adiantum Capillus-veneris * — Evergreen, and very elegant and dis- 
tinct ; fronds irregular, but somewhat ovate in outline, the little wedge- 

VoL. xviii. No. 42. — N.S, ^ 
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shaped leaflets attached by fine wiry stalks ; height, about six inches ; 
caudex tufted. 

JBleclmum Spicant , — A very elegant and distinct Fern ; fronds nar« 
rowly lance-shaped in outline, annual ; height, one foot or more ; cau- 
dex tufted. 

Trichomams radicans . — Delicately transparent, and very beautiful 
when seen in a vigorous state ; fronds either triangular-ovate or lance- 
shaped, drooping ; height six inches ; caudex creeping. 

Hymenophyllum Ttinhridgcnse, and H. Wilsoni {unilateralc ). — 
Moss-like, forming dense matted masses, deep dull green, and uninter- 
esting at first sight, but very beautiful on minute examination. 
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Gazaxia pavonia (Erratum, page 115 .) The petals are very 
much larger than those of the G, ringens^ of a dark orange colour, 
while the latter are of a yelloiv orange colour.^ — G. c. ii. 

Inga puecherrima. — Last summer I purchased a plant in bloom ; 
it ceased only with the approach of winter. I kept it rather dry during 
its winter rest, and in February put it into a larger pot, and placed it 
in a moderately heated small stove, and now it is in profuse bloom. 
Its splendid crimson, tliread-like, long filaments, like so many beautiful 
tassels, render it one of the most charming shrubby plants for the 
greenhouse or sitting-room that I ever saw. The foliage, too, is of the 
Acacia or ^lirnosa form, elegant and pretty. I recommend the plant 
to all admirers of flowers j)ossessing a habitation for it. — Clcricus, 

On Potting and Shifting Plants. — Much, if not the greater 
part, of the success in cultivating plants in pots depends upon a proper 
method of potting and shifting them, and this as much in the state of 
the materials employed, as in the manner of employing them. But in 
vain may soil, situation, and treatment be consonant to their natures, 
if care and attention have not been paramount in this brancli of their 
treatment. When plants are in their borders, they are in a great 
measure attended to by nature herself. But when we place them in 
pots, we give them an artificial habitation, and they then require of us 
artificial treatment to reconcile them to an abode foreign to their 
natures. 

First, the soil will, of course, be a composition suitable to the par- 
ticular plant or plants to be potted ; but of whatever it may be com- 
posed, particular care should be taken that it is not too wet nor too 
dry. If the former, it becomes, during the process of potting, a com- 
pact mass, which, contracting as it gets drier, leaves a vacuum between 
the exterior of the pot and the ball of the plant, thus allowing the free 
admission of light and air, which is, of course, anything but beneficial 
to the plant. If, on the other hand, it be too dry, it prevents, for a 
considerable time, the free passage of moisture to the roots, and it will 
often be found, especially if the plant itself is dry at the time of potting, 
that it will suffer greatly ere it receive sufficient moisture to recruit 
the evaporation of its juices. Secondly, the pots, if not new ones, 
should be scrupulously clean ; for if the advantage were nothing more 
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than the facility obtained in turning out the plant to examine or re-shift 
it, it would amply repay the trouble. But independent of this, a plant 
enjoys better health in a clean than in a dirty pot; and if no other con- 
sideration would urge to cleanliness, appearance would decide in its 
favour. Thirdly, drainage should combine two properties — to allow 
free exit to the superabundant moisture, and to prevent the entrance of 
worms; and altliough the latter object is somewhat difficult of attain- 
ment, we should seldom have to complain if plants, when placed in 
situations where worms are likely to abound, were set upon a suffi- 
ciently thick layer of cinder-ashes, or some similar material ; cinder- 
ashes, I think, claiming the preference, as we seldom see worms attempt 
to penetrate them if two inches in thickness. To allow a free jiassage 
to the superabundant moisture, let the crock covering the drain-hole 
be placed so as to form an arch, with a few smaller ones placed round 
it, covering the whole with a slight quantity of moss, sufficient to pre- 
vent the finer particles of soil being washed round the larger crock, 
which would effectually obstruct the drainage, when the soil would 
become sour and unhealthy, and, as a natural consequence, the plant 
would follow its example. Fourthly, the depth of potting should be 
regulated by the mark which nature points out, and which is always 
conspicuous in plants raised from seed ; at all events, let it not be 
placed deeper than when it receives its first remove from the cutting or 
seed-pod. To bury an inch or two of the stem of a plant is very 
injurious, although a practice of common occurrence with careless 
potting. Fifthly, in leaving a sufficient space in the pots to receive 
water, let it on no account form a kind of basin, tliat is, a hollow, 
round the stem, but let the soil round the stem be as high as the rim 
of the pot, receding gradually to a depth round the rim, agreeably to 
the size of the pot, the nature of the plant, or the situation in which it 
is to be placed. 

1 feel confident, if these few simple rules were followed, many plants 
which we now see dying, or at best barely vegetating, would be vice 
versa . — Gardener^ s Chronicle. 

CiiEiRANTiius Marshallii. (Marsliairs 'Wallflower.) — We have 
some plants in bloom of tliis very beautiful hybrid, wliich has been 
produced between the Erysimum Perofskianum and Cheiranthus och- 
roleucam. The flowers are of a rich orange-yellow, and have a 
powerful violet fragrance. No doubt but it will be as hardy as the 
common Wallflower, and as easily propagated and cultivated. It is a 
charming plant either for pots or the open border. — Co7iductor* 

On the proper mode of exhibiting Carnations, — We cannot 
see such a movement in floriculture as that proposed by Mr. Edwards, 
without regretting that there should be anything introduced that 
creates a difference of opinion ; but that man must surely be in error 
who cannot see where a difference begins ; and tlie entire responsibility 
of all divisions rests on the individual who makes the first deviation 
from established and approved rules. The great northern tujip show 
might have been a grand affair, had there been no “ split ; and on 
whom does the responsibility of this rest? On the first man who pro- 
posed an alteration in the subscription, from five shillings to ten. On 
whom will the responsibility of the worst divisioij that ever took place 
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rest, if Mr. Edwards persist in the unfloristlike withdrawal of the test 
applied ever since showing was the fashion ? Why, on Mr. Edwards. 
It is an insult to a good florist to propose that he shall show his flowers 
with a card. It is a reflection on the best florists of the day, to intro- 
duce a system that shall enable every man to mask his flowers, and 
force a good grower to hide by a card that portion of his flowers which 
it is his pride to show in health and perfection ; for notwithstanding 
the Irish language in which the eighth proposed rule is couched — not- 
withstanding it is impossible to conform to it, until a thing “covered” 
is a thing “ exposed,” we all know what it means. It does not mean 
that the pod shall be exposed, but it does mean that the card shall in 
part cover it. Let an}^ florist (we speak of those who can command a 
good bloom by their skill, and not of those who rely on numbers for 
the chances of finding enough, and who would rejoice in the toleration 
of split pods), let any florist see the various means by which cards are 
kept in their places, and say that pods can be exposed. We have seen 
the best growers, after the judges have done their work, carding the 
flowers : some cut their cards so that Vandyke springs, as it were, cover 
the best or largest portion of the pod ; others drag the stems and [)ods 
through pieces of paper ; sometliing must be done to keep the cards up 
in their places, and liide the pods, whereas the pride of a good florist 
is to show that he can get a good bloom without damaging his pod ; 
the pride of a good flower is that it shall bloom freely without burst- 
ing. What but a determination to raise two parties in the floral 
world, can be the object of changing the tests by which skill in raising 
and skill in blooming are to be recognized ? We are not prepared to 
cast a slur upon thousands of old florists M'hose lessons we respect, and 
who have always regarded the slightest tie or card as a disqualifying 
blotch ; and however much we may respect Mr. Edwards and his 
motives, we can tell him that liis proposal, which is only carrying out 
Mr. Lightbody’s, Mr. Slater’s, Mr. Barringer’s, Mr. Twitchett's, and 
twenty other growers’ notions, is popular ; but if he persists in showing 
on cards, there will be a worse split tlian ever deranged floriculture 
before, and that on him alone will rest the responsibility. That he 
will get up a show there is no doubt ; but if he, or any other grower, 
will tell us seriously that it will be half so good, or be competed at by 
half so many good florists, as it would with the old honest way of 
showing, we should contradict him with nearly forty letters from res- 
pectable florists, who thank us for the stand we have made in behalf of 
fair, open, honest simwing, and who declare that those who choose to 
create a new division in floriculture, may show by themselves. We 
have felt half inclined to publish these letters, because many are from 
men whose names would carry weight ; but we are in hopes that the 
good sense of all classes will prevail sufficiently to force the abandon- 
ment of so discreditable a proposition as judging carnations and picotees 
on cards. G. g. 

To the Northern Growers of the Carnation and Picotee. 

Genteemen, — Enabled by the courtesy of the editor of this excel- 
lent work, to address you, I beg to invite your attention to the remarks 
of Mr. Edwards, at pages 47 and 101, on the difference, or assumed 
difference of opinion existing between northern and southern culti- 
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vators of these flowers, and to the proposed means of merging such dif- 
ference. I believe every thinking florist will agree with me in regard- 
ing the subject as one of great moment to all individually, and its 
important bearing on the interests of floriculture cannot be questioned. 
Speaking from experience, I can truly declare, that I have long felt 
the necessity for bringing this question to an issue, and I presume that 
I am not singular in this experience. What then, gentlemen, is our 
plain duty ? Let us take counsel together. Should we be lukewarm 
and indifferent, or prompt and energetic, in the expression of our 
opinion, as confident in our faith? Can we hesitate? Are we men 
possessed with a reason for the faith that is in us, and earnestly desirous 
of diffusing the truth ? or are we mere pretenders — empirics — seeking 
to delude, and shunning the light? These are questions we must seve- 
rally answer, and our future position depends on our response. Come 
forth then, gentlemen, in your whole strength, and soon this hj^dra- 
headed discord sliall melt before your might. Examine the proposition 
fairly, give it your most attentive consideration, and I feel persuaded, 
the more you consider it, the more will you approve the plan, and the 
more heartily join me in rendering honour to those who conceived and 
who are now busily engaged in perfecting this good work. And, gen- 
tlemen, it will be perfected. Every sign of the times indicates the 
progress of our dearly-prized science, and forbids that delusion, and 
doubt, and empiricism, shall obscure its path. All honour to the men 
who have stood forth to rescue us from taint and shame, and who now 
stand forth ready to lead to further victory. 

15ut one point may excite your doubts and fears ; it is proposed that 
“ the flowers be shown on cards.” Let us calmly and temperately 
reason on this. The knowledge of the truth is to be arrived at only by 
careful research, and by wholly divesting ourselves of prejudice and 
foregone conclusion. To this I invite you. You are told the intro- 
du(;tion of the card will be the prelude to every evil : that in its train 
will come thin petals, short gouty and split pods, and all that can 
debase our own j)et flower. Can this be so ? If thin petals must of 
necessity follow the permitting the flower to be shown on a ground, 
how is it that the pansy, a flower always so exhibited, has attained the 
substance it now possesses? And as to the possibility of admitting split 
pods, the asserters of such a fact must be strangely ignorant of the 
application of the card, or presume wonderfully on your gullibility ; for 
if J have read your annals” right, no pod is a split pod, unless the 
division reach the sub-calyx ; and as the length of the pod above the 
sub-calyx is on an average full an inch or upwards, how a card the six- 
teenth or twentieth part of an inch in thickness, can cover an inch or 
more, I am indeed at a loss to discover. It is merely an illustration 
how far men may go when blinded by passion or prejudice. But this 
is not all. You are told, “judges cannot discriminate the better flower 
on a card.” AYho and what, then, are judges? Are they abstract 
creations, of different requirement to all ordinary men ? or are they not, 
if of the best, merely exhibitors of the highest class ? And you, exhi- 
bitors, do not you invariably discriminate the better flower on cards? 
Is it not your regular practice to select your flowers for exhibition 
whilst on cards ? Why then should you question the ability of men 
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whom you hold to be in advance of yourselves to do so ? Put away 
such fears, they become you not. No evil can be alleged as attendant 
on the card, which does not exist in at least as eminent a degree with- 
out it. Why then should we hesitate? The grace and finish is 
admitted by all, even by those who would fain excite your prejudice. 
An excellent cultivator, writing from Leeds, says, “ many here laugh 
at the idea of showing on cards. However, 1 was convinced of the 
merit of the plan, when with you, last year ; and only wish others 
would go this year, and at all events give tiie thing a fair trial.” 

Gentlemen — I am so convinced of the merit of the system — so con- 
vinced of its beneficial effect on the culture of these flowers, that all I 
ask of you is, give it a fair trial. Be assured, the model flower of the 
north, its faultless outline, spotless purity, and brilliant marking, is as 
much enhanced by the card as the confused heap of petals your fears 
may conjure up is aided ; and, my word for it, your opinion will suffer 
nothing by its adoption. 

One word before I close. At the time I write (April 15), the suc- 
cess of this movement is decided. Already an expression, unprecedented 
in its unanimity, has been recorded ; and those who would desire to 
claim a share in bringing this question to an issue, must be prompt, or 
be too late. Rest assured, opposition cannot hinder, or supineness 
retard its progress. 

I am, Gentlemen, your faithful servant, 
(Midland Florist) E. S. Don well. 

British Ferns. — The following are the most elegant, and flourish 
when grown in glass cases : — 

Polypodium Dryopteris, bright green, pretty ; eight inches high. 

vulgare Cambricum, evergreen, lance-shaped ; nine inches. 

Allosorus crispus, parsley-like, very elegant ; six inches. 

Lastrea oleopteris, lance-shaped, fragrant ; two to three feet. 

Felix mas, lance-shaped, very elegant ; two to three feet. 

■ rigida, lance-shaped, very elegant ; one to two feet. 

Fajnisecii, compound leaves, very elegant ; one to two feet. 

Polystichum Lonchites, evergreen, holly-like, very stiff ; one foot. 

angulare, sub-evergreen, broad lance-shaped, very elegant, two 

to three feet. 

Cystopteris fragilis, lance-shaped, delicate and pretty ; nine inches. 
Athyrium Felix-fasminm (Lady Fern), lance-shaped, one of the most 
elegant ; one to three feet. 

Asplenium Adiantum nigrum, evergreen, glossy ; nine inches. 

marinum, evergreen, glossy, lance-shaped ; nine inches. 

Trichomanes, evergreen, black wiry stalks, narrow leaves ; six 

inches. 

Ceterach officinarum, lance-shaped, evergreen ; four inches. 
Scolopendrum vulgare crispum, evergreen, lance-shaped ; one foot. 
Adiantum capillus-veneris, evergreen, very distinctly elegant; six inches. 
Blechnum Spicant, narrow lance-shaped, very elegant ; one to two feet. 
Trichomanes radicans, transparent, delicate, beautiful ; six inches. 
Hymenophyllum Tunbridgiense, raoss-like, beautiful, dull green. 
Osmuiida regalis, lance-shaped, almost too large ; but a small plant 
will thrive well, lance-shaped. — Moore on Ferns, 




nias, Stocks, &c. ; but any omissions sliould be attended to at once. 

We have frequently called the attention of our young readers to the 
desirability of paying strict attention to the judicious arrangements of 
flowering plants, as regards height and harmony of colouring. It is 
true that, of late years, this subject has become a matter of study 
amongst gardeners, and great changes for the better have taken place 
in this respect ; still we are far from supposing that we have arrived 
at perfection. Always bear in mind — if beauty, order, and efiect are 
desired — that attention to this, next to a well laid-out flower garden, 
is essential to their full developement. In producing well-arranged 
contrasts, the different shades of colour must be as distinct from each 
other as possible : for instance, white should never be placed in con- 
tact with yellow, or deep blue with crimson ; but white forms a good 
contrast with blue or red, blue to orange, yellow to purple or violet, 
dark crimson to light blue, and scarlet should be placed near those 
which have a profuse green foliage, as red and green form the best 
contrast. Orange and violet do well. Greenish-yellow and rose con- 
trast well. 

The only attention now required with such is to water freely, being 
careful it does not pass off‘; tie up, &c. Pinks and Carnations will 
require due care in securing, and by the middle of the month pipings 
of Pinks may be taken off, and towards the end layers of some early 
Carnations be made. Thin away extra flower buds. Dahlias will 
require securing, and thin out the shoots, so as only to retain about four 
or five. Stop the leading stem, to give support to the side ones. 
Cuttings will soon strike root. If the weather be dry, water duly, a 
good supply at once : a portion of mulchy manure, spread over the 
roots, is very beneficial. Seeds of Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, 
Scabious, &c., should now be sown for next year’s blooming. Auricula 
and Polyanthus must be kept in a shady but airy place. Prepare the 
compost for re-potting in next month. Sow seed as early as ripe. 
Pansey seed also sow. (See Articles on, &c.) 

New Flowers. — Let attention be given to hybridizing, with a view 
to obtain improved varieties. Roses — maggots often infest the buds ; 
carefully examine and destroy. Green-fly, too, stop at first by fumi- 
gation, &c. (See Articles on.) Chrysanthemums: young plants 
should be prepared for the autumn. Violets for next year’s blooming, 
attend to beds of, &c. (See Articles upon.) 
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IN THE GBEENBOUSS, A.o. 

The greenhouse plants which are placed out of doors will require 
be duly watered, for if allowed to flag the result is the leaves 
damaged. Moss sprinkled between the pots keep the soil cool. 

The house will now have to be kept gay and sweet by Balsa 
Globe Amaran thus, Cockscombs, Brachycoma, <fec. Re-pot asrequii 
to keep the plants in a growing state. Achimenes will now be com 
into bloom ; they repay for every attention. Cuttings of nearly 
greenhouse plants should now be put off: May and June are the I 
months for that purpose. Cinerarias are higlily ornamental, and v 
worth encouraging. Cuttings of Roses may be put in, and will s( 
strike. Camellias that have been forwarded by forcing the she 
and bulls, should now be placed in a cooler situation, to give vigour 
them. When the grass of Ranunculus or Tulips is quite dead, 
roots may be taken up. Pelargoniums, as they go out of bloom, in 
be prepared for another season. (See Articles on, &c.) 

Ericas. — The early blooming kinds should be draughted out, j 
others may follow them as fast as they go out of bloom. Examine 
plants very carefully, and see that they are in a proper state as 
moisture ; and if you are an exhibitor, never put a plant of this or j 
other kind into a van without previously giving it a good soaking 
water. The young plants which are not blooming had best be plai 
in a pit where they can be exposed or not, as may appear necessa 
Stop such as require it boldly back, and train them so as to foni 
proper foundation for a good specimen. As the principal specim< 
go out of bloom they may be removed to a shaded situation to im 
their growth, being previously^ cut in if necessary. Supports for 
awning must be placed over them, so that in case of Iieavy storms 
continued rain, they can be protected a little. Clear weak mam 
water may^ be used occasionally for the free-growing kinds. W 
regard to ventilation, there is no fear of your over-doing it after t 
time. Re-pot any requiring it, but do not over-pot ; the one-sl 
system is injurious to nearly all the tribe, the only exceptions are tin 
of rapid growth and robust habit. Rough peat and silver sand, w 
bits of stone, &c., and a liberal drainage, are requisites. Epacris 
&c., should also be duly attended to in re-potting, &c. 

Azaleas in the forcing-pit must be kept shaded during bright si: 
shine, and a moist growing atmosphere must be maintained arou 
them. Water freely with weak guano water, and spinkle the vac£ 
parts of the house or pit daily, but not upon the bloom. As the plai 
go out of flower place them in heat, to perfect their wood for nc 
year’s blooming. (See Articles on in previous volumes.) 






PELARGONIUM. VAR. TOM THUMB’S BRIDE. 

W ITHIN the last half-dozen years particular attention has been 
directed to obtain improved varieties of that class of Pelargo- 
niums, usually termed Scahlet Geraniums, and the result has been 
very successful. 

Of the section denominated Horse-shoe leaf Geraniums, which 
comprises varieties whose leaves are very distinctly horse-shoe marked, 
others wholly destitute of it, and the flowers of all shades of colour 
from the richest crimson and scarlet down to the white flowered, there 
are sixty named kinds, and each successive season there is a nearer 
approach to perfection in form of flower, so that we have some that 
when fully expanded very nearly fill up a complete circle. 

In habit of growth there is too a great variety, from the very dwarf 
Scarlet Minima to those of gigantic stature, some of which we have 
seen trained to the height of ten or twelve feet. The charming variety 
Tom Thumb, now so well known and generally cultivated as a bedding 
plant, or for outside of windows, is an universal favourite, and recently 
some seedlings from it have been raised equally dwarf, but having 
more perfectly formed flowers. About three years ago a very pretty 
variety, named Lucia-rosea, was introduced into this country from 
Paris, having flowers of a beautiful delicate colour, with the lower 
portion of the two upper petals white, being much admired ; plants 
w'ere soon in every nurseryman’s possession throughout the country. 
The charming variety we now figure was raised by Mr. Salter, of Ver- 
sailles Nurser}^, Hammersmith, from a seed obtained from Lucia-rosea, 
which had been impregnated by one of the dwarf scarlets. Tlie plant 
is of dwarf habit, compact, and a profuse bloomer. It is a very lovely 
variety, and merits a place iu every greenhouse, dwelling-room, 
window, or flower-garden. 

VoL. xvui. No. 43.— A.-S 
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The following selected varieties are now offered for sale at the 
general nurseries, and may be obtained at a very reasonable price ; — 


Albiflora. 

Antagonist (Knight’s). 
Beauty of St. John’s Wood. 
Brompton Hero. 

Captain Darley. 

Cerise Unique. 

Cherry Cheek. 

Collins’s Scarlet. 
Commander-in- Chief. 
Compactum super ba. 
Cottage Maid. 

Eclipse. 

Fair Helen. 

Fireball. 

Fire Queen. 

Frogmore (improved). 

Gem of Scarlets. 

Globe (com pacta). 

, scarlet. 

Hart wick’s Surprise. 
Hendersonii. 

Honeymoon. 

Huntsman. 

Hydrangeeflora, fine. 

Ivery’s Scarlet. 

Judy. 

King (Rickard’s). 

Lady Agnes Byng, fine. 
Lucia-rosea. 

superba. 


Magnum Bonum, fine. 

Master Squires. 

Miss Arnott. 

Mrs. May lor. 

Nimrod. 

Perpetual (Glendinning), fine for 
winter flowering. 

Prince Albert. 

of Wales. 

Princess Royal. 

Prizefighter (improved). 

Punch, very fine. 

Queen (Rigby’s). 

of Summer. 

Rosea florabundum. ' 

Rosy Morn. 

Royalist. 

Scarlet compactum. 

Shrubland, superb. 

Symmetry. 

Tedworth horse-shoe. 

Tom Thumb. 

, improved. 

’s Bride. 

— — , General. 

, Master. 

Trentham Scarlet. 

Vivid. 

Winchester, scarlet. 

Zonale (white flower). 


We have inserted the above that our readers may know how exten- 
sive the assortment now is, and a general collection of them is well 
worth possessing. They can be procured readily and at little cost, 
are easily cultivated, readily increased, and kept without difficulty. 

For many years we have had in our collections of Geraniums two 
varieties, named the gold and silver edged, the former having bright 
rosy-red flowers, and the latter of a lilac colour, but the markings on 
the leaves were not very distinctive, and the flowers of inferior form, 
having very narrow petals. Attention has recently been paid to im- 
prove this very interesting section, and now we have varieties with 
beautiful variegated foliage of both the gold and silver edged kinds. 

The following are the best kinds, and whether grown in-doors or in 
the open beds they are alike beautiful : — 

Golden Beautv, or large-leaved golden 1 Both have scarlet 

Golden multifloba, or lesser-leaved golden / flowers. 

Lee’s New Stripe. The leaves have a broad edging of white, and 
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the centre has a deep green leaf-formed mark, the flowers are scarlet 
of fine shape too. 

The Golden Chain. — Leaves large, with a broad rim of rich yellow, 
and having a leaf-shaped green at the centre. The flowers are scarlet 
of excellent form. It is a charming variety. 

The Flower op the Day. — This fine variety was recently raised 
from seed by Mr. Kinghorne, gardener to Earl of Kilmorey, of Orleans 
House, Twickenham, who also raised Lee’s New Stripe. The latter 
variety was impregnated by the Scarlet Globe Compactum, and tiie 
result was the production of the Flower of the Day. Lee’s New 
Stripe is of a tardy growth, and not very readily increased, but this 
one grows most freely, and strikes quickly. It is of medium habit of 
growth, soon forming a bush. The leaves have a deep green centre, 
with a broad margin of a creamy-white. The flowers are of good form, 
borne in large trusses, and a rich crimson-red colour. Messrs. Lee 
possess the stock of this fine variety, and we recently saw several 
hundred fine plants of it. 

Silver Belt. — This variety has a pure white margin. 

Narrow Silver-edged. — The edging is distinct, it is bent just 
like that of a narrow-edged Picotee. The flowers are of pretty lilac 
colour. 

Queen of the Yellows. — The centre of the leaf is a rich green, 
then a distinct dark horse-shoe mark, and beyond a broad margin of 
pale yellow, very pretty. 

There are a few varieties which have a yellow leaf-shaped mark in 
the centre of the leaf, and the remainder a rich green. The Queen of 
Summer is of this class, and is very neat. Some of the new varieties 
have a very dark horse-shoe mark ; one variety, named Prince of 
Wales, has leaves which are strikingly beautiful. The green is of the 
richest dark kind, and the shoe mark is black. The leaf itself is of 
medium size, pretty round shape, of thick substance and even surface. 
It is a neat compact grower ; the flowers are of a rich scarlet, good 
form, and showy. 

The entire race of what is termed Scarlet Geraniums is easy of 
cultivation. Cuttings should be taken off early in June ; when rooted 
pot off singly, and as soon as the leading shoot has extended six to nine 
inches, the top must be stopped in order to induce side shoots ; this 
attention will perhaps be again necessary towards the end of summer. 
The object is to have good bushy plants. This is very essential for 
bedding plants, as well as dwarf ones for the greenhouse stage. Large 
specimens for the conservatory are easily obtained. In June or July 
cut down a young plant so as only to leave two eyes on the old wood, 
place it ill an exposed situation out-doors, giving it but little water till 
new' shoots have pushed ; then shake off all soil, trim the roots, and 
re-pot the plant. Set it in a frame or pit, giving it little w^ater until it 
begins to grow. When the plant will do without shading, place it in 
the sun. Rub off all the shoots that push except two of the strongest 
and best placed, and let them be secured. As the pots get filled with 
roots re-pot. Previous to frost take the plant in-doors, give but little 
water in winter. As the shoots push in spring thia away superfluous 
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ones, and tie those left in regular order, securing the lower ones to the 
rim of the pot, and so upward in regular succession. By this attention 
a plant of any desired height may be had, and of handsome form. By 
cutting in a young plant at various times, say July, September, and 
March, and duly treated, a bloom may be had nearly all the year. 

liRrge plants with long shoots should have them cut back near to 
their origin, to be formed anew. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Azalea coccinea-superba. — A fine orange-red, and of excellent 
form. 

Azalea Smithii-coccinea. — Bright orange-red, with a purple 
tinge onthe upper segment ; good form. 

Azalea Optima. — Fine orange, with darker blotch on upper seg- 
ment ; flower large, good form, and very showy. 

Azalea Iveryana.-^A white flower, with streaks of pink, and fine 
shape. It deserves to be in any select collection. 

Azalea ramentacea. — This small neat-growing species was sent 
from China to the Horticultural Society by Mr. Fortune. The flowers 
are white, small, and produced in umbels at the ends of the shoots. It 
is in the Society’s garden at Chiswick. 

Berberis lutea. — Mr. Lobb discovered this fine species in Peru, 
and sent it to Messrs. Veitch. It is a neat evergreen bush, growing 
eight feet high. The flowers are produced in large clusters, of a rich 
yellow colour. It is supposed to be hardy ; if so, will prove valuable 
for the shrubbery. 

CuEREUS Tweediana (or C. Leeanus.) — This very beautiful species 
has recently been exhibited by Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, at the 
London shows, and much admired ; its lovely orange flowers having 
a very pretty appearance. It bloomed last year in the fine collection 
at the Royal Gardens of Kew, and we then noticed it in our Magazine. 
It deserves to be grown wherever practicable. 

Camellia Drysdalii. — In a previous Volume we noticed this 
very handsome variety. It was raised from seed in the nursery estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Drysdale &Co., of Glasgow. The ground colour 
is a pretty rose, and each petal has a broad white stripe up the middle. 
The flower is a full double, and the petals of fine shape, round at the 
exterior, and free from notch, also of firm substance. TJie plant, too, 
is a free bloomer. It will be an acquisition to any select collection. 

Cephalotaxus Fortunii. — A hardy tree from China, which 
grows from forty to sixty feet high. The leaves are four inches long, 
and broad. Mr. Fortune sent it, in 1849, to Messrs. Standish and 
Noble, of Bagshot. 

Cheiranthus Marshallii. — An hybrid wallflower, of consi- 
derable beauty, said to have been raised from seed obtained from a 
wallflower being impregnated with the fine orange-flowered Erysimum 
Perofskianum. The seedling retains the appearance of the wall- 
flower, with light green leaves, and the flowers are of a rich orange- 
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yellow colour. They have a delicious violet fragrance. It is a lovely 
plant, grows very freely, and blooms profusely. The spikes of flowers 
are nearly a foot long. 

Clianthus Dampieri. — Dampier’s Clianthus. (Synonymes, C. 
Oxleyi, Kennedya speciosa, and Donia speciosa.) This handsome 
flowering plant has been raised from seed sent from New Ilollarid to 
Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, in whose nursery it has bloomed. It is a 
greenhouse perennial trailing plant. The foliage is like C. puniceus, 
pinnate, but the leaves more wide apart and larger. The flowers are 
borne in umbellate pendant heads of four or five in each. The standard 
is of a bright scarlet, with a deep purple stain at the base. The keel 
and wings are scarlet, much like those of C. puniceus. Each blossom 
is four inches across. It is said to be one of the greatest ornaments of 
the desert regions of Australia. It is readily cultivated and well 
merits a place in the greenhouse. (Figured in PaxtorCs Flower Gar- 
den^ No. 10.) 

Clibanthera psoraliotbes. — This is one of a new genus of the 
pea-flowered order of plants. It is a native gf New Holland, a half- 
shrubby plant. The flowers are wdiite, and produced in spikes. It 
grows two feet high. 

Galanthus plicatus. — A much finer snowdrop than the old one 
of our gardens. The blossoms are white and green ; the latter colour 
very distinct, contrasting well wdth the white. They are larger than 
the common kind. 

Hebychium chry'soleucum. — Golden and white garland flower. 
This is a fine old stove plant, growing four to five feet high. The 
flowers are borne in large spiked heads of numerous blossoms, each 
blossom being two to three inches across, of a pure w hite w ith a bright 
rich orange centre. They are deliciously fragrant. It blooms at the 
end of summer and autumn, and w^ell merits a place in the stove. 
Like the tribe of Carmao it requires a good share of room. (Figured 
in Bot. 3Iag.^ 4516.) 

IIoY^A PURPUREA-FUSCA. — Lrowii purple flowered. Mr. Lobb found 
this interesting species in Java, and forwarded it to his employers, 
Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter. He states “ it is a handsome climber, 
common in the w oods at Fanarang.” It has bloomed in profusion in 
the stove at Exeter. It is a twining, smooth, branching shrub. The 
flow'ers are produced in heads similar to the H. carnosa. The corolla 
is of an ashy-brown colour, and the centre crown of a rich purple- 
browm. (Figured in Bot. Mag.j 4520.) 

Hoya coriacea. — Coriaceous (leathery) leaved. Mr. Lobb dis- 
covered this species in Java on Mount Salak, and it has bloomed in 
the stove at Messrs. Veitch’s nursery. It is a vigorous climber, leaves 
large, and the flowers in similar formed heads to H. carnosa, and are 
of a pale tawny-brown colour. This interesting tribe of climbing 
plants now known by botanists consists of about fifty described 
species, which are generally found inhabiting the moist woods of tro- 
pical India, and the Malayan Islands. The present species is figured 
in Bot. Mag.^ 4518. 

Mebinilla magnifica. — The Magnificent. This fine specios was 
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found by Mr. Lobb in Java, where it grows in the forest. It is an 
evergreen, stove, upright growing, bushy evergreen shrub, belonging 
to the natural o:^ep of Melastomads. It requires to be grown in a 
powerful moist stove heat, similar in degree to the Pitcher plants. 
This fine species has recently been exhibited at the London shows. It 
is a noble-looking plant, its massive leaves are a foot long and about 
five inches broad, of a leathery texture, and of the richest green. The 
flowers are borne numerously at the ends of the branches in large 
pendant panicles of nearly half a yard long. Each blossom is about 
an inch across, of a rich glossy rose colour, with purple petals, and 
large ribbed bracts near four inches long of a beautiful pink colour. 
(Figured in Paxton! s Flower Garden^ No. 12.) 

Metrosideros buxifolia. — Box-leaved, Allan Cunningham 
describes it, when growing in its native country, New Zealand, as ‘‘ a 
rambling shrub adhering to trees, and by its lateral roots climbing to 
the summits of the loftiest trees in the forests of Wangoara, Bay of 
Islands. In this country (at the Eoyal Gardens of Kew) it has a 
myrtle-like habit, five feet high, with robust branches and broad 
myrtle-like evergreen leaves. The flowers are in heads of an inch in 
diameter, petals small, white, filaments four times the length of the 
petals, white with bright yellow anthers. It requires to be grown in 
the greenhouse during winter. (Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 4515.) 

Mimulus rubinus. — The colour is a rich crimson and yellow; the 
crimson forming a broad belt round the mouth of the flower. Tlie 
inside of the flower is slightly spotted with crimson. 

Mimulus aurantia superba, or Prince of Orange. The colour 
is a beautiful orange-scarlet and yellow. The former colour forming 
a broad belt round tlie mouth. It is slightly spotted inside. The 
flower is large, and very handsome. 

Mimulus . — ^I'he colour is a bright yellow , with fine 

large, well-defined, velvet-crimson spots at the front of the flower, one 
spot in each division of the mouth (limb). The blossom is very large 
and handsome. 

Pentadynamis incana. — The flowers are produced in racemes of 
a yellow colour. (^Paxtoris Flower Garden), 

Pentstemon azureus, — Azure-flowered. This very handsome 
species was discovered by Mr. Hartweg on the Sacramento Mountains 
in California, and sent by him to the Horticultural Society. It is a half- 
shrubby plant, growing half a yard to two feet high. It is a neat 
branching plant, which blooms in profusion, the spikes of flowers are 
nine inches or upwards long. Each blossom is a little more than an 
inch long, and the neat bell-shaped tube half an inch through. The 
size of the flowers, produced in profusion, and of a beautiful azure blue 
colour, render it a handsome jilant either to grow singly, or in masses 
in beds, or even in the greenhouse in pots. It deserves a place in 
every flower garden or greenhouse, being highly ornamental. (Figured 
in Bot, MagT) 

Pentstemon heterophyllus.-— -Variable-leaved. This beautiful 
species was discovered by Douglas in California. It is a half-shrubby 
species, growing two feet high, and the flowers are borne in long 
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spikes. Each flower is an inch and a half long^. The tube is in shape 
much like the common Foxglove. The flowers are of a pretty lilac- 
pink, with the five-parted mouth of a higher colour. It blooms pro- 
fusely, and is a valuable acquisition to this charming tribe of flowers. 
Their showy character, and long-blooming season — from June to 
November — render them very valuable flower-garden ornaments. 
(Figured in J^ot, Mag.) 

Primula auricula. — Double Black Auricula. This interesting 
variety was raised on the Continent, and from thence was last year 
introduced into this country. The flowers are about an inch across, 
of a full double, and a deep purple colour. 

Rhododendron Jasminiflorum. — It is a dwarf evergreen shrub, 
having elliptic leathery leaves, two inches long. The flowers are 
produced in terminal umbels, of about a dozen flowers in each. Each 
blossom is tube-formed, an inch and a half long, with the five-parted 
end (limb) an inch across. The flowers are sweet scented. Messrs. 
Veitch possess this interesting species. 

Symplocis Japonica. — A fine hardy evergreen shrub, said to 
grow in the south of Japan to the size [_of our common ash-tree. The 
leaves are about the size of the bay-tree, and of similar form. The 
flowers are produced in clusters, of a pale yellow colour. The 
branches are much used by the inhabitants of Japan to decorate the 
shrines of their idols, its fine evergreen leaves being suitable. It has 
been introduced by Messrs. Standish and Noble into this country. 

Trechoplia suavis. — The sweet-flowered. This pretty species of 
orchid has recently bloomed in the collections of R. S. Holford, Esq., 
Mrs. Lawrence, and Messrs. Loddiges. The flowers are borne in short 
peduncles, two in each ; petals narrow, nearly straight, white with a 
slight tinge of flesh colour. Lip very large, wavy at the margin, white 
with numerous rosy spots. Each blossom is about two and a half 
inches across. 


FLORAL EXHIBITIONS, &c. 

Since our last Number was published, three splendid Exhibitions of 
Flowers have been held : — By the Horticultural Society at the Gardens 
at Chiswick ; the Royal Botanic Society at Regent’s Park Gardens ; 
and the Royal South London at the Surrey Zoological Gardens. The 
entire collections exhibited on each occasion were of superior merit to 
whatever were sliowii on any previous occasion. We should have had 
mucli pleasure to have remarked particularly upon all, but our space 
will not admit. We, therefore, insert such parts of the plants and 
flowers as we judge will be of most use to our readers. In each 
separate collection we give the names of the winning flowers or plants, 
and the merits of the kinds will, generally, be ascertained by the 
number of any particular one shown. 

The Horticultural Society, Chiswick, June 8th. 

Pelargoniums (^Amateurs), new and first-rate in 8-inch pots : 
1st prize, Mr. Cock, Chiswick, for Gulielma, Orion, Centurion, Mont 
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Blanc, Bosamond, Sikli ; 2nd prize, Mr. Black, gardener to E. Foster, 
E^., Glewer Manor, near Windsor, for Victory, Ariel, Constance, 
Gipsy Bride, Alonzo, Narcissus ; 3rd prize, Mr, Staines, New-road, 
for Orion, Negress, Alonzo, Pearl, Victory, Rosamond ; 4tli prize, 
Mr, Robinson, Pimlico, for Gulielma, Rosetta, Superb, Forget-me-Not, 
Negress, Pearl, Orion; {Nurserymen^ 1st prize, Mr. Dobson, gardener 
to E. Beck, Esq., Isleworth, for Delicatissima, Prince Arthur, Emily, 
Mont Blanc, Rosalind, Star; 2nd prize, Mr. Bragg, Slough, for 
Gulielma, Phyllis, Centurion, Pearl, Marian, Norah ; 3rd prize, Mr. 
Gaines, i^ttersea, for the Nun, Centurion, Grenadier, Model, Negress, 
Mrs. Brock. 


Pelargoniums in 11-inch pots: (Afnnteurs) 1st prize, Mr. Cock, 
Chiswick, for Rosamond, Pictum, Salamander, Pearl, Centurion, Thisbe ; 
{Nurserymen) 1st prize, Mr. Gaines, Battersea, for Model, Miss 
Holford, Gulielma, Negress, Aspasia, Emma. 

Fancy Pelargoniums: {Open class) 1st prize, Mr. Robinson, 
Pimlico, for Fairy Queen, Statiaskii, Queen Superb, Reine de Framjais, 
Anais, Madame Miellez ; 2nd prize, Mr. Gaines, Battersea, for Priam, 
Orestes, Oderata Magnifica, Hero of Surrey, Reine de Francais, 
Elegans ; 3rd prize, Mr. Ambrose, Battersea, for Madame Mieilez, 
Anais, Defiance, Magnifica, Ibraham Pacha, Jenny Lind ; 4th prize, 
Mr. Staines, New-road, for Queen Victoria, Madame Miellez, Bouquet 
tout fait, Statiaskii, Jehu Superb, Yeatmanniana grandiflora. 

Cape Pelargoniums : 1st prize, Mr. Parker, gardener to , for 

Roseum, Elatum, Blanfordianum, Glaucifolium, Elegance, Glaucum ; 
2nd prize, Mr. George Stanley, gardener to ■ — Berens, Esq., for 
Tricolor, Reniforme, Elatum, Flexuosum, Bicolor, Ardens ; 3rd prize, 
Mr. Staines, New-road, for Bipinnatifidum, Bicolor, Bicolor Rosea, 
Blandfordianum, Ardens, Quinquevulnerum. 

Calceolarias : 1st prize, Mr, Gaines, Battersea, for Baron Eden, 
Astarte, Regulator, Esteem, Desperandum, I^antha ; 2nd prize, Mr! 
Glendinning, Chiswick, for Full Moon, Lady Gray, Mulberry, Homer 
Lord Cockbourn, Marquis of Abercorn ; 3rd prize, Mr. Stanley! 
gardener to H, Berens, Esq., for Solicitor-General, Don Sebastian, 
Canary, Chancellor, Attraction, Beauty. A well-grown collection 
exhibited by Mr. Franklin, gardener to Mrs. Laurence, Ealing Park 
did not obtain a prize in consequence of their being shown in too 
large pots. 


Roses in Pots : (Amateurs) 1st prize, Alexander Rowland, Esq., for 
Aspasia, Augustine, Mouchelet, Queen, Mrs. Bosanquet, Coupe de Hebe, 
l^anch Paris, Goubault, Marquis de Ailso, Doctor 

Marx Hybrid Perpetual, Lanei; 2nd prize, Mr. Roser, gardener 
^ ^ Bradbury, Esq., for Eugene Beauharnais, Aubernon, Marquis 
Bocella, Duchess of Buccleuch, Beauty of Billiard, La Dauphine, 
Devoniensis, Mrs Elliott, La Reine, Marjolin du Luxemburgh, Las 
Cases, C^pe de Hebe ; 3rd prize, Mr. Terry, gardener to Lady Puller, 
for Mrs. Bosanquet, Aubernon, Boule de Nanteuil, Charles Duval, 
Eliza Sauvage, Coupe de Hebe, Las Cases, Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
Parfait, Duchess of Sutherland, Fulgens, Princess Marie ; (Nursery- 
mm) 1st prize, Messrs. Lane, Berkhampstead, for Duke of Devonshire, 
Comtesse Mole, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Queen, Comte de Paris 
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Baronne Provost, Miellez, Devoniensis, lEmperor, Probus, Celine, 
Souvenir, d'un Ami, Marie de Champlouis ; 2nd prize, Mr. Francis, 
of Hertford, for Fulgens, Minette, Madame Laffay, Coupe de liebe, 
Triomphe de Laqueue, Blairii, Las Cases, Mrs. Elliott, Daphne, 
Mirabile, Aubernon, Captain Sissolet. 

For Twenty-five varieties of Cut Roses, Mr. Terry, gardener 
to Lady Puller, 1st prize, for some fine clean blooms ; also 1st prize for 
Cut Yellow Roses — tlie yellows were, Harrisonii Single, Ditto Double, 
Persian Yellow, Banksia, Williams’ Yellow, Comtesse de Gazes. 

Yellow Roses exhibited by Messrs. Lane in pots were Queen 
Victoria, Persian Yellow, Pellonia, Smith’s Yellow, Viscomtesse de 
Gazes, Harrisonii. Yellow Roses, Francis’s, were Double Yellow, 
Harrisonii, Elise Sauvage, Le Pactole, Pauline Plantier, Viscomtesse 
de Gazes. 

In collections of 20 Stove ani> Greenhouse Plants, the first 
prize was awarded to Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing 
Park, for a group, beautifully bloomed, and, with perhaps two excep- 
tions, exhibiting the very best cultivation. At the back stood an 
enormous Epacris grancliflora (not the same plant which was exhibited 
in May), well furnished with foliage and blossoms to the very pot ; 
supporting it on one side was an immense Polygala acuminata, quite a 
mass of purple flowers, and on the other, an equally fine Coleonema 
rubruin. In front were Ixora coccinea, richly ornamented with noble 
heads of scarlet flowers ; the purple blossomed variety of Aplielexis 
macrantha, tlie best of all the Everlastings ; a pyramidal Eriostemon 
buxifolium, a well-flowered Pimelea s})ectabilis, at least 4 feet across 
and as much in lieight ; Erica Bergiana, 3 feet high and as much 
through, covered with small round rosy-purple blossoms ; the clear 
yellow Allamanda grandiflora, the blossoms of which suffered much 
from exposure, the plant having been brought out of a close warm 
house ; Epacris miniata, by far the most brilliant of the genus ; a 
beautiful blue Leschenanltia, and a plant of the red variety, forming 
quite a globe of flowers ; a capital bush of the rosy-])ink Pimelea 
Hendersoni, a ye]lo>v Cape Heath, the fragrant Adenandra, a small 
Chorozema ovata, loosely supported on a fi^w sticks so as to form a 
well-flowered little bush ; the sweet-scented Sphenoloma gracilis, 
Franciscea acuminata, and Azalea variegata. The second prize was 
awarded to Mr. Cole, gardener to H. Collyer, Esq., of Hartford, for 
evenly grown plants, approaching so closely the perfection of those 
from Ealing Park that when they were first stagetl in the morning some 
persons imagined that they would be placed first. At the top was an 
Allamanda Schottii, with bright yellow blossoms, nearly 6 inches 
across, and in front an excellent Stephanotis floribunda, also beautiful 
plants of Dipladenia crassinoda, Pimelea Hendersoni, Ixora coccinea 
and crocata, Gledstane’s Azalea, a large spreading Pimelea decussata, 
the Box-leaved Eriostemon, not very thickly flowered ; two capital 
Everlastings, a good plant of the red-blossomed Leschenanltia, the 
beautiful Echites splendens, w ith six open flowers on it ; Sphenotoma 
gracilis, Chironia glutinosa, Chorozema Henchmaimi, Crow ea saligna, 
a good plant, but insufficiently in bloom ; the showy Clerodendron 
squamatum, and a Cape Heath. A third collection was contributed 
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by Messrs. Frazer, of Lea-bric3ge. It consisted of the large-flowered 
Epacris, two red Azaleas, Ixora coccinea, Chorozema varium, the 
yellow-blossomed Hibbertia Cunningliami, Erica Cavendishii, and a 
variety of E, Linnaeoides, Polygala acuminata, an Everlasting, Hen- 
derson’s Pimelea, the white-flowered LachnaBa Eriocepliala, Gorapho- 
lobium polymorphum, in the shape of a dwarf bush, supported by a 
few sticks; Franciscea acuminata, Boronia pinnata, the Jasmine-like 
llhynchospermum. a.nd Hypocalynina robustum. — Mr. Painplin, ot 
Lea-bridge-road, sent a fourth group, in which were the opposite- 
leaved Polygala, a large white Heath, the woolly Pimelea (P. lanata), 
Epacris miniata, the brilliant red Azalea called Optima, a neat well- 
flowered Erica cubica minor, the Box-leaved Erioslemon, two Vincas, 
the fragrant Stephanotis floribunda, and a few other plants. 

In collections of 15 Stovk and Greeniiousk Plants, the first 
j)rize was awarded to Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, Bart., 
of Cheam. In this group we remarked well-managed plants of the 
large-flowered Allamanda, Rondeletia speciosa, Stephanotis floribunda, 
the best of all climbers for the roof or stove, when it can be planted 
out in the bed ; Epacris miniata, two Helichrysums, Sphenotoma 
gracilis, the opposite -leaved Polygala, Wilson’s excellent variety of 
Erica tricolor, Chorozema varium, Leschenaultia formosa, Hen- 
derson’s Pimelea, Erica dcpressa, Ixora coccinea, and the variegated 
Azalea. 

In the class of 10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants there were 
seven exhibitors, all of whom sent creditable collections, A Gold 
Banksian Medal was awarded to Mr. Carson, gardener to W. F. G. 
Farmer, Esq., of Cheam, for large and well-managed plants of Polygala 
oppositifolia, Allamanda cathartica, Epacris grandiflora, the Anemone- 
leaved Boronia, a purple Everlasting, Leschenaultia formosa, and the 
best variety of L. Biloba ; Sphenotoma gracilis ; a small Ixora 
coccinea, with thirteen fine heads of flowers, and the showy Medinilla 
speciosa. A second prize was assigned to Mr. Taylor, gardener to J. 
Coster, Esq., of Streatham, for a group in which were a beautiful 
Erica Westphaliiigia, quite a mass of bright crimson blossoms ; E. 
Cavendishii, a red Azalea gracilis, a large bush of the opposite -leaved 
Polygala, the white-blossomed Pavetta cafFra, Boronia serrulata, 
Azalea variegata, a purple-flowered Helichrysum, and Leschenaultia 
formosa. 

In collections of six Stove and Greenhouse Plants, the first 
prize was awarded to Mr. Kinghorn, gardener to the Earl of Kil- 
raorey, [Orleans House, Twickenham, for a large and fine Erica 
Cavendishii in a tub, the large-flowered Epacris, a flat and spreading 
Azalea Gledstanesii, Leschenaultia formosa, a little cone of flowers ; 
Aphelexis humilis, and a charming bush of the violet-blossomed 
Tremandra verticillata. 

Helichrysums: collections "were shown by Messrs. Green (1), 
Young (2), Cole (3), and Stanley (4). In these we remarked 
Aphelexis sesamoides purpurea, humilis, and its large flowered variety, 
argentea ; macrantha purpurea, sjjectabilis grandiflora, and Phmiiocoma 
proliferum. 

Orchids : fine as these were in May, they were far excelled both in 
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quality and quantity on Saturday last. Mr. Holford’s gardener, 
Bassett, produced a Camarolis purpurea 5 feet in height, quite a 
pyramid of purple flowers from the top to the bottom. This formed, 
as well it might, an object of general admiration. Scarcely inferior 
to it was an Odontoglossum citrosmum in the collection of Mr. My lam, 
gardener to S. Rucker, Esq. This had five glorious spikes of flowers 
on it, and they were most beautifully coloured. Indeed, the amount 
of colour which they possessed formed a distinguishing characteristic 
of all Mr. Mylam’s productions. His yellows were decidedly yellows, 
his purples purples, and his pinks pinks. Each colour, whatever it 
might be, was brought distinctly out.” By this means, even Vanda 
cristata, usually a dingy-looking plant, was, in Mr. Mylam’s hands, 
really charming. But in addition to his plants exhibiting to the best 
advantage all the colours which they naturally possessed, they were 
capitally cultivated and flowered ; and on this account richly deserved 
the large Gold Medal which was awarded them. The group com- 
prised, in addition to the Odontoglossum citrosmum and Vanda 
cristata above alluded to, Cattleya violacea, with six spikes of hand- 
some flowers ; C. Mossise, with from seventeen to twenty expanded 
blossoms ; the true C. intermedia, C. Candida, Dendrobrium formosum, 
with some tw enty blossoms on it, large and beautiful ; the rare Anguloa 
Clowetii, wdtli three yellow blossoms ; a copiously bloomed Barkeria 
spectabilis, in a wire basket ; the same excellent Saccolabium praemor- 
suin that was produced on the 18th of May, still in perfection; the 
rare Aerides maculosoin, and Odontoglossum Karwinskii ; the large 
flow^ered Butterfly plant (Fhalaenopsis grandiflora), Cypripedium bar- 
batum, a large Aerides affine, A. odoratum, a tall Vanda teres, and 
Brassia verrucosa. 

Cape PIeatiis were plentiful, well cultivated, and finely flowered. 
I’liose in 11-inch pots consisted mostly of small plants ; but they were 
generally perfect examples of good llealh growing. In collections of 
ten varieties, a first prize was aw'arded to Mr. Smith, gardener to 
J. Quiltcr, Esq., of JNorw ood, for beautiful plants of elegans, Bergiana, 
vestita coccinea, v. alba, suaveolens, Cavendishii, inetuleeflora, per- 
spicua, 'Westplialingia, and Bruneoides. Second, Mr. Mylam, gardener 
to S. Rucker, Esq., for tricolar rubra, t. Wilsonii, Cavendishii, hali- 
cacaba, jasminoides, ventricosa hirsuta v, grandiflora inflata rubra, &:c. 
Mr. Cole was tliird, with Cavendishii, Wilson’s tricolor, t. rubra, 
Bergiana, gemmifera, and si)lendens. Among Nurserymen, Mr. Epps 
was first, with good plants of splendens, perspicua nana, vestita coccinea, 
propendens, ventricosa alba, arapullacea vittata, Cavendishii, tricolor 
dumoso, and ventricosa coccinea minor. Messrs. Rollisson, w ho were 
second, had ventricosa hirsuta, v. praegnans-superba, v. breviflora, v. 
grandiflora, Cavendishii, tricolor, ainabilis, Beaumontiana, and ampul- 
lacca liana. Messrs. Veitch were third, with densa, a distinct looking 
species ; rubella, a minute rosy-flow^ered kind ; splendens, depressa, 
florida, ventricosa grandiflora, Cavendishii, and metulaeflora. Messrs. 
Fairbairn produced perspicua nana, tricolor, depressa, Bergiana, Caven- 
dishii, mutabilis, elegans, Beaumontiana, and ventricosa breviflora. 
Mr. Epps showed three pretty seedlings ; one more especially, called 
tricolor P^ppsii, is a promising flower. 
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Single Specimens consisted of splendid plants of Aphelexis pur- 
purea and of Erica depressa, from Mr. May, gardener to E. Goodhart, 
Esq. ; a charming Indigofera decora, from Mr. Ivison, gardener to the 
Duchess Dowager of Northumberland, at Syon ; the best variety of the 
blue Leschenaultia, from Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence ; 
Aphelexis humilis, from l\Ir. Bruce ; Pimelea decussata, from Mr. Hill, 
gardener to T. Davies, Esq. ; Polygala acuminata, from Mrs. Lawrence ; 
an Everlasting and Chironia glutiiiosa, from Mr. Cole ; Erica depressa, 
from Mr, Green ; the same species of Cape Heath, from Messrs. 
Fairbairn ; Epiphyllum Jenkiiisoni, from Mr. Collins, gardener to 
Mr. Elliotsori, of Clapham, and a large Coleonema, from Mr. Terry, 
gardener to Lady Puller, 


Royal Botanical Society, Regent’s Park. 

Pelargoniums {Amafeurs) : for collections of twelve new first-rate 
and distinct varieties, grown in 8-inch pots, 1st prize, ^Ir. Cock, of 
Chisw’ick, Forget-me-Not, Star, Centurion, Salamander, Mars, Peril, 
Arion, Rosamond, Sikh, Cruenta, Gulielnia, and Grandiflora; 2nd prize, 
to Mr. Black, gardener to E. Foster, Esq., of Windsor, for Alderman, 
Lamartine, Lalla Rookh, Armida Improved, Norah, Victory, Con- 
stance, Gipsey Bride, Alonza, Ariel, Narcissus, and Conspiciiiim. 
Mr. Staines and Mr. Robinson were made equal, i)riority being a 
difficulty to arrive at in these collections. ]\Ir. Staines showed ^larian, 
Lamartine, Negress, Forget-me-Not, Pearl, Victory, Orion, Rosamond, 
Star, Alonzo, Lalla Rookh, and Norah. Mr. Robinson’s collection in 
eluded Gulielina, Star, Forget-me-Not, Chimbarazo, Pearl, Orion, 
Negress, Gustavus, Sun Dowji, Rosetta Superb, Cassandra, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. (A^urscrj/?rtc/i*s Class) : 1st prize to Mr. Dobson, 
gardener to ilr. Beck, for Symmetry, Star, Emily, Delicatissima, 
Emilie, Governor, Rosa, Mont Blanc, Agatha, Centurion, Sarah, and 
Cupy ; 2nd prize to Mr. Brag, of the Star Nursery, Slough, for 
Princess, Centurion, Pliyllis, Conspicuum, Lalla Rookli, Correggio, 
Marian, Norah, Narcissus, Gulielma, Bertha, and Pearl; 3rd prize to 
Mr.Gaines, of Battersea, for Centurion, Adonis, Noblissima, Negress, 
Sikh, Model, Grandiflora, Mrs. Beck, The Nun, (xulielma. Crusader, 
and Grenadier. In collections of six, large i)Ots ( Open Class') : 1st prize 
to Mr. Cock, of Chiswick, for Thisbe, Centurion, Salamander, The 
Pearl, Rosamond, and Pictum ; 2iid prize to Mr. Parker, gardener to 
J. H. Aughton, Esq., of Roehampton, for Orion, Matilda, Forget-me- 
Not, Aurora, Zenobia, and Negress; 3rd prize to Mr. Gaines, of 
Battersea, for Gulielma, Lord Warden, Aspasia, P'orget-iiie-Not, Miss 
Holford, and White Surrey. 

Fancy Pelargoniums (^Amateurs) : 1st prize to Mr. Robinson, of 
Pimlico, for Anais, Bouquet tout fait, Statiaskii, Jenny Lind, Empress, 
and Magnifica ; 2nd prize to Mr. Staines, for Yeatmanniana grandiflora, 
Queen Victoria, Statiaskii, ]\Iadame Miellez, Jehu Superb, and Bouquet 
tout fait ; 3rd prize to Mr. Miller, gardener to R. Mo.sley, Esq., for 
Woodsinii, Statiaskii, Jehu Improved, Rossotii, Yeatmanniana grandi- 
flora, and Madame Miellez. {NurserymerCs Class) : 2nd prize to Mr. 
Ambrose, for Reine de Fran 9 ais, Formosa, Magnifica, Jenny Lind, 
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Fairy Queen, Picturata, Ambrose’s seedlings; Mr. Henderson, of St. 
John’s Wood, and Mr. Gaines, of Battersea, were placed equal, 3rd 
prize being awarded to both ; Mr. Henderson showed Queen Vic- 
toria, Anais, Amelia, Albon , Mrs. Loudon, and Fairy Queen ; Mr. 
Gaines, Anais, Heine de Frangais, General Jung, Madame Rosati, 
Priam, and Orestes. 

Cape Pelargoniums: 1st prize to Mr. Parker, for Elatum, 
Glaucum, Flexuosum, Bicolor, BlandiHorianum, Elegance, Glauci- 
folium, and Erectum ; 2nd prize to Mr. Staines, for Bicolor rosea, 
Bipinnatifidum, Blandiflorianum, Flexuosum, Bicolor, Ardens, and 
Quinquevulnerum; 3rd prize to Mr. Stanley, gardener to H. Berens, Esq., 
for Ardens, Elatum, Flexuosum, Bicolor, Ssepeflorens, and Tricolor. 

Roses, in Pots : {Amateurs) : 1st prize to Mr. Terry, gardener to 
Lady Puller, Herts, for Baronne Provost, Souvenir de Malmaison, 
Brennus, Marquis Bocella, Madame Hardy, Robin Hood, Coupe 
d’Hebe, aud Comtesse Mole ; 2nd prize to Mr. Roser, gardener to 
■ — Bradbury, Esq., Streatham, for La Reine, Miss Glegg, Beauty 
of Billiard, Duchess of Bnccleugh, Marquis Bocella, La Dauphine, 
Mrs. Elliott, and Eugene Beauharnais ; ord prize to A. Rowland, Esq., 
Kent, for Duke de Chartres, Blanche fleur, Persian yellow, Devoni- 
ensis, Comte de Paris, (iueen, Coup d’llebe, ‘and Madame Plantier, 
{NurserymoVs Class) : 1st prize to Messrs. Lane, of Berkhamstead, 
for Devoniensis, Fauvier, Souvenir de Malmaison, Paul Perros, 
Miss Glegg, Great Western, Madame Plantier, Chenedole, Comtesse 
Mole, Souvenir d’lm Ami, and Miellez; 2nd prize to Messrs. Paul, 
of Chesliunt, for Duke of Cambridge, Baronne Prevost, Madame 
Nerad, Charles Duval, Mrs. Bosanquet, Leopold de Beaufremont, 
Belle Marie, William Jesse, Niphetas, Madame Laffay, Paul Perras, 
and Augustine Mauclielat ; 3rd prize to Messrs. Francis, of Hertford: 
Hybrid Perpetuals — for Lane, Fulgens, Pauline Plantier, La Cossar, 
Chenedole Due de Cazes, Coupe dTIebe, Mrs. Elliott, William Jesse, 
Mirabilo, Madame Latlay, and Belle de Cyr. 

Yellow Roses, in Pots: 1st prize to Messrs. Lane, for Pellonia, 
Persian Yellow, Queen Victoria, Clara Wendell, Harrisonii, Smith’s 
Yellow, Vicomtesse de Cazes, and Tea Yellow ; 2nd prize to Messrs. 
Francis, for Persian Yellow, Smith’s Yellow, La Pactole, Vicomtesse 
de Cazes, Pauline Plantier, and Harrisonii. 

For Cut Roses, in fifty varieties, the 1st prize was awarded to Mr. 
Terry, and the 2nd prize to Mr. Roser. 

Calceolarias : 1st prize to Mr. Henderson, of Pineapple-place, 
for Park, Mount Beauty, Incumara, Umbrosa, Coronata, Laura, and 
Resplendens ; 2nd prize to Mr. Catleugh, gardener to Mrs. Griffiths, 
Avenue-road, for Carreglwyd, Lord Fullerton, Athlisle, Catherine, 
Earl Roslyn, and Marion ; 3rd prize to Mr. Franklin, gardener to 
Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing Park, for Isabella, Queen Victoria, Ele- 
gans, Earl Roslyn, Earl Dalhousie, Lord of Islen ; 4tli prize to Mr. 
Layton, Fulham -road, Hammersmith, for Layton’s Blanche, Valley, 
Emperor, Eliza, Emily, and Julia. 

Pansies: 1st prize to Mr. Turner, of Slough, for Lucy Neal, 
Queen of England, Ophelia, Marchioness of Lothian (seedling). Con- 
stellation, Climax, Viceroy (seedling), Goliath, Mrs. Beck, Sambo, 
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Bellona, Mr. Beck, Garrett’s Seedling, Addison, Lord Hardinge, 
Thisbe, Supreme, White Sergeant, Zabdi, Milton, Jenny Lind ; 2nd 
prize to Mr. Bragg, for Bellona, Duchess of Rutland. Lucy Neal, Sir 
Robert Peel, Juventa, Aurora, Thisbe, Magnificent, White Sergeant, 
Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, Emma, Eliza, Salamander, Mrs. Beck, Clio, 
Helen, Punch, Milton, and Supreme. 

Ranunculuses : 1st prize to Mr. Tyso : Dr. Channing, Berinus, 
Conspicua, Apollo, Amasis, Lentula, Brennus, Gomer, Festus, Apollo 
(dark), Eliza, Dido, Princess, Homer, Enchanter, Alexis, Horatio, 
Comtesse, Plaisance, Delectus, Saladin, Tysonia, Captivator, Saressa, 
Niobe, Temeraire, Bouquet, and two or three other very pretty 
varieties ; 2nd prize to Mr. Keynes, for Elizabeth, Wellington, Con- 
queror, Miss Strong, Bellona, Village Maid, Bonny Jane, Mrs. Marten, 
Dr. Horner, Ruby Ellen, Sarah Cremona, St. Andrews, Dr. Bowring, 
Orpheus, and some other exquisite flowers we were prevented from 
noticing in the hurry of the moment. 

Fuchsias : 1st prize to Mr. Tivey, gardener to — Aiguelin, Esq., 
Hertford, for Sir Robert Peel, Duke of Cambridge, Napoleon, 
White Perfection, Emerald, and Comte de Boileaii. Certificates 
were awarded to Mr. Bragg’s seedling Pansy Joseph Hunt, Mr. 
Henderson’s seedling Calceolaria Horatio, Mr. Ager’s fancy Pe- 
largonium Formosissima, and Mr. Ambrose’s Prince Arthur. Mr. 
Henderson also obtained a certificate for a Calceolaria named Mrs. 
Stanley. 

Collections op Fifteen Cape Heaths. — 1st prize to Mr. Mylam, 
gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., Wandsworth. This collection was allowed 
to be the finest ever yet exhibited, every plant being quite healthy and 
full of bloom. Erica elegans stricta, was a perfect beauty, both in form 
and colour ; only 2 feet high, but 3 feet across. E. vasiflora, a large 
plant in the best order ; 3 feet by 3 feet. E. favoides elegans, most 
beautiful ; 2^ feet by 2i feet. E. suaveolens, a fragrant species, very 
well got up ; 2i feet by 2i feet. E. mutabilis, a complete mstss of 
flowers ; 2 feet by 2 feet. E. tortillseflora, a rare specimen, not quite 
in perfect bloom ; 2 feet by 2 feet. E. Hartnellii, very high coloured, 
full of flower ; 3 feet by 3 feet. E. aristata major, rather small, but 
excellent in bloom ; 1^ feet by 1 J feet. E. ventricosa coccinea minor ; 
3 feet by 3 feet ; 2nd prize to Mr. Smith, gardener to W. Quilter, Esq., 
of Norwood. Erica elegans stricta, a fine plant, but not so full of bloom 
as the preceding ; 2 feet by 3 feet. E. fastigiata lutescens, a good spe- 
cimen ; 2 feet by 3 feet. E. Beauraontia, a large plant, well flowered ; 
3 feet by 3 feet. E. favoides elegans, finely bloomed ; 2 feet by 3 feet. 
E. perspicua nana, a large bush, completely covered with bloom ; 4 
feet by 4 feet. E. favoides purpurea, novel and fine ; 3 feet by 2^ feet ; 
3rd prize to Mr. Cole, gardener to — Collyer, Esq., Hartford. The 
following were the best — Erica mutabilis, finely flowered ; 2 feet by 2 
feet. E. ampullucea vittata ; 3 feet by 2 feet. E. ventricosa superba ; 
2i feet by 2 feet. E. ventricosa coccinea minor ; 2 feet by 2 feet. E. 
vestita rosea ; 3 feet by 2 feet. E. Cavendishii ; 3 feet by 2 feet. 

Collections op Twelve — Nurserymen only. — The 1st prize was 
awarded by the judges to Messrs. Rollisson, Tooting (the justice of this 
award was disputed by several connoisseurs, who declared, in our pre- 
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sence, that the second ought to have been first ; it is certain Mr. 
Veitch’s collection was generally better bloomed). Messrs, llollisson’s 
heaths were large, fine specimens, and most of them finely in flower. 
We noticed the following : — Erica fastigiata lutescens, a good specimen’; 
2i feet by 3 feet. E. nitida, a neat, well flowered plant ; 2 feet by 2 
feet. E. Beaumontia, exceedingly well bloomed ; 2i feet by 2^ feet. 
E. Cavendishii, a large, fine plant, in good health, but scarcely in bloom ; 
4 feet by 4 feet. E. viridis, very rare ; 2 feet by 2 feet. ^.E. perspicua 
nana, very fine ; 2 feet by 2 feet ; 2nd prize to Messrs. Veith and Sons, 
Exeter. Handsome, well grown, and freely flowered plants, especially 
Erica propendens, a dense bush, covered with flowers ; 3 feet by 3 feet. 
E. ventricosa coccinea minor, fine ; 2 feet by 2 feet. E. depressa, very 
finely bloomed ; 2^ feet by 2i feet. E. torlillaeflora, a well managed, 
finely bloomed plant ; 2^ feet by 2 feet. E. mundiila and E. perspicua 
nana, both pretty little bushes, densely flowered ; 2 feet by 2 feet ; 3rd 
prize to Messrs. Fairbairn, Clapham. The following were excellent : — 
Erica mntabilis, densely flowered ; 2 feet by 2 feet. E. Syndriana, a 
rather new heath, beautifully grown ; 3 feet by 2 feet. E. suaveolens ; 
4 feet by 3 feet. E. vestita alba, very large, full of bloom ; 4 feet by 
4 feet. E. Beaumontia, thin, but full of bloom ; 3 feet by 2J feet. 


Royal South London Floricultural Society Exhibition 

Was held at the Surrey Gardens on June 19th. We have not space 
this month to do more than give an abstract of the plants and flowers 
shown, similar to what we have done in the cases of the Horticultural 
and Royal Botanic Societies exhibitions. An additional interest was 
given to this meeting by reason of the A^inual Seedling Pelargonium 
exhibition being arranged to take place on the occasion. 

The subscribers to the Seedling Pelargonium Fund state their object 
to be ‘‘ the improvement of the Pelargonium in form, novelty, brilliancy, 
and beauty in colouring, freedom of bloom, and general habit of the 
plant.’^ On this occasion six prizes were offered, the first 5Z., second 
4/., &c. The merits of the two best flowers shown, were considered equal 
by the judges, and two second-class prizes were awarded to them, viz., 
4Z. each. The same decision was come to with the two next best, as to 
equal merits, and 3Z. each was awarded. No prizes were awarded for 
the other flowers exhibited. The two best were Ajax (Hoyle’s). — 
Upper petals velvet-maroon, having a narrow edging of fiery crimson ; 
lower petals a pinkish purple ; the flower being large, and the foot- 
stalks very firm, the heads of bloom stand above the foliage, and render 
it very showy. The petals are of good substance, and even at the 
edges. 

Gipsey Rival (Black’s). — ^Upper petals velvet-maroon, edged with 
fiery crimson ; lower petals a deep rose colour ; the centre is bright, 
nearly white ; the flower is of middle size, and excellent form. 

Jlie two second best : — Incomparable (Beck’s). — Upper petals 
a rich fiery red, with a very distinct black spot ; lower petals same 
colour ; flower large and showy. Mr. Beck’s seedlings are generally 
remarkable for having petals of firm substance, this variety, however, 
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is not equal in this particular to most others sent out by liim, and in 
consequence the edges are slightly crumpled. It is nevertheless a very 
distinct and showy variety. 

OcELLATUM (Hoyle’s). — Upper petals a large dark-shaded blotch, 
with a broad edging of rosy-flesh colour; lower petals a rosy-flesh, 
having in the centre of each a very distinct dark spot, rendering it very 
handsome, and a near approach to what are now classed as fancy 
varieties, centre of flower nearly white; it is of medium size, good 
form, and firm petals. The plant blooms profusely. It will always 
be admired for its distinctive beauty. 

The following varieties were shown, but no prizes awarded to 
them 

Major Domo (Beck s). — T he flower is extraordinarily large, and of 
firm substance ; upper petals a rosy-flesh, with a large spot of maroon- 
velvet ; lower petals pinky-flesh colour ; centre of flower nearly white ; 
the flower is not of good outline, but very showy. 

Cardinal (Hoyle’s). — Upper petals having a large blotch of velvet 
shading off to scarlet ; lower petals scarlet ; it is very showy, and will 
rank well as a second-rate variety. 

Prince Arthur. — Upper petals large, dark clouded blotch shading 
oflf to flesh colour; lower ones flesh colour, centre white; petals of 
firm substance. 

Zanette (Hoyle’s). — Flower large; upper petals large, dark 
clouded blotch with scarlet margin ; lower petals a rosy-scarlet ; it is 
a very showy variety. 

Agathe. — Upper petals a large dark spot shading off with red and 
scarlet margin ; low’er ones lilac ; the flower is of medium size but very 
pretty. 

Silk Mercer. — Upper petals a large dark blotch edged with rose ; 
lower ones flesh colour. 

Rosa. — ^Upper petals dark spot, shading off with scarlet ; lower ones 
a bright rosy-scarlet. 

Van Stry (Foster’s). — Upper petals a large clouded blotch edged 
with fiery-scarlet ; lower ones a bright rosy-crirnson. Centre ligiit. 
A very showy variety, and will be an acquisition to any collection 
on that account. 

Pinks. — It w’as too early for them ; most of those shown were out 
of true character. (^Nurserymen* s Class) : twenty-four blossoms : 1st 
prize, Mr. Norman, of Woolwich; Read’s Jenny Lind, Lady Dart- 
mouth, Musqueteer, Harriet, Smith’s Goliah, Young’s Lady Mildmay, 
Wilmer’s Princess Royal, Hilyer’s Goliah, Elridge’s No. 10, Smith’s 
Diana, Garrett’s Alpha, Willmer’s Surplus, Hodges’ Melona, 
Henbrey’s Rubens, Young’s Winchester Rival, White’s Warden and 
Duchess of Kent, Omega, Elridge’s Pickwick, Hodges* Gem, Coster’s 
Alfred Morrison, King of Purples, Willmer’s Laura, and Giddy’s 
Jenny Lind. 2nd prize, Mr. Ward, Woolwich; Kerr’s Harriett, 
Smith’s Goliah, Bell’s Henry, Winchester Rival, Melona, Parke’s 
Jenny Lind, Miss Jane, John Neville, Double X, Laura, Twyford 
Rival, Harkforward, John Dickson, Diana, Wonder, King of Purples, 
Brilliant, Duchess of Kent, Hodges’ Gem, Alpha, Blackbeath Hero, 
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Susannah, Head’s Jenny Lind, and Lord Valentia. 3rd prize, Mr. Wil- 
mer, Suiibury ; Rubens, Lord Valentia, Star, Prima Donna, Queen of 
Purples, Coronation, Bate’s No. 9, John Hampden, Benjamin, Henry, 
Princess Royal, Brinklow’s Gem, Goliah, Laura, Brilliant, Ruby, Read’s 
Jenny Lind, Miss Jeans, Duke of Northumberland, Lord Norris, 
Wilmer’s No. 1, Suwarrow, Melona, Lord Hardinge. i^Amateurs^ 
Class) : twelve kinds ; 1st prize, J. Edwards, Esq., Holloway ; Benja- 
min, Winchester Rival, Morning Star, Rubens, Mrs. Herbert, Laura, 
Melona, King of Purples, Blackheath Rival, Read’s Jenny Lind, 
Joseph Sturge, and Duchess of Kent. 2nd prize, Mr. Ellis, Wool- 
wich ; Goliah, Jenny Lind, Fanny, Alfred Morrison, Melona, King of 
Purples, Harriett, Hodges’ Gem, Winchester Rival, Laura, Narbo- 
rough Buck, Hardstone’s Prince Albert. 3rd prize, Mr. Halladay ; 
Kirtland’s Prince Albert, Duchess of Marlborough, Rubens, Jenny 
Lind, Mrs. Gray, Eliza, Winchester Rival, Harriett, Brilliant, Laura, 
Harkforward, and Lord Valentia. 

Ranunculuses. — Of this lovely flower there were fourteen stands 
exhibited, most of them in excellent condition. {Nurserymen^ s Class) : 
twenty-four varieties ; 1st prize, Mr. Tyso, of Wallingford ; Festiis, 
Captivation, Mrs. Neilson, Sabine, Demosthenes, Amasis, Queen, 
William Penn, Melange, Charlotte, Edgar, Dark Apollo, Crimson 
Apollo, Temeraire, Village Maid, Naxara, Coronation, Croesus, Mrs. 
Veriatt, Alexis, Gonier, Suaviter. 2iid prize, Mr. Franklin, Isling- 
ton ; Nomius, Rob Roy, Prince Albert, Dr. Franklin, Lord John 
Russell, Apollo, Mrs. Wyse, Veriatt, Princess Royal, Marshal Soult, 
Elizabeth, Burns, Nonpareil, Eliza, Annette, Atlas, Charlotte, Dr. 
Gardiner, Harold, Melange des Beau, Eliza, Jerome, Arricheon. 
3rd prize, Mr. R. Hook, Brixton ; Parody, Triumphans, Dolphin, 
Alice Maude, Marshal Soult, Beauty of Suflblk, Rhododendron, Ama- 
ryllis, Princess, Mary Queen of Scots, Milo, Wonder, Catherine, Vil- 
lage Maid, Clarissa, Alexander, Albemarle, Duchess of Leeds, Bel- 
lissima, Louisetta, Darling, Danubas, Buthsheba. {Amateurs^ Class) : 
twelve varieties; Mr. Airzee, 1st prize; Victory, Claudine, Bijou, 
President, Jenny Lind, Ferdinand, Herald, Theresa, June, Ariel, 
Miranda, and Britannia ; all seedlings of his own except Herald. 2nd 
prize, Mr. Reeves ; Demosthenes, Rob Roy, Belvedere, Orange Boven, 
Burns, Princess Royal, Queen, Herald, Dilectus, Lord John Russell, 
and two not known. 3rd prize, Mr. Gurney, Bethnal-green ; Elizabeth, 
Galatin, Charlotte, Veriatt, Nemesis, Burns, Scarlet and Gold, Herald, 
Rob Roy, Prince Albert, Huinmums, and Beauty. 

Exquisite. — Upper petals white ground with rosy-purple spot, 
becoming lighter to the centre \ lower petals white with a rosy-purple 
bar across the middle of each petal; second-rate excellence. 

Purity.— Upper petals crimson-purple with a white margin; lower 
ones white with a purple bar ; second rate. 

Marion.— Upper petals very dark with a white margin ; lower 
ones white with a rosy-red bar ; second rate. 

Black Prince. — A very dark flower, more so than La Belle 
Afrique ; second rate. 

Beauty of St. John s Wooh.— Upper petals a bright rosy-purple 

VoL. XVIII. No. 43.— ^ 
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with a white margin ; lower ones white with a rosy-purple bar ; centre 
of flower white ; second rate. 

Prince Albert. — Upper petals a rich dark crimson with white 
margin ; low er ones white with a veined bar of purple ; at the centre 
of each petal a dark spot ; very good form and handsome flower. 

Princess Royal. — Upper petals rosy-purple with white margin ; 
lower ones white with a very distinct rosy -purple bar ; second rate. 

Orator. — Upper petals, very dark with a white margin ; lower 
ones white with a very distinct dark spot at the centre of each ; second 
rate. 

Cleopatra. — Upper petals very dark, with a narrow margin of 
white; lower ones white, with a rosy crimson bar ; second rate. 

Ne plus Ultra. — Upper petals dark with a white margin ; lower 
w^hite, with a broad bar of rosy-purple ; centre of flower white ; second 
rate ; a very free bloomer. 

Belle Maria. — Upper petals a dark maroon with a very clear 
white margin ; lower petals white with a purple spot on each ; second 
rate. 

Gaiety. — Upper petals dark velvet w ith a white margin ; low^r 
petals white with purple spot ; second rate. 

Ada. — Upper petals rosy-purple with white margin ; low^er, white 
with purple spot ; good form. 

Gipsy Queen. — Upper petals, dark velvet shaded with crimson, 
and a wiiite margin ; lower, white, asliglit spot of purple ; second rate. 

Formosissima.' — Upper petals crimson-purple with white margin ; 
loW'Cr ones white with a broad veined bar of })urple ; second rate. 

Brunette, — Upper petals dark maroon, wdth w kite margin ; lower 
ones flesh colour with a dark spot at the centre of each ; good form. 

Caliban. — Upper petals maroon with white edge; lower ones 
white with a bar and spot across tlie middle ; third rate. 

Richard Cobden. — Upper petals dark maroon, with white margin; 
lower white with a broad veined bar of purple ; centre w Jute ; tliird rate. 

Belle Maria. — Upper petals dark maroon, with a clear white 
margin ; low'er petals w hite with purple spot. 

Flush. — Upper petals rosy-salmon tinged with purple, margin 
lighter ; lower ones white with rosy purple bar ; centre light ; third rate. 

The above new seedlings were exhibited by sundry persons, but no 
prizes were offered for this class of flowers. As some, if not all, of 
the above will be offered for sale next season, we deemed it right to 
give the particular colours and merits of each, as a guide to any of 
our readers desirous of purchasing new varieties. 

REMARKS ON LATE FLOWERING AND EARLY FORCING 
PELARGONIUMS. 

Mr. H. Rosier, of Brookland’s Nursery, Blacklieath, writes in the 
Magazine of for dune Sth, “ that if cuttings of Geraniums 

(Pelargoniums) which have been forced and the wood partially ripened, 
be put off by the middle of June, and as soon as rooted, potted off into 
3 or 4-inch (diameter across the mouth) pots, and treated as follows. 
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they make fine vigorous plants for autumn flowering and early spring 
forcing, and adorn the conservatory, greenhouse, ifec., through the 
winter and spring months. When the plants have got well established 
in the small pots, and are about six inches high, the leads are stopped, 
fo induce side shoots. After these have pushed a little, the plants are 
re- potted into larger pots, in a rich compost of equal parts of turfy 
loam, peat, and old rotten cow-dung or horse-dung, with a good por- 
tion of silver or river sand. The potting may be repeated in the 
autumn for spring-blooming plants, but the winter blooming ones do 
not then require it. When the shoots are somewhat numerous, the 
weakest are cut away to invigorate those remaining. Fancy kinds of 
Geraniums being rather delicate, require more drainage: broken 
pieces Qi charred cow-dung, placed upon the crock, is highly beneficial 
to the plants. The plants are placed out doors, and occasionally 
moved to prevent the roots penetrating the subsoil. When taken into 
the house, they are placed as near the glass as possible ; it prevents 
them from being drawn. For the forcing, put in the first lot of plants 
in January ; a moderate heat at first, and increase gradually till the 
flower buds appear. 

“ The best kinds for blooming in autumn, being free flowering and 
strong growers, are, Forget-me-Not (Lyne), a fine high-coloured 
flower, and one which will be found to give satisfaction to all who 
grow it; it will also force well in the spring. Meteor (Beck), a 
showy flower, and well adapted for late purposes. Negress, a dark 
flower, and very free ; also adapted for spring forcing. Sultana, or 
Perpetual, of dv arf close habit, and free flowering. Gauntlet, a fine 
large bright flower ; also well adapted for early spring forcing, as it 
will stand a very high temperature without going blind. Selina, a 
bright red, and beautiful variety ; this is also well adapted for early 
spring forcing. Lady Mary Fox, a bright red ; this, with a little 
warmth, will be found to flower all through the winter, and, as a 
bouquet flower, is most desirable; it will be found a beautiful bedding 
plant, if cultivated to that end, being a most profuse bloomer. Quer- 
cifolia superba, a bright scarlet flowered oak-leaved variety ; this will 
force well, and is invaluable for bedding purposes. Duke of Corn- 
wall, an established favourite of fine high colour, and good trusser ; 
this may be forced successfully w ith the second crop in spring. Mrs. 
Johnson (Dennis), a flesh colour, and most profuse bloomer; will be 
found to contrast well with the other colours. Laneii, a variety wliich 
should be grown by all who require winter flow ers, as it will flow'er 
through the whole of the winter, and stand a high temperature in the 
spring. When the beauty of the plants is not so much an object as 
tiie flowers, they should not be cut down, or re-potted, when housed, 
which should be done early in the autumn. Top dress the pots, and 
})ick out all dead flowers, decaying, and superfluous leaves. A few of 
the fancy varieties should also be selected. The follow ing will be 
found distinct and free bloomers ; Anais, Jenny Lind, Fairy Queen, 
Queen Superb, Statiaski, and Sidonia. The following, for early 
forcing, will stand the most fire heat ; Admiral Napier, red ; Alba 
multiflora, white ; Surpass Admiral Napier, red ; to be followed by 
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General Washington, red ; and Colleyanuin, purple ; with such others 
as I have enumerated above. Scarlets must not be neglected, and the 
following, I think, will be well adapted : — Gem (Ayres) ; this will 
stand a high temperature, and throw fine trusses ; Queen, or Perpetual ; 
Royal Dwarf; and Compactum. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF TULIPS. 

IN LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 

Letter VL 

Remarks on the Great Northern Tulip Show. 

Dear Sir, — In accordance with my promise and your express wish, I 
hasten to give you some little description of the Great Northern Tulip 
show, held at the Corn Exchange in this town on Tuesday, the 28th 
of May. It was got up under the patronage of earls, lords, and com- 
moners. Tulips were not the only flowers that were presented to notice, 
there were some of as good specimens of greenhouse plants as I ever 
recollect to have seen, but Tulips was the ostensible purpose for u Inch 
the meeting was held. Tlie number of blooms exhibited was about 
five thousand, and considering the unfavourable season for tlieir j)ro- 
duction were as good as could be expected ; a few more fine days would 
have enabled the exhibitors to have placed them on the tables in much 
greater perfection, but as it was it exceeded my expectation, and I was 
pleased to see an improvement in the right direction. 

There were prizes given to four pans of six blooms each, which con- 
tained the following flowers : — 

1st l^an. Pulyphemus, Royal Sovereign, Queen Charlotte, Lanca- 
shire Hero, Unique, and Heroine. 

2nd Pan. Cliarles tlje Tenth, Polyphemus, Gibbon’s Princess Royal, 
Gibbon’s Maid of Orleans, Heroine, and Triumph Royal. 

3rd Pan. Charles the Tenth, Sans Joe, Lac, Inconiparable, Atlas, 
and Heroine. 

4th Pan. Passe Perfecta, Captain White, Baguet, La bien Aime, 
Heroine, and Triumph Royal. 

There were twenty-four prizes for breeder Tulips, and twelve prizes 
for each class of broken flowers, as under ; — 

Flamed Lizards, Feathered Lizards, ' 


1. Sans Joe. 

1. Charles the Tenth. 

2. Lord Stanley. 

2. Polyphemus. 

3. Polyphemus. 

3. Duke of Hamilton. 

4. Cyclops. 

4. Goude Beurs. 

5. Gibbon’s Pilot. 

5. Slater’s Mayor of 3fanchester. 

6. Paul Pry. 

6. Emperor Charles. 

7. X^rime Minister. 

7. Duke of Savoy. 

8. Page’s King. 

8. Surpass Catifalque. 

9. Admiral Benbow. 

9. Lord Melbourne. 

10. Josephus. 

10. Paul Pry. 

1 1 . Lord Provost Ilastiu. 

1 1 , Crown Prince. 

12. Albion. 

12, Chadwick’s Trafalgar, 
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Flamed Roses. 

1 . Triumph Royal. 

2. Vandyke. 

3. Lawrance’s Aglaia, 

4. Unique. 

5. Camellas. 

6. Lady Wilmot. 

7. Lady Stanley. 

8. Rose Elegans. 

9. Rose Tertia. 

10. Monta Ducal, 

11. Vesta. 

12. Count Vergenes. 

Flamed Byhlomens. 

1 . Holmes’ Queen Charlotte. 

2. Gibbon’s Princess Royal. 

3. Violet Wallers. 

4. Bienfait. 

5. Groom’s Violet Blanche. 

6. Gibbon’s Van Aniburg. 

7. Turner’s Lord Denman. 

8. Mango. 

9. Holmes’ Queen Charlotte. 

10. Gibbon’s Salvator. 

11. Unknown. 

12. Glory. 


Feathered Roses, 

1. Heroine. 

2. Dixon’s Virginia. 

3. Aglaia. 

4. Lady Crewe. 

5. Unknown. 

6. Sir Henry Pottinger. 

7. Andromeda. 

8. Walworth. 

9. Duke de Bronti. 

10. Jupiter. 

11. Queen Catherine. 

12. Newcastle. 

Feathered Byhlomens. 

1. Gibbon’s Sable Monarch. 

2. Lancashire Hero. 

; 3. Baguet. 

■ 4. Buckly’s Beauty. 

I 5. Bienfait. 
i 6. Louis Sixteenth. 

I 7. Washington. 

I 8. INIango. 

9. Naylor’s Edp:ar. 

10. Imperatrix Florum. 

j 11. Gibbon’s Princess Royal. 
1 12. Deringborough. 


These sevenly-two prizes were selected from nearly five thousand 
flowers, and were in the main good blooms, but here and there a fault 
might easily be detected, of which a word or two hereafter. 

Gibbon’s Sable Monarch, Princess Royal, Maid of Orleans, Pilot, 
Van Amburg, Sir H. Pottinger, Dixon’s Virginia, and Slater’s Mayor 
of Manchester are all new northern flowers, and I believe Naylor’s 
Edgar and Turner’s Lord Denman. Gibbon’s Sable Monarch is a 
fine deep-feathered bybloraen, good cup and clean base; his Princess 
Royal a fine flamed byblomen, perfectly clean ; his Maid of Orleans a 
fine byblomen, broke from the same breeder with a pure bottom ; his 
Pilot is a flamed bizard, good cup and very pure ; Ids Van Amburg 
a flamed bizard, good cup and substance, a good round petal, it opens 
creamy, but soon clears out, and is a good thing; all these I can re- 
commend to you (indeed you must have them), having' seen them, 
though not in their best state, owing to the season not having been so 
propitious as could liave been wished ; the traits in their character fore- 
tell their future usefulness. In a conversation I had with the raiser, 
who introduced himself to me while going round the tables of blooms, 
I find they are to be procured at a very reasonable rate, much lower 
than new Tulips are generally sold at, owing to the breeders having 
been for some years sold out and in a great many hands. There are a 
quantity of this person’s seedlings that hare been broke, viz., Salvator, 
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Catherine, Fair Maid, Queen of Scarlets, Princess Aue:usta, Duchess 
of Sutherland, Model of Perfection, Prince Albert, Venus, Captain 
Sleigh, and several others, of which at some future time you shall have 
my opinion, when I can speak witli more certainty as to their merits. 
There were a few other seedlings in the room without name, but none 
possessing traits to call forth remark. 

I am informed that this was the most extensive exhibition ever made 
in this town, and I believe there was nearly one hundred exhibitors. 
I am extremely sorry to be obliged to make remarks that may not per- 
haps be pleasing to those engaged ; I am not over fastidious, but still 
so much so as not to be silent where censure is due. In the first pan 
to which a prize was attached of a silver cup, valued at six pounds, 
were two stained bottoms ; who to blame I cannot say, the censors or 
the rules of the Society, but certainly no Society can have for one of 
its rules of decision, that a dirty bottom should gain a prize, even pro- 
vided that every other point was correct. With me a stained bottom 
disqualifies a pan. I remember some years since, near London, bemg 
requested to enter a room with Mr. Gregg and Mr. Alexander (names 
familiar with most Tulip growers) to judere a large table of pans. 
Our first work was to put aside all disqualified pans, and a stained 
bottom was one point of disqualification. 

I confess I w^as much surprised that the first pan I looked into, the 
premier prize, should display such a glaring defect, but after such 
a precedent no wonder that some of the classes displayed the same 
trait. 

I am sorry that at this great concentration of Tulip growers such a 
thing should have been allowed to pass. I must say, and I hope 1 
shall be forgiven for saying so, that I think it a blot in tlie character 
of the Northern Society, which I hope to see entirely blotted out. 

You have now my remarks on this great exhibition. My answer to 
your question on your perforated bulbs in my next. 

Yours truly, 

Manchester, Dahl. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

A Select Descriptive Catalogue of Hardy Orriamental Plants^ for 
the Autumn of 1850 and Spring of \S5i, Messrs. Stanoish ami 
Noble, Nurserymen, Bagshot, Surrey. 

American plants are grown on a very extensive scale at the above- 
named nursery ; and in addition to many other valuable observations on 
the class of plants which are contained in this asefiil Catalogue, there 
are extended remarks on the treatment of that noble family, the Rho- 
dodendron, from wdiich we extract the following particulars. In 
reference to their own nursery, they observe, — 

A more unpromising appearance than the original condition of 
their present American nursery can scarcely be imagined ; and as in 
its pre.sent improved state it affords a good example of what can be 
done in the most sterile spots, they beg to describe the nature of the 
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soil, and the mode of procedure they have adopted to induce its present 
condition. The nursery-ground in question forms part of fifty acres, 
the whole of which is rated in the poor^s-rate book at 8/. The soil, 
which is from 12 to 15 inches in depth, is a black sandy peat, resting 
upon a clayey subsoil, very deficient in vegetable matter, and naturally 
incapable of producing any crop whatever ; but with cultivation it has 
been rendered in the highest degree productive. 

The first operation was to drain it from feet to 4 feet deep ; it 
was then trenched 2 feet deep ; and to every acre so treated, from 
thirty to forty tons of good farm-yard manure was added ; and as a 
precautionary measure, to exhaust the consequent rankness, it was 
deemed necessary to take a root crop previously to planting shrubs, as 
potatoes, carrots, turnips, and mangold. After this treatment American 
plants are found to thrive amazingly ; but, like all crops in very poor 
soils, they are benefited by the application from time to time of suitable 
enriching materials. 

This, then,” it is added, “ being the system pursued by us in the 
very poor soil as above described — and we can safely assert that 
nowhere are Rhododendrons more expeditiously or handsomely grown 
^it will be evident to those who have not as yet realized their hopes in 
tlie cultivation of this most charming of hardy plants, that seemingly 
unpropitious circumstances need be no effectual bar to their realization ; 
and the desponding will gather fresh vigour in the pursuit, from the 
conviction that success will ultimately crown their efforts. 

‘‘It must not, however, be understood that American plants will 
flourish in a very poor soil ; on the contrary, there is evidence every- 
where that nearly all plants delight in a rich one. Even Mosses, 
Lichens, and Ileatli are more healthy and vigorous in the richest locali- 
ties. AVitii a trifling expense, however, the poorest soil may be ren- 
dered suitable for Rhododendrons. An excellent compost may be made 
as follows : — To two parts of sandy loam or peat, or in fact any sandy 
soil that does not contain much calcareous matter (American plants 
exhibit a great dislike to that), add one-fourth leaf-mould, one-eighth 
sand, and one-eighth rotten manure. If wanted immediately, the whole 
should be w ell beaten, and thoroughly incorporated before using. It 
w ould, howawer, be of great advantage to allow the mixture to remain 
twelve months, turning it w ell tw'o or three times during that period. 
In old exhausted beds, a good dressing of rotten manure forked in wdll 
be found highly beneficial. 

“ To all grow ers of American plants w e wish to impress the follow - 
ing suggestion ; however simple it may appear, it is the foundation, 
w hen practically carried out, of all success in the cultivation of the 
Rliododendron, and indeed of all fine-rooted plants of a similar character : 
it is this, never allow them to become thoroughly dry at the root, When 
such a condition occurs, the whole structure of the plant is affected, 
deficiency of vital energy is the result, and the natural consequence of 
a deteriorated constitution is disease, and possibly death. The Rhodo- 
dendron and its allies sufter more from a condition of excessive dryness 
than any plants which we recollect ; therefore a damp situation, natural 
or supplied, must be procured for the site of an American garden. In 
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situations where stagnant water is likely to be present, drains must be 
employed, and they should be 3 feet in depth. If the soil is not natu- 
rally suitable, a compost, as before described, must be supplied ; and if 
the beds are so situated that the plants can enjoy the shade of trees 
without drip from them, it will be an acquisition. 

“ At Highclere, the seat of the Earl of Carnarvon, in tlie lake at 
Milford, are several small islands of from 10 to 20 yards in diameter, 
planted with American plants, presenting the highest state of luxu- 
riance ; many of the plants are from 10 to 15 feet high, and constitute, 
in the blooming season, masses of beauty, from their summits to the 
very surface of the lake. The soil of these islands is not more than 
18 inches above the water. 

On tlie Himalaya Mountains, the Rhododendron is invariably 
found growing near or on the margin of morasses. So magnificent is 
the appearance of masses in flower of the scarlet species of these moun- 
tains, that Dr. 'Wallich compares the efiect to that of regiments of 
soldiers in scarlet uniforms in the full sun when viewed at a distance?. 
In America and other parts of the world, where any of the very exten- 
sive tribe, commonly known as ‘ American plants’ are found, it is 
always on the margin of lakes, rivers or bogs, or on the nearest portions 
of dry land in their vicinity. Surely, then, if the many boggy places 
and swamps which are to be found in the plantations, on the borders of 
‘ drives,* and even in view from many of our noblemen’s princely 
mansions, are not >vorth reclaiming for any other purpose, they afford 
excellent situations for the display of taste and liberality ; the ultimate 
result of which must be to gratify the eye of the proj)rietor, to enrich 
tJie landscaj>e, and to give to our woodland scenery a beanly wliieh is 
now, except in a few isolated cases, confined to the shrubbery and tlic 
pleasure ground. 

“ If only a moderate amount of stagnant moisture is present, ordinary 
draining is all that will be requisite. But there are situations in which 
this is not available, or would be too expensive, as, for instance, where 
the bog is of such a depth as would require a large amount of labour 
to procure sufficient ^ fall’ for the drains. Under such conditions the 
desired end can be arrived at by the following means : Procure a 
quantity of brushwood, faggots, poles, old ‘ pollards,’ or any materials 
of a like nature, and witli them form a foundation on tlie spot you wisli 
to plant ; upon this sufficient soil must be placed, that, allowing for 
subsidence, not less than 18 inches of suitable compost will remain 
above the surface of the bog. In such localities tlie Rhododendron 
will flourish in all its native beauty, and as the growtli will be rapid, 
the whole substance of the soil will quickly become matted together by 
the roots of the plants, completely preventing any sul)sidence in the 
soil after the wooden foundation is decayed.” 

If the soil of a situation desired to plant in be naturally dry, the 
opposite to what Rhododendrons best fiourisli in, still a bed may b(» 
formed which will retain a degree of moisture that the plants will 
succeed in, and the writers observe : — 

“ It now becomes our duty to show in what manner the Rhododen- 
dron can be induced to succeed in dry situations, as we have established 
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the fact tliat a moist situation is a sine qud non to its successful culti- 
vation. The means by which this can be attained are, we consider, 
very simple, and whicli we will endeavour to show. They are these ; 
By deep trenching the natural soil, and keeping the beds in wliich the 
plants are growing perfectly flat, and below the surrounding surface, in 
order to prevent the escape of a drop of moisture otherwise than by 
evaporation. In preparing beds for American plants in such situations, 
it is absolutely necessary to trench or in some way prepare a soil, 3 or 
4 feet in depth, as the only means of establishing a lasting resource of 
moisture. The following will be found an excellent mode of pro- 
cedure where the situation is dry and the soil wholly unfit for the 
growth of American plants. Having decided the outline of your beds, 
remove the soil a good spade’s depth, with all its attached vegetation, 
to some convenient spot immediately contiguous to your operations ; 
then cart away from 18 inches to 2 feet of the remaining soil, well 
breaking up the bottom, or trenching it 18 inches would be better still. 
Upon tiiis cast in the surface soil previously removed, well chopping it 
Avith the spade as the work proceeds ; filling up w ith a sufficient 
quantity of prepared soil, that after settling down it shall be a few 
inches below the natural surface. During dry w eather, after the beds 
are planted, the surface should be kept constantly stirred w^ith the hoe 
and rake, for the double purpose of preventing the growtii of weeds, 
and by maintaining a smooth surface retarding evaporation. Should 
an excessive dry season occur, the whole surface of newly planted beds 
may with advantage be wliolly covered with the sliort grass from the 
lawns. It will at least prevent the necessity of a frequent use of the 
watering-pot, the application of Avhicli in all out-door gardening is a 
practice ‘ more honoured in the breach than in the observance.’ If the 
beds are situated in the neighbourhood of trees, they are sure to be 
invadeil by a legion of roots, which, if allowed unmolested possession, 
Avill in a few seasons appropriate the wdiole of what you had inter)de(l 
for your favourites. But as we recommend American ])lants in sucli 
situations to be replanted and the soil trenched to a depth of 2 feet 
every autumn, and every third or fourth year the w hole mass of soil 
trenclied to tlie bottom, there will not be much to fear upon that point — 
and the mtiss of soil by being constantly rendered permeable to the 
autumn rains will always contain a large amount of moisture. There 
need be no fear of the plants sufleri ug from removal, as Ehododendrons 
can be transplanted with perfect safety, even after they have attained 
an immense size, and particularly so when they have constantly been 
subjected to such treatment.” 

The catalogue may be had by post, on remitting four postage stamps 
to Messrs. Standish and Noble, and w^e recommend it to our readers as 
w ell w orth procuring. 


ARRANGEMENT OP AMERICAN PLANTS. 

BY SCRUTATOR. 

In many places, where ornamental planting has been attempted, proper 
advantage does not appear to have been taken of the very beautiful 
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class of plants commonly known as American plants. This is the more 
surprising, as of late great progress has been made, both in increasing 
the number of varieties, and in improving their qualities. In very few 
places can anything worthy the name of a collection be found ; the one 
almost invariably met witli is the common Rhododendron ponticum, 
and very few, if any, of the hybrid varieties are to be seen in the plea- 
sure grounds of country seats. 

But the want of variety is not the only blemish to be pointed out. 
There is much to blame in the manner in which these splendid plants 
are disposed ; the place where they are generally planted being that 
which is the worst of all for producing anything like effect, viz., in 
borders and shrubberies. Were I on the point of planting a collec- 
tion, I should much prefer to form symmetrical beds on the lawn ; and 
if these could be viewed from an eminence, it would be much better. 
These beds sliould be planted with as much care, in respect to tlie 
arrangement of colour and habit, as is looked for in planting the flower 
garden ; they sliould be filled with Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, 
*&c., and I have no doubt the effect would be good. No one who saw 
the splendid exhibition of American plants, in King’s Road, Chelsea, 
in the spring of 1 847, could for a moment doubt that a similar exhibi- 
tion ought to be seen at the country seat of every gentleman ; and for 
my own part, I see no reason why it cannot be so. 

Though such a disposition of American plants would be preferable to 
promiscuous planting, to fill up open places in borders, it is not the 
disposition I should prefer, where the requisite conditions could be had. 
It is now twelve years since I saw the most splendid effect produced by 
American plants. The place was a wood or shrubbery, in the pleasure 
ground, in wJiich was a large hole, called the “ pit hole.” The banks of 
this hole were “ levelled,” and tlie bottom formed into an oval figure, 
encircled and crossed transversely by a walk. Tlie ground encloseti 
by tlie wRlks, and the lower parts of the banks, were planted with 
Rhododendron ponticum, and, as near as I can recollect, the common 
yellow Azalea ; the Iiigher parts of the banks were planted with Oytisus 
laburnum ; above which were seen the darker forms of oaks, elms, &c. 
Tlie descent was by steps at the end. 

TJiough there was decidedly a want of variety, yet the effect pro- 
duced, on entering this pit hole,” was grand in the extreme ; the 
purjde of the Rhododendrons contrasted so powerfully wdth the rich 
golden racemes of tlie Laburnum, that the place might literally be said 
to be 

Gleaming with purple and gold.” 

1 have never .since seen the spot, and though time, and the hand of 
man may have altered the .scene, the impression then made has never 
been forgotten ; and I should enjoy few scenes more than to see the 
idea there embodied carried out to perfection. The conditions required 
to produce tliis effect are not always at hand ; but they often are. 
(generally these holes are made the receptacles of rubbish, thus ren- 
(lering that place a nuisance, which might be made the brightest gem 
of the pleasure ground. 
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1 hope the above remarks will not be taken in any other sense than 
that in which they are written ; my only object being to excite to im- 
provement, not to condemn that which I cannot appreciate. An ardent 
love of the subject has prompted me, and I now take leave of it, with 
the hope that I shall not have written in vain. 


CULTURE OF THE CHILIAN ALSTRCEMERIA. 

BY A COUNTRY CURATE. 

In some recent numbers of this Magazine there are articles inserted on 
the treatment of this charming tribe of flowers, but as the following 
judicious observations by Mr. Van Houtte, the celebrated nurseryman 
of (ihent, have been given in the “Gardeners* Chronicle,” I have 
transcribed them for insertion in the Cabinet, in order to promote the 
still more general and more successful growth of this fine tribe of 
flowers. Ilis observations are as follows : — • 

“ Notliing whatever presents more ornament to our gardens, during 
a great portion of the year, than this beautiful production, whose 
flowers are at once so numerous and so splendid, and yet nothing can 
be more easy than its culture and multiplication. The thousand varied, 
but always charming, tints, which tinge the corollas (flowers) of these 
Alstroemerias, present a difficulty in establishing a just horticultural 
nomenclature for them, as, like their brilliant rivals, the Calceolarias, 
they would defy, on that point, the most rigid examination. One 
may affirm, without exaggeration, that all are beautiful, and one may 
also infer that they will soon become as popular as the Wallflower, the 
Mignonette, the Carnation, &c. ; in fact, cut for nosegays, to grace 
the various apartments of the house, no other flowers can be compared 
with them. 

“ The length, thickness, and number of their fascirclefl roots, hinder 
them from flourishing under pot-culture ; they succeed best in the open 
ground, in the free air, which, if subjected to the following treatment, 
they can brave w ith impunity. A bed is dug about 14 inches deep, 
in length and breadth proportioned to the number of roots required to 
be planted, at a foot apart, from heel to heel ; the bottom of the trench 
must be filled with rubble of potsherds, fragments of bricks, tiles, &c., 
in order to permit a prompt and easy drainage. It is then filled with 
a rich compost, formed of one-third fresh loam, one-third sandy bog 
earth, and one-third spit dung, and some such strong manure as guano 
may be added, in the proportion of one-thirtieth of the w^hole mass. 
The w hole is to be mixed well together, and left in heaps, about two 
months before making use of it. 

“ Each rhizome (root) is planted in the month of October, taking care 
that its growing point is 10 inches below the surface of the soil. On 
the frost becoming severe, the bed is covered with a framework, and 
surrounded by mulch ; the air being abundantly admitted whenever 
the thermometer is not below 30 degrees Fahr. We have, however, 
known the cold to descend to 25 degrees, and the roots not to be 
injured thereby. 
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. As long as the severe frost lasts the frame is covered with litter or 
straw, which is removed at all times when the plants can enjoy the 
benefits of the sun’s rays. So soon as the cold is no longer to be 
dreaded, the above protections are removed, and the plants, wliose 
shoots are already apparent, are left perfectly free to all atmospheric 
influences, and finally treated like other perennials. They must be 
very sparingly watered during the ripening of the seed, and should 
great rains follow after the seeds are gathered, they must be protected 
by the frames, to prevent the rot. The roots are to be taken up 
towards the end of July, and the rhizomes cleaned and separated ; 
afterwards they may be left exposed on shelves, in a very airy dry 
place, nntil the moment of replanting.” 

[Descriptive lists of kinds are given in this Magazine, last year’s 
Volume, pages 152, 274.] 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

Royal South London Floricultural Exhibition. — Tins 
(usually denominated the Tulip sliow) was held at the Surrey Gardens, 
on the 23rd of May. The specimens of plants were superb, ami 
evidenced the very superior skill of the cultivators. We cannot, in 
our present number, enumerate the various productions presented, and 
must reluctantly reserve it for another. The Tulip blooms were not 
so good as last year’s collection; no doubt the flowers had been 
injured by sudden frosts in an early stage of growth, and showed the 
propriety, for future years* management, of even/ niyht's /protection ^ in 
cold weather. The following kinds were exhibited. 

1st Prize, for 12 blooms, Mr. Lawrence — Madame Vestris, Tago, 
Lady Sale, Selim, Rasa Bianca, Musidora, La Bella Nanette, Violet 
Alisanda, Vivid, Catalan!, Due deBoufers, Hamlet. 

2nd Prize, Mr. Turner — Madame Vestris, Bolivar, Musidora, 
Hamlet, Lac, Holme’s King, Platoff, Catalan!, Triumph Royal, Poly- 
phemus, Queen, Talma. 

3rd Prize, Mr. Batten — Platoff, Alcorn, Triumph Royal, Lawrence 
Friend, Brankaster Pet, Cerise Blanche, Fanny, Walker’s King, Poly- 
phemus, Fleur de Dames, Mary, Hercules. 

4th Prize, Dr. Bushell — Aglaia, Globe, Duke, Roscius, Triumph 
Royal, Abercrombie, Commocieus, Bacchus, Ponceau, Mont Blanc, 
Roi George, Brilliant. 

Many other stands were exhibited. 

Extra prizes were offered for amateur flowers only 

1st Prize of 3/. (given by Mr. Lawrence) Mr. Wallace, for— Duke 
of Devonshire, Rose Emily, Lawrence Friend, Fabius, Aglai, Bijou 
des Amateurs, Creesus, Lord Hawksbury, David, Platoff, Polyphemus, 
Unknown. 

2nd Prize, 2/., Mr. Bellender— Fabius, Lady Exeter, Ambassadcur, 
Madame Catalani, Musidora, Sir E. Codrington, Triumph Royal, 
David, Platoff, Polyphemus, Reine des Flora, Madame Vestris. 

3r(l Prize, 1/., Mr. Gurney — Rose Aglaia, Roscius, Platoff, Triomphe 
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Hoyal, Carlo Dolce, Claudinia, Rubens, Victory, General Bournavell, 
Gloria Mundi. 

Several other stands had prizes awarded in this class. 

The Pkopebties which constitute Perfection in the Pansy, 
AS RECOGNISED FOR EXHIBITION. — The outline should be quite cir- 
cular, the petals even on the edges, and quite flat ; the face of the flower 
smooth (viz. free from crumple), otherwise the best-formed variety will 
have a coarse appearance. In the outline we have many varieties that 
approach very near our standard, the deficiency generally being in the 
lower side of the bottom petal. It must have been observed that 
every step we have taken towards obtaining a perfectly round Pansy, 
so much less is there seen of the top petals ; this arises from increased 
size in the side and bottom petals, which, obliterating the deep inden- 
tations in the outline, have encroached upon the visible portion of the 
top petals. The side petals, if of good proportions and shape, will 
meet some distance above the eye ; this will also improve the appear- 
ance of the^belting, whether narrow or broad. The next point to 
notice is the centre or eye, which may be either solid or radiated, so 
that the lines do not extend to the margin ; this latter is a material 
point. Another most desirable feature is, that the ground colour 
should be entire ; whether white, lemon, or deep yellow, it should be 
the same in all the petals : many of the yellow-ground colours have a 
tendency to be of a deeper shade in the bottom petal ; this is a fatal 
defect. The colours should be distinct, whether bright or deep, well- 
defined, and not joining the ground colour by a watery or indistinct 
edge. The oblong shai>e of the face or ground colour, as seen in 
some varieties, is very objectionable, as it gives the flower a long 
appearance, although the outline may be perfect. Selfs of any shade 
should be dense and rich, with a bold dark eye, and the more glossy 
the surface the better. Kichness of surface is of course essential to all 
of them, as well as substance ; neither should they be deficient in size, 
to be useful as show-flowers. There are too many of those called Selfs 
which really do not belong to that class ; neither can they well be 
edassed with the yellow or white ground flowers. The yellow or white 
being indistinctly mottled with the dark colour about the eye is most 
objectionable.-— C. 2ur7icr. 

A Country Gardener’s Jottings on the Chiswick Tete.— 
Such a May day as Saturday was, even Old Herrick himself would 
have rejoiced at, and doubtless could the old lover of out-door amuse- 
ments have revisited the earth, a special invitation to Ids Corinna to 
jro a-Mayin<r would have celebrated the occasion. And Maying it 
was in earnest, if sunny skies and happy faces, flowers of every hue and 
clime, and music the most classical, could in their combination consti- 
tute a May festival. For all these were present. And the glory of 
ail English garden-a lawn of velvety turf, in the highest possible 
condition, fonned no mean adjunct in the combination. But of the 
flowers staged for competition, what could be said of them more than, 
as a whole, the superlative of excellence was s'amped upon them. lo 
enter into a minute description is not the object of this notice. Those 
who were present neetl it not ; those who were not fortunate to look 
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upon them would gather but a slight gratification from a description. 
All I wish to do is to offer a few remarks from jottings made at the 
exhibition, and such as possibly will not form part of the oflicial 
report. Of course the queen of the exhibition was the Victoria regia, 
flowers and leaves of which were exhibited ; novelties which few of us 
had previously the good fortune to behold. Tlie chaste beauty of the 
flowers forcibly reminded one of the exquisite lines which Mrs. Henians 
has addressed to our own less attractive but no less elegant queen of 
the lake 

‘‘ Bright lily of the wave, 

Rising with graceful form at every swell, 

Thou seem’st as if a spirit meekly brave 
Dwelt in thy cell.” 

The large drawing afforded a good idea of the habitat of this wonderful 
flower. The exclamation of an enthusiastic foreigner as he entered 
the grand tent, and caught a perspective view of a combination of 
floral beauty not to be described — ‘‘ Superb ! superb !” will convey 
as full a description as is possible. And superb indeed it was. If 
the shades of some of our old gardeners who have “ slept with their 
fathers for half a century, could again have tenanted their clay,” and 
mixed with the busy scene, what exclamations would have escaped 
them, and how w’ould they have extolled the industry and skill of 
gardeners, and the enterprise of gentlemen and ladies, by wdiich such 
scenes are produced ! Here, in one galaxy of beauty, were collected 
the minute and hardy denizens of the Alpine heights — regions of snows 
and storms, the Papilionaceous plants of New Holland, and all the 
beauties of the Caj)e. From the woods and plains of the tropics, 
Orchids of every hue and fragrance, exhibiting forms as indescribable 
as their beauty. From every latitude, tropical, temperate, and frigid, 
the industry and enterprise of man had borne some trophy of his 
perseverance, and bade them blossom in a foreign climate beyond their 
natural wont. As one stood amid such a scene, and allowed the mind 
to wander beyond the mere glittering surface, beautiful as it was, and 
in fancy beheld the toils and anxieties, the hopes and fears, the proud 
satisfactions which claimed their birth from circumstances connected 
with it, how was the mere ocular gratification augmented by a higher 
and nobler one, a mental gratification ! To particularise the Orcliids 
w^ould be next to impossible, suffice it to say they were magnificent. 
Stanhopea tigrina was unquestionably the queen. As one wandered 
along, the eye was caught now by the chaste Calanthe veratrifolia, the 
quaint spider-like Brassia niaculata, or the Weeping Scuticaria Steelii ; 
Phalaenopsis amabilis, resembling nothing earthly but a quantity of 
white butterflies perched on a slender twig ; the singular Acanthophip- 
pium bicolor, and the no less so Acineta Humboldtii, with the Vandas, 
Oncidiums, and Saccolabiums, presented themselves in such rapid 
succession, that each vegetable beauty seemed to give place to a greater. 
The remark of a lady wdien examining this department of the exhibi- 
tion was a just one. It was to the eftect, that our artificial flow er 
makers and designers for fabrics would do well to study from them 
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more than at present they appear to do. I recollect seeing the other 
day in a window in Eegent-street, a carpeting with designs of Orchids. 
It is needless to say how novel and rich was the effect. Amongst the 
plants claiming notice from tlieir comparative rarity in exhibitions was 
Lyperia pinnatifida, a mass of rosy-purple blossoms, apparently an 
ordinary greenhouse plant ; Indigofera decora, a native of China, with 
beautiful pinnate foliage and racemes of blossom ; Sipliocampylos 
microstoma and Franciscea macrophylla. Amongst the Gardenias, of 
which there were several, Fortunii must bear away the palm ; a more 
superb plant it would be difficult to imagine. The petals are of so 
fleshy a nature as to give the flower an appearance of richness not to be 
described, A fair admirer, 

“ Herself a fairer flower,” 

compared them to Roses transformed to marble. Acrophyllum veiio- 
sum, with the foliage of an Ilex and the flowers of a Spiraea, must not, 
however, be omitted. Signs of a better taste in many climbing plants 
was exhibited in the specimens of Tropseolum, by Mr. Stuart. When 
will the old pudding-shaped trellis give way to something more in 
accordance with taste and elegance ? And now a word or two on the 
tendency of such exhibitions, as afiecting the gardeners. Unquestion- 
ably they offer a great stimulus to exertion, and in minds rightly 
constituted the result must be beneficial. Bringing together, as such 
exhibitions always do, the best flowers of the best kinds, and in the 
highest degree of development, the}’’ form epochs in the history of 
gardening, periods at which we can look back upon, and from which 
we can note the rapidity of our progress. And as a fete^ a gala day to 
all the lovers of flowers — and who does not love them?^ — it affords a 
means of the fullest gratification, a gratification which, unlike much 
that w e extol, brings w ith it no sting for the morrow. The pleasure 
is purely an innocent one ; it involves no cruelties, it has no immoral 
tendencies. The secret of this is, it produces no false excitement. — 
A., in Gardeners^ Chronicle, 

Green Centres in Boses. — Last year this defect was very preva- 
lent, which was caused by the extra moisture of the spring, causing a 
super-abundance of sap, which the cold damp nights checked in the 
leaves, many having then fallen off ; whilst the absence of the sun also 
prevented the flower buds from maturing the extra quantity of sap into 
petals, and thus the unsightly excrescence grew' under their shelter 
before the calyx was disclosed. The plan I adopted was to cut off all 
such flowers as soon as perceived. 

In such wet seasons it is advisable to lay over the roots of any choice 
kind w hich is liable to this defect, some asphalte, or similar covering, 
during wet days or nights, to shoot off extm moisture. This will check 
the production of super-abundant sap, and prevent the production of 
green centres. — Clericiis, 

Victoria Kegia. — A very small plant was leceived last September 
by Mr. Ivison, gardener at the Duke of Northumberland’s, Sion 
House, near London, from the Royal Gardens at Kew. And in the 
sport space of three months cultivation in a slate tank, in a small span- 
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roofed house, it commenced blooming. The tank is twenty-two feet 
long, twelve wide, and two and a-half deep, becoming shallower to tlie 
sides. Prior to its being placed in the tank, the plant had been kept 
in a tub, but was removed to the former a little after Christmas. A 
hillock of well-decayed turfy loam, mixed with a little river sand, and 
having brickbats below to keep it open, was placed in the middle of 
the tank. The water is warmed by a two-inch pipe at the top, and a 
four-inch pipe at bottom, and it is fed from a small slate cistern at one 
end, which keeps continually pouring warm water on a broad wheel 
about a foot in diameter, the revolving of which produces motion in 
the water in the tank. The water is supplied from a rain-water cistern 
ill the open garden. Mr. Ivison considers it of the highest importance 
to success, that the water be in constant circulation. The water is ke})t 
at eighty-five degrees of temperature, and the air of the house at from 
eighty to ninety degrees. 

The plant has eleven leaves, and some of them are five feet across. 
They are almost circular, and at the under sides of a pink colour, 
deeply ribbed, and have a turned rim of near two inches high, the out- 
side of whicli is of a rich rosy-purple. The first flower opened on 
April 10th, since which more than a dozen others have bloomed, and 
now four more flower buds appear. Some of the flowers measured thir- 
teen inches across. A blossom continues* about two days, and about 
five o’clock of tlie first day it opens, continues expanded till ten the 
following morning (the second day), then closes, but re-opens about 
two in tlie afternoon. The petals which at first were white, now have 
changed to pink, and they gradually fall down on the water, and then 
an inner roAV of large petals striped and mottled with purple and red, 
unfold about three o’clock, which reflex and by four fall back upon the 
first expanded petals, and now the flower assumes a flattened appearance, 
and discloses to sigfft a quantity of smaller petals, overlapping each 
other, and gradually tapering to a central rose-coloured point. About 
six o’clock it exhibits to view its numerous yellow coloured stamens, 
surrounded by a ring of small petals of a rosy-red colour, which, con- 
trasting with the first reflexed petals, now of a lighter colour, present 
a most beautiful display, and the blossom of this queen of aquatic 
flowers, appears in its meridian grandeur. 

Some Account of the Victoria Regia in its Native Waters. — 
“ We at length reached the Igarape, and were at once gratified by 
seeing the Victoria growing by the opposite shore of the Igarape itself. 
We were warned by the people not to go amongst the plants, as their 
prickles were venomous : but I got both hands and feet considerably 
pricked without experiencing any ill eftects. We were fortunate in 
finding the plant in good flower, but, according to the testimony of all 
at Santarem who have seen it, the leaves attain their greatest dimen- 
sions in the winter. Captain Hislop assures me he has seen many 
leaves 12 feet in diameter, wliereas the largest we saw measured a 
very little above 4 feet across, and they were packed as close as they 
could lie. But I can easily conceive how, in the wet season, their 
dimensions should be considerably augmented, for whereas at present 
the plant is growing in less than 2 feet of water, in winter the Igarape 
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will be filled to its topmost banks, or at least 15 feet deeper than at 
present, while its breadth will also be greatly increased, so that the 
petioles of the Victoria, lengthening doubtless with the rise of the 
waters, will bring the leaves to a much greater surface, on which they 
will have room to dilate to about twice their present size. The aspect 
of the Victoria in its native waters is so new and extraordinary that I 
am at a loss to what to compare it. The image is not a very poetical 
one, but assuredly the impression the plant gave me, when viewed 
from the bank above, was that of a number of tea-trays floating, with 
here and there a bouquet protruding between them ; but when more 
closely viewed, the leaves excited the greatest admiration, from their 
immensity and perfect symmetry. A leaf turned up suggests some 
strange fabric of cast-iron just taken out of the furnace ; its colour, 
and the enormous ribs with which it is strengthened, increasing the 
similarity. I could find no prostrate trunk as in the other Nymphaeacese. 
The root is central, the thickness of a man’s leg, penetrating deep into 
the mud (we could not dig to the bottom of it with our tresados), and 
sending out fascicles of whitish radicles, about 25, from below the base 
of each petiole, the thickness of a finger, and 2 feet or more in length. 
The radicles are imperforate, and give out here and there a very few 
slender fibres. From the same root I have seen flowers uniting the 
characters of Victoria regia and cruziana (of the latter I have only the 
brief description in Walpers), so that I can hardly doubt their being 
the same species, as had been already more than suspected. The 
Igarape, where we gathered the Victoria, is called Tapiruari. I had 
two flowers brought to me a few days afterwards from the adjacent 
lake, which seems to have no name but that of the sitios on its banks ; 
Mr. Jeffreys has also brought me flowers from the Rio Arrapixuna, 
which runs into the Tabajoz above Santarem, and in the wet season 
unites the Tabajoz and Amazon. I have further information of its 
growing abundantly in a lake beyond the Rio Mayaca, which flows 
into the Amazon some miles below Santarem. Mr. Wallace, who 
recently visited Monte Alegre, had a leaf and flower brought to him 
there ; I have seen a portion of the leaf, which he dried. Lastly, I 
liave correct intelligence of its occurring in the Rio Trombetas near 
Obidos, and in lakes between the rivers Tabajoz and Madeira, so that 
there can be no doubt of its being plentifully distributed throughout 
the whole of this region, both north and south of the Amazon.” — 
Mr, Spruce* s Voyage up the Amazon^ in HookeVs Journal of botany. 

On Watering Potted Plants. — In the operation of w^atering 
potted plants persons not practically familiar with plant culture are apt 
to make serious mistakes. Cultivators find, by experience, that an 
excess of water at the roots is very injurious to almost all plants, and 
hence it is usual to direct that great caution be used in the application 
of water, especially in winter. The result is, that frequently the 
opposite extreme is fallen into, to the great injury of the plants. From 
the moment that the soil becomes so far dried that the fibres of the 
roots cannot absorb moisture from it, the supply of the plant’s food is 
cut off, and it begins to suffer. 

Some plants can bear this loss of water with more impunity than 
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otheiB; some Agaio, md tbe Heath &ini][]r amoi^ the are ia Ais 
way soon destroyed. Tie object in waterwg should be to prevwt this 
stage of dryness being reached, at least during the time a plant is 
growing, and at all times in the case of those of very rigid structure ; 
at the same time that excess, which would sodden the soil and gorge 
the plants, is also avoided. Within these limits the most inexperienced 
persons may follow sound directions for the application of water with 
safety. But whenever water is given to pot plants, enough should be 
employed to wet the soil thoroughly, and the difference between plants 
that require less or more water should be made by watering more or 
less frequently, and not by giving greater or less quantities at one 
time . — Magazine of Botany, 

Destruction of Slugs, Snails, and Wireworms. — Having 
suffered very much in my garden from the depredations of these vermin, 
I have been induced to try the effect of Swede Turnips as a decoy for 
them. I had a large basketful cut up into slices rather more than half 
an inch in thickness, and placed about my garden (about a quarter of 
an acre), and the result of ten consecutive days’ operations is the 
securing of the enormous quantity of 9,096, besides a great quantify of 
wireworms and millipedes. The .second morning’s collection was 2,0o6 
slugs and snails ; olO is the smallest collection I have made. The 
Turnip slices I have been using are now' put into the ground edgeways, 
the better to trap the wirew orms, and I am employing fresh slices for 
a further destruction of slugs and snails. — Thomas Colley y IpplepcUy 
Devon, ( Gardener's Chro7iicle.) 

Gardeners’ Benevolent Society. — Each successive year there 
is held what is termed an Annual Meeting of this very valuable Society. 
This ye.ar (1850) it was held at the London Coffee House on May loth, 
and the excellent Earl of Carlisle presided on the occasion, tliere also 
being seventy-four of the princif)al nurserymen, seedsmen, and horti- 
culturists assembled. A few' years back the Duke of Northumberland 
obtained a most valuable Nectarine from Syria, since which a number 
of plants had been propagated, and now lit for final planting. His 
Grace directed that twenty-four of them should be sold by public 
auction, and the proceeds should be presented to this Society in order 
to form the Nucleus of a fund for the erection of almshouses for aged 
and indigent gardeners aad their widows. The proceeds of the sale 
was 164/. 17^. 

As usual, at the amiiversary^, donations to tlie Society are made, and 
on this occasion the amount was 400/. We feel assured that so excel- 
lent an institution will liave, at lea.st, the approvaljof all our readers, we 
therefore insert the admirable speech of the noble president on the 
occasion, believing it will not only be read with pleasure, but be au 
inducement to some to contribute to the support of the Society. 

After the usual loyal toasts, the Chairman rose to call attention to the 
special purpose, for which they were assenibled. We have hitherto 
(said the noble Earl) dealt only with tliose great things and persons 
connected with royalty, war, and the concerns of empires ; but we are 
met together this evening to put forward the claims of the Gardeners’ 
Benevolent Institution. (Hear, hear.) The first consideration that 
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might nRturaUy oecur tp myself is, what business have 1 to be in the 
chair on sueh Rn oeeasion, and to have thus the privilege of addressing 
you f for it is scarcely necessary that 1 should observe that 1 do not 
myself exercise the very honourable profession of a gardener, and fur*^ 
thermore 1 am sorry to say 1 am not htted to hold the place amongst 
you I am now occupying, by any knowledge or proficiency I have ac- 
quired in your delightful science. (“Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) But 
there seems to me to be this peculiarity in the business or profession of a 
gardener, that while it admits of the highest possible degree of progress 
and perfection, it also, in its most humble grades, and in artificial 
methods, opens up sources of healthful, innocent, and pleasurable em- 
ployment. (Cheers.) The art of the gardener, dealing as it does with 
perhaps the most exquisite of all the raw materials which Nature sup- 
plies — the flowers of the earth ; the art of the gardener seems to me to 
combine the healthy exercise and sturdy out-door life of the agricultural 
labourer, with the more intellectual and studious employment of fur- 
nishing models for the most ingenious imitations of the milliner, the 
most delicate enamellings of the jeweller, the richest colourings of the 
painter, the brightest day dreams of the poet — (hear, hear) — and there 
is hardly a spot of earth so rugged, scarcely a tribe of man so rude, 
that the art of the gardener will not be found to produce something 
like loveliness to the scene, and some idea of beauiy to lift up the mind 
to the supreme fountain of light and beauty, and the Giver of all good- 
ness (cheers) ; and the pursuit of gardening, gentlemen, seems to me 
not only to enhance, but also to make compensation for the beauties of 
nature— for the charms of scene, and the loveliness of landscape, are 
necessarily confined to limited portions of the globe’s surface. The full 
enjoyment of these can be but the privilege of the few, and it is only 
some amongst us who can visit, and comparatively very few can^ enjoy 
permanently, such scenes as the valley of Cashmere, the Bay of Naples, 
the shores of Genoa, or even our own Windermere, Loch Lomond, or 
tlie lakes of Killarney, present to us. (Cheers.) But we must remem- 
ber that there is hardly any spot of ground so built on but the monotony 
of the scene may be diversified by the gay parterre— scarcely a cottage 
so small that it may not have the Woodbine twinirig round its porch ; 
nay, more, there is hardly a lodging or dwelling in the most squalid 
alley of this metropolis, but it may have its Geranium in the window'- 
sill— (hear, hear)— and 1 have heard, and 1 believe the statement is 
true, that the poor weavers of Bethnal-greeii take especial pride in 
rearing their Geraniums, their Hyacinths, and their Tulips. (Cheers.) 
It would thus appear that there is a sort of spell or charm about 
flowers, something like magnetism or mesmerism, wdiich, independently 
of fashion, or the pleasures of sight and smell, tends to soothe the 
spirits and compose the mind. (Hear, hear.) I need not seek, gen- 
Uemen, to coroborate the respectability or honour of your craft, by 
alluding to its antiquity ; but you will not forget that the first spot on 
which man was placed on earth was a garden, and it is fair to presume 
that the first avocation of man must have been that of a gardener— 
(cheers)— and the shrubs must have been green, and the flowers must 
have looked bright among the glades of Eden before sickness, pain, 
' o 2 
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sorrow, or sin entered into our world. (Cheers.) However, gentlemen, 
we know that those drawbacks and disfigurements abound near the pur- 
suit and profession of a gardener as they do to every other calling or 
occupation. And this brings me especially to the claims which such a 
charity as this puts forth for your support. I learn, gentlemen, that 
the Gardeners* Benevolent Institution is adapted to afford relief to aged 
and infirm gardeners above 60 years of age, and their widov s, in all 
parts of the United Kingdom ; that it has now 34 pensioners upon its 
funds, 11 women and 23 men, whose claims have all borne the strictest 
investigation, and who have been reduced in their old age to penury 
and destitution ; and I find that the average ages of these parties are 
74 years for the women, and 76 years for the men. I am further told 
that it will appear by one of your rules, tliat this society, besides pro- 
viding pecuniary relief for the distressed and broken down, in the shape 
of charity, partakes also of the nature of a friendly society, and encou- 
rages contributions from gardeners, by promising which, while in the 
heyday of their vigour and prime, they acquire a right of preference 
and a title to the enjoyment of your bounty in the event of darker days 
coming across them. (Applause.) 1 find that during the few years 
(eight I believe) that the society has been in operation, it has contri- 
buted relief to the amount of 2,280/. (Hear, hear.) But does the relief 
it is enabled to give meet all the claims made upon it ? By no means. 
I regret to have to add, that, though this much has been done, yet at 
this time your Committee, out of twenty eligible candidates for your 
bounty, can only elect tw'o of them this year. (Hear, hear.) I have now 
to invite your considerate attention on behalf of these broken-down 
veterans in a pursuit so honourable, so respectable, and so useful. You 
will not forget — 1 am sure those who exercise the same craft will not 
forget — you will not forget, you who, by the favour of your Creator, 
are in easy circumstances, and in an affluent position, that all the enjoy- 
ment you derive from wiiat is beautiful to the sight and fragrant to the 
smell in the rich and varied products of your gardens — you will not 
forget that the life and pursuit of a gardener is a laborious one, and 
subject to much competition ; subject to many reverses ; subject to the 
change of taste, and the caprice of fashion, and trying and unhealthy 
to some constitutions ; exposed to unhealthiness in some situations, and 
often bending the stout back and stiffening the active limbs of those 
who minister to your luxury, your comfort, and your pleasure. (Hear, 
hear.) These are claims which you will not, I am sure, forget. You 
will remember that in the brightest foliage, and in the most gorgeous 
colours, there often lurks the most mischievous poison, and that even 
the fairest rose is never without its thorn — (hear, hear) — above all, 
you will remember that amid all that is bright and beautiful in nature, 
there is still no blossom of plant or shrub or tree that blows with such 
unfading colours — there is no scent of earth so fi-aught with undying 
fragrance — as the bloom of good and charitable works, and the sweet- 
smelling savour of that pity which feels for the wants and relieves the 
distresses of our friends and our brothers. (Loud applause.) Gentle- 
men, I feel that a cause like this is safe in your hands, and 1 have only 
to recommend, with all good-wdll and all the fervour it deserves, the 
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clwms of this institution on your support, and to bepf that you will join 
with me in drinking “ Success to the Gardeners* Benevolent Institu- 
tion.** (Loud cheers.) The toast was drunk with three times three 
and one cheer more. 

Prolonging the bloom op Pelargoniums. — The art of pro- 
ducing a lengthened bloom is well worthy the attention of all lovers 
of this charming tribe of flowers, and to eflfect this successfully attend 
to the following particulars : — Place those plants wiiich flower earliest 
under a wall, and fully exposed to the sun’s influence, in order that 
the succulent wood may be well and early ripened ; when this is 
effected, cut them down to within four inches of the pots : remove 
them to a rather close frame until they begin to break, when air may 
gradually be given them ; eventually the lights may be taken off, in 
order that the young slioots may be hardened and strengthened, previous 
to the plants being placed in their winter quarters. By haviijg a suc- 
cession of plants so treated, a prolongation of bloom is readily ob- 
tained. 

One of the main points in the culture of the Pelargonium is keeping 
the plants near the glass, and sufficiently far apart to prevent the 
foliage of one touching that of another. Give abundance of air in 
mild weather, and allow it to circulate freely amongst the plants. 
Tin’s will check their tendency to get leggy. Good loamy soil, 
moderately rich, suits the Pelargonium perfectly ; for liquid manure 
can be readily administered in spring when it is growing rapidly. 

Guano beneficial to American Plants. — I have been in the 
habit of using guano and other strong manures in a liquid state for 
some years past, to the Rhododendron, Ghent and Indian Azaleas; 
and with great advantage. My practice is to use the guano in the 
proportion of one pound to thirty gallons of manure-water, that runs 
from the stables and farm -yard. I water the Rhododendrons and 
Ghent Azaleas as soon in the spring as I perceive the blossom-buds 
beginning to swell, and continue it at the rate of eight or ten gallons 
to each plant until the flowers are expanded, varying the watering 
according to the weather ; if the w eather continues dry, water is given 
once a week, but if damp, only once a fortnight. I also vary the 
quantity given each lime according to the size of the plant, taking 
care tliat each plant gets enoiigli. As soon as the blossoms begin to 
drop I again have tlie plants well drenched with guano-water, so as to 
encourage the early grow th of wood ; by this means the latter is made 
earlier, and is consequently better ripened, and the foliage is of a 
much deeper colour than if no stimulus had been given. 1 treat the 
Indian or greenhouse Azaleas in the same tvay, wdth the exception of 
giving them a short rest for a fortnight or three weeks after flowering, 
when they receive but little Avater of any kind. I then bring them out, 
and give them such pruning as is necessary to keep them in a good 
pyramidal shape, after which they are supplied with strong guano- 
water, until they have completed their growths ; they are then placed 
out of doors ill a sunny situation, where they remain with the pots 
protected from the action of sun and wind until the autumn rains set 
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in, when they are housed for the winter. The advantages of manure 
or guano- water to the greenhouse Azalea is, that the blossoms are 
much finer, and the petals of better texture ; and I find that by the 
use of manure-water tlie most deciduous kinds retain their foliage 
through the winter, and are well clothed witli foliage when in blossom, 
which I consider adds much to the beauty of the plant ; even the old, 
but now rare one, Flore pleno,” under this treatment, is an ever- 
green, and although one of the most delicate of Azaleas, it will bear 
guano water as well as any of the more robust kinds. When it has 
not been convenient for me to have the manure-water previously pre- 
pared for the Azaleas, I have placed a piece of guano, about the size 
of a walnut, on the surface of the soil, and watered upon it from time 
to time, and I never found any bad effects from this practice, — 
{ Gardeners* Chronicle). 

Mr. Groom’s Tulips. — The present season has been unfavourable 
to a fine display of Tulips. This fact, the last South London Flori- 
cultural Show amply proved. It is certain the flowers were injured 
before opening (very likely at an early stage of their growth) by the 
sudden severe frosts that occurred, notwithstanding, however, this 
circumstance and the prevalence of dry north-easterly winds, which w^e 
have experienced, Mr. Groom has had a good exhibition of this 
favourite flower. His best bed, 120 feet long, and containing not 
less than tw'o thousand flowers, has been nearly as fine as we have ever 
seen it in any former year. The following favourite sorts were in good 
condition when we saw them. Hizarres: Polyphemus, Duke of 
Devonshire, Catafalque, Emperor of Austria, Nourri Effendi, Marshall 
Soiilt, Strong’s King, Platoff, Everard, Pompe, Garrick, Optimus, 
Prince of the Netherlands, Countess of Wilton, Louise, Lord John 
Russell, Earl of Lincoln, and Duke of Norfolk. Idyhlcemens : Vic- 
toria Regina, Laurence’s Friend, Rubens, Louis XVI., Iniperatrix 
Florum, Michael Angelo, Earl of Haddington, Violet, Alexander, 
Duke of Buccleugh, Claude, Monte, Bijou des Amateurs, Desdemona, 
Bloemart, Homer, Lady Sale, and Camarine. Roses: Duchess of 
Sutherland, King of Saxony, Cameuse cle Crai, Cerise Blanche, La 
Tendresse, Claudiana, Emily, Aglaia, Lady Peel, Catalan!, Trioraphe 
Royal, Cerise Belle Forme, and Ponceau tres Blanc. Dr. llorner and 
Prince of Wales, new bizarres, are promising flowers. 

Pansies. — Mr. Edwards, of Wace Cottage, Holloway, attended the 
celebrated Pansy Exhibition recently held at Hammersmith, and in the 
‘‘ Ilorist ” he gives a list of the best kinds then shown. 

White-ground Varieties. — Queen of England (Fellowses); Almanzor 
(Le Messurier) ; Helen (Hunt) ; Mrs. Beck (Turner) ; Miss. Thomson 
(Ihomson); Duchess of Rutland (Thomson) ; Penelope (Thomson) ; 
Caroline (Thomson) ; Sir R. Peel (Braorg), very fine; Climax (Bell) ; 
Princass (Turner) ; Ariadne (Cook) ; Mrs. Hamilton (Nasmyth). 

Yellow or Straw-ground Varieties. — Constellation (Thomson); 
Bellona (Hooper), a large variety ; Rubens (Turner) ; Miss Edwards 
(Turner), an early flower; Duke of Norfolk (Bell), the boldest 
flower in cultivation; Supreme (Youell); Addison (Turner); Leader 
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(Hooper) ; Juventa (Hooper), a large variety ; Lady Franklin (Thom- 
son) ; Mrs. Bragg (Bragg) ; Viceroy (Turner) ; Example (Turner) ; 
Mr. Beck (Turner). 

White Selfs. — I can report nothing very excellent. Snow-flake 
(Thomson) has shape, but requires smoother edges ; White Sergeant 
(Cook) was more purple than white, being much mottled ; even mode- 
rate whites are in request. 

Yellow Selfs. — Ophir (Widnall) ; this flower is by far the best early 
yellow ; as the season advances it sadly degenerates, and at the present 
time its shape is very deficient ; Emma (Lane) ; Malvern. 

Dark Selfs. — Disraeli (Hunt)* I^inbow (Hall); Lucy Neal 
(Scotcher) ; Sambo. 

In the above list there is variety with quality in an eminent degree ; 
and I may safely assert that it would prove impossible to select a 
number of varieties that in combination could surpass fair-grown speci- 
mens of the above. If any one inclines to begin the en joyable pursuit 
and employment of Pansy -growing, he will require very few beside the 
varieties here enumerated ; and further, a stand of twenty-four selected 
from them would defy competition for quality of flower. That grower 
who does not possess every variety above mentioned should lose no time 
in procuring them, although, perhaps, there may be some difficulty in 
obtaining all of them until the autumn. 

On showing Picotees on C aki>s. — A t a meeting of several of the 
Oxford florists, held on the 14th of IMay, 1850, it was unanimously 
agreed that, in the opinion of the persons present, the system lately 
adopted of showing Pinks, Carnations, and Picotees on cards is con- 
trary to the true interests of the grow ers of the above flowers ; that 
the various defects, such as split petals, the quartering of the blooms, 
down flow'ers, false pods, and petals partly eaten by insects, cannot 
be so easily detected, greater facilities of hiding such defects being 
afforded by the use of the card ; and they trust that all exhibiters w'ho 
have the interest of floriculture and the encouragement of the true 
property of the above flow^ers in view', will use their utmost exertions 
against such a system. 


(Signed) 


W I LLI AM Cone I TT. 
James Maetby. 
William Plaister. 
Thomas Cook. 
Thomas Looker. 


Alex. Kirkpatrick. 
Henry Bell. 

John Payne. 
William Wale. 
William R. Hobbs. 


Culture op Lisianthus Russellianus. — This beautiful and much 
esteemed plant was introduced into this country in 1835 from Mexico. 
Being found to be capable of producing ripe seed in abundance, a large 
stock of plants was soon diffused amongst our best cultivators, who 
hailed it with deliglit. Nevertheless, strange to say, its successful 
cultivation, except in a few instances, still remains a desideratum — a 
fact amply proved by the paucity of really well-cultivated plants pro- 
duced at our great metropolitan exhibitions. 

Having been somewhat more successful than some of my neighbours 
in growing and flow'ering this plant, truly magnificent when well 
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managed, I will give my plan, which is as follows : — I sow early in 
spring ; I first fill a Six-inch pot half full of potsherds, over which I 
{dace one inch of sphagnum moss ; I then fill the pot within one inch 
of the top with rich light sandy soil. When all is pressed down equal 
and firm, and a smooth surface made with the bottom of a small pot, I 
sow the seed, and cover it very slightly with dry while sand. I cover 
the pots with bell-glares, and place them on a shelf in a shady part of 
an early vinery, keeping the surface constantly moist by pouring water 
on the outside of the glasses. As soon as the plants have come up air 
is admitted, and increased as they advance in grow tli. When suffi- 
ciently strong they are pricked out into small pots, having the same 
drainage, moss, and mixture as the seed pots, and are again shaded with 
hand or bell-glasses until the plants become established. In three 
weeks or a month they require to be potted off singly into small pots, 
and I encourage their growth as much as possible by placing them in 
a shady part of either a vinery or melon pit, whichever is kept at the 
highest temperature, with a humid atmosphere. As soon as they begin 
to fill their pots with roots I give them once a week a little clarified 
manure water. 

I re-pot into winter pots about the middle of August, using pots to 
suit the size of the plants, and replacing them in the same growing 
temperature as before till their pots are filled with roots. After this 
I begin to prepare them for winter, by giving them less moisture, more 
air, and a cooler temperature; and finally they are placed on a shelf, 
near the glass, in the coolest part of the stove, and wintered rather dry. 
Early in February I begin to increase the heat and moisture, and as 
soon as they begin to grow freely I re-pot them, wliicli is generally 
about the second week in March. They receive another shift in April, 
and those that are intended for large specimens a third in May, using 
eighteen or twenty-inch pots, and a mixture consisting of equal quan- 
tities of good strong maiden loam, peat or bog mould, burnt clay, leaf 
mould, and cow manure, with a little white sand. These materials are 
well mixed together, and if dry are moistened to prevent them running 
too cloie in the pots. In potting I use a large quantity of drainage, 
and plenty of rubble stones, small potsherds, and coarse river sand 
amongst the mixture. 1 make the mixture just firm, but am very 
careful to keep it quite porous. I give very little \vater till the roots 
reach the sides of the pots ; it is increased as the plants and the season 
advance, giving heat and moisture in proportion. Too much stress 
cannot be put upon making a proper mechanical arrangement of rich, 
porous, and well-drained soils, which are essential for the healthy 
development of plants of the nature of the Lisianthus. 

When the young shoots are sufficiently advanced I stop them imme- 
diately above the second joint, each shoot will then produce four, they 
require stopping about three times. The last stopping for plants re- 
quired to bloom early should take place in the first week in June, and 
for plants required to bloom later the first week in July. As they 
advance in growth the branches will be required to be tied out with 
sticks, to make round and well-formed plants. 

AVhen the plants are growing freely they are sometimes attacked with 
a disease at the base, which is produced by the moist and confined 
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atmosphere that is required for their fine growth. To prevent this I 
allow the surface to become dry once a week, during which the plants 
are supplied with moisture from feeders or pans, in which the pots are 
placed for a few hours, being careful not to allow any stagnant water 
to remain about them. As soon as the blooms begin to expand I keep 
a drier atmosphere, and expose them to more air and light, which much 
improves their colour.* — {J, Green. Journal of the Horticultural 
Society.) 

Fancy Geraniums. — A correspondent inquires how he is to grow 
these beautiful and interesting plants, such as Anais^ Queen Vic- 
toria, Ibraham Pacha, Statueski, Heine de Frangais, Bouquet tout 
fait, &c. ; the time for inserting the cuttings ; the soil ; the tempera- 
ture, top and bottom (if requisite) ; if to be cut down as other gera- 
niums in the autumn ; when to place them in their flowering pots ; the 
most approved form to train to so as to get them large, say from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches in diameter, and one mass of bloom ; 
the difficulty consisting in the facts that the plants root so much at the 
bottom of the pot, with very few roots at the sides, and show bloom in 
the earliest stages when the plants are extremely small, and w'hen the 
bloom buds are pinched oft* again forming them, instead of grow th 
and wood.” As it has been deemed necessary tliat something more 
than a passing notice to these matters in the correspondents’ column 
should be given, I sliall be happy to render any little assistance in my 
power, merely premising that as there are now many beautiful varieties 
w hich I have not yet grown, the statements I may make w ill be freely 
open to emendations from those coadjutors and friends who may have 
had more kinds under their direct cultivation. 

First. The time in which to take off and insert the cuttings.— 
may be efiected at any period. A cutting of a ten shilling geranium 
plant is not to be slighted at any time ; autumn and spring, how ever, 
are the best periods for striking these fancy geraniums, and so far as 
present and ultimate success are concerned the spring is better than 
the autumn, not but fine plants may be produced from autumn -struck 
plants, as from some of the free growing kinds w^e have laid plants as 
large as that desired by our correspondent in the following summer, 
but then there is greater risk of failures and disappointments. The 
reason of this is owing to the difference in habit of these plants when 
contrasted w ith the other favourite but more succulent-stemmed gera- 
niums. In the case of the latter it is requisite, both for the ensuring 
of the breaking of the old plant when cut down, and also for the pro- 
ducing of healthy young plants from the cuttings, that the shoots 
should be well matured by exposure to sun and air, and a diminislied 
supply of water for some time previously. Fancy geraniums, from 
their profusion of blossom, their compact growth, and less succulent 
stems, require less of this maturing before the cuttings are removed ; 
but if no attention to maturing the wood is given, then in all likelihood 
many of the cuttings will damp oflT at once, and even when they strike 


* A plant sent to the meeting of the Horticultural Society had 500 blossoms ex- 
panded at once. « 
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root they can only be preserved during the winter by keeping therU in 
the most ikvourable circamstances, where all danger of damp and a 
stagnant atmosphere are provided against by the ability to maintain 
when necessary a dryish atmosphere, and a temperature of from 40^ to 
45^ in the coldest weather. If, on the other hand, the wood of tlie 
cutting is over-matured, that is, if its juices are highly elaborated, 
there is a likelihood that its organized material will be developed more 
in the production of bloom than of wood buds. This is still more 
likely to be the case if the young plants have been starved during cold 
weatlier in winter, by being shut up and covered for days in cold pits. 
The diminutive character, instead of being accidental, has now become 
constitutional. The stem from being hard, and having its juices so 
thoroughly inspissated, is quite incompetent to act as the veiiicle for 
the transmission of fluids that would be necessary for a large-headed 
plant. As roots and branches act and re-act relatively and co-relatively 
upon each other, the stunted head is attended with few and diminutive 
root feeders. Of all stunted plants there is nothing more discouraging 
than a stunted geranium. The cutting off the flowers, as our corre- 
spondent has done, will only prove a slight palliation of the evil — 
though when persevered in, and other points of good culture are 
attended to, fine plants ultimately may be gained. AVhat would be 
good culture for free-growing plants, however, will not suit these 
stunted gentlemen ; light rich soil is the thing in which they generally 
delight, but until you set the stuntedness adrift you must use only the 
light, abjure the rich, employ small pots well drained, and keep the 
plants in a closer atmosphere than usual. Your object would sooner 
be gained by taking ofl‘ a cutting or two, just in that state when the 
wood is neither soft nor thoroughly indurated. Properly treated it 
will soon shoot ahead of the old plant. Cutting the plant down to the 
surface of the soil, if it has got any roots of consequence, will also be 
attended with more success than doctoring the stunted head. The plant 
should be kept close, rather dry than damp, until the fresh shoots ap- 
pear, then shaken out and re-potted in the usual way. Foresters are 
well aware of the benefit of acting upon this principle ; they do not 
stand picking and cutting the miserable twigs of a stunted young oak, 
that scarcely gets larger by inches in a twelvemonth, they cut it off 
close to the ground, and in a year or two they have a clean luxuriant 
plant, such as the original would never have been. Cuttings taken oil' 
in July or August, stopped when struck, potted into small pots, stopped 
and re-potted again in October, and potted again in early spring, will 
make nice little bushy flowering plants the first summer, but if large 
fine plants are wanted, grow th rather than bloom must be encourage a 
by stopping and keeping the plants rather shaded, pinching back the 
tops or cutting them down, removing the most of the soil, or only a 
portion, and re-potting in July or August, just as the varieties are slow 
growing or the reverse, and early fine blooming plants w ill be obtained 
for spring and summer. 

As we have said, however, we prefer spring-struck cuttings, as there 
is comparatively little danger of them getting into a stunted habit, and 
scarcely a cutting will fail of being made into a plant, while time w ill 
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be saved. Cuttings may then be obtained from thinnings of the young 
shoots on established plants, or, better still, an old plant stopped in the 
autumn should be left on purpose. It will stand comparatively hard 
treatment during the winter, but in February or March it should be put 
gradually into a moist atmosphere, and a temperature of from 45^ to 
55^, or a few degrees more. As soon as the young shoots are from one 
and a-half to three inches in length they should be taken off close to 
the stem and properly treated, tlie strongest would bloom in the open 
air in summer if desirable ; if potted, stopped, and re-potted in August 
they would make nice little flowering plants during the winter, if a 
temperature not less than 45" is then given them with fresh air. Similar 
plants, having their flower-buds removed, the points of the shoots 
pinched out, the shoots themselves trained into the desired shape, and 
re-potted in September, will make nice flowering plants in spring and 
summer. For the end of summer and autumn others should be re- 
potted in March and April. 

Soil, and a few matters essential to success in ‘propagatimj , — The 
soil should be liglit and sandy, free from worms and insects ; one part 
peat, one part leaf-mould, one half part loam, one part pure sand, will 
answer admirably, with just an additional dusting of silver sand upon 
the surface, such a compost will neither be too close nor too open. If 
mere soil, &c., were present, the air would obtain too free an access to 
the base of the cutting when the compost became dry, and then the 
opposite evil w ould ensue from the moisture remaining too long around 
the cutting after w^atering, causing it to mould and decay. A similar 
effect w'ould be produced by inserting cuttings, as some do wholly in 
sand ; enough of air then would not be admitted, and thus a shanking- 
off would be liable to ensue, for the circumstances that w ould ensure 
the safety of a hard-w^oodul cutting w^ould ruin a soft-w ooded geranium. 
Then if the cuttings are inserted into pots, these pots should be half 
filled wdth drainage, and the remaining portion with different layers of 
the prepared compost, reserving the finest for the surface. Before 
inserting the cuttings the pots should have been previously well watered, 
and the moisture allowed to drain aw^ay, as most of tlie w^aterings after- 
wards had better consist of sprinklings from the syringe. In early 
autumn, when the weather is still w^arm and the sun’s rays pow^erful, 
little or nothing in the shape of bottom-heat will be required, but the 
cuttings should be placed at such a distance from the glass that they 
may enjoy the direct, though diffused, rays of light; this will prevent 
the necessity of shading much to prevent flagging. The more direct 
though somewhat diffused light they will stand, the sooner w ill roots be 
protruded, and the more sturdy and healthy wall the plants become. 
Of course they w ould require to be placed nearer the glass as tlie powder 
of the sun declines. Every hour’s shading, however necessary it be at 
times, is just so far encouraging the mere expansion upwards of what is 
containetl in the cutting, without doing much for encouraging the pro- 
trusion of roots. In sunny weather they will require to be kept close, 
and receive frequent .sprinklings from the syringe, to lessen their powers 
of evaporating their juices, but at night and morning air may be given, 
and the sashes at times wholly removed. When propagating in spring 
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the same course may be adopted with oue or two exceptions. First, 
as the presence of sun at that period is not so much to be depended on 
as in the autumn, the cuttings should be placed pretty near the glass, 
and shading in bright weather resorted to w'hen necessary, as otherwise 
in long continued dull weather the cuttings would become weak and 
spindled. And, secondly, as the cuttings had been slightly forced 
before their removal from their mother plant, a little mild bottom-heat, 
of from 60^ to 80^, would be of great service to tliem, giving them a 
top temperature of from 50^ to 60^ These, as we liave already hinted, 
are the circumstances under which tlie finest plants are most easily 
produced. — Cottage Gardener, R. Fish. 

Pegging-down Bedding Plants. — This trailing growth of the 
Verbenas brings me to the first stage of summer dressing the beds. 
All plants which trail on the ground, or grow sideways, like Verbenas, 
must be trained or tied down, to fill the more open spaces, so as to get 
the soil in the beds covered as soon as possible. This training in our 
forthcoming dictionary will be called pegging^* because, in former 
days, the training was effected with little hooked or forked pegs; but 
there are many ways of pegging without the use of pegs at all ; and 
one of the simplest with Verbenas is to take hold of a flower truss in 
bud, make a hole with a stick, or with the two fore-fingers, and poke 
the truss down in it. The shoot is then held in the right position at 
once, and without knowing how the thing was done, no one could make 
out that the shoot did not naturally grow in that position from the first. 
Unless the surface of the bed is very loose indeed there are many 
plants, such as Petunias^ trailing Geraniums^ and the like, wdiich may 
be trained after the same fashion, being kept in the right direction by 
means of a leaf here and a leaf there buried in the soil. The foot- 
stalk of the leaf, like the llower-stalk of the Verbenas, being still 
attached to the plant, it holds down a shoot just like one holding a pig 
by one ear. This may be called the simplest, or cottage mode, of 
training. The next higher in the scale, is a plan of training invented 
some years since by one of our fashionable gardeners, and consists of 
doubling thin strips of matting, of four or five inch lengths, round the 
shoot, and then burying both ends of the matting in tlie soil. In large 
places, or where large quantities of training matting is required, the 
ends of the new mats bought in the autumn are reserved in little 
bundles for tiiis purpose, when the mats are being lied, and boys split 
the strings into the smallest threads, or shreds, on wet days; so that a 
trainer, with no more matting than he can hold in one hand, can fasten 
down some thousand shoots. Another way is, to have bundles of short 
sticks, say of six-inch lengths, and as small as can be got, and stick 
them down slantways against the shoots and branches of many plants. 
Two such sticks so placed opposite each other, will have the parts 
above ground crossing one anotlier, like tlie letter X, and form a very 
strong holdfast. The very' tops of the fuchsia shoots might be put by 
for this purpose, as I suppose that no cotUge gardener is so extrava- 
gant as to burn or cast away his annual crop of fuchsia stalks, for they 
are the handiest things possible for staking many things ; and all the 
dressing they require is to cut them into the required lengths and 
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sharpen one end. Then, at this dressing, thousands of little tops are 
discarded as useless ; and a man is sent to the fields and hedges in the 
height of summer, for whole days, to look out “ pegs” to do what the 
fuchsia tops would have done much better, unless one chooses rather to 
work on the old plan of training “ by hooks and by crooks.” 

Speaking of Geraniums in this the height of the crossing season^ let 
me urge on cross-breeders to try to get us a set of good bedding sorts, 
with yery small leaves and distinct colours. Pure whites and lilacs we 
are very much in want of, and the large poppy leaves of the fancy 
sorts are altogether unsuitable for bedding ones. Between one thing 
and another, I shall not be able to cross much this season, but from 
what I have done I am quite satisfied of the possibility of originating 
a section for bedding with very small leaves, and large clear-coloured 
flowers. The best new seedling of this season which I have seen, has 
clear white flowers about the size of those of Queen Victoria^ and 
much after the same sliape, but the largest of the leaves could be hid 
under a shilling ; but I did not learn if the plant is a perpetual summer 
bloomer like the Queen, but I believe it is. I have seen another 
seedling from the fancy sorts, which takes after the habits of the florists' 
Pelargonium, of great beauty; the flower is quite round, the back 
petals of that deep shade peculiar to Ibrahim Pasha^ a clear white 
eye, and the front petals light salmon. It is, tlierefore, beyond a 
doubt that the Pasha and Aimis are capable of imparting their shades 
to the better forms of the old sorts, although at first every breeder 
thought this cross would be worthless, seeiiig the clouded and speckled 
seedlings which the first two or three crosses brought to light. I 
would recommend breeders to discard Amtis altogether, and employ 
Ibrahim Pasha instead, and always as the mother plant ; for there is 
not much truth in the idea, that “ breeding in and in ” will deteriorate 
the offspring — not at least the flowers; and if the leaves could be 
rendered smaller that way, it would rather be an advantage; but I 
have little faith in that either. — D. Beaton, Cottage Gardener, 

On propagating Evergreens. — I have lately observed a method 
most successfully practised by a friend of mine in Argyleshire, which 
is not, I think, sufficiently known. He plants in an oval or circular 
space, prepared as usual, as many shoots of the year's growth as it will 
hold closely placed ; he fences the plot with brushwood, and never 
thins them. In three or four years the shoots unite into an extended 
and beautiful bush, and in tw'o years they are an ornament to the 
woods and shrubberies. 

My friend has some fine old Laurels, with bare and unsightly stems ; 
he has planted round them, at the distance of a foot or more, a number 
of these shoots, and the effect is extremely good, as they soon unite 
with the old bush, and continue its dark foliage down to the ground. 
This plan answers best with the Laurel, Laurestinus, Berberis, Ma- 
tronias, and Rhododendrons. 
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IN THE PLOWEB 0AB1>SN. 

J ULY is proverbially both a hot and dry month, it will 
therefore be highly necessary, during the con- 
tinuance of dry weather, to administer copious supplies of water. 
This should be done towards the evening of each day, because the 
plants have then time to absorb the water gradually, and appropriate 
such portion as contributes to their w'ell being. It is only in extreme 
cases that water should be given in the morning, because it is then so 
quickly exhaled from the soil as well as the leaves that its refreshing 
and nutrimental properties are almost wholly wasted. Eain water is 
best, or that from an exposed pond or tank. Where beds of plants have 
been repeatedly watered through a rose, the surface of the soil will 
probably have become crusted, and almost impervious to moisture, 
consequently they ought to be stirred over occasionally with a small 
fork. Continue to make up any deficiencies in the beds, stop the growth 
of such plants as require it, that over luxuriance may be checked, tie 
and train those that require support, and be careful to remove all dead 
flowers or seed-vessels which are not required ; the former destroys 
beauty of appearance, and the latter, when left on, greatly retards the 
vigorous fertility of the plants. A few annuals, as mignionette, &c., 
may now be sown to bloom in the autumn, also biennials to bloom next 
year. Clip box edgings now, the young shoots which push wdll then 
get well ripened before winter. 

Floeist’s Flowers. — Auriculas should be kept in the shade and 
occasionally watered as necessary. At this season of the year the plants 
are often attacked with green fly, which should be removed with a 
camel-hair brush. Tulips will have perfected their growth, and should 
now be taken up, as if allowed to remain too long it invariably acts 
prejudicially on the bulb. AVhen taken up they should be wrapped, 
separately, in thin paper, and dried gradually in the shade. Ranun^ 
culuses w ill require to be taken up as soon as their foliage has become 
withered and dry, and the roots preserved in bags. PirSis may still be 
piped, if not already done, as recommended last month. Carnations 
and Picoters, as the pods are fully formed and ready to open, tie them 
round with a small strip of bass, to prevent their bursting on one side. 
When blown they should be shaded. Never suffer the plants to flag 
for want of water. Proceed with layering. It requires some little 
practice to ascertain when the shoots are in a fit state. As a safe 
criterion, the amateur may begin with the longest and strongest. 
Pipings are struck in the same manner as Pinks, on a gentle hot-bed : 
they generally make nice stiff plants, and stand the winter best. 
Dahlias will require thinning out as they advance in growth, and the 
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branches should be secur^ firmly to stakes ; a slight wind is sufficient 
to do them great damage if they be not constantly attended to in this 
respect. In dry weather give water very freely, and if the plants are 
sprinkled over-head late in the evening with a fine rose or syringe, 
their luxuriance will be greatly promoted. Trap earwigs by all pos- 
sible means, on the principle that prevention is better than cure, they 
will not be wanted when the blooming season comes on. Pelargoniums 
that have shed their flowers should be cut down, dis-rooted, and potted 
in smaller pots, keeping the plants for a week in a close frame, to assist 
them in developing their new shoots. Poses may now be budded, 
moist weather being best for the operation. It is of importance that 
there should be a resemblance between the bud and the stock as to the 
vigour of vegetative growth, in order to ensure a successful result. If 
a Rose of slow development is budded on a rampant briar, and all the 
strength of the latter is turned into the parasitical stranger, health 
cannot be maintained, nor will a freely vegetating Rose submit to be 
impeded in its progress by a sluggish stock. Roses budded on the 
stocks of Boursaults succeed well. Thin away surplus branches from 
all stocks not budded as early as possible, not to wait a day even, but 
get the branches left strong and healthy. 

IN THE rORCING EEAME, STOVE, 

Where stove and greenhouse plants afford suitable cuttings, propa- 
gation may still be pursued ; as, generally speaking, it can be practised 
with greater success in the early than in the latter part of the year. It 
should be remembered that the propagation of most plants is facilitated 
by the employment of bottom-heat and bell-glasses. Stove plants will 
derive great advantage from a partial shading during the glare of the 
day, and will be less liable to injury from drought. Many plants that 
have made vigorous growth will require shifting, especially such as 
Justicias, Clerodendrons, &c., give plenty of water at the roots, syringe 
often ill the evening, and keep the floors of the house and every part 
damp, to assist in maintaining a humid atmosphere ; it is surprising the 
amount of evaporation going on at this season. Bulbs of Amaryllis 
and other stove and greenhouse plants can be put together in a pit or 
frame, where they will be near the glass, and where the influence of the 
sun with a gradual diminution of water will mature them. [Never 
permitting the foliage to flag is a good criterion as to the quantity of 
moisture required, and they may be kept as near that state as possible. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, COLD FRAME, &c. 

As a free ingress of air must necessarily be permitted during fine 
w'eather, its rapid circulation, conjoined wdth active solar heat, must 
cause a rapid evaporation both from the plants and soil ; hence there 
exists a necessity, under the above circumstances, of watering and 
syrino'iiif*' frequently. However beneficial a screen may be during 
briglit liot \veatlier, its presence is not required while the sun is 
obscured. Encourage the growth of Azaleas and Camellias by keep- 
ing them comparatively close (with shade during sunshine), and sup- 
plying them liberally with moisture administered by the syringe. As 
probably increased room will be obtained by the removal of many 
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plants to the flower-beds, the space might be appropriated to the culti- 
vation of plants of the commoner sort for an autumn display. The 
pits will be found useful for many hard-wooded greenhouse plants, im- 
patient of too much heat. Propagate Roses by cuttings from those 
plants which have been forced ; and place the plants in a rather shady 
situation, in order that they may have a period of rest for a few weeks. 
Calceolarias that have ceased blooming should be re-potted ; cut off 
dead tops, place the plants in a situation where they can be shaded 
from hot sun, admitting it morning and evening ; also the roots be 
kept cool, by being plunged in moss, or coal-ashes, dbc. Cinerarias 
also that have done blooming should have the tops cut off, be fumigated 
in a close frame, as they are often affected with green fly ; after which 
the plants should be turned out of the pots, and planted in a somewhat 
raised bed, of good soil, in a shady place in the garden. The tubers of 
Tropeeolums which have ceased blooming, and the tops withered, must 
be taken out of the soil, or be kept in a bag, &c., or the pot must be 
put aside, where it may have the soil kept dry till potting time. Green- 
house plants placed in the open air in pots should have frequent 
waterings at the under side of the foliage, to destroy or keep down 
green fly. 


REVIEW. 

Curtises Beauties of the Rose, Part I. Groombridge and Sons. 

This admirably executed work is published quarterly. Part I. contains 
coloured figures of the following Roses, viz. — 

Detmnensis, — Tea-scented ; creamy-white, centre changing to buff- 
yellow, slightly tinged with pink. Petals thick and Camellia-like, 
Very fragrant. 

The Duchess of Sutherland , — Hybrid perpetual. Briglit rosv-pink, 
of superb form, and ver}^ sweet. 

Cloth of . Gold . — Tea Noisette. Outer petals pale vellow, with a 
deep golden centre ; globular, large, and superb. 

Arnwsa. -^Bonrhon. Delicate pink, middle size, fine form. 

Part II. 

Geant des Bat a Hies, perpetual. Vivid scarlet-crimson ; 
large and very double. A most splendid variety. 

Elize Suavagr.~Te<i.M^ China. Tale yellow, will, an orans** 
centre; large and full. ^ 

Archdnhc Charles, China. Rose, changing to crimson. Petals 
notched. 

Pom^e de St. Padegonde . — Hybrid perpetual. Rich purple-red 
and violet ; small size, exquisite form, and very pretty. 






PEiNTSTEMON AZUREAS. AZURE-FLOVVERED. 

T he Pentstemon family of plants is now become numerous in species 
and varieties. The flowers of all are interesting and pretty, but 
some of them are exceedingly showy and handsome, being very orna- 
mental, whether grown singly in the borders, or in masses in beds, and 
meriting a place in every flower-garden. This charming tribe is hardy, 
of easy culture, and many of them bloom from May to October. It 
also comprises flowers of showy colours, as crimson, scarlet, rose, 
purple, pink, and blue, with some white ones. Of the beautiful blue 
section there are several which we have had in this country for some 
time, and to which, within the last four years, three or four very 
valuable acquisitions have been introduced. The species we now figure 
however exceeds in beauty all that we have seen. It is of neat habit, 
a half-shrubby plant, growing about half a yard high, very branching, 
producing a profusion of flowers in long spiked racemes, and is highly 
ornamental throughout the entire summer season. It ought to be 
grown in every flower-garden. 

The plant was discovered by the Horticultural Society’s collector, 
Mr. Ilartweg, on the Sacramento Mountains in California, and by him 
sent to the garden at Cliiswick, from whence the Society have distri- 
buted it. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Abutilon insigne. — A native of New Grenada. It is a charming 
addition to this pretty flowering tribe. In beauty it rivals the hand- 
some A. v(‘iiosum ; and, like that fine species and others, the present 
new one flourishes and blooms freely in the open ground during the 
summer season. The flowers are produced in axillary racemes from 
VoL. XVIII. No. 44.— A.5. R 
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three to seven in each. A separate blossom is nearly two inches long, 
and when the funnel-shaped corolla is expanded it is the same across, 
of a rich rose colour, with deeper coloured veins of a purple shade, 
having also some streaks of white. It highly merits a place wherever 
it can be grown. Although it will succeed well out-doors in summer, 
it will require to be taken in for protection in winter. It, like the 
other kinds, can by proper stopping of the shoots be cultivated in pots 
as desirable low bushes, and will bloom freely in pots in the greenhouse 
or open air in summer. Figured in the Flore des Serras, edited by 
Mr. Van Iloutte. 

Amaryllis Acramanni pulciierrima. —In May last this fine 
variety was shown at the Chiswick Gardens, by Messrs. Garraway and 
Co., nurserymen of Bristol. It is stated to be a hybrid between A. 
aulica-platypetala, and A. psittacina. The flowers are of the richest 
scarlet-crimson, having a green stripe from the origin of the petals ex- 
tending about half way up. Each flower is near six inches across. It 
well merits a place in the stove. (Figured in Magazine of Botany,') 

Amygdalis Persica; Flora Semiplena. — -Double-flowered 
Chinese peach trees. When the Horticultural Society sent Mr. For- 
tune to collect plants in China, particular instructions were given him 
to procure all the varieties which he could obtain. The Society pos- 
sessing authentic drawings of the following, were anxious that plants 
should be transmitted to this country. 1. Large semi-double Crimson. 
2. Large semi-double Rose. 3. Large semi-double Red. 4. Small 
semi-double Red. 5. Small semi-double White. Mr, Fortune suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a semi-double Crimson, and a semi-double White, 
which is not in the above list. They have recently bloomed in the 
garden of the Society at Chiswick, and prove to be valuable acquisi- 
tions. They are hardy, but the blossoms suffer somewhat from wet 
cold nights, when in damp situations. They have the habit of the 
common Peach-tree, but more excitable, similar to the Almond, and 
in consequence force well, and bloom better under glass than the open 
air. The flowers being semi-double, it is expected fruit will be pro- 
duced, and it has been proved in 1849, in France that such seedlings 
have semi-double flowers similar to the parent plant. The two varieties 
bloomed in the Society’s garden at Chiswick have been figured in 
Paxton* s Flower Garden for July^ Plate 13. 

Begonia dipetala.- — Two petalled. Said to be a native of Bombay, 
which has been in the collection of the Royal Gardens at Kew, and at 
Messrs. Loddiges’ nursery for some time. The flowers are of a pretty 
rosy pink-colour, borne in clusters, and like all of this lovely tribe of 
flowers are particularly neat, elegantly graceful, and interesting. These 
charming ornaments are additionally valuable in consequence of bloom- 
ing during the winter months, and up to May or June. In our Maga- 
zine for 1846, Vol. xiv., and at pages 241 and 266, there is an excel- 
lent article on the culture of the Begonia, and a lengthy description of 
forty-three kinds. We particularly recommend the perusal of it to our 
readers, and their growing of this pretty class of flowers. Tliey are 
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easy to cultivate, readily propagated, and may be procured at a sma,ll 
price. 

Camellia Marta Mobren. — This is a very superb variety, of the 
imbricate (tiled-like) section. The flowers are large, fine outline, 
well filled to the centre, of a bright carmine colour, with irregular- 
shaped patches of white. It merits a place in every collection. Mr. Van 
lloutte possesses the variety. 

Cape Pelargoniums. — The following are the handsomest of whaV 
we have seen exhibited this season. They are a lovely, interesting 
tribe, and ought to be grown in every greenhouse. The cultivation is 
now becoming more general, from the circumstance of many being 
brought to the London and other large exhibitions, and thus being 
seen well grown, they attract much attention. 

JHcolor, white ground with broad stripes of crimson. 

JJicolor rosca^ a delicate lilac rosy ground, with a dark spot on each 
petal. 

Erectum^ pink, each petal having a white patch at the centre, forming 
an eye. 

Fulgidiim^ scarlet with black stripe. 

Elandfordium^ white with a rose spot on each petal. 

Eeniformc^ pink and red stripe. 

Flcxuosum^ deep rosy-red and wdiite. 

Glaucifoliumj yellow and brown stripe. 

CoLUMNEA AURANTiACA. — This is a most beautiful species, de- 
serving a place in every stove or warm greenhouse. The flowers have 
much the appearance of a large wide flower of a Siphocampylus, two 
inches long, and front spreading portion an inch and a half broad, of 
a rich orange colour. It is a half-shrubby plant, somewdiat climbing, 
and of a succulent character. It grows and blooms very freel}^ It 
requires to be treated same as the TEschynanthus. (Figured in the 
Flora of the Gardens of Europe^ and may be obtained from M. Van 
lloutte.) 

i CuPHEA iGNEA. — The Cuphea platycentra of our gardens is not tlie 
true species, and the one now generally know n as such has been altered 
to C. ignea, the fiery. We record this here, in order that none of our 
readers may order under the new name what they already possess. 

CrrRirEDiUM Lowei. — IMr. Low, jun., discovered this pretty 
species growing on high trees in thick jungle in Borneo, wdio for- 
W'arded it to the Clapton Nursery. It bloomed for the first time in 
this country in the garden of A. Kenrick, Esq., of West Bronnvich. 
It requires to be growm in the Orchid stove, and in rich vegetable com- 
post, such as one-half decomposed sphagnum moss, and the other half 
rich fibrous peat soil. Each flow er has lateral (side) petals three inches 
long, of a yellow ish-green near the base, spotted with purplish-brown, 
purplish-rose with yellow^ margins and midribs on the upper half. La- 
bellum one and half inches long, wdth the pouch an inch deep, of a 
purplish-green. Sepals green with a purple tinge. (Figured in Ma- 
gazine of Botany 
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Echinopsis cristata ; var. purpurea.— The crested-flowered. The 
Cactsea order of flowers has within a few years been divided into several 
new genera, and the present plant is one of that number. The flowers 
of the present species is of the form of the old Night-blooming Cereus, 
each blossom has a tube about seven inches long, a yellowish green. 
The flower, when expanded, is about seven inches across, of a pretty 
purple colour tinged with rose. A plant blossomed in the Royal 
Gardens of Kew in 1846, and the flowers were purple; another in 
1847 bore white ones. The plant is of the globe-shaped, but depressed 
at the top, and the finest one is seven inches in diameter. The spines 
are large. It is a fine variety, and well merits a place in every collec- 
tion, the fine purple colour of the flowers being unusual, and being so 
large, upon a globe-sliaped plant, render it peculiarly striking and 
handsome. It is a native of Chili, and flourishes in light loam, a little 
leaf mould, and a few pieces of lime rubbish, also having a liberal 
drainage. 

Fuchsia venusta. — A Peruvian species, somewhat in the way of 
F. spectabilis, or serrattifolia. The flowers about three inches long. 
The tube is salmon-coloured ; the sepals same, but tipped with green. 
The corolla is salmon-coloured, and spreads quite open and flat at the 
surface with the tip reflexiiig. 

Gladiolus. — Mr. Plant, Florist, of Cheadle in Staffordshire, exhi- 
bited twelve selected seedlings of great beauty. They are particularly 
distinct, abundant bloomers, and grow about two to two and a half feet 
high. In our next number we shall give their particular colours. 
They are perfect gems in form and colour, far surpassing all others we 
have seen. 

Gloxinia Fyfiana. — A plant of this handsome variety was exhi- 
bited at the Chiswick Gardens, having thirty-one flowers expanded. 
Their upright position, in form like the spring dwarf Gentianella, 
white with a blue inside, had a beautiful appearance. It deserves to 
be in every warm greenhouse or stove. 

IxoRA SALici FOLIA. — Willow-leaved. This very beautiful floivering 
species was discovered by Mr. Lobb in Java, and forwarded to his 
employers, Messrs. Veitch of Exeter, in whose collection it has 
bloomed. It is a handsome growing shrub from two to three feet high. 
The flowers are produced large, terminal corymbous heads, of a deep 
rich orange colour. It is an abundant blooming plant, even when six 
inches high it will produce flowers. (Figured in Bot, Mag., 4523.) 

Luvunga scandexs. — (Synonyme Limonia scaridens). A tall, 
loose-growing shrub, from Silliet and Chittagong. It is of the orange 
family, the flow^ers very much resemble those of the orange in form, 
white, and delicately fragrant. It was introduced into the Royal Gardens 
of Kew in 1823, but never bloomed till the present year. (Figured in 
Bot. Mag., 4522.) 

Miniatjre or Pompon Roses. 

Clementine Duval (dwarf hybrid Perpetual). — Light rose colour, 
brilliant and beautiful ; ratfier a slow grower ; a most profuse bloomer 
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from May to November ; every little shoot is terminated with a bunch 
of flowers. A neat and distinct flower. 

Coquette de Montmorency (dwarf hybrid Perpetual). — Cherry colour, 
shaded with violet. This truly unique Rose has but one fault, namely, 
that of blooming itself to death. From its first efforts of growth in 
spring, to the latest in autumn, the shoots, on attaining a few inches in 
length, commence blooming ; and through the season it is clothed with 
its distinct and pretty flowers. Extremely beautiful and distinct. 

General Merlin (dwarf hybrid Perpetual). — Bright rose colour, 
very beautiful ; rather of dwarf growth, like the preceding ; from its 
abundance of bright flowers it contrasts nicely with many of the others. 
Perfect and good. 

Leonie Verger (dwarf hybrid Perpetual). — Colour rosy-pink, bril- 
liant, very beautiful, though rather delicate. A free flowerer. Very 
distinct and fine. 

Pauline Bonaparte (dwarf hybrid Perpetual). — Pure white, distinct. 
This will be found very useful, affording a colour to contrast with the 
others. Very pretty. 

Pompon (dwarf hybrid Perpetual). — Rosy-pink ; small, but ex- 
tremely pretty. This very beautiful little Rose should be in every 
collection, however small ; it is of dwarf growth, blooming profusely 
in clusters. Distinct and striking. 

Pompon de St. liadego?ide (dwarf hybrid Perpetual). — Brilliant 
purplish carmine, of rather stronger growth than the preceding, and 
flowers larger ; but, like it, quite unique and pretty. 

Psyche (dwarf hybrid Perpetual). — Bright pink, neat and pretty, 
blooming freely in clusters ; in growth a little freer than some of the 
preceding. A charming variety, and will group well wdth the others. 
Very beautiful. 

Pactolus, or La Pactole (tea-scented China). — Bright yellow, bloom- 
ing in clusters, very freely ; will be found the best yellow to group in 
this section. From its freeness of bloom, together with its habit of 
growth, this fine Rose is indispensable. 

Nemesis (Noisette). — Very deep crimson, blooming abundantly in 
clusters, through the summer and autumn, and will be found to group 
in contrast admirably with the other varieties. Though classed as a 
Noisette, it is very distinct from that section, and will be found more 
at home with the little group I have attempted to collect together. A 
distinct and good Rose. 

Alba (miniature China). — Pure white ; rather too delicate for out- 
of-doors, but what ladies call a “tiny beauty” when grown in very 
small pots. This, with the few following, are found in Ciatalogues in 
the class that are usually called miniature China. Very pretty. 

Blush (miniature China). — Blush ; though not so striking in colour 
as some of the others, it is an extremely free flowerer, and grows 
stronger than some of those classed as dwarf hybrid Perpetuals. Will 
be found useful in bedding with the others. Makes a good strong 
edge. 

Crimson (miniature China). — ^Brilliant crimson, clothed through 
the season with its lovely little flowers, This is unquestionably the 
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very best Rose we possess for edgings for Rose-beds, or the Rosary in 
general, being perpetually in bloom, and a free, though tiny grower. 

Jenny (miniature China). — Brilliant crimson, and, like the pre- 
ceding continually in flower. A very pretty and desirable miniature Rose. 

This dwarf and very free blooming class of Roses are now designated 
The Fancies or Pompon Roses, and are charming varieties for bedding, 
in small beds, in the flower-garden. The kinds have been selected by 
Mr. John Saul, of the Durdham Down Nursery, near Bristol, and 
inserted in the Magazine of Botany, 

Odontoglossum Ceuvantesii. — A greenhouse Orchid, from Mr. 
Loddige^’ collection. Its natural locality is the mountains west of 
Mexico. Sepals and petals rosy-pink, the bottom portion of each 
having numerous short brownish crimson bars upon a yellowish ground. 
The lip is large, of a pale flesh-colour. Eacli flower is near thiee 
inches across. The stems rise about nine inches high, and each head 
(scape) has three or four flowers. They are ^ ery handsome. 

Petunia meleagues. — A hybrid from Belgium, raised by Mr. Van 
Houtte, having a light ground, beautifully chequered with blue and 
purple. 

M. M. Leon Lille, nurseryman of Lyon, has raised a number of 
very beautiful hybrid stocks. Among them are the following: — 
1 . Pale yellow, shaded with lilac ; 2. Pale yellow, shaded with violet ; 
3. Golden yellow, shaded with maroon ; 4. Pure golden yellow ; 
creamy-yellow ; 5. Deep maroon and purple shade ; 6. Light ground, 
sliaded with deep -violet ; 7. Light ground, shaded with maroon ; 
8. Light ground, shaded with rose and lilac. Seeds will be offered to 
the public the ensuing autumn by M. M. Leon Lille. 

Rhododendron jasminiflorum. — T he Jessamine-flowered. Mr. 
Lobb discovered this very beautiful species at Mount Ophir, Malacca, 
who sent it to Messrs. Veitch. It is a smallish shrub, the largest of 
Messrs, Veitch’s being half a yard high. A plant in bloom was shown 
in May last at the Exhibition in the Chiswick Gardens. Tlie flowers 
are produced in terminal umbels of twenty or more in each head. A 
separate blossom is salver shjiped. The tube is two inches long. The 
flve-parted spreading limb is nearly an inch across, white with the tube 
slightly tinged with rose. The inside of the tube at its upper part 
exhibits a small red or yellow eye with the anthers. It is a charming 
plant, and will be a valuable addition to the greenhouse. (Figured in 
Bot. Mag,, 4524.) 

Siphocampylus Schlimmianus. — A native of New Grenada. The 
leaves are almost round, an inch and a half across, very neat. The 
flowers are of a beautiful violet-purple colour, two and a half inches 
long. A very beautiful species. 

S. levigates. — The foliage is of a shining green, and the flowers 
a bright scarlet. Also from New Grenada. 

S. MOLLIS. — A low-growing species, bearing fine orange-red flowers. 
A native of Venezuela, in South America. 
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S. POiiYPHYLLUs. — is a half-shrubby plant, branching, bearing 
rich scarlet-coloured flowers. A native of New Grenada. 

S, DASiANDRUS. — A half-shrubby plant, somewhat of a climbing 
habit, producing rich scarlet-coloured flowers. From New Grenada. 

The Tulip, Dr. Horner. — This fine variety was raised by Mr. 
Groom, of Clapham Rise. It is a light-feathered bizarre, with a 
slender beam down the centre of each petal. It is a superb formed 
flower, pure rich yellow ground, with rich dark maroon feather and 
beam. (Figured in Magazine of Botany,) 

Tihbaudia scabriuscula. — A very pretty greenhouse, evergreen 
bush, a native of New Grenada. It is of the Cranberry order of plants. 
The flowers are produced at the ends of the brandies, drooping, about 
six together. Each blossom is about three-quarters of an indi long, 
tlie corolla is of a rich crimson-colour tipped with green. The flowers 
are at their origin surrounded with pink scales. It is grown in the 
Syon Gardens. 


ON EPACRIS GRANDIFLORA AND CORREA 
SPECIOSA, &c. 

In reading over a recent Number of the Floricultural Cabinet, I 
see a correspondent wishes for information on the following genus of 
plants ; if my mite of knowledge will be of any service to him, or any one 
similarly situated, and you consider it worth occupying a space in your 
useful Magazine, you are at liberty to publish it in any shape you 
please. 

Epacris Grandflora, propagation of from January to March,— 
1st. Take a clean 48-size pot, put a large cork in the bottom, then add 
a quantity of small crocks, or coarse cinders, until the pot is half full ; 
upon this put a layer of moss beat down firm, fill up with fine sifted 
peat mould, and white silver sand ; an equal quantity mixed together, 
juessing it down firm to within a quarter of an inch of the rim of the 
pot ; fill up with clean sifted silver sand, passing a stick over the pot 
to make the surface level ; give a slight watering with a fine rose pot 
or syringe ; take a bell glass, press it lightly on the sand so as to leave 
the circumference ; then select your cuttings from last year’s ripened 
wood, cut the tops of the shoots about one inch long, strip the cutting 
half its length of leaves, lay it on your thumb nail, with a sharp knife, 
cut the base at a joint quite smooth, and when a sufficient quantity to 
fill the pot is prepared insert the cuttings as far as stripped, keeping 
the tallest, if any, in the centre ; give a good watering to settle the 
sand about them ; let them stand until dry ; cover with the bell glass, 
and plunge the pot in a cold frame facing the north ; keep the light on, 
protecting from frost with covering, or, for want of a frame, place the 
pot on a north shelf in the greenhouse, but by no means in the sun ; wipe 
the glass once a day ; water according to judgment, keeping them rather 
dry than moist. When the cuttings begin to grow, take the glass oft 
occasionally half an hour, and increase with air as the cuttings increase 
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in growth, until it may be left off altogether ; then remove to the green- 
house, pot them off the following March into thumb pots, well drained, 
using peat mould and sand in equal quantities ; place them in a cold 
frame until rooted ; during suininer, top any long shoot, and by the 
autumn you will have snug bushy plants, producing in spring beautiful 
pendant blossoms. 

Corrcea Speciosa^ — May be increased by cuttings potted early 
in February or March, but the quickest method is by inarching upon 
Corraea alba, any time from February to July, and if the plants can 
have the advantage of a stove heat, the better, as the inarclied shoot 
will have united in the course of eight or ten weeks ; it may then be 
cut off, care being taken not to disturb the shoot inarched, but by no 
means head off the stock at present ; place them in a cold frame, keep 
them close and shade for a fortnight ; expose them to the air by degrees, 
and when the inarched shoot has recovered begins to grow again, then 
head off the stock ; loosen the ligature that was bound round the plant, 
otherwise it will cut ; bind a fresh piece of bass loosely round the plant 
at the union, lie the plant up to a neat stick in case of accident, remove 
the plants to an airy part of the greenliouse, attend to water, and in the 
spring you will have a bushy plant covered with handsome blossoms. 
I have not mentioned the mode of inarching, thinking it not neccvssary ; 
as almost all persons having any knowledge of plants must know the 
process. — The Propagator in a London Nursery. 


REMARKS ON SPHJERIA ROBERTSI AND S. SINENSIS. 

BY MR. SHORT, OF STRANWILLIS, NEAR BELFAST. 

Perhaps in the vegetable world there are no two plants more extraor- 
dinary than the above, and few created a greater sensation tlian they. 
It matters not wliether we take their remarkable formation or the 
manner in which they grow (from the head of a caterpillar), both are 
equal objects of wonder. 

SriiA:RiA Robertsi, attains a length of from six to sixteen inches, 
the colour being dark brown, and its structure hard, with an elongated 
stipe, which, though simple in all tlie specimens yet examined, presents 
an appearance of being occasionally branched. The capituluin or 
head is elongated, acuminate, vermiform. The root of the fungus is 
embedded in the head of the caterpillar. 

Some specimens in my collection* have two stipes growing out of the 
head of the same caterpillar, one with a perfect capitulum, the other 
decayed or wanting ; in other specimens the embryo of a third is 
visible. In some the stipe is branched, as if a second capitulum had 
been formed, and one specimen presents a double capitulum, which is 
a rare occurrence. 

The Lepidopterous insect, on whose larvae this fungus grows, is not 


* The collection of Sphserias exhibited by Mr, Short at the Royal Botanic 
Society’s Gardens, Belfast, is allowed to be the largest and finest in Europe, — Ed, 
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uncommon in New Zealand. It is found at the root of trees, princi- 
pally under the Metrosiderous rohmta^ a myrtaceous plant. 

Tlie account given by the natives who gathered the specimens for 
me, as far as I can learn, is that they are found in the earth under and 
around trees. In living state the caterpillars are whitish, and crawl 
in the earth like worms, and from that they change into their present 
state, and the fungus grows up out of the ground as far as the capitulum 
extends by which they are found. 

The natives are very fond of eating the caterpillars when in a living 
state, and when roasted they say they are so fat that the oil runs out of 
them. They are considered a great delicacy. 

Sphairia Sinensis. — The specimen I possess of this rare fungus 
was brought to England by Mr. Reeves ; the description is taken from 
those given by Du Halde, Reeves, Pereira, and Thunberg. 

This extraordinary production, including the caterpillar, is about 
four inches in length, it is a native of China and Thibet. ‘‘ The 
Chinese appear to regard it as partaking at one season of the year 
of animal, at another of vegetable nature. Du Ilalde* calls it Hia~tsao~ 
ton-tchong^ (^. summer plant winter worm.) Mr. Reeves says that 
it is better known at Canton in the common dialect as Ton-chong^ha- 
cho, which means winter worm summer plant. 

Mr. Reeves states that ‘‘ it is brought to Canton tied up in bundles, each 
containing about a dozen specimens, each of which is about three inches 
long. About one-half is a caterpillar of the usual cylindrical form, 
and a light yellowish brown colour. The head, neck, segments of the 
body, and legs (thoracic) ventral and anal are all distinctly recognisable. 
Projecting from the back part of the head is a slender club-shaped 
body, this is the fungus.” 

Du Ilalde says, “ the insect fungus is scarce, and that at Pekin it is 
considered to be a foreign production he adds, it grows in Thibet, 
but is found also, though in small quantities, on the frontiers of the 
province of Le-tchuen, which borders on Thibet or Laza.” 

Thunberg also states, “ that it is reputed to possess cordial virtues.” 
But, according to Du Halde, “ its properties are considered to be 
similar to those of gmg-sing.^* It strengthens and renovates the powers 
of the system which has been reduced either by over exertion or long 
sickness. 

The physicians of the Emperor of China state that they only use 
it in the palace on account of its scarcity. Black, old, and rotten spe- 
cimens cost four times their weight in silver. 

‘‘ The mode of employing it is very curious. A duck is stuffed with 
five ounces of the insect fungus, and the bird boiled on a slow fire. 
When done, take out the fungus, the virtues of which will have past 
into the duck’s flesli, which is to be eaten twice a day for eight or ten 
days.” — Pereira, 

I cannot in justice omit to mention that I am indebted to the lady 
of the Rev. W. Woon, of Wasmate Pevaiiaki Booth, in New Zealand, 
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for my extensive collection from that locality ; and to the Rev. Gerard 
Smith, Ashton Hays, Cheshire, for my Chinese specimen. 


GREAT NORTHERN TULIP SHOW, 

AT THE BELLE VUE GARDENS, NEAR MANCHESTER, 29tH MAY. 

Pans of Six Rectified Tulips, — 1. Royal Sovereign, Captain WInte, 
Rritannia, Queen Charlotte, Heroine, and I riomphe Royale Mr. 
Thomas Houghton, llenipshall, near Kottinghaiii. 2. Charles X., 
Polyphemus, Maid of Orleans, Princess Royal, Heroine, aiid Trioinplio 
Iloyale— Mr. John Gibbons, Chellaston, Derbyshire. To these two 
pans the silver cups were awarded. 3. Charles X., Baguet, La Bien ainiee, 
Heroine, and Triomphe Royale — IMr. Godfrey, Chellaston, Derbyshire. 
4. San Joe, Gibbon’s Seedling, Incomparable, Heroine, and I’onceau 
Brilliant— J.Thorniley, Esq., Stockport. 5. Cl»arles X., Charbonnier 
Xoir, Baguet, Bienfait, Heroine, and Alexander le Roi — G. W. Hardy, 
Esq., Warrington. 

Pans of Three Rreeders, — 1. Sir Thomas Picton, Lady Stanley, and 
Violet le Grande — G. W. Hardy, Esq. 2. Catafalque, Lord Derby, 
and Queen of the North — Mr. Aekerley, Altrincham. 3. Pilot, Orleans, 
and Lord Derby — Mr. Gibbons, Chellaston. 4. Pioneer, Lord Stanley, 
and Lady^ Flora Hastings — Mr. Parkinson, Derby, o. Bizarre (un- 
known), Bybloeinen (unknown), and Amelia — Mr. John Smith, Deiby. 

Pest Pan of Gibhoids Seedlings, — Mr. A\ illiam Astle, Melbourne. 


Feathered Pizarrcs. 

1. Charles X. J, Thoniiley, Esq. 

2. Catafalque, Mr. Houghton. 

3. Polyphemus, Mr. Marsden. 

4. Emperor Charles, G. W, 

Hardy, Esq. 

o. Grand Duke, Mr. John Smith. 
G. Good Beurs, Mr. James 
Hardman. 

7. Lord Lilford, G. W. Hardy, 

Esq. 

8. Sydney, Mr. Bromiley. 

9. San Joe, G. W. Hardy, Esq. 


10. Mayor of Warrington, G. W. 

Hardy. 

11. Dentonian, Mr. Naylor. 

12. Trafalgar, Mr. Peter Daine. 

Flamed Bizarres, 

1. Polyphemus, G. AV. Hardy, 

Es(|. 

2. Lord Milton, Rev. S. Cres- 

well. 

3. Charbonnier Noir, Mr. E. 

Dean. 

4. Page's King, Mr. Marsden. 


ON BLOOMING THE CLOTH OP GOLD ROSE. 

EY MR. J. SAUL, DURDUAM DOWN NURSERY, BRISTOL. 

On the introduction of this beautiful rose to this country a few years 
back, rose fanciers expected to find one of the finest, if not the very 
finest of yellow roses ; nor have they been disappointed, for when well 
and finely bloomed it stands unrivalled as a yellow rose, but compara- 
tively few have succeeded in blooming it well and freely. From what 
cause is this failure ? I think, if we examine minutely the nature of 
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the plant, the manner in which it is generally recommended to be 
grown, and which is as frequently acted up to, we shall, to a great 
extent, see the cause of failure, and approacli more closely to a system 
by which the flowering of this splendid rose shall take place with some 
degree of certainty. I think it was in the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle” (but 
I quote from memory) a correspondent lately inquired the best way of 
managing it, and was answered by directions to grow it in rather poor 
soil, as it is a strong grower. Now tliis I consider very questionable 
advice, yet I know it is what is generally given. It is classed in that 
group of roses called Noisettes, a class which a recent writer called, 
with much propriety, a ‘‘jumble of hybrids;” and certainly many 
varieties in the group are as distinct as if they were placed in seoarate 
classes, being crossed and raised from very dissimilar groups. Taking 
the old Noisette, as the type of the class, a large section called Tea- 
scented Noisettes will be found to difler from it and its congeners very 
materially, from their affinity with the tea-scented, being raised from 
the latter class ; to this section belongs the Cloth of Gold, Solfaterre, 
Clara Wendel, Lamarque, Triomphe de la Ducheiie, and many other 
fine roses. The second named, Solfaterre, is very little inferior to the 
Cloth of Gold, and was raised from the same })arents. All this latter 
section require peculiar treatment, approaching, in some degree, to 
what we give the strong growing tea-scented kinds ; whilst the former 
section of Noisettes will grow and flower with freedom, rambling over 
Mails or trellis-M'ork, and in any soil tolerably rich. 

Let us examine the mode of growth of tea-scented and also China 
roses, and we shall see they differ very much from others. Nearly all 
the strong groMdng summer and climbing roses^ including one section 
of Noisettes, M'hen they grow freely and produce strong luxuriant 
shoots, bloom indilferently ; indeed these strong shoots \ve are speaking 
of, seldom or never produce flowers ; not so with the tea-scented and 
Chinas : the strong shoots bring forth invariably the finest blooms. 
Who has not noticed this with the common China on the cottage wall ? 
I have known gardeners, w ho have bedded out crimson and other Cliina 
roses, cut them doM'ii to the surface of the ground every spring, M'ith 
the best result, as the plants grew freely, and bloomed finely afterwards. 
Again, all the tea-scented and Chinas, which are budded during the 
summer and autumn. Mill, the following season after being headed- 
back, produce strong shoots terminated M’ith beautiful heads of bloom. 
The finest blooms 1 have ever seen of Devoniensis, Adam, Bougere, 
and other fine teas, have been groM n in this May as m ell as the best 
Cloth of Gold, Solfaterre, and other tea Noisettes. This all goes to 
show that the latter, together Mith tea-scented. Chinas, <fcc., should be 
grown strong, free, and vigorous, in order to produce fine bloom. In- 
deed, under the starving system, many of these roses Mill scarcely 
bloom at all, and when tliey do, so poor and Morthless are the flowers, 
as, in many instances, not to be recognised as to what variety they 
belong to. Take, for instance, a tea scented or China rose in spring, 
let it remain in the pot which it stood in during the previous winter, 
“ not shifting,” but giving a little ])ure Mater as it requires it, m hen 
summer and autumn come, what shall we have ? A plant ; true, but 
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a wretched one, sickly in appearance, with a few miserable, pale, semi- 
double flowers ! How different from the bright rich colour, large size, 
fulness, and substance of petal which we find in the well-grown plant. 
Let us now take the same plant in spring: if the head is large cut it 
freely, give it a liberal shift into good rich compost, and water freely 
through summer with liquid manure, and what will be the result ? 
Handsome, vigorous plants, with large, rich, clear-coloured flowers 
produced in profusion. 

We have been viewing the tea-scented and Chinas growing under 
the starving system, and under better culture. Turn now to the Cloth 
of Gold, and its congeners, and we shall find the remarks I have been 
making as applicable in this case as in that. Under the starving system 
I have seen Clotli of Gold so semi-double, small and worthless, tliat 
had I not been positive of its correctness, I should have questioned its 
identity ; it is also very shy in blooming under this system ; I have 
seen large plants which cover a considerable space of wall, stand year 
after year without producing a solitary bloom. Why was this so'f* 
The plants (like the tea-scented and China roses we have been speaking 
of) not growing strong and freely, having expended all their strength 
in covering the wall, grow slowly, producing no flowers, but the same 
sickly, stunted appearance which the teas and Chinas do. I have 
already remarked having seen magnificent blooms of Cloth of Gold, 
produced from buds of the previous season, if budded on strong stocks, 
such as Celine, Manettii, &c. These buds, the first season after being 
headed back, when they commence growing, and are from fifteen to 
eighteen inches in length, should they not show symptoms of bloom, 
ought to liave their extreme points pinched out, and the laterals will 
generally bloom fine in the autumn. On the common dog rose grow- 
ing standard and half standard high, I have bloomed it freely in the 
same way, not that I recommend it for a standard, indeed, I consider 
it unsuited for the purpose ; but should a grower wish to try it in 
that way, he should protect the head from extreme cold in winter, 
pruning hard in spring, and supply liberally with liquid manure during 
the spring and summer to induce free vigorous growth ; all strong 
shoots, on attaining fifteen to eighteen indies in length, must Iiave 
their points picked off, and the laterals will in general bloom. I have 
also known them (the strong young shoots) bloom finely when stopped 
at from nine to twelve inches in length. 

To grow it well and bloom it finely, procure a strong healthy 
plant worked upon a Celine or Manettii stock in spring ; plant it out 
against a south wall, having the border well prepared. If the soil is 
naturally good, it will be sufficient to well enrich it with good rotten 
dung, having the border previously well drained ; but should the 
natural soil be bad, it had better be removed, filling up with rich turfy 
loam and dung, drained well as before. In this it will grow vigorously, 
and should be assisted during summer every ten days or a fortnight, 
with a good soaking of liquid manure ; as growth proceeds nail closely 
to the wall, and stop all strong shoots at distances varying from twelve 
to eighteen inches. Many, both of the stopped and unstopped shoots, 
will bloom freely. In cold situations it would be as well to give a 
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slight protection in very cold weather during winter. The spring 
pruning should not take place until late, say the end of March, when 
all danger from very severe frosts is past ; prune hard, cutting well out, 
and shortening back considerably the old wood, to induce free vigorous 
growth. Give the same attention the following season as to stopping, 
watering with liquid manure, &c. The south wall will be found of great 
importance in ripening the wood well during the summer and autumn, 
which will enable it to resist the winter’s cold. 

When grown as a pot Rose, it should not be allowed to get over- 
crowded with wood ; in spring thin and shorten the branches well, 
tying a portion down to the rim of the pot, grow vigorously, and all 
strong shoots should be stopped at from nine to twelve inches, and 
neatly tied down into their proper place ; give liquid manure as required. 
In this way it may be bloomed pretty well, though not so freely as 
against a south wall, which is the best situation in which this Rose can 
be grown . — Extract from Magazine of Eotany, 


ROYAL SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION. 


On July 23rd, what is usually denominated the Carnation and Picotee 
Show was held in the Surrey Zoological Gardens. We have not space 
in our present number to give the particulars of the stove, greenhouse, 
and other plants exhibited, but we may add they were of the usual 
excellent character. The following collections of Carnations and 
Picotees w^ere shown, but the flowers were much inferior to what was 

exliibited last year. . 

Twelve best Carnations {Dealers).— UiVvize, Puxley s Princess 
Royal, Puxley’s Prince Albert, Holliday’s Lord Ranclitfe, Brooks’ 
Flora’s Garland, Jaques* Georgiana, Ely’s Lady Gardiner, Squire 
Meynell, Vivid, Admiral Curzon, Sir Harry Smith, Puxley’s Queen 
of Roses, Jackson’s Squire Trow. (Mr. Ward, of Woolwich.) ^ 
1st Prize (equal with the above). Puxley’s Princess Royal, May s 
Duncan, Antonia, Brutus, Beauty of Woodhouse, Justice Shallow, 
Puxley’s Queen, May’s Bardolph, Admiral Curzon, Ariel, Iloras 
Garland, Puxley’s Perfection. (Mr. Turner, Slough.) 

3rd Prize. Hollyoake’s Dido, Puxley’s Queen, Wilsons Harriett, 
Rainbow, Elliot’s Duke of Sutherland, Hepworth’s Vivid, Simpson s 
Queen, Squire Meynell, Count Pauline, True Briton, Flora’s Garland, 
Admiral Curzon. (Mr. Norman, Woolwich.) pv i 

4th Prize. Lady of the Lake, Brutus, Prince Arthur, Duke oi York, 
Flora’s Garland, Lord Ranclitfe, Beauty of Woodhouse, Sarah Payne, 
Ariel, Count Pauline, Sir Harry Smith, Martin’s Splendid. (Mr. 


^ 5th Prize. Majestic, Hale’s Prince Albert, Lorenzo, Cartwnglits 
Kainbow, May’s Defiance, Flora’s Garland, Puxley’s Queen, Duke of 
York, Squire Trow, Count Pauline, Prince Nassau, Hepworths 

Defiance. (Mr. Keynes, Salisbury.) , , j c .i, 

6th Prize. Hale’s Prince Albert, Jaques Phoebus, Lady of the 
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Lake, Conquering Hero, Miss Pym, Ariel, Rainbow, True Briton, 
Duchess of Kent, Beauty of Woodhouse, Marquis of Chandos, Brutus. 
(Mr. Wilmer, Sunbury.) 

Twelve Picotees {Dealers). — 1st Prize. Marris’ Prince Albert, 
Green's Queen Victoria, Gem, Goliatli, Venus, Burrougli’s Lavina, 
May’s Dodwell, Wilmer’s Princess Royal, Marris’ Prince of Wales, 
Cleopatra, Juliet, Mrs. Barnard. (Mr. Turner, of Slough.) 

2nd Prize. Ib'adJey’s Venus, Mrs. Norman, Mr. B. Norman, Lord 
Nelson, Duchess of Newcastle, Gem, King of the Purples, ]\rarris’ 
Prince of Wales, Hollidays’ Delicata, Jaques’ No. 2, Mrs. Barnard. 
(JMr. Norman, Woolwich.) 

3rd Prize. JMrs. Bevan, Wilm(*r’s Princess Royal, Marris’ Prince 
Albert, Duke of Bedford, L’Klegant, May’s Juliet, Lorina, Mrs. 
Barnard, Headley’s Venus, Regina, Delicata. (Mr. Ward, Woolwich.) 

4th Prize. Mrs. Barnard, (ieui, Hon. IT. E. , Sebastian, 

Smylax, .Tulia, Lady Dacre, Green’s CJueen Victoria, Enchantress, 
Prince Albert, Lady Alice Peel, Venus. (Mr. Bragg, Slough.) 

.5tli Prize. Privateer, Seedling, Isabella, Mrs. Bevan, Enchantress, 
Useful, Lady II. Moore, l^ortia, Sir H. Ilardinge, Venus, Seedling, 
Miss F. Irby. (jMr. Keenes, Salisbury.) 

()th Prize. Portia, Emperor, Regina, Sebastiana, Constant, Isabella, 
Lord Ilardinge, Mrs. Bevan, Duchess of Sutherland, Duke of New- 
castle, British (Jueen, Lady IT. IMoore. (Mr. Wilmer.) 

Twelve Best Carnations {Amateurs). — 1st Prize. Princess 
Royal, Brutus, Rainbow, Grenadier, Puxley’s Prince Albert, Sharpe’s 
Defiance, Flora’s Garland, Paul Pry, William Cobbett, Mary Anne, 
Georgiana, Conquering Hero. (j\Ir. Reev(»s, of Barbican.) 

2nd Prize. Beauty of Woodhouse, Simpson’s (^ueeu Victoria. The 
following, Mr. May’s Seedings, Coriolanus, Antonia, Somerset, Dun- 
can, Lorenzo, B:udol})li, Falconbridge, Justice Shallow, Romeo, 
Bolingbroke. 

3rd Prize. Prince Albert, Harriett, True Briton, Lady of the 
Lake, Rainbow, Flora’s Garland, Hotspur, Sarah Payne, Beauty of 
Woodhouse, Solander, Lydia, Admiral Curzou. (John Edwards, Esq., 
Holloway.) 

4th Prize. Ariel, Georgiana, Lord Pollington, Sir W. Middleton, 
Squire Meynell, Harriett, Flora’s Garland, Hale’s Prince Albert, 
Beauty of Brighouse, Chance, Hero of Middlesex, Lady Gardiner. 
(R. Ellis, Esq., Woolwich.) 

Picotees {Amateurs .) — Lst Prize. Cleopatra, Ophelia, Isabella, 
Marris’ Princ(‘ Albert, Ernestine, Marris’ IVince of Wales, Juliet, 
Portia, Viola, King Jame.s, Bianco, Mrs. Barnard. (M. May, Esq., 
Sonning.) 

2nd Prize. Goliath, Lady Dacre, Mr. Trahar, Gem, Honourable 
IL Annesley, Green’s (Jueen, Mrs. Barnard, Isabella, Juliet, Venus, 
Am 5 ^ (W. Lockner, Esf]., Paddington.) 

3rd Prize. Augusta, Green’s Queen Victoria, Mrs. Bevan, Mr. 
Trahar, Princess Royal, Enchantress, Lady Douro, Isabella, Regina, 
Mrs. Barnard, President, Rosalind. (No name attached.) 

4th Prize. Lord Hardinge, Mrs. Bevan, Prince Albert, Princess 
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Royal, Lady A. Peel, Miss Edwards, Duke of Newcastle, Mrs. Bar- 
nard, King James, Regina, Ernestine, Venus. (J, Edwards, Esq.) 

Prizes for the best single specimens of each class of Carnations and 
Picotees were offered ; but there was scarcely any competition. 

Best Scarlet Bizarre, Emperor; Pink Bizarre, Twyford Perfection ; 
scarlet-flake, Justice Shallow ; 2nd. May’s Seeding ; rose or pink flake, 
Flora’s Garland ; 2nd. Romeo ; best red-edged heavy Picotee, Mrs. 
Norman, 2nd. Prince of Wales ; red-edged, light, Gem ; 2nd. May’s 
Dodvvell ; purple-edged heavy Seedling ; 2nd. Alfred ; purple-edged, 
light, Lorina ; 2nd. Prince Albert; Rose-edged heavy, Venus; 2ncl. 
Victoria Regina; rose-edged light, Mrs. Barnard; 2nd. Seedling. 

Seedlings. — Mr. Bragg exhibited a yellow Picotee named Princess 
Alice. Hie flowers were small in the present state. Petal of excel- 
lent form and substance ; yellow, deep, good, Edging dark red, but 
very clearly defined. If the flower should become of a proper size, 
there is not a yellow that we have seen will be equal to it. A first- 
class certificate was awarded. Duke of Wellington ; a scarlet 
bizard Carnation, also had a first-class certificate awarded. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF TULIPS. 

IN LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 

Letter VII, 

Dear Sir, — Yours of the 2nd iilt. came duly to hand. ; I hasten on the 
first ofiportunity I have had to reply, to condole with you under the 
serious loss you have sustained. This is only one ol the misliaps 
attendant on the cultivation of tulips ; you say, that when you took up 
your bulbs last year you noticed a considerable number had small holes 
or perforations as if punctured by worms. T ou took no particular 
notice of it, but put them by and planted them at the proper season, but 
not one of those so perforated have thrown up a bloom bud, most of 
them are gone quite rotten, and all you have left are a few chips that 
were not affected. This, certainly, is mortifying, but you must not be 
disheartened at this your first disaster, as proper care for the future 
will prevent this again occurring to’any great extent, as my subsequent 
remarks will show. 1 remember, for some years, I suffered ilie same 
thing, but not to any extent, and other growers, to whom I have men- 
tioned the circumstance, were similarly affected ; tliey attributed it, 
some to grubs of some sorl, and others to worms. One year it was 
more serious than it liad been before, and the subject grew upon my 
attention. One day, while musing, 1 recollected, Avliile in my teens, 
reading the travels of a naturalist, he was at the time in Holland, I 
believe at Haarlem (I write entirely from memory) ; he appears to have 
been a lover of nature in all her courses; lie often visited an extensive 
Tulip grower s grounds, and while there he particularly noticed that 
one species of the bee was very busy among the beds ; he noticed their 
entering the ground near the stem of the bulbs ; he was extremely 
anxious to take up some of the roots, in order perfectly to ascertain the 
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amount of mischief done, but he was not allowed, as the Dutchman 
thought them too valuable to be disturbed ; he offered a considerable 
amount for certain roots that he had so marked in the beds, as to be 
able to select them, but all to no purpose, they were not to be bought, 
at least at the price that was offered for them. (You must bear in mind 
that at one time so great was the value set on the Tulip by the Dutch 
tliat a single bulb was thought a magnificent gift to a maiden for her 
marriage portion.) It appears the naturalist could not divest liis mind 
of the subject, but in a few months made another visit to tlie Dutch- 
man, and on inquiring if the bulbs had been taken up was informed he 
might have a quantity of them, as they were useless, having been per- 
forated by some grub that would eventually cause them to rot. lie 
accepted tlie bulbs offered Inm, of which he took particular care, and 
in process of time eacli bulb produced a grub, which in the end became 
a perfect bee, and the bulbs rotted. 

Tiie recollection of my boyhood readings gave me pleasure, as I 
expected to reap instruction ; I made up my mind to investigate the 
matter, so waited patiently for the next season, but it passed oft* without 
adding a ray of light to the subject, the whole of the season being wet, 
and not propitious for the flight of these little busy bodies. The next year 
we had plenty of sun and lieat, and I made sure of success, nor was I disap- 
pointed, bees came in numbers, were continually watched, but I found that 
the working bee, as they are called, or the bee of the cottage hive, did not 
attempt to go near the ground, but only buzzed in and out of the flower- 
cup. 1 was at a stand, my faith in the naturalist’s remarks began to weaver, 
fearing the philosopher’s bee was somewdmt approximate to the philo- 
sopher’s stone, and would all end in smoke, but still I held on. One 
fine afternoon, while sitting in my rustic chair at the bottom of my 
bed, the glass door at the top of the bed being wide open, I was 
luxuriating in the splendour of the blooms before me, when my atten- 
tion was arrested by the buzz of a bee ; I was at once on my legs, and 
soon found the little busybody flying around the stems of the flowers, 
and was some time before it could find one to its choice, at last it 
alighted at the stem of one on which I did not set much value, and I 
permitted it to carry out its pranks; it began its work of excavation, 
and was out of sight under ground in a short space of time. It was of 
the humble bee species, rather small, of a light browm hue, rather thick 
and short in the body. Some years afterw^ards I was w^alking in a vil- 
lage in Buckinghamshire, I saw a quantity of wdiat I thought was the 
same species of bee, which had taken up their habitation in the crevices 
of an old brick outhouse. I made inquiry of the inhabitants of the 
place, they told me they were perfectly harmless, but could not inform 
me if they made a comb in which to deposit eggs or honey, and I am 
not philosopher enough to solve the question myself. But to return to 
the bee and the bulb, I watched at the root with intense interest, 
with a stick in my hand, to destroy the invader. 

I cannot say the exact time it was under ground, it might be ten 
minutes, or less, or more ; but w hen it came to the light it was too 
sharp for me, it had performed the part designed to it by nature, it got 
away unhurt. For the next few days we had a great many of the same 
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visitor?, but beiug carefully watched a quantity were destroyed, and 
others made their escape without doing much damage. Thus, with 
little care, you may prevent much injury for the future, now you know 
the enemy with which you have to contend. It is only in very fine 
warm weather in the blooming season that they will visit you. 

You have never told me in your letters that you take the Flori- 
CULTURAL Cabinet, if you do, you w ill find that I send a copy of niy 
letters to you to that publication, thinking that if wdiat they contain are 
useful to one person they will be useful to many. AVliat 1 write is the 
result of practice, and I feel a pleasure in imparting to others what little 
I have gained. Man, when in his most pure state — when he emanated 
from the hands of the Almighty Creator — was placed in a garden ; if 
we contemplate that garden, our powders are lost in its grandeur ; the 
Architect w^as God himself. It was planted with the richest fruits ; it 
w as adorned with the sweetest flowers ; it w as designed for the abode of 
pure beings— beings but one stej) below angelic forms— beings created 
in the image of the Deify — beings in whose form was shrouded an 
immortality that should exist afterlhis earth shall have melted away in 
fervent heat. So mindful was the Creator of the wants and happiness 
of this liis new formed being, tliat to sum up all the beauties of this 
gardc'n it was made a paradise. 

Though ^ce are not such pure beings, and our gardens are not a 
paradise, yet with a contemplative mind, surrounded with the bcaiititii 
of nature, we may have our enjoyments, and w ith pleasure trace , 

“ Nature up to nature’s God.” 

Yours truly, 

3Ianchcst€i\ Dahl, 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE CAMELLIA. 

BY AN OLD PRACTITIONER. 

Tins beautiful tribe of plants bas not received much attention from 
your correspondents. I will, therefore, describe a mode of cultivaliuu 
which 1 have practised with great success. 

As soon as the usual flowering season is over, which is about the end 
of March or the beginning of April, repot such of the plants as require 
it in well-prepared compost of good loani, dung, peat, and sand ; the 
quantity of each must be arranged according to the state of the plants, 
for if the plants have been growing very vigorously, and have not 
flowered freely, it will be desirable to use about equal parts of loam, 
dung, and peat soil, and about a fourth part of sand ; but if otherwise, 
make the compost a little richer, that is, not to use quite so mucli peat. 
After the plants are potted, place them in a shady house, fronting the 
north. If you have not got a house on the north aspect, place them in 
any oilier house where you can shade them when required, and where 
they will be subject to a heat of from sixty-five to seveiity^ve degrees 
by day, and from fifty -five to sixty degrees by night.. This heat, I 
think, is far better than greater, during their time of growing, as too 
much heat at this time has a tendency to render the growing shoots 

Vol. XVIII, No. 44.— A. 5. ® 
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both weakly and short. Always make it a rule to syringe them every 
morning and evening when in a growing state, and if the sun shines 
powerfully, shade them slightly. I have seen them, under these cir- 
cumstances, to flourisli and look far better, both at this time and the 
time of flowering, than when exposed to the sun’s rays during any 
period of the season. Water them fretdy, and give as much air as the 
weather will permit. As soon as the young shoots have done growing, 
which is easily perceived, raise the heat to eighty degrees by day, and 
from sixty-five to seventy degrees by night. This increase of heat 
enables them to form their flower buds with greater facility and strength, 
and in far greater quantities. You must particularly observe this in- 
crease of heat ; it ought to be applied immediately they have perfected 
their shoots, before they come to a woody texture, for, if delayed until 
the wood becomes hard, it has not the desired effect, of producing 
abundance of flower-buds. AVhen they have completely set their buds, 
wliich will be in about three weeks or a month after they are subject to 
this increase of heat, gradually decrease the heat until about the end of 
June, when they will be sufficiently hardy to stand out of doors. Be 
careful to place them in rather shady situations, for if placed where 
they are exposed to the sun’s rays, the leaves are not only liable to be 
blotched and unsightly, but the plants are apt to push their flower- 
buds prematurely. This is the great reason why the flower-buds fall off 
without properly coming into flower ; too sudden heat causes tliem to fall 
and push forward too rapidly ; and, on the contrary, a decrease of 
warmth at that time checks their grow’th, and in that case causes them 
to fall. It is astonishing how ver}' easily the flower-buds, when nearly 
ready to expand, are acted upon by either heat or cold ; the variation 
of only a few degrees will considerably affect them at this time, parti- 
cularly if it be in the winter season. In the spring so much care is 
not required, as in general each succeeding day is a little warmer than 
its predecessor, but in the winter months, when the weather is change- 
able, and plants are only excited by artificial heat, the greatest care is 
necessary", in order to keep them from advancing too much, and also 
not to allow the temperature to decrease, for fear of the flower-buds. 
If it be desired to flow er them only in the natural lime in the spring 
months, they ought to be kept as cool as possible during winter, but as 
the Camellia is so easy of culture, if moderate attention be paid to it, 
no flow^ers can be better adapted to bloom during the whole of the 
winter months, when but few plants cheer us by their expanding blos- 
soms. Every precaution is necessary to prevent worms from effecting 
an entrance to the roots; if any do find their way, as soon as possible 
water them once or twice with a w^eak solution of lime water, which 
will speedily make them come out. If the weather continues favour- 
able, that is, without frost or excessive rains, do not take them into the 
house again until October or perhaps the end of September, and keep 
them in a cold situation till the blooming season. 

The foregoing observations apply to plants that are to produce 
flowers at their usual season, but if they are wanted to flow er in autumn 
or winter, it is necessary they should be put into a growing state at 
least a month earlier ; they should be taken out a month earlier in the 
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spring, and be got out of doors as early as possible in June, when they 
will be ready to be brought into the greenhouse or conservatory to 
flower, by the end of September. The heat required to espaud the 
blossom-buds is by day about fifty-five degrees, and by night fifty 
degrees ; if this be attended to, and the atmosphere never allowed to 
reach a much higher or lower temperature, the planto will continue in 
flower for a length of time. 


REMARKS ON THE CULTURE OF THE VERBENA. 

BY A DERBYSHIRE FLOWER GARDENER. 

Verbenas supply us with almost every sliade of colour. This with 
their neat habit and easy management render them indispensable for 
the purpose of grouping, in fact, they would of themselves supply 
variety of colour enough lo fill a group or parterre. The method I 
pursue with these plants is as follows: — I put in cuttings the latter end 
of August in large 48-sized pots, which I consider the best size for the 
purpose ; they are half filled with potsherds, over this I put a bit of 
moss, and then a few siftings, such as would pass through a half inch 
sieve, filling the pot very nigh to the brim with some fine sandy com- 
post, and covering the whole with a little silver sand. When the 
cuttings are put in, they should receive a watering with a fine rose, but 
not until the cutting pots are placed in the frame, or pit, where they 
are to be struck, and I prefer at this time of the year a close, cold pit 
or frame, rather than bottom heat. They will require very little 
further attention than sprinkling and shading, which must be done as 
required ; never allowing them to flag, and giving them as much light 
as they will bear, without flagging ; always allowing the sun to shine 
on them about one hour every afternoon. As soon as they are struck, 
they should be gradually inured to light and air, and as soon as the 
plants will admit the lights may be taken off altogether, and the points 
frequently pinched back. In November they should be on shelves in 
a late vinery or some similar situation, as near the light as possible, and 
giving them no more water than is absolutely necessary ; at the same 
time they should not be allowed to suffer for want of it. About the 
middle of February they may receive more water, and be frequently 
sprinkled over with the syringe. As soon as they begin to grow the 
tops may be taken ofl' for cuttings, and be put in pots as before recom- 
mended, They may be placed in a brisk bottom heat, where they will 
root in about a fortnight. These will make the best plants for bedding. 
They should be potted off singly as soon as they are a little hardened, 
and encouraged as much as possible. If they are not stunted by bad 
management, they will soon surpass plants that were potted off and 
established in autumn. The plants in the store-pots should be potted 
off* singly as soon as the first lot of cuttings are taken off and placed in 
a little bottom heat ; if required, another lot of cuttings may be taken 
from these plants ; also, the first struck cuttings which, if well managed 
will make nice little plants before time to plaut them out. I consider 
it preferable to keep the plants in the cutting-pots during winter ; for, 
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ON BLOOMING THE BOCHEA PALCATA, 


after considerable practical experience, I find they keep much better 
than when potted off singly. They also require less room, which is a 
matter of considerable importance ; for, if potted after spring, tliey will 
grow very well in turf pits, with a little bottom heat, or any similar 
place, which would be wholly unfit to keep them in during winter. It 
would be impossible to say wliich are the best varieties, there are so 
many whose merits are equal ; the object is to get the hardiest and 
most free-growing kinds of eacli class ; that is, if they are most distim f. 
I always prefer the upright growing varieties, as tliey make the best 
beds. I never peg down a Verbena, as I consider tlie beds liave a bad 
effect so managed ; instead of pegging them down, I stick a quantity of 
small twigs in the bed, and tie the shoots to them. I find this much 
the best plan ; as I put the twdgs in so as, when covered, tlie bed has 
just the shape I wish ; and in case of liaving rain, tlie plants remain 
erect, while, if pegged down, they would be laid like a field of corn 
after a severe storm. V>y this precaution that is prevented. I place 
twigs (bruslnvood) among most of my bedding plants, as Geraniums, 
Petunias, Calceolarias, c^c., and the plants are thus kept steady, the 
branches soon spread amongst tliem, and no wind can injure the jilants 
either to break or twist them. The leaves ami flowers cover the brush- 
wood out of sight ill a short time, for the plants being kept thus steady 
encourages their growth. In order to produce variety, and in some 
instances much increase the beauty, 1 liave the brushwood laid higher 
or low er in the various parts of the bed, so that I obtain an undulated 
surface of any desired form, for the plants grow higher or low^er as is 
the surface of the brushwood. 


ON BLOOMING THE ROCIIEA FALCATA (formerly 
CPvASSULA FALCATA). 

BY A nobleman’s FLOWER GARDENER NEAR LONDON. 

This is a charming plant when well grown and in full bloom. Its 
fine heads of rich scarlet and gold are peculiarly beautiful. It is not, 
however, often to be seen well cultivated, nor bloomed one-half, as it 
can be done. I have how^ever succeeded in growing it to the admira- 
tion of all who have seen it, and am desirous to promote its cultivation 
in better proportion to its merits. I send the particulars fur insertion 
in the Cabinet. 

Cuttings will root freely in sand, without a glass ; even when lying 
in a damp, shady })lace, they will emit roots freely ; the common 
mixture of loam, peat, and sand suits it perfectly. 1 have tried richer 
materials, but could not perceive any improvement either in growth or 
flowering. The principal thing to be attended to in growing this 
plant is the situation : it loves a full exposure to sun-heat, and to be 
near the glass ; therefore I always keep it on shelves till in flower. 
By this means the plants acquire a strong, stiff habit, and produce 
large heads of flowers. Cuttings struck early in the spring, and well 
grown through tlie summer, should flower strongly in the following 
spring. I begin late in autumn to gradually withhold water, and in 
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winter I give none. When quite dry the leaves will become shrivelled, 
but when I begin to start the plants into growth early in the spring 
they become quite plump in a few days. Sometimes these plants will 
show flower late in the autumn; when this is the case I withhold 
water till the spring, as when tliey flower late in the season the flowers 
will be green instead of scarlet, being a strong proof of the plant 
requiring a bright sunny situation in which both to grow and flower it. 

When a young plant flowers for the first time, it generally produces 
only one head of flowers, which, if tlie plant be well grown, will be 
large and fine ; when done flowering, young shoots will begin to make 
their appearance in the axils of the leaves on different parts of tlie 
stem. The plant should now have a good shift, and these young 
shoots encouraged to grow as speedily and as strongly as possible; and 
for this purpose placing the plants for a few weeks on a shelf in the 
hothouse will be of the greatest benefit, taking care, however, not to 
let them remain there too long, or they will begin to draw up weakly 
with too strong a lieat, which they will not bear for a length of time. 

In the second time of flowering the heads of the flowers will not be 
SQ large as in the first instance, when there was only one head ; but 
still, if well managed, the plant will present a splendid appearance, 
with seven or eight heads all in flower at one time. After flowering 
three or four times, and having received repeated shifting, the plant 
becomes naked and unsightly. In this case I reduce the ball suf- 
ficiently small for a 6-inch pot, prune the plant, leaving a few of the 
most healthy and strongest slioots, place it in gentle heat for a few 
weeks, when it soon recovers and makes a handsome plant ; at the 
same time it is a good plan to keep putting in a few cuttings every 
season, to keep up a succession of young flowering plants, and early in 
the spring to plant as many of these strong young plants as would con- 
veniently go into a 12 or 15-inch pot; they should be picked as near 
of a size as possible ; place them in a pit close to the glass, and, if 
managed nicely, they will produce an astonishing mass of bloom. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

A Chapter of Flowers. — Flowers of all created things are the 
most innocent and simi)le, and most superbly complex ; playthings for 
cliildhood, ornaments of the grave, and the companion of the cold 
corpse in the coffin. Flowers, beloved by the wandering idiot, and 
studied by the deep thinking man of science ! Flow ers that of perish- 
ing things are most perishing, yet of all eartlily things, are the most 
heavenly. Flowers, that unceasingly expand to heaven their grateful 
and to man their cheerful looks — partners of human joy, smoothers of 
human sorrow ; fit emblems of the victor’s triumphs, of the young 
bride’s blushes ; welcome to crow^ded halls, and graceful upon solitary 
graves ! . . . . Flowers are in the volume of nature, w hat the ex- 

j)ression, “God is love,” is in the volume of revelation 

What a dreary desolate jdace w’^ould be a world without a flow'er ! 
It would be a face wdthout a smile — a feast w ithout a welcome • • • • 
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Are not flowers the stars of the earth, and are not flowers the stars of 
heaven ? One cannot look closely at the structure of a flower without 
loving it. They are emblems and manifestations of God’s love to the 
creation, and they are the means and ministrations of man's love to his 
fellow creatures; for they first awaken in his mind a sense of the 

beautiful and the good The very inutility of flower, is their 

excellence and great beauty ; for they lead us to thoughts of generosity 
and moral beauty, detached from, and superior to all selfishness ; so 
that they are pretty lessons in nature’s book of instruction, teaching 
man that he liveth not by bread or from bread alone, but that he hath 
another than an animal life. 

Tigridia conciiiflora. — Last year all the first flowers of this 
showy bulb came up crimson, resembling in appearance the old Tigridia 
(Ferraria) Pavonia, when, having been in flower for a fortnight or 
three weeks, all the latter flowers in a fine bed of them came up true, 
the petals being fine yellow spotted with crimson. They are doing 
exactly the same this year, after having been in flower for about a 
fortnight. Can an explanation of this sporting be given ? — Eliza, 

Best Carnations and Picotees. — Mr. Edwards has recently 
applied to a n\imber of the general Florists throughout the kingdom to 
furnish him witli a list of 12 of the best of each class of the above 
flowers. That number is greater than amateur growers require, we 
therefore extract the best three of each, as tliat will comprise three 
dozen. 

Carnations. — Scarlet Bizarres, — Admiral Curzon,Lord Rancliffe, 
and Martin’s Splendid. 

Crimson Bizarrcs , — Lord Milton, Thomas Hewlett, and Cart- 
WTight’s Rainbow. 

Pmk Bizarres.’--^diXtd\i Payne, Puxley’s Prince Albert, and Prin- 
cess Royal. 

Purple Flahes, — Beauty of Woodhouse, Squire Meynell, and Earl 
Spencer. 

Scarlet Flakes , — King of Scarlets, Simpson’s Queen Victoria, and 
Firebrand. 

Rose Flakes, — Flora’s Garland, Ariel, and Lorenzo. 

Picotees. — Heavy-edged Red, — King James, Marris’s Prince of 
Wales, Isabella. 

Light-edged, Red , — Gem, Duchess of Sutherland, and Jenny Lind. 

Heavy-edged Rose. — Wilmer’s Princess Royal, Headley’s Venus, 
Green’s Queen Victoria. 

Light-edged Rose, — Mrs. Barnard, Lady Dacre, and Lady Alice 
Peel. 

Heavy-edged Purple, — Marris’s Prince Albert, May’s Portia and 
Jessica. 

Light-edged Purple, — May’s Juliet, Lorina, and Cox’s Regina. 

The first name is the best flower in each class, &c. 




-i- turning out into beds next year ; but before it is 
proceeded with to any material extent, it is as well that a proper 
arrangement should be made as to what number of plants are re- 
quired in another season. Examine the effects of colours ; investigate 
their combinations and contrasts, so as to improve and vary the 
arrangement another season. To keep up the interest of a garden, 
especially if planted on the grouping system, requires some consider- 
able skill and forethought, to vary the scene in each succeding year, so 
as to prevent the arrangement becoming monotonous. Thus if warm 
colours prevail to any material extent this season, it would be as well 
to introduce a majority of cold colours next season, and to edge each 
bed of the latter with its complimentary warm colour. Indeed, the 
system of edgino beds witli contrasting colours imparts a highly in- 
teresting feature, especially to such as may be distributed over the 
lawn without any methodical arrangement. 

Florist’s Flowers. — Auriculas^ or Polyanthus j seedlings that 
have hitherto been kept in pans or boxes may now be potted singly in 
small pots, such as were potted earlier will perhaps require sliifting 
into a larger size. Plants which were potted in May should have the 
surface-soil stirred occasionally. Carnations and Picotees, the prin- 
cipal operation this month will be the layering, which should be pro- 
ceeded with, and completed as soon as possible. Water over head 
wdth a fine rosed pot as often as necessary. Pinks; some florists 
layer the strongest shoots and pipe the second crop of weaker ones, 
contending that tliese last root much more freely. Be that as it may, 
whether pipings or layers, those intended for next year’s blooming are 
better planted out now, or at least as soon as they are fairly rooted. 
The beds should be made '^of w'ell-decomposed dung, sound loam, and 
leaf-soil, equal parts ; in fact, they ought to be rich, as there is little 
danger of the Pink discolouring. The reason why we prefer planting 
at this time is that the plants get well established, stand the winter 
better, and lace much more correctly than when the planting season is 
deferred. The surplus stock may be put out on store beds. A second 
crop of pipings may be put in, w here it is desirous to increase the 
stock. Cinerarias, as the plants wdiich have been turned out into the 
open border thrown up suckers, they should be carefully removed, 
potted into small pots, and placed in a cool shady frame until suffi- 
ciently established. We have a list of some of the best new varieties, 
which we will give next month. Sow seed in a light rich soil, and 
pot off the plants as soon as they have attained sufficient size. 
Dahlias, continued care will be necessary in thinning out laterals as 
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they appear, and securing such as are left against being broken by 
wind. Lighten up the soil around the plants with a fork, carefully 
avoiding injury to the young fibres. Towards the middle of the month 
add a layer, one or two inches deep, of cow-dung around the plants, 
avoiding sucli application, however, to all those with large or coarse 
flowers. Tulips, off-sets should be planted towards the end of the 
month. The bed should therefore be prepared, and consist of river- 
sand and fresh loam in equal portions ; plant the young bulbs from two 
to three inches deep, and let the surface of the bed gently slope from 
the middle. Hollyhocks, where increase is desired, as soon as the 
flowers fade, the stems should be cut down, and the surrounding surface 
of the soil stirred up, adding thereon a little well-decayed manure ; 
this will induce tliem to shoot up vigorously, and affbnJ a numerous 
division. Or they may be increased by cuttings. — See Articles in last 
Volume. Pelarcfonitnns, if the plants cut down last month are not 
already potted, they should be done at once ; some of the cuttings, too, 
which were potted early, may require another shift. Seed should be 
sown in pots of light rich soil. Hose budding should be completed as 
early as possible. Pansies, continue to propagate, and save seed from 
the best varieties. Chrysanthemums should be re-potted into larger 
pots for blooming, using a rich soil, and giving an abundant supply of 
uater. 

IN THE GBEENHOUSE, COLD FBAME, Ac. 

Light is now more than usually important to elaborate and con- 
solidate the juices before the winter arrives ; for unless every means is 
taken to accomplish this, we may expect sad failures during the next 
winter among our tender and more valuable exotics. To protect tliem 
from rain and to expose them to light should now more than ever be 
our earnest study, in regard to choice specimens, especially those which 
have been recently shifted, and wliich arc in vigorous growth. Almost 
all the soft-wooded stove-plants that can be grown into large specimens 
by one or two seasons’ growth, like Pelargoniums, may be conveniently 
treated like that popular tribe; cut them back after they are done 
flowering ; keep tliem dry for a week or ten days, and then shake 
them out of the mould ; shorten their large roots, and pot them in light 
rich compost in a small pot as their roots can be got into. Where a 
large conservatory is to be kept gay all the year round, this class of stove- 
plants is by far the most useful to cultivate, as you can always wdnter 
them in little room, whereas fine woody plants will soon get too large 
and take some years before they are fit to appear in a good conserva- 
tory. Another great advantage is, that as soon as you get these plants 
established in the new pots, they will only require to be kept in that 
condition through tlie winter, and therefore will not require more than 
50° of heat for three or four months. 

Greenhouses and frames, while they remain empty, should be 
thoroughly cleansed, repaired, white-washed, and painted. Cleanliness 
is not only essential to their appearance and preservation but to keep 
the plants in a healthy condition. It is bad management when these 
matters are deferred until late in the season, when the plants are again 
replaced, and almost sure to be injured during the process. 
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LISIANTIIUS PRINCEPS. THE CHIEF, OR KING 
OF LISf ANTI! USES. 


I T is a brancliing, shnMf/, "reoiihonso plant, a native of New (ire- 
nada. Tt was introduced by Mr. Linden, who states, that in its 
native clime it forms a tufted shrub two to three feet liigh, growing at 
the entrance to the table land of Pamjilona, at the height of ten to 
(‘loven tliousand feet above tlie sea. Tt has bloomed in the collection 
of IMr. Ijindon, at Luxemburgh. The plant blooms very freely, and 
the flowers are produced in hanging clusters of four in each, borne at 
the ends of the twifjs. It is one of the noblest jdants that lias liith(‘rto 
been introduced. No doubt it will soon be procured by llritisli luir- 
seryiiKMi, and become a general ornament in our greenhouses through- 
out this count rv. Jt has been figured in Yan Jloutte’s Flora. 


NCriT^S ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Akctocat.yx Enoliciieriaxcs. — It is of the (lesneriacete order of 
jilants, and was found in the fore.^ts of A^era Cruz. The stem is very 
shaggy, of a brownish black. The flowers spring from various parts 
of the stem, and not exclusively from the axils of the leaves. Each 
blossom lias a tub(^ two and a half inches long and three quarters of an 
inch through, and terminates with a five-parted limb, an inch and a 
half across, somewliat like a long Gloxinea flower. It is of a golden 
yellow colour, and streaked inside with lines of large ci imson spots. 
It’ is a singular, showy, and pretty flowering plant. Introduced to 
Vienna by M. Abel. 

Bejaria coarctata ; The close-headed. — This plant belongs 
to the natural order of Ileatliworts. It is a lialf-liardy evergreen 

VoL. xviiT. No. 45.— iV.A T 
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NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

^Iiriib a native of the mountains of New Grcnwia. It has recently 
blooined for the first time in Eun.pe, in the Syon House Gardens. 
Messrs. Veiteh s collector discovered it too on the mountains of Peru. 
Tlie "^emis is nearly relatwl to the Ithodmlendron, from which it differs 
in itsVlals beiiisj all distinct, overlapping eaeli other, and not united 
into a tube. In'its native habitations it rivals the Azaleas and Uho- 
dodendrons of tlie United States and India. The flowers are produced 
in close, erect, terminal heads, of from six to ten in each. Eiich 
blossom is an inch and a-lialf long, of a dee[. crimson colour. It form.s 
a handsome slinib. well meriting a place in every garden. (Figured 
ill Pa.t’/wi’s r'liW'cr Ctiinhii, Philt' 1 1 .) 

Bk.taui V .kstuAxs. — This superb species was disenvered by Messrs. 
Yeitch’s collector (Mr. Lobb). and has bloonnsl in their nursery. The 
flowers are large, borne in fenninal heads, rose-eidonred. Mtwsrs. 
Yeitch also have another line new sjieeies, whose (lowers are of a ricli 
purple colour. It lias been named 15. cinnainoinea. the wood being of 
a cinuamou-browu colour. This genus now eomi.rise.s twelve sj.eeies, 
all ebarming plants, meriting every eare .'iii<l attention. 1 he treatment 
vsmiUv oicen to Indian Azaleas, will suit tlie stronger growing kinds, 
iiiid tiial of lihodoihiHlron Cliunno Chtm tho wenkesf. M. Biiiden, 
/inrserv/iia/j of i/U.veinboiirg. states they grow and bloom very freelv 
in the open ground in his establislimuiit. 

Bejakia Lixde.mana. — T his beautiful species has also fioweixK^I i/i 
tlie Syon House Gardens, and it was exiiibited by IVIr. Ivison, at tlie 
Horticultural Society’s Garden at Chiswick, in last June, It is a neat 
shrubby plant, and tlie flowers are produced in loose terminal iieads, of 
a pale pink streaked with a deep rose. 

Bruom.vnsia KMGiirii, — In tlie greenhouse at the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, th(‘re is a plant trained witii a single stem five feet high, having 
several liraiiclies forming a head three feet across, now in fine bloom. 

It .siimnerous long wliite doubk; drooping flowers are exceedingly beau- 
tifiil. Complaints have been made that in consequence of the double- 
ness of tiie flowers they were liable soon to decay, by reason of damp 
inside the tube. That is not the case with the blossoms at Kevv. The 
])]ant is ill an airy greenhouse where a current of air jiasses tlirougli, 
and in conse(|uencc there is not any dampness. Care is taken not to 
water over the blo.ssom.s. The plant deserves a place in every greeii- 
liuuse or conservatory. Very small plants bloom freely. 

CAMrYLonoTKvs DISCOLOR, Two-coloured leaved. — This beau- 
tiful plant has recently been received at the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
from the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, and said to have been introduced 
from Bahia. It flourislies in the stove at Kew ; the leaves and branches 
are the principal oniameiits. The leaves are oval, nearly six inches 
long, and tlie upper surface of a .satin-green wdtli darker shades. The 
under side tinged with red. The branches are of a rich red-purple, 
(umtrastiiig beautifully with the foliage. The flowers are very small, 
of a red colour. It is a pretty addition to the variegated-leaved plants 
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which now form a very interesting group for the greenhouse or stove. 
(Figured in BoL Mag.^ 4530.) 

Cheikanthus Marsuallii. — This beautiful orajige coloured Wall- 
flower, with violei scented flowers, is a most charming plant, and ought 
to be grown in every greenhouse and flower garden. It flourishes 
either in pots or the open border, and being readily increased, a supply 
for beds would easily be obtained. 

Chelone bakbata coccinea. — This is a charming variety, a plant 
now in bloom has a branching spike of flowers nearly five feet high, 
they are of a bright scarlet colour. Tliis, as well as the original 
species C. barbata, and the varieties carnea (flesh colour), and alba 
(white), well merit a place in every flower garden. They are very 
gracefully handsome, and bloom nearly all the summer. 

CuPiiKA ciNNABARiNA. — A lialf-slirubby plant, the flowers being 
crimson or deep purple, each about an inch long. It makes a pretty 
plant for bedding. Introduced by Mr. Van Houtte. 

Dkxdrobium Kingianum; Capt. King’s Dendrobium. — Mr. 
Bid well discovered this rare species in Australia. Each flower stem 
bears about six blossoms, the sepals and petals are of a purple colour, 
and the lip white streaked with purple. A separate flower is an inch 
across. (Figured in Bot, Mag.^ 4527.) 

Dialytua spectabile. — This fine Fnmaria-like plant proves per- 
fectly hardy, surviving the severity of last winter uninjured and now 
blooming beautifully. It can now be obtained at a very low price, 
and deserves to be in every flower garden or greenhouse. Its fine 
racemes of drooping rich rose-coloured flowers are very interestingly 
j)rctty. 

Eugenia Brasiliensis. — A native of Bra/.il, where it forms a 
small tree. It is in the stove at the Boyal Gardens of Kew. The 
foliage is large, somewhat like a common Laurel. The flowers are 
snowy white, and produced in branching heads at the ends of the 
shoots. Each blossom is about an incli across, in appearance like 
those of the Stiawberry. When the flowers are in bloom, leaf buds 
push among them, and the young leaves then produced are of a deep 
purple-bro\> n, contrasting beautifully with the white blossoms. 
(Figured in Bot, Mag.^ 4526.) 

Grammantiius cnLORAiiFLORA. — A dwarf succulent annual, very 
much resembling a Sedum, and as a pot plant for tlie greenhouse is 
interestingly pretty and showy ; it will also thrive in the open air, in 
warm sunny situations, especially as a rock plant, during summer. 
The flowers are produced in loose cymous ])rancliing heads. Each 
star-like flower is about half an inch across, of a rich oj ange, or orange 
red, changing to deeper colour with its ago. It deserves a place in 
every greenhouse as a summer ornament, or in the flower garden as a 
rock plant, or edging to a bed or border. Jt is cultivated in the 
Apothecaries’ Garden at Chelsea. (Figured in Magazine of Botany,) 

T 
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Htpocyrta GRACILIS ; The slender. — A native of Brazil, from 
whence it was imported by Messrs. Backhouse, nurserymen of York. 
Jt is a creeping Gesneraceous-like stove plant. The leaves are in size 
and form similar to the common Box tree. The stem roots freely from 
the underside. The flowers are produced singly, or in pairs, at each 
joint along the creeping branches. Each blossom is eampannlate- 
funnel-shaped, tube about an inch long, with the limb five-parted, 
creamy-white, spotted with orange on the underside of the tube within. 
It is a very interesting and pretty plant, well deserving a place among 
the stove Orchids, or to run among stove or warm greenhouse Ferns. 
(Figured in Bot, 3Iag.^ 4531.) 

Lantana delicatissima. — This very beautiful kind has the Iiabit 
of Z. SdloujU^dLud blooms very freely, the flowers being of a rosy-pink 
colour. It is a verj’^ neat bushy plant, and whether grown in pots or 
in beds is a charming object. 

Lobelia ramosa. — This is a highly ornamental plant for the 
greenhouse throughout the summer. Its rich large-spreading blue 
flowers with a white eye, produced in profusion, are exceedingly pretty. 
It also makes a fine bedding plant. By some persons it is considered 
an herbaceous perennial, but generally a biennial. Seeds should be 
sown early in September, and the plants be potted off singly when 
strong enough. They may be kept in a dry cold frame or grei‘nhonse 
through winter, and be repotted in the following spring. Such will 
bloom all the season, even up to November. A number of these beau- 
tiful plants adorn the greenhouses in the Royal Gardens of Kew. 

Lobelia Magnificent. — The flower spike is three to four fec^t 
long, and the plant of robust habit. The blossoms are large and the 
))etals A^ery broad, of a brilliant scarlet-crimson. It is much superior 
to every other we have seen. 

Nerium Tangleii. — This is a beautiful flowering jdant. Tlie 
flowers are of a deep rose, each petal being shaded (or striped) with 
rich crimson. The blossoms are large and fldl double. TJie plant 
blooms very freely, and deserves to be in every greenlionse. 

Odontoglossum N.EVIUM; The speckled flowered. — This is^a 
very beautiful flowering stove Orchid from the mountains of New 
(jlrenada. Messrs. Loddiges exhibited a plant in bloom at the Ilorli- 
cultnral Society’s meeting at Chiswick, in May last. Tlie flowers are 
borne in spreading panicles. Each blossom is about four inches 
across. Sepals and petals narrow, pure white, speckled numerously 
Avirh deep crimson. Lip of the same colour, with a yellow centre. 

igured in PaxtorCs Flower Garden^ Plate 18.) 

Passiflora Medusas a. — In Mr. Van Iloiitte’s Flora tliis pretty 
flowering stove species is described, but its native country is not stated. 
It is of slender habit, blooming freely. The rays of the flowers are 
orange-coloured the first day, and rosy-red or lilac the following. 

Pentstemon Clousit. — This is a most superb variety. The plant 
is of the habit of P. gigantea elegans, and a most profuse bloomer. 
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The flowers are large^ the outside of the tube a beautiful rosy-scarlet 
and the inside a pure white. It deserves to be in every flower garden, 
and grown in masses, or singly, is a striking object. A bed of this 
grown in contrast with P. azureus, with their rich blue flowers, 
would have a fine effect. Now is the time to provide, by striking 
cuttings, a stock of young plants for next year’s bloom. 

PiMELEA Nebergiana. — The plant is of a dwarf and bushy habit. 
The flowers white, neat, and pretty. 

Pimelea Verschaffeltii. — The foliage is of a light hue. The 
flowers are white with very showy yellow anthers. The above were 
exhibited at the London Horticultural shows, the past season. 

Phododendron Cinnamomeum, VAR. CuNNiNGHAMi. — This most 
beautiful variety is an hybrid raised between R. Cinnamomeum and a 
late R. white-flowered maximum. It was raised in the nursery of Mr. 
George Cunningham, of Liverpool. It is quite hardy, and the heads 
of flowers are large, each blossom being two and a half inches across, 
a pure white, and beautifully spotted on the upper section of the 
flower with dark purple, which produces a pretty contrast on the white 
ground. It is a valuable acquisition to this noble tribe of plants. 
(Figured in Paxton's Flower Garden^ Plate 16.) 

Roufelia grata (Syn. Strophanthus Starileyanus.) — A smooth 
Iialf-climbing shrub, from Sierra Leone. The flowers are produced in 
terminal cynious heads of six or eight in each. A separate blossom is 
two inches and a half across, fleshy, white tinged with pale rose ; tube 
one inch and a half long. As the flowers become older they change to 
a cream colour. If the plant be properly grown it blooms very freely 
and becomes one of tlie finest stove climbers, the flowers being fragrant 
adds to its value. Being a native of tropical Africa it requires vigor- 
ous growth first ^ and a thorough ripenitig of tlie new shoots in order to 
a successful bloom. With such attention an abundance of flowers is 
produced. (Figured in Magazine of Botany,) 

Veronica speciosa, var. Kekmesina. — A variety raised in 
Devonshire, the flowers being a beautiful rose colour. The variety 
raised two years ago, named V, speciosa coccinea^ is a beautiful addi- 
tion. These varieties, grown in contrast with the original species, 
with its deep purple-violet flowers, will produce a pretty effect. We 
have had some large plants in profuse bloom in the open air for a long 
time, and they appear likely to continue. These charming shrubs will 
flourish without injury in the open air, when grown in a dry situation, 
and protected from the north-east winds in winter. It is indispensable 
to get the new wood well ripened. This being obtained the plants are 
as hardy as the common Laurel and ought to be in every shrubbery. 
As we now possess several fine new shrubby 8})ecies of Veronica, it is 
well worth attention to impregnate the flowers with each other in order 
to obtain other handsome varieties. Having the red, white, rose and 
purple- violet, and other colours, a beautiful progeny may be readily 
obtained. 
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MIGNONETTE.— RESEDA ODORATA. 

• the fragrant weed, 

Tke Frenchman’s darling.” — CowrER, 

It is only one age since this fragrant weed of Egypt first perfuaied 
the European gardens, yet it has so far naturalized itself to our climate 
as to spring from seeds of its own scattering, and thus convey its 
delightful odour from the parterre of the prince to the most humble 
garden of the cottager. 

In less than another age we predict (without the aid of Egj'pUan 
art) that the children of our peasants will gather this luxurious little 
])lant amongst the wild flowers of our hedge-rows. 

The Reseda Odorata first found its way to the south of France, 
where it was welcomed by the name of Mignonette^ Little-darling, 
which was found too appropriate for this sweet little flower to be ex- 
changed for any other. By a manuscript note in the library of the 
late Sir Joseph Banks, it appears that the seed of the Mignonette was 
sent in 1742, by Lord Bateman, from the Royal Garden at Paris, to 
Mr. Richard Bateman, at Old Windsor ; but we should presume that 
this seed was not dispersed, and peihaps not cultivated beyond Mr. 
Bateman’s garden, as we find that Mr. Miller received the seed from 
Dr. Adrian van Royen, of Leyden, ami cultivated it in the Botanic 
Garden at Chelsea, in the year 1752. From CJielsea it soon got into 
the gardens of the London florists, so as to enable them to supply the 
metropolis with plants to furnish out the balconies, which is noticed 
by Oowper, who attained the age o-f twenty-one in the year that this 
flower first perfumed the Britidi atmospliere by its fragrance. The 
author of the Task soon afterwards celebrates it as a favourite plant in 
London — 

the sashes fronted with a range 

Of orange, myrtle, or the fragiant weed.” 

The odour whicli this little flower exhales is thought by some, 
whose olfactories are delicate, to be too powerful for the house, but 
even those persons we presume must be delighted by the fragrance 
which it throws from the balconies into the streets of London, giving 
something like a breath of garden air to the “ close-]:)ent man,” whose 
avocations will not permit a ramble beyond the squares of tlie fashion- 
able part of the town. To such it must be a luxurious treat to catch 
a few ambrosial gales on a summer’s evening from the heated pave- 
ment, where offensive odours are but too frequently met with, notwith- 
standing tlie good regulations for cleansing the streets and the natural 
cleanliness of tiie inhabitants in general. We have frequently found 
the perfume of the Mignonette so powerful in some of the better streets 
of London, that we have considered it sufficient to protect the inha- 
bitants from those efflnvias wdiich bring disorders in the air. The per- 
fume of Mignonette in the streets of our metropolis reminds us of the 
fragrance from the roasting of coffee in many parts of Paris, without 
which some of their streets of business in that city would scarcely be 
endurable in the rainy season of tiie year. 
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The Sweet Reseda or Mignonette is now said to grow naturally in 
some parts of Barbary, as well as in Egypt. Monsieur Desfontaiues 
observed it growing in the sands near Mascar in the former country, 
but it might have been accidentally scattered there, or have escaped 
from the gardens of the Moors. 

This genus of plaiits, of which we have twelve species, was named 
Reseda by the ancients., from resedare to assuage, because some of 
tlie species were esteemed good for mitigating pains ; and we learn 
from Pliny, that the Reseda was considered to possess even the power 
of charming away many disorders. He tells us, that it grew near the 
city of Ariniinum, now Rimini in Italy, and that when it was used to 
resolve swellings, or to assuage inflammations, it was tlie custom to 
re))eat the following words, thrice spitting on the ground at each repe- 
tition : — 

Reseda, cause these maladies to cease : knowest thou, knowest 
thou, who hath driven these pullets here ? Let the roots have neither 
head nor foot.” 

We notice these absurd superstitions of the ancients, which are 
scarcely yet extinct in many country villages of this and other count l ies, 
to show how much the minds of the ignorant have always been prone 
towards the marvellous, and not that we 

Hold each strange tale devoutly true.” 

Although it is so short a time since the Sweet Reseda has been 
known in Europe, we find that it has crept into the armorial bearings 
of an illustrious family of Saxony ; and, as Cupid does not so frequently 
bestow honours of heraldry as his father Mars, we cannot avoid relating 
the romantic tale which introduced this fragrant and modest little 
flower to tJie Pursuivant-at-Arms. 

The Count of Walsthim was the declared lover and intended spouse 
of Amelia de Nordbourg, a young lady possessing all the charms neces- 
sary for the heroine of a modern novel, excepting that she took delight 
in creating little jealousies in the breast of her destined husband. As 
the beautiful Amelia was an only child of a widowed mother, a female 
cousin, possessing but few personal charms, and still less fortune, had 
been brought up with her from infancy as a companion, and as a sti- 
mulus to her education. The amiable and humble Cliarlotte was too 
insignificant to attract much atteiilion in the circles iii which her gay 
cousin shone with so much splendour, which gave her frequent oppor- 
tunities of dispensing a part of that instruction she had received to tlie 
more humble class of Jier own sex. Returning from one of these cha- 
ritable visits, and entering the gay saloon of her aunt, where her entry 
or exit was now scarcely noticed, she found the party amused in se- 
lecting flowers, whilst tlie Count and the other beaux were to make 
verses on the choice of each of the ladies, Charlotte was desired to 
make her selection of a flower ; the sprightly Amelia had taken a Rose : 
others a Carnation, a Lily, or the flowers most likely to call forth com- 
pliment ; and the delicate idea of Charlotte in selecting the most 
humble flower, by placing a sprig of Mignonette in her bosom, would 
probably have passed unnoticed, had not the flirtation of her gay 
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cousin witlv a clashing colonel, who was more celebrated for his con- 
quests in the drawing-room than in the field of battle, attracted the 
notice of the Count, so as to make his uneasiness visible ; upon which 
the amiable Ciiarlotte, who, ever studious of Amelia’s real happiness, 
wisliing to amuse and to call back the mind of her cousin, demanded 
the verse for the Rose. 41ie Count saw this affectionate trait in Char- 
lotte’s conduct, took out his pencil, and wrote for the Rose, 

“ Elle nc vit qu'un jour, et ne plait qu’un moment,” 

whicdi lie gave to the lovely daughter, at the same time presenting the 
humble cousin with this line on the Mignonette : — 

‘‘ Ses qualites surpassent ses charmes.” 

Amelia’s pride was roused, and she retaliated by her attention to the 
colonel and neglect of the Count, which she carricid so far as to throw 
herself into tlie jiower of a profligate, who brought her to ruin. The 
Count transferred his affections from beauty to amiability ; and re- 
joicing in the exchange, and to commemorate the event which had 
brought about his happiness, and delivered him from a coquette, he 
added a branch of the Sweet Reseda to the ancient arms of his family, 
with the motto, 

Your qualities surpass your charms.” 

The Mignonette is one of the plants wdiose unassuming little floweis 
never weary our sight ; it is therefore made the image of those 
interesting persons whom time cannot change, and who, although 
deficient in dazzling beauty, attach us for life, when once tliey 
have succeeded in pleasing without its aid. Hence it is but a 
natural desire that we should wish to give an annual jdaiit a perennial 
existence, which lias, in a great measure, been aeeoniplished, since the 
odorous Tree Mignonette is now frequently to be met with, and which 
was at first supposed to have been a different variety when Lady 
Whitshed introduced it from Liege about the year 1816, and who 
received it from M. L’Abbe L’Arbalesle of that city ; a spot made 
familiar to many readers, by the scenes wliich the popular author of 
(Quentin Durward has recited as passing in tJiat ancient commercial 
town . — Flora Ilistorica. 


COMPOST SUITABLE FOR CHOROZEMAS AND 
SIMILAR NEW HOLLAND PLANTS. 

Rich fibrous peat, tw'o parts; leaf mould, one part; turfy ricli 
loam, tw^o parts ; clean potsherds and charcoal, broken to the size 
of horsebeans, one part; with sufficient gritty sand to make the 
whole, when mixed together, light and porous. Time was, and that 
but a year or two back, when cultivators, to secure porosity, used tlie 
soil in rough pieces, and a down w^estward ” cultivator, to show the 
strength of his affection, has recommended pieces the size of a brick. 
Thus, though this served the purpose of growing the plants rapidly for 
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a short time, they soon became unhealthy, for, the compost being defi- 
cient in silicious matter, from the impossibility of mixing the sand witli 
the coarse pieces of turf, it soon became unhealthy, and hence the 
plants were brought to a premature end, much to the disappointment 
of tlie cultivator, whose labours were cut short just at the time when 
his anticipations were at the highest pitch. Now, those who understand 
the mixture of composts, pursue an opposite course, and, after selecting 
their soil, and divesting it of all superfluous and inert matter, they 
break it into small pieces, so that the whole will pass through the 
meshes of a half-inch sieve ; and secure porosity by the intimate ad- 
mixture of sand, potsherds, charcoal or soft porous sandstone broken 
small. In this way the compost is of the same quality throughout ; 
and hence the roots receive neither check nor change of food, but when 
large pieces are interspersed through the mass, the roots of the plants 
either avoid entering them altogether, or by entering them, are subject 
to constant changes. This is the rock upon which the advocates of 
the accumulative,” “ the one shift,” and “the large shift” potting 
system foundered ; they got plants to grow rapidly for a time, but that 
time was limited, and at the end of it, death was the finale. 

Let us not be misunderstood. In repudiating the rough compost, 
and the one shift, we do not disapprove of a large shift, but we would 
enter our protest at once and for ever against the use of rough compost. 
Look to nature, the primjeval clod, do we find it like a honeycomb, 
loose and open like a basket for Orchids? No. But do we not on 
the contrary, while it is sufficiently permeable for the free ingress 
of air and water, And that it is firm and compact, and sufficiently 
solid to prevent the changes of every breeze that blows. In this way 
progress is comparatively slow, but certain ; and the plants, instead of 
})rogressing with great rapidity for a time, produce strong, healthy, 
thoroughly matured wood, and dwarf compact growth, yielding abund- 
ance of bloom ; and which abide with you for years. But to ret urn to 
our young plants : — Having prepared your compost examine the roots 
of the plants, and if they are strong and healthy, pre])are a pot two 
sizes larger, and after draining it properly proceed to pot your plants, 
placing some of the roughest part of the compost over the drainage, 
and proceeding to fill up firmly with the finer soil. Many of the New 
Holland plants, as Chorozemas, Hoveas, &c., are subject to the attacks 
of red spider, thrips, and mildew ; such plants should be laid upon the 
side, and be well syringed, or the top be well dipped in a tub of water, 
or pumped upon at the under side of the leaves, then be well dusted 
with sulpliur, this will usually destroy the pest. 


PROPAGATION OF NEW HOLLAND SHRUBBY 
PLANTS. 

PiMELEAS, Boronias, Eutaxias, Bossiaes, and similar plants are propa- 
gated by cuttings of the half ripened, young wood, taken off in July or 
August, making choice of the short, stiff, and weak, or medium growth, 
but avoiding twigs of a robust habit. These, after being trimmed, should 
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be about one inch long, and must be inserted in sand, under the pro- 
tection of a bell-glass. In preparing the pot &r the cuttings, take care 
to drain it thoroughly, by filling it^lf full with potsherds, then place 
fibrous peat about an inch deep over the drainage, fill up witli clean 
silver sand, and the pot is ready for the cuttings. It is indispensable 
that a little peat be placed under the sand, as it affords nourislunent to 
the young plants, until they are potted off*, and admits of their being 
allowed to remain longer in the cutting pot than would be atlvisable, 
if they were growing in sand only. After the cuttijigs are all in, place 
the pot in a close cold frame, water when necessaiy, and wipe the con- 
densed moisture from the inside of the glass, twice or thrice a week. 
Here the cuttings must remain until they are cicatrized, when they may 
be removed to a rather warmer situation, tlie pots to be plunged in a very 
slight bottom heat, and, in a few weeks, they will be ready to pot off*. 
If it is late in the season, say the end of October, before the cuttings 
are in a fit state to pot off, it will be the best plan to let them remain 
in tlie cutting pot through the winter, and to pot them off in February, 
but if they are not fit for single pots in September, then they will be 
much benefited by being potted off early. 


THE PRINCIPLES ON WHICH PLANTS ARE 
PROPAGATED BY CUTTINGS. 

The propagation of plants by cuttings is an operation of frequent 
use, and of considerable importance in all horticultural establish- 
ments. The many thousand plants that are annually propagated 
to embellish flower-gardens and pleasure grounds, and the taste dis- 
played in the arraugement of colours, demand the greatest skill, vigi- 
lance, and forethought, to prepare, to arrange, and to provide for the 
display, that the pioneers of modeim improvements, and of refined tajste, 
have introduced into flower-garden and pleasure-ground scenery. 

The conchtions necessary for the propagation of plants by cuttings 
are, a certain portion of organized matter, the assistance of leaves, a 
degree of heat and moisture accordant with the nature of the plant, and 
free drainage at the roots. 

When the aqueous or ascending sap reachess the leaves, the water is 
discharged through the minute invisible pores, called stomata, and by 
the decomposition of carbonic acid gas, which separates to carbon, 
and sets the oxygen free, a vital action is performed, by wliicli tlie sap 
is elaborated or cJianged into the organic matter, called the “ true or 
descending sap. It is then that all parts of the plant are supplied with 
a store of organized matter, which renders tlie parts fit to be employed 
as cuttings. When removed from the parent, that store, under proper 
managerrrent, will enable them to put forth roots and new leaves, and 
to develop all the parts required fin- the growth of the plant. If the 
shoots are in a rapid state of growth, full of rising sap, their tissues lax 
and not matured, failures may be expected to att^id all attempts to 
propagate tlmm by cuttings. 

The next part of the wibject is to inquire in what manner tlie leaves 
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retained on the cuttings assist the protrusion of rootSi and the develops 
ment of other leaves. 

As the removal of the (fitting from the parent branch will make no 
change in the nature of the sap, which is always more or less in circu- 
lation in the whole system of the plant, aiKi as it is the office of the 
cambium, or proper juice, to descend in the catting to the joint at 
which it was cut ; when its downward course is impeded, it accumulates 
there until a callous is formed, and roots are protruded ; the organized 
matter of the cutting is diminished to supply the development of roots, 
and tlie leaves are required to secrete more, to replace that which was 
expended in the formation of roots. It is when there is sufficient 
organized matter in the cutting to supply the roots without exliausting 
its own vital energies, that the external assistance derived from the 
leaves may not be needed . — {Magazine of Botany,) 


BUDDING ROSES. 

The best season for budding is July. The best time of the day, is 
either early in tlie morning, or at least, as early as seven o’clock, or 
after three o’clock in the afternoon ; cloudy, moist days are most 
suitable. Cut off the head of your stocks, and all the side branches to 
three, that is for standards. For dwarfs, cut off to within six inches of 
the ground ; then, with the knife, make an incision on the upper side 
of the young side branches, as close to the main stem as possible. This 
incision should be about an inch long, lengthwise on the branch. Cut 
a cross just at the top of this iucisiou, in a direction somewhat slanting. 
Then take off the bud, previously cutting off the leaf, leaving part of 
the leaf stalk. Cut away with the bud, a portion of the bark from the 
parent stem, which is technically called the shield of the hud, and a 
portion of wood with it. This bud, and the bark and wood with it, 
should be, altogether, rather more than three-quarters of an inch long. 
Turn the bud over between your finger and thumb, and dexterously 
take out the greater part of the wood, but be careful to leave tlie wood 
full in the eye of the bud. Then raise one side of the bark of the 
incision, in the shape of a T made in the stock, and, with the ivory 
handle of tlie budding knife, slip in one side of the bark attached to the 
bud, then turn your knife, and lift up the other side of tlie incision, . and 
the bud will drop into its place ; press the bark of tlie bud to the further 
end of the iiKiision, and, if any projects beyond the cross incision on 
the stock, cut it off. Then tie with tlie worsted neatly, and tlie opera- 
tion is complete. — ( Cottage Gurdcncr.) 


THE TULIP (for a Begjknf.r). 

I DOUBT not but amongst tlie readers of this ^Magazine there are some 
beginners in Tulip culture, and a word of advice may be of use to such 
from m old grower of some euwnence. I beg to observe tliat in making 
jiis selection he should begin with clean flowers only, never niindiug 
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how cheap they may be ; if they are clean, they will always be fit for a 
best bed. Let us look rather to cheap, good things, than dear ones. 

Hoses , — Madame Vestris, Triumph Royale, Catalani, Rosa Blanca, 
Lavinia, Coeur Blanche, Compte de Virgines, Camuse, Cerise Belle 
Forme, Aglaia, Manteau Ducal, Lucetta. 

Byhlomens , — Reine de Sheba, Siam, David, Rubens, Holmes’ King, 
Diogenes, Washington, Violet Alexandre, Grotius, Alcon, Due de 
Bourdeaux, Franciscus Primus. 

Bizarres. — Polyphemus, Sanzoe, Surpass Catafalque, Charbonnier, 
PlatofF, Globe, Titian, Fabius, Duke of Clarence, High Admiral, 
Glencoe, Marcell us. 

With these to begin with, and which can be had reasonably of any 
fancier, will be laid tlie foundation of a good bed : not but that there 
are flowers as good as any mentioned here, and there may be some 
better ; but these are clean, w hich is a great point, — healthy, strong 
growers, which is another point ; tliey are very unlike eacli other, 
wliich is highly important ; and they will, by merely multiplying them, 
form a very showy, clean, and interesting bed at any time. It will be 
easy to find rather dear additions, but it may be as well to say that 
Rose Magnificent and Bijou would be superb additions to the Roses ; 
the Duke of Northumberland and Queen of the North would be fine 
among the Byblomens; and the Duke of Devonshire and Tom Brown 
would be fine additions to the Bizarres. Let no one be deterred from 
growing Tulips for want of a stage and awning. They are as fine as 
most flowers without any protection, and by beginning with tliese few, 
which will increase every year, he will soon produce enough for a bed 
worth protecting. Let the earth be dug out two feet deep, let the 
ground be well drained, the Tulips planted in four feet wide beds, six 
inches apart every way, and keep such account of the names or numbers 
of each as shall prevent their names being mismatched or lost. Until 
they have increased enough to be worth arranging in their proper 
rows, they may be planted in sorts, with labels to them. They should 
be planted full three inches deep, taken up when the top of the flower- 
stern shrivels, and be put away in the dry and the shade. As soon, 
however, as the flower declines, the seed-pod should be taken off, 
otherwise it keeps exhausting the root to perfect the seed ; w hereas, if 
removed, the stem will begin to decay soon after the bloom, and the 
bulbs should be taken up before the green is entirely out of the stem. 
The stem should be cut off an inch above the bulb, and the earth not 
cleaned off nor the fibres taken away until the bulb has been dug up a 
week or a fortnight, when they may be cleaned and placed away in 
their boxes until planting time. Another point is worth mentioning. 
When the spikes are just through the ground, in the spring, the surface 
of the earth should be stirred, and all the lumps broken, so as to lay 
close round the plants, for it lets the air into the roots, and greatly 
facilitates the growth of the plant. 

The offsets of Tulips, particularly the smallest, should be planted in 
the early part of October, or many would be lost, as the smallest often 
shrivel during the winter, and die. Early planting saves all these 
casualties, and promotes their growth and early maturity. The first 
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week in November is early enough for the best bed, or rather the best 
grown and principal bulbs ; but from the moment the bulb commences 
growth, and shows the spike, it begins to suffer. 


ON PROPAGATING CHINA ROSES. 

BY ROSA. 

In cultivating the tribe of Rosa odorata, or Tea-scented Roses, I have 
practised the following method with great success: early in January or 
February, I take some pots of plants into a stove which is heated to 60 
or 70 degrees of heat. In the course of a short time, there are some 
young shoots ready, which, as soon as they have five or six leaves, I 
take off, and strip some of the under leaves from them, finishing them 
witli a clean cut at a joint. Having prepared the cuttings, I next pre- 
pare some 48-sized pots with two parts fine sand, one part sandy peat, 
and one part leaf-mould. I then insert several in each pot, and with a 
fine rose watering pot, give them water just sufficient to settle the earth. 

1 then plunge them into a hotbed frame, or they will strike equally 
well in the stove, provided they are covered with a small bell glass. 
After they have taken root, I pot them off into 60’s, using at this time 
sand}" loam and leaf-mould. About the middle of May, I turn a 
(juantity out into the beds and borders in the flower garden where tliey 
bloom exceedingly well, and fill the air with that delicious fragrance 
that is exhaled from them. The remainder I keep in pots, to supply 
any place that may require them. 

CULTURE OF ROSES FOR FORCING. 

BY A LONDON GROWER FOR COVENT GARDEN. 

The present is a good time to prepare soil, &c., to pot roses for next 
season’s forcing. I prepare it as follows ; — During the early part of 
autumn 1 have some loam put in a sheet-iron pan, made to go in the 
a^h-pit under the fire, the heat of which completely bakes it ; by turn- 
ing it over once or twice it is prevented from burning ; this is put 
away when done, and more put in, and by this means I get a good 
quantity r(*ady by the time it is wanted without much trouble. When 
the time for potting arrives, I chop the loam in very rough pieces, and 
mix with it a little coarse sand, a small quantity of half-rotten dung, 
and some pieces of charcoal, not small, but ^om one to six inches 
diameter. I use the light clinkers, made from the refuse ashes for 
drainage, instead of broken pots ; and I consider this material keeps 
the drainage more open than broken pots. Over the drainage I put 
a little moss, which keeps the soil clear of the bottom of the pot. TJie 
jiext operation is to put the plants in the prepared soil ; when this is 
done I have the pots plunged up to the rims, and over the surface of 
all I have spread a thin coat of dung from an exhausted lining. All 
they require after this is keeping them clear of weeds, and watering as 
they require it. My plants of the common moss, white, and cabbage 
Provence, have shoots from two to three and a half feet long : and 
there is not one pot in fifty but what is fit for forcing. The plants of 
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Bernard and Rose dn Roi are as good in proportion : those of Sponges 
rose are more like plants two years* bedd^ in the open ground ; and 
some of the Persian yellows are remarkably fine, I use the same soil 
for all my other roses which I grow in pots ; and every year convinces 
me more, that they like a purer soil than is generally given to them. 
The Hybrid Perpetual Roses will not require potting till the end of 
October. 

The kinds most suitable for early forcing, and which require one 
season’s preparation, are : — 

Moss: Common, Blush, White Bath, Pompone, Grandiflora, Mal- 
vina, Unique de Provence. Provence : Artimese, Common Cabbage, 
Cristata, Spong’s De Meux, Unique Pauachee, Monstrous. The fol- 
lowing force exceedingly well, but are not very early : — 

Damask Perpetual: Bernard, Magador, Rose du Roi. Austrian 
Briar: Harrisonii, Persian Yellow. Isle de Bourbon: Acidalie, 
Bouquet de Flore, Desgaches, Souchet. Tca-scented : Smith’s Yellow, 
Deyoniensis, Moire, Comte de Paris, Elize Sauvage, Bougerc, Yellow 
China, Lord Carnarvon. Hybrid Perpetuals all force well, but the 
following are unrivalled for this purpose: — Baron Prevost, William 
.lessee, Robin flood. La Reine, Earl Talbot, Dr. Marx, Clementine 
Duval, Clementine Seringe, Lady Alice Peel, Madame Damone, 
Rivers’ Madame Laffay, Duchess of Sutherland, Lilace, Mrs. Elliott, 
Louis Bonaparte, Comtesse Duchatel. 


TREATMENT OF THE INDIAN AZALEAS. 

BY MR. JAMES WALDRON, OP CROW HALL, SURREY. 

A PEW months back I noticed some remarks on the cultivation of the 
Azalea indica were inserted. As I have never seen plants gTow 
healthier, and bloom more vigorously than those under my care, I for- 
ward the particulars for insertion in your Florists’ Magazine, confident it 
will prove useful to those who may follow the same mode of treatment. 

Two seasons ago I commenced with plants half a foot high, grown 
in three-inch pots. I excited them to grow by placing them in a stove. 
I stopped every shoot as it grows at the second or third eye ; this induces 
all the eyes to break regularly, by which means I have a compact sym- 
metrical plant. I give very liberal shifts in a compost of well decom- 
posed cow manure, leaf-mould, turfy peat, loam, and sand, using nearly 
equal portions of each. 1 he first shift from a 3-inch pot is into a 6-inch 
pot; from that into a 12-iuch, and so on in proportion to the size of 
the plant. When they have got a little established in their pots I 
remove them into a vinery, where they have a temperature of from 65^ 
to 70 • Here they receive the same treatment as the vines, using the 
syringe constantly to the undersides of their leaves. I continue to pot, 
&c., and to finger and thumb prune throughout the whole of the 
growing season. My maxim the first season is to form the foundation of 
a good specimen. I discard the thought of flowering the first season’s 
growth. In the next season I start them into growth in my usual way, 
paying due attention to stopping ; and when the roots have got nicely 
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in action, I tlien give the final shift. I grow them in a high tempera- 
ture throughout the wliole of the growing season, and never expose 
them to the external atmosphere. Some growers turn them out when 
they fancy the wood is ripened ; but how is this to be ascertained ? By 
examining it ? No ; nor yet by feeling at the points of the shoots for 
buds. How then ? By seeing with your naked eye the flower-buds as large 
as the top of your tliumb ; then the wood is ripe. It is from ripe wood 
we get bloom. I cannot afford to wait the wdiole of the winter in 
Suspense expecting that my Azaleas may bloom. I must be satisfied 
upon that point before they leave the vinery. I keep them there till 
their flower-buds are full and almost breaking their floral envelope ; 
then I consider them to be safe. No anxiety need be entertained that 
they will not bloom wlien in this state. I now remove them to a cool 
greenhouse. All the care they require tlirougli winter is to keep them 
secure from frost, and to give them a little water. Some of the 
varieties, as Variegata, Gledstanesii, &c., do best in a moderately warm 
gi eenhouse through the winter. They are sorts that are liable to go 
off* in their inactive state, worked or not w^orked ; but I believe this 
difficulty may be obviated by growing the plants in heat, and well 
ripening flie points of the shoots. By this mode of treatment I have 
succeeded in two .seasons to obtain plants 3 feet high by 2 feet through, 
and wliicli are now a dense mass of bloom. Keep the following prin- 
ciples in view in cultivating the Azalea, and I will guarantee success; 
— first, plenty of pot room ; second, tliorough drainage ; third, light, 
heat, air, water ; fourth, well ripened wood ; and lastly, never turn the 
plants out of doors. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 

The last for the season was Iield in the Gardens at Chiswick on Satur- 
day, duly 2()th ; and superb as have been the past duly meetings, the 
j)luiits on this occasion exceeded every otiier. It appeared impossible 
to excel the generality of s})eciiuens except in size. The fine healthy 
plants in ])rofuse vigorous bloom were all that could be desired, and 
certainly display the most superior skill and industry of the cultivators, 
and entitle them to corresponding reward. The beautiful grounds of 
Chiswick House were opened to the visitors by direction of Ins Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire, which added to the other enjoyments of the 
day ; about eight thousand visitors were assembled on the occasion. Want 
of space prevent our giving a list of the splendid plants exhibited, and as 
we have particularized the generality of the collections in previous 
numbers of our Magazine of this season, we omit them on this occasion. 
Among other striking objects there were two leaves, each about 6 feet 
across, and a flower of the magnificent Victoria Water Lilj’^, sent from 
8yon Gardens by Mr. Ivison the gardener. There were several 
splendid specimens of the new Javanese Ixoras, viz., crocata and 
javanica, and their large heads of fine orange flowers produced a 
eliarming displaj\ Messrs. Veitch sent a plant in bloom of the most 
beautifui Rliododeiidron javanicum. The flowers arc of a rich^orange 
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colour, and the centre tinged with red. Each blossom is four inches 
long and three and a half across. The flowers are borne in terminal 
heads, and although the plant exhibited >vas a smallish one, and ap- 
peared unhealthy, yet there were ten blossoms in each head. It is a 
charming addition to this noble family of plants. Mr. Green had a 
plant of the very showy Pleroma elegans in profuse bloom. The 
flowers are of the richest Tyrian purple colour, each blossom being 3 
inches across. The plant had upwards of one hundred expanded 
flowers. It is of the Melastoma order of plants, and the flowers some- 
what the form of a large flat-faced, round, firm-petalled Petunia. It 
deserves a place in every w'arm greenhouse or plant stove. There was 
a large plant of Echites Franciscea exhibited in Mr. Colyer’s collec- 
tion. The flowers are whitish with a red eye. 

Two noble plants of the Ivalosanthiis (Crassula) versicolor, or 
varieties from it, were shown. One was 4 feet high and 3 across, and 
had upwards of one liundred heads of flowers. Jiipladenia crassinoda 
used to be shown with a few flowers even on a large plant, but on 
this occasion we observed one coiled to a wire frame, almost covered 
with its very beautiful large rosy flesh-coloured flowers, each about 
3 inches across. Manj’' of our readers know the beautiful orange- 
flowered Pondoletia speciosa, there is one now which surpasses it, viz., 
II. speciosa major. Tiie flowers are twice the size of the other kind. 
Its fine heads of blossoms have a charming appearance. It deserves to 
be in every warm greenhouse. Stephanotus floribundus, trained round 
a strong wire frame, is now grown so as to be literally covered with 
its fine heads of large pearl-wliite flowers. It merits a place in every 
warm greenhouse or stove, and, as a climbing plant, wdll suit to any 
shape desired. 

Iancy Pelargoniums. — The following Seedlings were shown bv 
Mr. Ayres o d 

Electro, rosy-crimson blotch on a lilac ground. 

Eahited Pet, upper petals dark crimson with a wliite margin. 
Lower white with a very distinct rich purple spot. 

^ Enchantress, upper petals dark maroon with a flesh-coloured mar- 
gin. Lower flesh-colour wdth a crimson spot on eacli petal. 

Carahas, upper petals very dark witli a pure white margin. Lower 
white with a very distinct spot on each of crimson-purple. It is of 
first rate form and excellence. 

Mr. Ambrose had Delicata, a large wliite flower having a rich 
violet spot on each of the upper petals. It is of good form, and A ery 
showy. ^ 

Encliantress, a white ground having a clear spot of lilac at the centre 
of each petal. Good form, and very pretty. 

Anne, upper petals crimson with wiiite margin. Lower white with 
a crimson spot on eacii. Large and showy. 

Angelina, a white ground, having a large rosy-crimson blotch on 
each of the upper petals. Very good form. 

Desirable white with lilac margin. The edge of the petals is some- 
wJiat crumpled, but the outline is e.\cellent, nearly an entire circle. 
Very pretty. 
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Dianthiflora^ white ground with crimson blotches, only second rate. 

Mignon^ ground colour rosy-pink with a dark blotch on upper petals. 
Second rate. 

Erubescens, upper petals rosy crimson with a wliite margin. Lower 
white with a purple spot on each. Good form. 

Monarch, iipper petals dark maroon edged with white. Lower white 
witli a bright crimson spot on each. Good form. 

Eclipse, upper and lower petals of a dark mulberry colour, and edged 
with white; centre of flower white. Good form. 

Crimson King, upper and lower petals a bright crimson with a light 
margin ; centre of flower lighter. Very showy, and good form. 

Bandorma, upper petals crimson with a light margin. Lower lilac 
with a white edge. Very excellent form. 

Eesplendens, upper petals crimson with white margin. Lower white 
with a broad bar of purple across the middle. Very showy, but only 
second-rate form. 

Gipsy King, upper petals dark with a crimson edge. Lower flesh 
colour with a red spot on each. Centre of flower white. Good form. 

General Jung, upper petals a dark maroon edged with white. Lower 
ones white. Good form and very pretty. 

Julia, white ground, and each petal having a purple spot at the 
centre. Very showy. 

Horseshoe Jeaved Pelargonium. Mr. Gaines had Cerise Unique, 
light scarlet, with a small white eye ; very good form. The middle of 
the leaf is yellowish, then a brownish horseshoe mark, and the rest to 
the margin a rich green. 

Star, a scarlet of fine form, the best of that class shown. The name 
of exhibitor not given. 

Oriftamme, a bright scarlet of good form, by Mr. Salter. 

Princess Alice, a light scarlet, good form. 

I^etunias. — A number of new varieties were shown, but all of infe- 
rior form, the petals generally flimsy, or outline irregular and angulated, 
and many of them had the surface very wavy. The only favourable 
character was, some were spotted or striped, and if such novelties in 
colour and marking are upon good formed flowers they will be worth 
growing. Mr. Salter had one named, Picturata superhe, a reddish 
purj)]e, spotted and streaked with wdiite that was pretty. Some person 
exhibited one named Captivation, wliite with a purple eye, pretty. 

V ERBENAs. — Some stands were shown, but tew of the new flow ers 
w^ere better than what we previously had. Madarne Buenzod, white 
with dark crimson eye, was the best of its class. In our next number 
we w ill give a descriptive list of the best grown in this country. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

Bignonia vekusta. — This is one of the most splendid flowering 
climbers, w hich ought to be in every stove, conservatory, or greenhouse. 
Wlieii the plant has got established it blooms profusely, its lai^e 
clusters of flowers, nearly twenty in each, of a fine orange colour, being 
Vol. XVIII. No. 45. — N.S. ^ 
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exceedingly showy. Each trumpet-shaped blossom is near three inches 
long. If the robts of the “plant have the advantage of a bark-pit, or 
otherwise wanned, it greatly promotes its vigour, and is the means of 
bringing it early intb bloom. It is now extensively grown for cut 
specimens, along with Stephailotus floribundus, fbr Covent Garden, 
London. — Plora, 

On blooming the splendid crimson-flowered Amaryllis 
Jacobk;e. — On flowering this, or (which I take to be the same) the 
^Sperkalia formosissima of Siveefs British Flower Garden^ he recom- 
mends planting it in the open border, which I have practised with 
success in the following manner: — In May, I plant my bulbs in a 
border of sandy peat and loam, in a sheltered situation, in which place 
they remain until Se})tember. I then take them up and dry them, 
taking care not to injure the roots. When in bloom, the flow^ers must 
be sheltered from rain or rough winds. I keep the bulbs in a dry room 
until the returning season for ])lanting. It ought to be in every flower 
garden. Bulbs are cheap. — Clericus, 

On destroying Woodlice. — How am I to destroy, most effectually 
and readily, woodlice, with which I am pestered in iny greenhouse and 
frames to an enormous degree. — Alpha, 

[Cold boiled potatoes put into small garden-pots, and covered with a 
little loose moss, and placed wdiere most likely to be found by the 
insects, is the best method we have tried. The insects are fond of the 
potato, and remain concealed under the moss. The pots require 
examining early in the morning, and the insects destroyed ; when re- 
quisite, replace with fresh potatoes. We have used ingt*edients, poi- 
sonous, which, mixed up with other things, effectually kill the insects 
partaking of it ; but as danger attends such a mode of destruction, we do 
not recommend its adoption. 

Hydrangea involucrata, var. flore pleno. — A double- 
flowered Ilytlrangea, having bright rose-coloured flowers, is mentioned 
by Dr. Siebold, which he discovered grbwing on the highest moun- 
tains of the Island of Kiphon and Sikok, in Japan, where it blooms 
during the months of July and August. It is grown plentifully in the 
gardens of these parts, and forms a handsome plant, with a stem about 
three feet high. According to some travellers there are four varieties 
of it; one lilac, the others with flesh-coloured, yellowish, and rose- 
coloured flowers. Living plants have not yet been introduced into 
this country. 

On pruning Rhododendrons.^ — What should be done with respect 
to Rhododendrons wlien they grow straggling, as I arti afraid of cutting 
them, lest I should injure the bloom for next spring. If some reader 
of the Cabinet, w ho has had practical instruction, w ould favour me with 
a reply, I should be grealy obliged. — Kalmia, 

[W e have frequently cut in straggling growing Rhododendrons, and 
they have made fine showy plants by the second summer. The time 
when we cut in the branches was early in April. Several young shoots 
were generally produced upon each branch, and lest they should be too 
close w^e thinned out a portion, and only left three or four. By cutting 
in the branches at this early season, the plants were more certain to 
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pi^sh sjiopts tlian if cut late, and the young shoots had time before the 
autumn to grow vigorously, and be sufficiently matured to withstand 
the effects of severe frost without injury ; wliereas, if cut late in summer, 
the young shoots wpuld be tender, and liable to suffer.] 

Veronica speciosa. — Having long been a subscriber to your Maga- 
zine, 1 venture to request that you will oblige me by inserting in your 
next Number directions for the propagation of the Veronica speciosa; 
and also inform me whether you consider it sufficiently hardy to remain 
in a warm south border during the winter. 

[Take half-ripened young shoots, cut them close under a joint, at 
about three indies long ; dress off the leaves half that length, and insert 
the cuttings in the usual white sand ; water well, and when dried a 
little cover witli a bell glass, and plunge the pot where it will have 
slight bottom heat. Shade from hot sun, and keep the sand just moist. 
If there be too much moisture on the glass wipe it out once a day — 
cuttings readily strike root. We have had several plants growing in 
tlie open ground for tlie last tliree years, and they have not suffered in 
the le^ast. The soil is a sandy-loam, and the substratum is gravel. 
They are upon a south aspected border, which is protected from the 
nortli and east. The principal thing is to liaveadry substratum. Plant 
out as early a-s possi])Ie to get establislied before winter.] 

On the CiNERAiifA, v&c. — I shall be obliged if some reader will 
inform me if the Cineraria inacropliylla, the Armeria cephalotes, and the 
Euphorbia characiaare ])lants easily obtained, and of moderate price. — 
An old Subscriber, 

[The beautiful Armeria is cheap, and may be had at any nursery. 
Tlie Cineraria is an old resident in this country, but rarely cultivated. 
It is in the flower garden at Kew. The other we do not know.] 

On the Culture of Cyclamens. — A Subscriber to the Cabinet 
would feel himself extremely obliged if any Correspondent would inform 
him of the best method of growing the Sweet-scented Cyclamen. I 
purchased several roots in bloom three years ago, but Iiave not had the 
})k*asure of witnessing a single bloom on them since. P>y giving this 
insertion in your next Number, you will still furtlicr oblige yours, &c. 
— Alpha. 

Ornamental Creepers, &c. — I should be very much obliged if 
some reader of the Cabinet would give a list of Ornamental Creepers, 
or climbing plants, suited to train against a wall, trellis, or arbour. A 
list of greenhouse, and one of iiardy kinds, will confer a great kindness 
on. — Flora. 

On Striking and subsequent i ulture of the Orange and 
Citron, &c.— I beg leave to cominunicafe to you my mode of culti- 
vating the Orange and Citron, which I have practised for many years 
with great success wliich may be of service to some of your su])scribers 
— that is from single eyes with a leaf attached to it ; I immure the 
eye in the mould about half an inch deep, ami they begin to make 
roots very soon, sending up a strong shoot at tiie same time. I have 
struck fifty to a hundred in a large sized pot, and scarce one of tliem 
failed, and of course a plant on its own bottom is preferable to a plant 
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introduced on another stock. When potted, tliey should be watered 
liberally, and introduced into dung heat and shaded. I find they 
strike most readily in a cucumber bed, the pots plunged to their rirns. 
The compost I generally use is rich loam and rotten dung, the pots 
well drained, and about three inches of soot at the bottom of the pot, 
if a little old mortar, so much the better. I also find the Dahlia strike 
very freely from single eyes, and much the best mode for summer 
propagation when you wish to propagate valuable seedlings, as they 
make strong plants by autumn. I also find Bigonias strike freely by 
the same method . — A Praciitio7ier. 

Great Trial. Exhibition op Northern and Southern Car- 
nations AND Picotees. — This splendid show (for the North) was 
held in the County Hall at Derby, on August 7th, 18o(), and far 
exceeded the previous exhibition of this class of flowers, vvliioh was 
held at Slough a fortnight earlier. In connection with these exhi- 
bitions the Midland Horticultural Societj’^’s was also held. The 
number of stands were fifteen of twelve blooms^ thirty-six of .V7> blooms^ 
and about one thousand shown in classes as single blooms. Tlie follow- 
ing twenty-four kinds of Carnations were in the greatest number of 
Winning Stands exhibited at Derby and at Slough, viz. — 

Admiral Curzon, scarlet bizarre — Twenty. Squire Meynell, purple 
flake — Twelve. Flora’s Garland, rose flake— Eleven. Lord Milton, 
crimson bizarre — Eleven. Premier, jmrph^ flake — Nine. Firebrand, 
scarlet flake— Six. Lord RanclifFe, .scarlet bizarre — Fi^'e. Jenny 
Lind, crimson bizarre — Five. Lady Ely, rose flake — Five. Olieron, 
rose flake — Four. Vivid, scarlet flake — Four. Duke of Devonshire, 
scarlet flake — Four. Apollo, rose flake — Four. William the Fourth 
(Wood’s), crimson bizarre — Three. President (Martin’s), purple flake 
— Three. Ariel (May’s), rose flake — Three. Prince Albert (Hale’s), 
scarlet bizarre — Three. King of Scarlets, scarlet flake — Three. 
William the Fourth (Wilson’s), .scarlet flake — Three. Justice Shallow 
— Three. Lovely Ann, rose flake — Three. S(juire Trow, purple 
flake — Three. Paul Pry, crimson bizarre — Three. 

Picotees. — Mrs. Barnard, light-edged rose — Eighteen. Verms 
(Headley’s), heavy-edged rose — Thirteen. Alfred (Dodwell’s) 
heavy-edged purple — Twelve. Juliet (May’s) light-edged purple — 
'i’welve. Queen Victoria (Green’s), heavy-edged rose — Twel\e. 
Princess Royal, rosy-scarlet edge — Twelve. Prince of AVales 
(Marris’), heavy red edge — Twelve. Isabella, heavy-edged red — JVn 
Jenny Lind (Edmond’s), liglit-edged red — Eight. Ciern (YouelPs), 
heavy-edged red — Eiglit. Princess Alice, light purple edge — Seven. 
Lorina, light-edged purple — Five. Mary (Dodwell’s), light red 
edge — Five. Miss Rosa, light-edged rose — Five. Miss Fanny Irby, 
heavy -edged rose — Five. Portio, heavy-edged purple— Five. Prince 
Albert (Harris’), heavy-edged, purple — Five, Viola (May’s), pnrple- 
edged — Five. Duke of Rutland (Hollyoake’s) — Four. Eliza (Sykes), 
heavy-edged rose — Three. King James, heavy-edged red — 'I'liree. 
L’EIeganIe, light purple edge — Three. President, heavy-edged red 
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There were a great number of other kinds which were amongst the 
winning ones, but only one of each kind was shown. Nevertheless 
some of them are of superb character, but few of them being sent 
out will account for there not being more in the winning classes. 
However, the above tvventy-oue kinds are of excellent character, and 
persons desirous of growing only good kinds, and wishing to procure 
such, may rely upon them being first-rate in form, colours, marking, 
and edging. 

Monstrous Flowers of Pelargoniums. — The following extract 
from a paper read by Mr. Sowerby at the Conversazione Meeting of 
the Poyal llotanic Society, in the Regent’s Park, describes an inter- 
(‘sting case of monstrosity. After pointing out the distinguishing cha- 
racters of the genera (ieranium and Pelargonium, Mr. Sowerby pro- 
ceed(‘d to say, The gardener, as in this case, when he finds nothing 
but external beauty to recommend a plant, endeavours, by selecting 
the most perfect, and then cultivating it highly, to increase in the suc- 
ceeding both the beauty of colour and of form ; and as the beauty of 
form depends on the same elements as that of colour, that is, as before 
explained, upon tlie indication of perfect adaptation to the end, or the 
resemblance of that indication, a full round form is especially aimed at 
by the cultivator of flowers, and the Pelargonium fancier endeavours 
to obtain five broad and equal petals to form a round flower, with the 
u})per two deeply and brilliantly coloured, to produce a contrast to the 
three lower and light-coloured ones; but with all his care the flowers 
do not come constant, and now and then one will play the truant, and 
sport as he calls it, and tliis commonly happens among the most petted 
or highest cultivated varieties. Wlieii the dark colour disappears 
from the upper petals altogether, and the petals become equal in size 
and form, it will be observed that the characteristic tubular nectary 
also disappears. The want of the nectary or honey tube is also accom- 
panied by a regular arrangement of five anther-bearing and five abor- 
tive filaments. The wliite varieties are less liable to this change than 
those with rose or salmon-coloured petals, and it is also rare among the 
new fancy varieties : frequently it occurs in the central flower of the 
truss. In some flowers the nectary is also shortened, and in others a 
small spot will remain on one petal when tlie nectary is absent. In the 
fhncy variety called Yeatmannianum grand iflor urn, which has spots on 
all the petals, the spots become ecjual, the two large spots being 
reduced. An additional petal also accompanies the change in a few 
cases. One plant of the Beauty of Clapham, a rose-coloured variety, 
has almost every flower changed more or less. Thus it appears that 
cultivation makes one species of plant appear to run into another, and 
may destroy a remarkable generic character, consisting of the presence 
of an important organ in the flower, &c. Thus tlie gardener seems by 
over-cultivation to reduce his flower to a lower standard, but I do not 
think this is exactly the case ; for though he may apparently reduce a 
Cape Pelargonium to a European Geranium in the eye of a botanist, 
or partly so, still he would have a more truly beautiful flower if he 
could obtain a full truss of beautiful large rose-coloured or pink 
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flowers ; we would recommend a trial of the seed fronj these sporting 
flowers.*’ — Magazine of Natural History. 

Destroying Green Fly on Rose Bushes. — Take one pound of 
quassia chips (to be had of a druggist), and having put them in ajar, 
pour over them tw o gallons of boiling w'aler. When cold the shoots 
affected by the fly may be dipped into a portion of this decoction, or 
the plant be sprinkled with it. The result will soon be seen in the 
death of every insect, whilst the Rose is uninjured. The fly will not 
soon again attack the bush thus sprinkled, the decoction is too bitter 
fur the taste of the insect. 


REVIEW. 

The Hee-hccper^s Manual. By Henhy Taylor. Fourth edition. 
Published by Gnmmbridge and Sons, London, and may be had of 
all booksellers. 

We have carefully looked over its pages, and we believe it contains 

EVERY necessary INFORMATION FOR THE SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT 

OF Bees. The autlior observes that in \i^ present renewed form he has 
entered more at large into the subject of bee management, and the 
general details of practice. 

The book is neat, in 12mo, containing 184 pages, and about 100 
engravings. It is offered at a very reasonable price. All interested 
in the subject, and desirous of good, plain, useful information there- 
upon, should possess this publication. 

An Analysis of the Hritish Peyms^ and their Allies. By G. W 
Francis, F.L.S., author of the Little English Flora, Grammar 
of Botany, Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, &c. Fourth edition. 
Published by Sinijikin and Marshall, London. 

We are glad that there now is such an increasing interest taken to 
become acquainted wdth this lovely tribe of jilants, especially so by the 
ladies, and there is a miicli more general cultivation of them. A col- 
lection is to be obtained at a trifling cost. They are easy of cultivation, 
and at all times interestingly beautiful. We ai'c glad that there is, too, 
a call for a fourth edition of Mr. Francis’s excellent publication. 
It is interesting, and i)ractically useful. Each genus is systematically 
described, and the various ])art.ieulars relative to it are illustrated by 
from six to a dozen magnified engravings of the parts. As, A one of 
the pinnae of the frond of Cistoptehis, the Bladder P"eun ; B a mag- 
nified lobe, &c. In addition to this family description, there are 
excellent engravings of the best species, and each very clearly defined. 
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m THE PLOWER GAREEN.j 

NNUAL flower seeds, as Clarkia, Qolliiisia, Sclnzaii- 
thus, Ten-week Stock, &c., now sown in small pots, ‘F' 
well drained, and kept in a cool frame, or a spare corner in a cool 
greenhouse, through winter, will be suitable for turning out in the 
open borders at the end of March or in April. Sucli plants bloom 
early and fine, and they are early ornaments for the flower garden ; 
and as they decline, the spring-sown plants are coming into bloom. 
Seeds of many kinds, now sown in the open border, generally survive 
the winter, and bloom vigorously early the next season. Carnations ; 
the layers should be taken off, severing them at a joh\t as near the 
root as possible. Only a few of the bottom leaves should be trimmed 
ofl’ to admit the compost to settle closely around the stem, and that no 
leaves may rot inside the soil, and be likely to damage the main stein. 
The compost in which to pot them must not be rich, or the plants will 
be likely to grow too vigorous, and become what florists term too 
gross. Equal portions of year-old turfy loam and leaf mould, with a 
small proportion of sand mixed therein, is rich enough, and of a dryish 
texture, and the plants keep healthy in it if otherwise duly attended 
to. They must have a liberal drainage ; over the broken pot, &c., 
spread a portion of moss or turfy loam, in order to prevent the com- 
post settling amongst the bits of pots, and to allow a free passage for 
the water draining away. The compost must not be sifted, but chopped, 
and in its rough state. In potting, place two layers in each pot. 
When potted, put them in a cool frame for about ten days, keeping the 
lights closed, and shaded from mid-day sun ; this contributes to an 
immediate striking root afresh : afterw^ards they may be fully exposed 
in a sheltered spot, having a thick floor of coal-ashes or boards to 
place the pots upon, in order to previ^iit worms entering. Pinhs : beds 
of them may still be mdde, and the earlier the more successful : dig 
into the bed four inches in thickness of old manure ; do it a week Of 
so before planting, and plant as early in the month as you can. 
Pansies : beds of them should be made for next spring bloom. Pot 
some of all the best kinds in Small pots, to be placed in a cool frame 
during winter. If the sowing of the seeds of biennials, as Scabious^ 
Canterbury Bell, Brompton and Queen Stocks, &c., has befen neglected j 
they should bo attended to as early as possible. Verbenas : runners 
should be potted in small pots, a third filled with potsherds, and the 
rest with good loamy soil, placing them in a close cool frame for teil 
daj's, shading from liiid-day sun ; after which gradually expose them 
to open air. Attehtion to them should be iinnlediate. When plated 
in a cool frame or greenhouse for winter protection, the vigour in- 
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creases by repotting, watering with liquid manure, &c., occasionally 
Chinese Primroses should be similarly encouraged for winter bloom 
ing. If mildew' appears on any plants, dust tliem with sulphur imme 
diately. Camellias may be grafted ; the operation may be performet 
with the greatest success by pursuing the method the French cal 
gr a ffe en placage^' which is merely inserting that portion of w oo( 
that includes a bud and leaf cut longitudinally, into a corresponding 
cleft in the stock. The grafted subjects should be plunged in botton 
heat, and kept covered for at least a month. Roses may still b( 
budded. Nail to the wall young shoots of Banksian Roses. Cut cleiii 
away those not wanted. Prepare beds of Siveet Violets, Roses fo 
forcing too. 

SHRUBBERY. 

When it is intended to remove large evergreen shrubs, &c., tlr 
coming season, it very materially contributes to success now to have i 
deep trench cut round the plant at the size the ball is intended, am 
thus cut in the roots, which induces them to push lateral ones, am 
such readily strike afresh w'hen removed. October and early ij 
November is the best season for planting evergreens ; the ground pos 
sesses some heat then, and promotes their more immediate establish 
iiient, and the air is cool and damp in a proportionate degree. 

IN THE aREENHOUSE, COLE FRAME, Ac. 

Towards the end of the month take in the tenderer greenhous 
plants, but the house should be whitewashed, &c., previously i 
required. Repot Chrysanthemums if the pots they are in be full o 
roots. Cinerarias pot off J’ingly the offsets, also seedlings. Seed nia 
still be sown, but as early as possible, in order to have the plants stronj 
enough to pot off before winter. Cuttings of bedding plants shonl 
be put in directly. Pot off singly rooted cuttings of Pelargoniums 
&c. Cuttings of Tea Roses^ &c., soon strike root at this period. 


ON PENDULOUS GROWING TREES. 

Excuse me if, through your useful and widely circulated Cabinet, 
intrude an observation or two on pendulous trees, as I am ofle 
astonished to find so small a number generally grown, when so man 
more are equally graceful witli them, .^^^sculus pendula, budded si 
feet high, is very beautiful ; Amygdalus pendula, a very fine one, if si 
feet high; Betula alba pendula; Cotoneaster numniularia, if grafte 
six feet high, is very fine ; Crataegus Georgica, the same ; C. pendula 
Cytisus laburnum pendulus ; C. capitatus, C. decumbens, C. aralensh 
grafted on Laburnums ; Fagus sylvatica pendula ; Fraxinus lentiscifoli 
pendula, very fine ; Populus pendula ; Prunus Chinensis pleno penduh 
if grafted six feet high, looks w’ell; Pyrus communis pendula 
Quercus pendula ; Robinia pendula ; Sopiiora Japonica pendula ; Tili 
pendula; Ulmus pendula; Abies pendula; Larix pendula; Pini 
Fraseri ; Cupressus pendula ; Juniperus repanda ; the Deodore cedai 
&c. Some of these are new', and very scarce ; they may be obtainc 
at the public nurseries. 






CAMPANEA GRANDIFLORA. — Labge^Flowered. 

T his very handsome flowering plant is of the order Gesneracaea, 
having the habit of the Gloxinia. Mr. Linden, of Luxembourg, 
collected seeds of it in New Grenada, and plants have bloomed in 
his establishments, from whence other nurserymen have obtained it. 
It flourishes in a good greenhouse, and with the treatment usually 
given to the more hardy of the Gloxinias. The plant is somewhat 
woody at the base, herbaceous above, and grows about a foot high. 
The flowers are produced in a tuft at the ends of the shoots. It is a 
magnificent blooming plant, and merits a place in every light green- 
house ; as it will flourish equally well in a moderately warm hot-bed 
frame, or pit, it may be forwarded in such, and when near blooming 
be placed in a sitting-room window, or other suitable situation, and 
after blooming, be taken away and treated as the Gesneracaea usually 
are. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Bolbofhvllum Lobbii. — An interesting stove orchideous plant. 
Sepals and petals narrow, of a pale yellow, tinged with rosy-red. La- 
bellum a deep yellow, streaked with crimson at the under side. Each 
flower is about four inches across. (Figured in BoU Mag.y 4532.) 

Bbyanthus ebectus. — This is a charming little bush ; a hybrid 
which was raised at the nursery of Mr. Cunningham, of Comely Bank, 
Edinburgh, between the Menziesia coerulea (the lovely Heath of Scot- 
land) and Rhododendron Chameecistus (the Cistus Rhododendron). 
It forms a round, compact bush, about a foot across, and nine inches 
high ; and when in bloom it is covered with its lovely rose-coloured 
flowers, somewhat resembling a miniature Ealmia latifolia. It is 
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quite hardy, and begins to bloom in April. The foliage is like that 
of a short-leaved Erica, and the flowers in terminal corymbous heads 
Of eight to ten in each. A separate blossom is half an inch across. It 
is a beautiful little shrub, well worth a place in every shrubbery. 
(Figured in PaxtorCs Flower Garden^ No. 19.) 

Caccoloba MACROPHTELA. Sea-side Grape. — It is an interesting 
upright growing stove plant, having very large, heart-shaped leaves. 
The principal ornaments are the immense leaves, and long, dense 
spikes, composed of brilliant red berries. (Figured in BoU Mag. 
4536.) 

Delphinium cheilanthum, var. Hendersoni. — This very showy 
variety of Bee Larkspur was raised by Mr. Chau vi ore, Nurseryman, of 
Paris, and purchased by Mr. Henderson, Nurseryman, of St. John’s 
Wood, London. It is a charming perennial, and deserves to be in 
every flower garden. The flowers are single, each being nearly two 
inches across, of a rich, bright azure blue, with a white centre, having 
a small yellow spot upon it. It is a very showy variety. (Figured 
in Bot. Mag.) 

Eccremocarpus scabra. — There is a plant growing in a border, 
and trained to the back wall of a greenhouse in the Royal Gardens of 
Eew, which closely covers the wall of twelve feet high and thirty feet 
long. It has been in beautiful bloom from March to the present time, 
and will continue to the end of autumn. Its pretty foliage and flowers 
have a nice appearance. It was planted in its present situation two 
years back, and has a summer and winter pruning to keep it neat, and 
torm a dense cover to the wall. 

Gonoora maculata, var. Jenishii. — A stove orchid from Vene- 
zuela, which has recently bloomed in Mr. Rucker’s fine collection at 
Wandsworth. The flowers are borne in drooping racemes, about a 
dozen on each. A separate blossom is two inches across ; the sepals, 
petals, and labellum, are narrow, yellow, beautifully mottled, and 
blotched with % rich crimson and red. It is an interesting variety, 
well deserving a place in any collection. (Figured in Bot. Mag.') 

NvMPiLasA MicRANTHA. Small Water Lily. — The leaves are 
about six inches across. The flowers are white with a slight tinge 
of sulphur, each being three inches across. (Figured in Bot. May.^ 
4535.) 

Onciuium sessile.— -A stove orchid, from Santa Martha, in Peru, 
sent by Mr. Purdie to the Syon House Gardens. The flowers are 
borne in panicled racemes, each blossom is an inch and a-half across, 
of a bright yellow, slightly spotted with brown, and the lip has a 
blotch of the same colour on each side its centre. A neat species. 
(Figured in PaxtorCs Flower Garden^ 21 .) 

PiEONiA Moutan, Salmonea. The Salmon-coloured. — The 
Horticultural Society sent Mr. Fortune to China to collect plants, and 
he had particular instructions to obtain plants of the fine Pseonies 
which, as had been stated, existed in that country, some having flowers 
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which were yellow, others black, purple, blue, lilac, &c. He sent 
several kinds to the garden of the Society at Chiswick, and the present 
one (figured in Paxtmi^s Flower Garden) is one of those he intro- 
duced, and which has bloomed there. Each flower is about eight or 
nine inches across, double, as the well-known Garden Paeony, and 
when full blown are of a pale salmon colour, the inner petals have a 
deeper salmon tint than the outer ones. It is a valuable acquisition, 
and perfectly hardy. It is said the Chinese reckon their varieties of 
Moutans by hundreds, as we do with Roses and other flowers in this 
country. Dr. Siebold obtained from the Imperial Gardens of Jeddo 
and Mijako all the finest sorts known in Japan, and cultivates them in 
his nursery at Leyden. The following are in his enumerated list : — 

Alexandre Verschafielt. Petals purple-red, variegated, dotted 
with white and lilac. Disk (centre) deep purple. 

Comte de Flanders. Flowers semi-double. Petals carmine 
streaked with purple. Disk crimson. 

Due de Brabant. Petals pink, tinted with lilac. Disk white. 

Due de Devonshire. Petals carmine red. Disk dark purple. 

Duchesse d’Orleans. Petals white, with a straw-coloured tint, the 
outer streaked with green. Disk white. 

De Vriese. Petals dark rose, streaked with purple. 

Flora. Petals white, with a straw-coloured tinge, and a pale lilac 
spot at the base. Disk whitish-green. 

Helena. Petals pink (clear rose before expansion). Disk purple. 

Ida. Petals pale rose (streaked with straw colour, and tinged 
with green before expansion). Disk pink. 

Madame de Cock. Petals white (before expansion greenish-straw 
colour) dotted with dark lilac at their base. Disk yellow. 

HymphaBa. Petals pure white. Disk white. 

Prince Albert. Petals dark brown red, the outer ones variegated 
with white and green. Disk purple. 

I’rincess Charlotte . Petals pale rose with darker streaks. Disk 
white. 

Reine Victoria. Petals white. Disk dark purple. 

Reine des Beiges. Petals white, greenish on the outside, with a 
pale rose-coloured spot at the base. Disk white. 

Reinewardt. Petals dtirk rose, streaked with purple and carmine. 
Disk dark purple. 

Roi des Beiges. Petals dark crimson, with a purple tinge. Disk 
carmine. 

Yon Hulthem. Petals purple-red. Disk purple. 

Von Siebold. Flowers semi-double. Petals carmine-red streaked 
with purple. Disk deep purple. 

The wild Tree Paeony. On this are worked the varieties obtained 
by cultivation. Flowers bright scarlet with a black spot at 
the base of each petal. Fragrant. 

Pelabgonium zonale, vab. Salmonii. — ^This is one of the horse- 
shoe leaved, of medium habit, and the flowers are of rich salmon 
colour, very beautiful, and grown in contrast with the scarlets, lilacs, &c., 
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has a very pretty effect. It is a profuse bloomer, and bears large 
heads of flowers. It is in the public nurseries. 

Pentstemon Hartwegii. — ^The flowers are three inches long, of 
a crimson-purple colour, very showy. It is a neat plant, well worth 
cultivating. 

Pentstemon Shefherdii. — The flowers are much larger than 
P. coccinea, and of a much brighter scarlet. Very handsome. 

Pentstemon Clousii. The flowers are large, and the five parted 
limb (end of the blossom) spreads to an inch and a-half across, and the 
pure white inside of the tube is fully exhibited, which produces a very 
beautiful contrast with the bright scarlet outside. It blooms profusely, 
and is particularly showy and handsome. , 


ROSE STOCKS. 

BY THOMAS APPLEBY, ROSE MOUNT NURSERY, YORK. 

I HAVE read with a good deal of interest the various comments in 
the columns of a contemporary upon Rose stocks, and having myself 
had seven or eight years* extensive practice, and tried various experi- 
ments on a variety of stocks, and also with Roses on their own roots, 
I can with a degree of confidence and satisfaction speak of their dif- 
ferent merits. First, then, as to the Boursault stock : this I consider 
the very worst of stocks for general purposes. I have worked a 
variety of sorts upon it, and I have frequently bought in Roses M’hich I 
have found worked upon it, and I have invariably found it subject to 
produce innumerable suckers, requiring much labour to get rid of 
them ; and, besides this, it is unfit for all the summer Roses and the 
class of hybrid perpetuals ; and although some of the Bourbons, Chinas, 
Teas, and Noisette Roses will thrive upon it for a time, they, with a 
few exceptions, eventually pine and die. Mr. Curtis, a writer in the 
Gardeners' Chronicle, also says the Crimson Boursault is “ apt to 
suffer in winter from intense cold,** and that it naturally produces 
strong root suckers.** These are serious objections to it. He also 
recommends heading off with a knife (not scissors) the tops of the 
stocks immediately above the shoots for budding, to save it from 
decaying. But whence the necessity for lateral shoots to bud upon ? 
Why not bud upon the main stems close to the ground ? If a stock is 
found to be equally suitable for all Roses, needing no precautions to 
save its life — “ is not affected by intense cold,’* and is “ not subject to 
produce suckers,” why then cultivate a variety of stocks for different 
Roses ? And that such a stock is found I have proved, as I will show 
before I conclude this paper. The next I shall notice is the Celine 
stock, being far superior to the Boursault for general purposes ; but it 
is too robust and rougli for delicate Roses, and especially for Teas and 
Ciiinas, and it is not fit for pot culture on account of its strong roots 
and paucity of fibres. Another serious objection to this stock (as 
Mr. Rivers truly observes) is the uncertainty of the cuttings rooting. 
This, with amateurs and gardeners, may be a trifling objection, for if 
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they obtain thirty plants out of a hundred cuttings, their wants are 
probably satisfied ; but not so with the nurseryman who has to calculate 
upon a certain number annually. I need say little about the Briar, or 
Dog-rose ; it has been so long in use, that all who grow Hoses know 
its capabilities in their particular localities. In strong, rich soils, it 
grows the majority of Roses well, but on some light soils it will not 
thrive at all, and on others only very indifferently ; and parties having 
such land to cultivate will not buy a Rose upon a briar if they know 
it. It is also totally unfit for pot culture, and for growing Roses of 
delicate habits on any soil. In my ground (which grows briars tole- 
rably well) many of the French, Bourbon, and Tea-scented Roses will 
hardly push their buds upon the briar, although well united ; and 
others will only make a feeble growth for a year or two, and then pine 
and die. And all this time the stocks are producing innumerable 
suckers and natural shoots to retain life ; but as those are displaced, 
and the sap is not of a nature congenial to the health of the buds, the 
functions of the roots, under such circumstances, cease for the want of 
foliage, to assimilate the sap, and death is the consequence. And now 
I will speak of the Rose Manettii, which, of all others, is the stock 
for Roses generally. Cuttings from this stock root with the same 
certainty as Willows. It does not suffer with intense cold, nor extreme 
heat ; it does not produce root suckers, neither does it require any 
precaution to keep it from decay. You may prune it with scissors, 
or with what else you please ; or you may break it or abuse it as you 
like, and still the wounds will not fail to heal. Its tenacity of life is 
most astonishing ; and, as an instance, I may mention that, in the 
sj)ring of 1849, I had some of it grafted with various Roses, and, the 
season being late, a few of the grafts failed to grow. The stocks had 
been cut below the eyes that were left on when the cuttings were 
j)lanted, but I naturally concluded that there might be some latent 
buds near the base of the stocks that would push from below, or other- 
wise the stocks would go dead ; but they did neither. In a little time 
there were large, white callosities formed over the tops of them, and 
they were actually alive this spring, having survived a summer and 
winter without any foliage whatever. This also occurred with some 
of the same kinds of stocks in pots under similar circumstances ; I 
grafted them again this spring, and some of them are now living 
plants. It is particularly adapted to pot culture, it produces such 
abundance of fine fibrous roots. Last year (in July) I budded a quan- 
tity in pots with Bourbon, China, and Tea-scented Roses ; in autumn 
they were nice plants, a foot high, and such as I could not in the same 
time have produced from cuttings, or by any other means. I can fully 
bear Mr. Rivers out in his remarks respecting the progress of shy- 
growing Roses on this stock ; but as I enumerated a number of those 
in my paper on the same subject, which appeared in the Journal^ 
p. 772, 1849, I need not here repeat them; but I may state that I 
have some such as Charles Souchet, Deuil de Due d’Orleans, Souvenir 
de Dumont d’Urville, Madame Verdier, Ernest de Barante, &c., fine 
bushy plants from last year’s buds, known as shy growers, yet in such 
perfection as these sorts are seldem seen. I have also Tea Roses upon 
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this stock one year from the bud ; these, when taken up and potted 
last autumn, are larger than I could possibly liave grown them on their 
own roots in four years. Then as to free-growing Roses, you, Mr. 
Editor, were an eye-witness to a specimen which I sent you last autumn, 
of Moss Laneii, having six brandies five feet high. It was by no 
means a solitary specimen, for I had at the time a large quarter in my 
nursery full of plants of a similar character, and seen by nurserymen 
and many other persons, in the course of last autumn. Mr. William 
Paul is the only party I have yet heard speak, or seen write against 
the merits of Rose Manettii as a stock, and this gentleman appears to 
me to have been prejudiced against it from the first, for when he called 
upon me two years ago, he then admitted that “ although they had 
been in possession of the Manettii Rose for two or three years, they 
had not cultivated it to any extent.” And Mr. Paul remarked, I 
have no good opinion of it, it grows too robust, and will be subject to 
produce natural suckers, Ac. ; and although they are fine now, they 
will never come so line again when they are cut down.” In this he 
was mistaken, for their strength has increased with their age — the bud 
and stock mutually swelling together. Mr. W. Paul now says (see 
Gardeners* Chronicle^ June 8tli, p. 358), tJiat the Manettii has had 
five or six years’ fair trial in their nursery, and he is still of the same 
opinion. This will, however, depend upon what he calls a fair trial, 
liave they tried a thousand stocks with a hundred different varieties of 
Roses in equal quantities from the various classes? and have they tried 
it in rich land, and in poor laud, and in ])ots ? If they have not done 
this, they have not given it a fair trial. Mr. Pa\il next finds a deputy 
(Mr. Saul) to express his ideas, an^ intimates to parties interested in 
the matter, that if they refer to Mr. Saul’s letter, they will there find 
facts and reasons, evidently the result of observation and study. As 
desired, I have referred to Mr. Saul’s letter in the Chronicle., but I 
find that instead of the Manettii stock being there condemned, Mr. Saul 
merely mentions it in the way of a reference to the remarks of “ An 
Amateur.” Facts, however, are stubborn things ; and I am speaking 
of what has really occurred in my actual practice. In my opinion, it 
is the suitable quality and not the quantity of sap in stocks that will 
ensure the greatest success in all grafting and budding operations. It 
is well known that many sorts of Pears will not take, and others make 
but feeble progress upon Quince stocks ; but place the same upon 
Pear stocks — no matter how robust they are, or how abundant the 
sap — it being more congenial to their nature, o;i this they will thrive. 
In like manner many of the French Roses, and the most delicate 
growers of the Bourbons, Chinas, and Teas will scarcely unite, or if 
they do take, they seldom exist more than a year or two upon the 
briar, yet they will take freely, and grow amazingly upon the Rose 
Manettii, and continue to thrive, producing both foliage and flower of* 
the most robust kind. I one day last week visited a gentleman’s 
garden some miles distant from here, the situation of which is low and 
damp, and I there saw a quantity of Rose trees which I had supplied 
last autumn. About half of them were upon briars and the other half 
on the Manettii, Some of those on briars were dead ; the others^ 
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althoug^h alive, were not thriving ; but those upon Manettii stocks were 
all growing vigorously, and blooming beautifully. Some of them had 
been reduced to one stem, and this only shortened to three feet ; by 
that means they had formed beautiful half standards, with good heads 
full of bloom, the second year from the bud ! Some Tea Hoses, upon 
the same stocks, planted against a wall, were in the most vigorous 
health, and had been covered with flowers for a considerable time. 
Those were larger plants the first year from the bud than could have 
been obtained on their own roots in four years ; they also withstood the 
winter without any protection, although newly planted. Previous to 
tiiis Tea Roses could never be made to live here on their own roots in 
the same situation. I have extended this letter a great deal further 
than I intended when I started, but it was my wish to adduce practical 
proofs (not logical reasonings) of the excellent properties of the Rose 
Manettii. It is my firm conviction that ere long dwarf Roses at least 
will not be saleable on any other stocks; nor do I despair of it 
making good standards, for I have this year a plant of Moss grandiflora 
which was left uncut down ; upon the strongest shoot it broke five or 
six eyes about four feet from the ground. When I noticed this I cut 
away the other shoots, and a piece from the top of the strong one ; it 
is now as fine a standard Rose as need be seen, with a full head of 
bloom the second year from the bud ! In this way standard Rose-trees 
may be obtained in the same way as standard Fruit-trees on their own 
stems, which I have no doubt will swell with the growth of the head — 
Gardeners* Journal. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF TULIPS. 

IN LETTERS TO a ERIENU. 

Letter VIII. 

Deak Sir, — Your last respects came duly to hand, containing lots of 
thanks I’or my communications on this subject. One part of yours, I 
note, it does not please me. You say that you are sure that the breaking 
of the breeder Tulip must be a pleasing employ, and particularly ex- 
citing ; to this I agree, and am glad that you are come to this conclusion, 
because it is quite in accordance with the views I have always held, 
but still it is a^course that requires a vast deal of care, and you have 
begun it in a way that is certain to bring you continual dissatisfaction. 
You say that your patience would not allow you to wait for the break- 
ing of your own seedlings, and you have purchased two or three hundred 
of a Tulip fancier, who assures you they are good things ; you did not see 
them in bloom. This is certainly an unwise procedure, not in accordance 
with your usual discrimination, and demonstrating a predominance of 
that verdure, manifested by the rustic on leaving the confines of his 
native village, and entering on the more active scenes of life. You 
saw not a bloom, know nothing of their shape, form, or Colour, and 
their bottoms may be as black as a Jew’s eye for aught you know, and 
what then ? Your trouble for nothing, your money thrown away, 
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time lost, and a large amount of mortification, and who to blame but 
yourself? Some years since I knew a person who bought a bed of 
seedlings which had not blown, and when they did, they all proved to 
be dirty bottoms, and what did he do with them ? he sold them, it 
might be to some person like yourself, who had not patience, or who, 
in an unguarded moment, bought them without seeing them in bloom, 
and thus the mortification was the greater, because carelessness was the 
cause. I never would buy a breeder without seeing ,it in bloom ; 
not that you can be certain that from the most perfect breeder, you will 
get perfect blooms when broken, but the chances are greatly in favour 
of it ; they should possess a good substance of petal, the cup not over- 
large, but well formed, not loose and straggling, the colours clear, and 
the most essential with you in the South, a fine clean bottom ; but ac- 
cording to the rules of the Northern Association, a stained bottom 
may, by chance, gain a prize, at least it was so at their last great ex- 
hibition in this town : but I think that their days are numbered from 
what I hear. The chance is, that, for the future, they'will be excluded, 
and, for their credit sake, the sooner the better. It w'as held by Mr. 
Charles Brown, (whose name has before been introduced into these 
letters,) that a dirty, or stained-bottom breeder, would never break 
clean, and I believe that it is now an opinion that has gained universal 
credence. If the stain should be very trifling, there is a chance that 
should it break finely feathered, it may clear out, but should it break 
with a good flame, tlie stain will remain, and thus cause the flower to 
be useless for an exhibition in the South, and I hope from this time 
for the North. 

I am at a loss to know what you, as a private growur wanted with 
so many ; you say they were cheap, so much the worse, as they are 
more likely to be useless ; it is easy to accumulate a quantity of 
rubbish to take up the room of better things and cause constant vexation. 

1 wish that in May last you had sent me your 10/., intimating what 
you wanted, I would have visited some of the Northern growers, and 
selected for you a few things, of which there would have been a chance 
of giving you that satisfaction that a cultivator receives when he finds 
he has something that pays him for his trouble. I would much rather 
you had began with some good Northern seedlings, as there are at the 
j)resent time many Northern stars and a large quantity of good Northern 
breeders ; that, if infused with the Southern collections, will be much 
prized by active cultivators, and become useful. 

I omitted to inform you in my paper of the Great Northern Exhi- 
bition, that there was a fine break of Slater's Kate Connor, but not 
exhibited for competition, as it came with seven petals. Kate Connor 
has for some time past been a popular Rose breeder, and broke (this 
season I believe, but am not certain,) for the first time. The one shown 
was a fine flame, but one bulb has broken finely feathered, in either 
state it will have many friends. The next day, at an exhibition, a short 
distance from this town, was a new broke rosy byblomen, called 
Slater’s Ada'; though not fully blown, enougli of its beauties were 
developed, to show it was a choice thing, and it will rank high iq the 
class to which it belongs. . 
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I think that considerable praise is due to the Northern growers, 
for the magnitude of their exhibitions ; there is nothing of the amount 
in the South, the only approximation that occurs to my mind was some 
years since, at Lawrence’s, at Hampton, when the late Queen Adelaide 
gave a cup of the value of twenty-five guineas for the best collection. 
In the South the blooms at an exhibition are counted by the hundreds, 
in the North by the thousands ; an example I could wish the Southerns 
to follow. And why could it not be done ? and a concentration made 
of Tulips to the same extent as Dahlias ? to the cultivators it would 
be quite as exciting, and to the public quite, if not more gratifying. 
In some future letter, I may perhaps give you some idea of the extent 
to which the cultivation of the Tulip is carried in the North. 

Yours truly, 

Manchester, Daiil, 


ON TRAINING PLANTS AGAINST WALLS, TRELLISES, 
PILLARS, &c. 

Calystegia ruBEscENS. — Most of our readers have by this time 
become acquainted witli tliis double flowering Bindweed, introduced a 
few years ago from China. A plant of it growing in an ornamental 
barrel in the Swiss Garden at Shrubland Park has this season produced 
single blossoms. Each flower is about the size of those of Ipomcea 
Learii, the colour between salmon and French white, with five stripes 
or divisions of a lighter colour, and is exceedingly beautiful. Being 
quite hardy, and increasing rapidly, it is a charming climber, and will 
prove a fine plant for the summer covering of a wall, fence, verandah, 
&c. 

SoLANUM jASMiNoioES. — III the Royal Gardens of Kew there are 
some fine plants trained to an east aspected wall, which prove quite 
hardy, grow freely, and bloom profusely. The numerous fine heads of 
white flowers, borne throughout the summer, render it a valuable 
acquisition. 

lliGNONiA JASMiNOiDES. — This Very beautiful flowering plant, 
growing against an east aspected wall, has bloomed very freely during 
tlie present summer, more profusely and larger blossoms than when 
grown in the greenhouse. It requires a slight protection so as to be 
preserved from frost and damp ; this being aftbrded, it thrives and blooms 
admirably. 

Mandevillia suaveolens. — This charming flowering plant grows 
and blooms very freely either against a wall or pillar in a sheltered 
situation. It only requires a slight protection in winter just to keep it 
from frost. The great thing with it is to have its growth promoted 
early in the spring, so that the wood may be fully hardened by the end 
of the growing season. It blooms from July to October. A large 
plant, growing in a pot in the greenhouse, was taken out last April, 
and the pot sunk in a border at the foot of a pillar in the flower garden. 
It grew rapidly, and now is twelve feet high, in profuse bloom. At 
the time of sinking the pot the crocks at the bottom were removed. 
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and the entire bottom of the pot broken out, this permitted the roots to 
push into the surrounding soil, it has been duly watered during the dry 
weather. It is intended to remove the plant in winter to the green- 
house, and turn it out the next season. This mode of treatment answers 
admirably with many of the half-hardy and greenhouse climbers, as 
well as such others as can be trained to a wall, &c., as Melaleucas, 
Polygalas, &c., they bloom more freely and vigorous. And the sides 
of the pot being kept entire, the ball remains so when the plant is 
taken up at the end of the season. If necessary tlie plant can be 
readily turned into a similar sized pot with its bottom Ciltire 5 or be 
placed in a saucer till turned out again in spring. 


THE LONDON FLORICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

HELD AT PORTMAN ARMS, DORSET SQUARE, SEPTEMBER 9TII. 

In exhibiting a single flower, termed Class-Showing, the following 
awards were made : — 

Dahlias. Amateurs. — Blush, tipped, or mottled — 1st, Mr. Hunt, 
for Mrs. C. Bacon ; 2nd, Mr. Hunt, jun., Queen of the East ; 3rd, 
ditto, ditto. Rose and lilac — 1st, Mr. Lochner, Fearless ; 2nd, Mr. 
Hunt, jun., Madame H. Gobert. Scarlet— 1st, ditto. Scarlet Gem; 
2nd, ditto. Nonpareil; 3rd, Mr. Sandilands, Shylock. Yellow— 1st, 
Mr. Hunt, jun., Harrison’s Queen of Yellows; 2nd, Mr. Lochner, 
Yellow Standard; 3rd, Mr. Hunt, jun., Queen of Yellows. Maroon 
and crimson — 1st, ditto, Sir F. Bathurst ; 3rd, ditto, Negro. Purple 
— 1st, Mr. Lochner, Ricliard Cobden ; 2nd, Mr. Hunt, jun., Mr. 
Seldon ; 3rd, ditto, Richard Cobden. Light fancy — 1st, Mr. Lochner, 
Rowena ; 2nd, ditto, Miss Compton. Dark fancy — 1st, Mr. Lochner, 
Candidate ; 2nd, ditto, ditto ; 3rd, ditto, Empereur de Maroc. Addi- 
tional varieties — 2nd, ditto, Andromeda. Nurserymen's class — Blush, 
tipped, or mottled — 1st, Mr. Hunt, Mrs. C. Bacon ; 2nd, ditto, ditto; 
3rd, ditto. Dr. Busheil. Rose and lilac — 1st, ditto, Daniel’s Elizabeth ; 
2rid, ditto, Fearless ; 3rd, Mr. Hunt, Queen of Lilacs. Scarlet — 1st, 
Mr. Stein, Nil Desperandum; 2nd, Mr. Hunt, Shylock. Yellow' — 
2nd, ditto, Queen of Yellows; 3rd, Dr. Bushell, Yellow Standard. 
Maroon and crimson — 1st, Mr. Stein, Nepaulese Prince ; 2nd, ditto, 
ditto ; 3rd, Mr. Hunt, Sir F. Bathurst. Purple — 2nd, ditto, Mr. 
Seldon ; 3rd, Dr. Bushell, Richard Cobden. Orange, buff, and salmon 
— Ist, ditto, Battie. Light fancy — 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, Mr. Stein, New 
Standard. Dark fancy — 2nd, Mr. Hunt, General Cavaignac; 3rd, 
ditto. Lady Grenville. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

Mr. Chater’s Hollyhocks, Saffron Walden, Essex. — A visit 
to the nursery grounds of Mr. W. Chater at this season of the year, in 
consequence of the peculiar department in which he has shown his 
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skill as a florist, is positively a treat, and great nnmbers of gentry, 
amateurs, and professional gardeners (not a few coming from distant 
parts of the kingdom), have already responded to his invitation, so 
widely given by advertisement, and have inspected his truly magni- 
ficent flowers. His splendid stock of ten thousand Hollyhocks of almost 
every delightful shade and hue, and the great majority of which are 
now in their blaze of beauty, bloom, and perfection, contains some 
seedlings entirely new, and others which are manifestly grand improve- 
ments on former named plants. His beautiful deep crimson “ Comet,’* 
as a standard of the perfection to which these giant productions of 
FJora may be brought, still stands everywhere unrivalled ; its immense 
disc of individual bloom, its stifi* petals formed into a compact hemi- 
sphere on an elegant narrow flat, and smooth-edged guard leaf, render 
its lofty and gorgeous spikes conspicuous and attractive, even where 
all its compeers around are beauteous and brilliant. Alike distin- 
guished amongst his present extended collection is his “Walden Gem,” 
no plant of which lie has yet parted with ; it is a flower of rare 
qualities, a rosy, ruby red, and its properties greatly similar to “ Comet,” 
of the same character also, and biiJdiug lair to be equally valued, 
is a seedling of last year, “ Charles Haron,” a pale salmon, and named 
in honour of the amateur florist who first brought Hollyhocks into 
superior cultivation as florist flowers at Saflron Walden. In addition 
to these, and the beauties named in the inspections of last year, ranking 
as first class flowers, are “ Purpurea elegans “ Rosea alba 
“ Surprise,” a deep crimson ; “ Rosy Queen “ Obscura,” silver- 
sliaded ])uce ; “ Sulphurea palmata,” an early blooming flower ; 
“ Spectabilis,” an exceedingly sliowy specimen ; “ Conspicua “ Sul- 
phurea perfecta ; also a new seedling, “ Orion,” a deep rose; with a 
liost of other varieties whose splendour in an autumnal noonday sun 
cannot be overdrawn by pen or pencil. — H. JDarJicld, Dunmow, 
August 22. 

Lilium Giganteum. — Gorgeous as are many of the lilies, none 
can compete with this in magnitude of flower, altitude of growth, or in 
fragrance. 1 believe it was first sent to tlvis country by Major Madden, 
witli a large collection of other seeds, which were distributed among 
tlie public gardens of the country. Mr. Ferguson, of the Belfast Royal 
Botanic Gardens, has been the most successful in raising this splendid 
plant ; and, I believe, the largest bulbs of this giant of the vegetable 
world are to be found at and near Belfast. When of full growth it 
attains the height of twelve feet, bearuig very large white flowers, 
spotted with crimson ; and the scent is so powerful that a single flower 
cannot be endured in a room for any length of time. Flowering bulbs 
are not yet in the country, but both at the Belfast Botanical Gardens 
and this place they are coming on apace. Many persons have received 
seed of this plant ; but as it requires peculiar management, few of the 
seeds vegetate. It is perfectly liardy, and will for some time be a 
scarce and rare plant. Splendid as the above species is, there is yet 
another which surpasses it in magnificence, flowering bulbs of which 
are now in the Belfast Botanical Gardens j but more about it some 
other time . — Kcir Short, 
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CuPHEA Peatycentra. — As a bedding plant this is tlie best of all 
the Cupheas. I may also say it is second to none of any kind whatever, 
although there may be many flowers more showy at a distance ; but 
upon closer inspection there is none to be found more interesting, as 
its white-tipped bright crimson tubular blossoms are very handsome. 
It also stands rough and stormy weather much better than any of our 
more cherished flower-garden favorites, and blooms well towards the 
latter end of the year. Its propagation and cultivation are very easy. 
Cuttings put in the first week in March, in a little bottom heat, will 
strike freely. When struck they should be potted off* singly, and kept 
in a frame until April, when they should be hardened ofl‘, and bedded 
out the latter end of May, where it will flower beautifully, until it is 
destroyed by frost. — J, McArdelL 

Descriptive List of Choice Bourbon Roses. — This beautiful and 
numerous family of Roses, wdtli shiny foliage and gorgeous flowers of 
nearly every hue, may be more readily distinguished than perhaps any 
others. They may be termed hardy Chinas, combining as they do so great 
a similarity to that family, with the hardihood of the Hybrid Perpetual. 
Constantly in blossom, from June till November, they enliven the 
garden with their brilliant tints, perhaps more than any other family ; 
and much is it to be regretted that they possess so little perfume. The 
rule for summer pruning perpetuals equally applies to this family. 
Acidalie, white, large, and double superb, likes a warm situation, forces 
well. Alfred, rosy red, distinct. Amenaide, pale rose colour, vigorous. 
Anne Beluze, delicate rose colour, cupped. Armosa, delicate pink, of 
perfect shape, small, and very pretty. Bouquet de Flore, fine pure 
carmine, an excellent autumnal bloomer, and good pillar rose. Beaute 
de Versailles, deep rich crimson, very double and perfect shape, 
pendent globular. Comice de Seine et Marne, cherry red, shaded with 
crimson, superb, beautifully cupped. Comte de Chamborde, crimson 
purple, free bloomer. Comte de Colbert, deep crimson, shaded with 
purple. Comtessede Rosseguier, pale blush, cupped, delicate. Dumont 
de Courset, deep crimson, purple. Dnpetit Thouars, brilliant crimson, 
shaded fine. Emilie Courtier, rose colour, with thick petals, fine. 
George Cuvier, brilliant rosy pink, in form like the preceding. Gloire 
de Paris, crimson and purple, shaded, very fine. Grand Capitaine, 
rich scarletty crimson, delicate dwarf habit, Henri Lecoq, brilliant 
carmine. Imperatrice Josephine, pale blush, the habit of Madame 
Lacharme. Le Grenadier, vivid light scarletfy crimson, a good pillar 
rose, superb. La Gracieuse, rosy pink, beautiful. Leveson Gower, 
rose colour, very double, large and good for forcing. Madame Oude, 
delicate rose colour, of fine shape, beautiful. Madame Aiigelina, 
cream colour, witli petals of great substance ; the nearest approach to 
a yellow Bourbon. Madame Nerard, or the Wax Rose, delicate blush, 
very charming wax-like petals, of rather delicate habit. Madame 
Souchet, blush, sometimes edged with red, distinct and curious. Margat 
Jeune, crimson purple, very fine. Marianna, pale rose colour, shaded 
with crimson, very double and fine. Menoux, vivid light crimson, 
Oscar|Le Clerc, bright crimson, shaded with purple, superb. Paul 
Joseph, dark rich crimson purple, of dwarf habit, very distinct, superb. 
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Pierre de St. Cyr, pale glossy rose colour, most abundant autumnal 
bloomer, and good pillar rose. Pourpre de Tyre, fine deep crimson 
purple, peculiar scent, a good pillar rose, partaking highly of the 
Noisette. Pourpre Superbe, rich crimson purple, changing to deep 
purple, superb, a fine pillar rose. Proserpine, crimson purple, shaded, 
delicate dwarf habit. Queen, most beautiful fawn or salmony blush ; 
very abundant autumn bloomer, and fragrant. Reine de Vierges, 
delicate blush, nearly white, like Souvenir de Malmaison, but of rather 
more globular form, rarely blooming well in the open air, but a good 
rose for forcing. Souchet, scarletty crimson, shaded with purple, 
splendid expanded form. Souvenir de Malmaison, creamy flesh brush, 
with magnificent foliage, very large and distinct, a superb rose. 
Splendens, brilliant crimson, shaded, very robust habit, a good pillar 
rose. William the Conqueror, pale rose colour, shaded with lilac, 
beautiful. 

Lily op the Valley. — When produced in perfection, few plants 
are more esteemed than the Lily of the Valley, more especially when 
brought into bloom during winter. Its fragrance and simplicity never 
fail to elicit for it a tribute of esteem from the fair sex. Nevertheless, 
how seldom do we see it flowered in winter in private gardens. Let 
us, therefore, point out how this may be obtained. 

As its name implies, it is the Lily of the Valley, delighting in rich 
deep alluvial soil. It will not thrive under trees, where all nutriment 
and moisture are absorbed. It would be nearly as consistent to expect 
a Water Lily to grow on a rock ; such situations are, however, fre- 
quently assigned to it. A spot suitable for its successful growth should 
be selected where the staple is light, rich, and deep, and where moisture 
can be conveniently applied in dry weather when the plant is making 
its foliage, for unless a vigorous foliage is obtained, the flowers will be 
partial and small. In preparing the ground for planting, a generous 
coating of well-decomposed manure should be given, and if vegetable 
manure, such as decayed leaves, can be obtained, a large portion of 
this may be safely applied. Let the ground be turned up at least 
18 inches deep and the manure well incorporated with the soil. 

The best time to form new plantations of the Lily of the Valley is 
during autumn, when the foliage is becoming yellow ; when planted at 
this season, in one year they will make strong flowering plants. If the 
plantations are made with a view to the plants being eventually potted 
and forced, they should be planted in patches of two or three roots, 
18 inches apart, and 2 feet between the rows. By constant attention 
to moving the soil amongst them, and keeping the land clear of weeds, 
they will form strong roots fit for forcing in a year. The patches 
should be taken up whole and placed in the pot without disturbing the 
mass of roots, or tearing them asunder, as is frequently done, which, in 
fact, is one cause of failure. 

Plants treated as above described are almost certain to bloom freely. 
A mixture of light loamy soil and leaf-mould will be found suitable 
material to pot them in. The pots should be placed in a cold pit or 
frame, and if a succession of bloom is required, a portion only should be 
put into the forcing-pit or hothouse at a time. A temperature of 60“ 
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will be found suitable for them. The surface of the pots should be 
kept moist, and as soon as they begin to emerge from the soil, frequent 
slight syringings should be afforded them. When the plants are coming 
into flower, they should be gradually exposed to a lower temperature, 
which will be the means of keeping them longer in perfection ; or if 
they are intended for bouquets, they will not flag so soon as when they 
are cut from a stove. Pharo , — Gardeners Chronicle, 

Genus and Species of Puants.— What is a genus, or what is a 
species, is a point upon which scarcely two botanists are agreed at the 
present day. With regard to the former, however much it may be 
necessary to subdivide in a system comprehending the known plants of 
the whole world, so as to retain only a limited number of species in 
each genus, the same does not apply to a local Flora ; and it is there 
preferable to constitute sections or subgenera, particularly when the 
limiting characters are inconstant, difficult, or obscure. A species 
cannot be so treated ; it is formed by our Maker as essentially distinct 
from all other species, as man is from the brute creation ; it can 
neither for convenience be united with others, nor be split into several ; 
but the difficulty is to ascertain what is such a primitive or natural 
species, and it is here so great a difference of opinion exists. Some 
pronounce a species to be distinct if it presents a different habit or 
appearance to the eye, particularly if this be constant, although often 
indefinable; others consider it a species, although exhibiting no differ- 
ence of aspect, provided it can be defined, even although the differences 
are so minute that they can be detected only by the microscope ; while 
a third party are of opinion that the validity of a species may be tested 
by cultivation. The authors are not inclined to believe that any one 
of these tests is sufficient. Of all the works of creation, we have a 
specific account only of man ; but as the others appear to be formed 
on the same plan, there is a strong presumption in favour of those 
arguments which assimilate the specnes of plants to what we know of 
the human race. With regard to mankind, it is universally acknow- 
ledged that there now exists so great diversity between an inhabitant 
of the torrid and an inhabitant of the frigid zone, and even of any one 
part of the globe and of another, that it can only be accounted for on 
the principle that each succeeding generation has a tendency to recede 
more and more, in general appearance, from the original type ; and if 
we apply this to the vegetable kingdom, we must at once allow that, 
although cultivation may sometimes in a single year or two satisfac- 
torily show that two supposed species are the sanie^ a thousand years’ 
cultivation cannot prove them distinct. The more we cultivate a 
plant, or the more it is limited in its wild state to a particular climate 
or place of growth, the more permanency is given to the peculiarities 
of what was originally derived from the same root, or even seed-vessel, 
of another apparently widely different form. Hence a rare mountainous 
plant may frequently be a mere alpine permanent state of some common 
lowland species, or a Swedish species the more northern race or state 
of a southern one ; and it is from this cause that we see in our gardens 
so many called species (as in the genus Achillea), whicjh cannot now 
be referred satisfactorily to any of the wild ones, although primarily 
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derived from them. Knowing, then, this tendency of nature to give 
permanency to a variety of forms obtained from one primitive species, 
there appears to be less violence done to her laws by combining too 
much, than by subdivision, unless where there is an anatomical or 
physiological distinction. Linnaeus took nearly all his specific cha- 
racters from conspicuous parts, especially from the stem and foliage, 
and they were therefore natural ; but at the present day we are prone 
to select minute ones : of these some are of trifling value, while others, 
sufficient to constitute subgenera, are connected with the habit of the 
plant, and should therefore not be neglected. Indeed the time may 
ere long arrive, when what are now called genera or subgenera will 
alone be considered species, and another Linnaeus be requisite to reduce 
the chaos into order. In the meanwhile we have endeavoured to steer 
a middle course ; the species admitted in former editions are seldom 
reduced, unless where it was found that the characters were insufficient 
or variable ; and as rarely has sanction been given to those which have 
been split off from other species, by the too-refined ingenuity of the 
German, Swiss, and modern Swedish botanists. If in one or two cases 
this neomania has been yielded to, it has been more on account of the 
remonstrances of the author’s friends, who had opportunities of examin- 
ing the living plant, than from any conviction of either the necessity 
or utility of so doing . — British Flora^ by Sir W, J, Hooker^ and 
G, A. W. Arnott. (This is a very useful publication. — Editor.) 

An Invalid’s Garden. — I am and have been for years a great 
invalid, and am passionately fond of flowers, though unable to enjoy 
their beauties out of doors, and am therefore confined to those which I 
can tend in my windows. Whilst endeavouring to wile away many 
weary hours, the thought has frequently been forcibly impressed upon 
my mind, that an immense increase of recreation and pleasure is yet 
within reach of sufferers like myself. It may be visionary, yet 1 assure 
you I have dwelt on my plan with the most delighted feelings, and 
pictured in my mind’s eye a perfect little paradise of flowers. The late 
measures of Government in removing the duty on bricks and glass, will 
now enable even me to attempt what I have long only thought of. My 
plan is simply this : to have built a span-roofed pit, covered with thick 
rolled glass, which is not much dearer than slates ; and on each side to 
have a bed, if I may so call it, heated by hot water (to be used only 
when required) ; the service of the bed to be of sheet iron, painted and 
vulcanised, or undergone some process to prevent rust. In this iron 
I would have a series of circles cut, into which I would fit earthenware 
vessels, like seed pans, with ornamented margins, and arranged artisti- 
cally. Now, would it not be possible to have these pans filled with 
beautiful flowers? and, to keep up the beauty of the place, as the 
flowers went out of bloom, might not the pans be lifted, and others, 
from a reserve garden, substituted ? Could not one pan have scarlet 
Verbenas, pegged down so as to make a mass? another white, and so 
through all the various shades ? Could there not be some filled with 
Gladioli, Ixias, Achimenes, &c. ? Could there not be circular masses 
of Crocuses, Hyacinths, and flowers of a similar character, for spring ? 
These might be succeeded by scores of other things, and why not thus 
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iave a minlature flower garden ? Here^could the effect of combination 
and contrast of colour be carried out, affording information of the most 
interesting kind ; and here could I, or any other invalid, secure from 
draughts and damp, tend these beautiful offsprings of Nature, and 
though debarred from the enjoyments which many others have, here we 
could, in thankfulness, look from Nature up to Nature’s God. How 
beautifiil would be masses of Russian Violets, the lower sorts of Calceo- 
larias, Campanulas, Mimuluses, and every other plant that is used for 
bedding. Then I would have wires stretch over-head, on which might 
hang in festoons the Maurandya, Calempelis, Passiflora, &c. I would 
have no single plants, except the climbers ; and the others should be so 
planted as to fill their respective pans or beds. Now, do you not think 
my plan possible? and would it not be very beautiful ? /. JFl, Man- 

Chester, — [We like the idea much, and if well carried out it would 
indeed be beautiful. — Midland Florist^ 

To Prevent. Carnations Bursting. — Take a broad bean from 
its pod, cut off both ends, and cut the remainder into two or three 
slices, according to the size. Push out the green part from one slice, 
and you have remaining a compressed ring of skin. Slip this over a 
bud of a carnation, and let it hang on the lower part of it ; by the next 
day it will have collapsed into a tight and scarcely visible bandage. 

Superb Carnations and Picotees. — In our last month’s Number 
we inserted a list of these flowers which were in the greatest number 
of the winning stands, exhibited at the great shows of southern and 
northern flowers. We remarked too that other superb varieties were 
shown, but being quite new they had not had time to be extensively 
grown, some very limited indeed, and which accounted for their posi- 
tion in the stands on those occasions. These observations apply 
especially to the following very fine varieties : — 

Carnations, — Princess, Taylor's, pink bizarre, fine form ; Howard, 
Puxley’s, scarlet bizarre; Prince of Wales, Puxley’s, purple flake, 
very excellent ; Bardolph, May’s, vivid scarlet bizarre ; Sarah Payne, 
pink bizarre, fine ; Falconbridge, May’s, pink bizarre, excellent ; 
Duncan, May’s, crimson bizarre, very fine ; Paxley’s Jenny Lind, 
crimson bizarre, first rate ; Gladiator, Slater’s, crimson bizarre, first 
rate ; Squire Trow, purple flake, excellent ; Lord Lewisham, scarlet 
bizarre, very superb. 

Picotees. — Pic Nic, heavy-edged red, fine form ; Prince of Wales, 
Marris’s, heavy red, superb ; Mary, Dod well’s, light edged red, very 
fine; Alfred, Dod well’s, heavy purple, very superb ; Duke of Rutland, 
Hollyoake’s, medium edged purple, very excellent ; Miss Rosa, rosy- 
salmon edged, very neat ; Ophelia, May’s, light purple, fine form. 

All the above varieties are fit for any select collection, and may be 
depended upon as suitable for exhibiting. To which may be added 
the first tw^o given varieties of each class of flowers we gave last month. 
We must, however, add that there are some varieties of most excellent 
character, which were not shown on those occasions. Seedlings now 
coming out for the first time, as well as some of former years, which 
are of equal merit, and essential in forming a first-rate collection of the 
very best kinds. 
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In some of our earlier numbers for this year we inserted some 
interesting and useful communications relative to Caniations, dcc.^ 
which were contributed by John Edwards, Esq. There had been 
some little boasting by the Florists of the northern part of this country 
as well as the southern ones, and Mr. Edwards (tp whom all admirers 
of these flowers are much indebted) suggested the propriety of having 
a Northern and Southern Exhibition, under regulations which he 
described. We gave a list of flowers exhibited at those meetings in our 
last Number. The following superb Seedlings, &c., were shown * 

Carnation, — Duke of Devonshire, Barringer, scarlet flake, fine 
form. 

Picotee, — Elizabeth, Robinson’s, heavy red edged, excellent white 
ground, and bright red edge. 

One flower of each of the following kinds obtained prizes in Cjlass 
Showing, at Slough, in the order they are here recorded : — 

Carnations , — Scarlet Bizarres : 1st, Emperor, Paxley’s ; Admiral 
Curzon ; Prince Albert, Hales’s ; Bardolph, May’s. Crimson Bizarres : 
Lord Milton ; 2nd, Lord Milton, Seedling ; Lord Milton. Pink 
Bizarres: Henry Kirk e White; Falconbridge ; 3rd, Falconbridge ; Twy- 
ford Perfection. Scarlet Flakes : Justice Shallow ; William Fourth, 
Wilson’s; Justice Shallow; Lydia. Purple Flakes: Premier, Mil- 
wood’s ; Perfection, Paxley’s ; Great Northern, Ely’s ; Lord Byron. 
Pink Flakes: Flora’s Garland ; Prince Arthur; Rosetta; Ariel. 

Picotees, — Light, red edge : Mary, Dodwell’s ; Mary ; Cassandra ; 
Gem. Light, purple edge: Prince Albert; Juliet; Purity; Circe. 
Heavy, purple edged: Alfred Dod well’s ; Viola; Seedling, May’s; 
Viola. Light, rose edge : Mrs. Barnard ; 2nd and 3rd the same ; 
Countess Howe, Hollyoake’s. Heavy, red edge : Prince of Wales, 
Marris’s; 2nd and 3rd, the same; King James. Heavy, rose edge : 
Queen Victoria, Green’s ; Venus ; Unexpected, Marris’s. 

Class showing at Derby : Carnations , — Scarlet Bizarres : Admiral 
Curzon ; 2nd and 3rd, the same ; Seedling, Scholefield’s. Crimson 
Bizarres : Jenny Lind, jPaxley’s ; 2nd and 3rd, the same ; Black 
Diamond. Pink Bizarres : Prince Albert, no other shown. Purple 
Flakes : Squire Meynell ; Lord Byron ; Premier ; Squire Meynell. 
Scarlet Flakes; 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, Duke of Devonshire, Bar- 
ringer’s. Rose Flakes : Lady Ely ; Lady Ely ; Princess Royal ; 
Flora’s Garland. 

Picotees, — Heavy, red edge : Pic Nic, Harrison’s ; Isabella ; Pic 
Nic ; King James. Light, red edge : Dodwell’s No. 70 ; Paymaster ; 
Gem; Gem. Heavy, , purple edge: Alfred, Dod well’s ; 1st, 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th. Light, purple edge: Leader; Leader; Juliet; Juliet. 
Heavy, rose edge; Queen Victoria; Green’s; 2nd, ditto; Venus; 
Victoria Regina ; Mrs. Barnard ; 1st, 2nd,'; 3rd, and 4th. Light 
rose. 

Now is the season to obtain any desired kinds, and the most cele- 
brated dealers are advertising their collections ; aided by their cata- 
logues, and the lists we have given in our last and present numbers, a 
collection of the very best show flowers may readily be selected. 

Vol. xvni. No. 4C N,S, Y 
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Holder, for Atro-Sanguinea, Queen, Venosa Rubra, Rosea Grancli- 
flora, Snlpburea Perfecta, Obscura, Black Prince, President, Purpurea 
Elegans, Comet, Miss Cook, Enchantress; 3rd, to Mr. Black, for 
Belea, Cobden, Rosea Grandiflora, Prince Albert, Marmion, Lady 
Clark, Caroline, Sulphurea Perfecta, Novelty, Model of Perfection, 
and Queen, 

Nurserymen : 1st, to Mr. Bircham, for Elegans, Enchantress, 
Mrs. C, Baron, Rosea Grandiflora, Defiance, Sulphurea Perfecta, 
Fireball, Queen, Model of Perfection, Comet, Magnum Bonum, 
Delicata; 2nd, to Mr. Chater, for Walden Gem, Purpurea Elegans, 
Pulchella Elegans, Boule Blanche, Enchantress, Delicata, Mrs. C. 
Baron, Queen, Rosea Grandiflora, Comet, and Surprise; 3rd, to Mr. 
Bragg, for Rosea Elegans, Maiden’s Blush, Delicata, Purpurea Ele- 
gans, Snow Flake, Magnum Bonum, Princess Alice, Magnifiqne, 
jModel of Perfection, Princess Helena, Attraction, Sulphurea 
Elegans. 

The following varieties appeared in the first tw^elve winning stands 


in the proportions as follows : — 

Duke of Wellington (Drummond) . . . 16 stands. 

Yellow Standard (Keynes) 14 ,, 

Richard Cobden (Stein) 12 , , 

Shylock (Collisson) 11 ,i 

Mr. Seldon (Turner) ...... 10 , , 

Sir F. Bathurst (Keynes) » » 

Fearless (Barnes) ^ > 

Mrs. C. Bacon (Whale) 7 , , 

Imbricata (Hodges) 7 ,, 

Grenadier (Turner) ....... 7 , , 

Queen of the East (Barnes) .... 5 , , 

Thames Bank Hero (Robinson) ... 5 , , 


The following Seedling Dahlias were exhibited, and for 


certificates of merit were awarded. 


In a future Number we shall give full particulars of all the 
new seedlings winch have come under our notice during the season. 

Mrs. Hansard. (Union.) — A beautiful yellow, with each petal very 
distinctly tipped with pure white. Flower large, outline excellent, 
depth proportionate to its size. A most cliarming variety, which 
ought to be in every next year’s collection. 

Nil Desperandum. (Stein’s.) — A very rich red, large and good 
form. 


George Glenny. (Barnes.) — A veiy large flower, depth suitable, 
and a pretty yellow. It will be a fine back-row flower. 

Queen of Beauties. (Mitchell’s.) — Waxy-white, tipped with bright 
cherry colour. Large, fine cup, and very beautiful. 

Admiral. (Bragg’s.) — Fine lilac, large, good outline, well up in 
centre. A superb back-row flower. It had a prize, as the best seed- 
ling not sent out. 

Hon, Mrs. Herbert. (Keynes.) — White, slightly tinged with lilac. 
A very neat flower. 
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Regina. (Hales.) — A. pnetty rosy-purple, good form. 

AnibaysacJor. — A rich maroon-crimson, good form. 

Carminata. — Bright rosy-carmine, good form. 

Roundliead. (Hooper’s.) — A dingy-red, middle-sized, good cup and 
centre. 

Nepaulese Prince. (Stein’s.) — A dark crimson, shaded with red. 
Good cup, but small flower. 

Nepaulese Ambassador. (Rawlings.) — A very dark maroon, almost 
black, and likely to be excellent when properly grown. 

The following were also shown : — 

Country Gentleman. (Whale’s.) — White, tinged with purple, fine 
cup and outline, w^ell up. 

Wond(‘r. (Whale’s.) — Rich orang(‘, fine outline, good cup, deep 
flower. Very good. 

Le Grand. (Wiiale’s.) — White, tipped with crimson, good outline 
and cup, well up in centre, medium size. 

Lady Craven. (Whale’s.) — White, edged wdth rose, excellent form, 
medium size, well up in centre. 

Colonel Bacon. (Whale’s.) — Crimson-purple, very good form, 
medium size. 

Mary. (Whale’s.) — White, tipped with deep cherry, deep flower, 
good centre. 

Elizabeth. (Whale’s.) — AVhite, with violet tip, fine cup and good 
outline, excellent. 

John Weeden. — Rosy-red, fine cup and outline, good centre. 

Miss Pope. (Keynes.) — Sulphur-yellow, tipped with white. Pretty. 

Nepaulese Cliief. — Red, with yellow edges. Pretty. 

Yellow Gem. (Gurney’s.) — Pretty colour, centre well up. 

Beauty of Chelsea. — Buft’, tipped with rose, good outline. Reflexes 
similar to Princess Radzville. 

Minerva. — Pretty rose. A fine formed flower. 

Rosalind. — Blush, with a reddish tip. Pretty. 

Lady of tlie Lake. — White, with a rosy-purple tip. Flower too 
thill of petals. 

Mr. Clayton. — Yellow, and of medium properties. 

Lady Catlicart. (Turner’s.) — White, tinged with pink, medium form, 
sofrish petal. 

Masterpiece. (Sealy’s.) — A bright orange, centre well up, and 
medium form. 

Prince Arthur. — Deep red, medium form. ^ 

Lovely. — White, with rosy-purple tips, eye low, otherwise good 
form. 

Miss Hoyle. — Buff, red, and white. Flower too thin. 

Coquille. (Bushell’s.) — Flower small, but of fine form, deep crimson, 
tipped with whitish-blush wdien first opens, and bleaches off to pure 
white. 

Metropolitan Annual Show of Dahlias. — It was held in the 
gardens of the Grecian Saloon, City- road, London, on September 19. 

The show of flowers was extensive and of excellent quality. At this 
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late period of the month we cannot insert all particulars in our present 
number. The following new seedlings were exhibited : — 

Nonsuch. (Turner.) — Grround colour a pretty fawn colour edgt^d 
with light scarlet, good outline and cup. Iar2:e flower of second class. 

Tricolor. (Turner.) — Yellow with white ti[)s and som(^ streaks of 
crimson ; a very thin flower, petals large and wide apart. 

Pretty. (Turner.)— A dull crimson-red with whitish tip, flower 
coarse. 

Duchess of Sutherland. (Turner.) — Wliite witli purple margin, 
small flower. 

Miss Hawtrey. (Turner.) — Blush -purple, small flower. 

Victory. (Turner.) — Purple with white tip, good outline, but flat 
flower. 

King Fisher. — Wliite ground and light red margin, centre good, 
but the petals are flat. 

Mr. Palmer. — Orange-red, the flower wants depth and has a very 
flat appearance. 

California. — Yellow, flat flower, outline irregular, low centre. 

Lady Watson. — Crimson, irregular outline. 

Queen of Fairies. (Barnes.) — Light orange with white tip, low 
centre. 

Miss Wayland. (Union.) — Light orange and red tipped with white, 
very pretty. 

Queen of the West. (Sealy.) — White with a slight tinge of colour, 
centre well up, petal too flat. 

Stonehenge. — Straw colour, centre good, outline rather irregular, 
and a notch at the end of the petal. 

Baruard. (Holmes.) — White with a greenish centre, outline irre- 
gular. 

Queen of Fairies. (Donogan.) — White ground with purple-cHinson 
edges, good outline and centre, flower flattish but very pretty. 

Hon. Mrs. Ashley. (Bragg.) — White with blush tinge, good out- 
line, centre, and petal ; an excellent flower. 

Novelty. — Red with small yellow tip, good outline, centre, and 
petal ; eye green, flower flat. 

Blegantis sina. — Lilac with white tip, second rate. 

Rosebud. — White with crimson edges, large petals, third rate. 

New Standard. (Stein.) — White with crimson edges, small flower. 

Beauty of Uie Grove. — Dark crimson, small, and ribbed petal. 

Sir Robert Peel. — Scarlet, good petal, outline and centre. 

Layering Calceolarias.- — As I have met with much disappoint- 
ment by trying to strike cuttings of some hard-wooded Calceolarias, I 
tried with success the plan of layering, as follows I took the plant, 
with its ball of earth, out of a pot, and cut away part of root and earth, 
and laid it in a long dish — so every shoot becomes a plant. The above 
will answer for all sorts of plants I have tried that will root by 
cuttings, only a peg should be put down where each division is to be 
made, to save ruining all with the knife.— T. Hill^ Pinxton. 




(luctiori of offsets, either to obtain an inerease of soon, or for blooming* 
several shoots together next summer. Notv make new plantations of 
these noble flowers. Auriculas and Polyanthuses, Carnations, Pinks, 
&c., should be placed in their winter quarters, in a dry, sunny, shel- 
tered spot, but, at the same time, where a free ciiculation of air can 
be admitted on all proper occasions. The surface soil must be loosened, 
and a slight sprinkling of fresh compost be spread over it. Any plants 
out in the open beds, as Lobelias, &c., should be taken up and potted 
for winter preservation in pits, frames, &c. In taking up the bulbs of 
Ilgridias, let all tlie soil be retained that will adhere, and allow them 
to be preserved therein ; it will gradually dry, and they will be pre- 
served very perfect. Chrysanthemums grown in the open ground, and 
required for blooming in-doors, should be taken up as entire as pos- 
sible, and be potted with due care ; they will bloom fine. All tender 
kinds of plants, as Scarlet Geraniums, Verbenas, in fact every kind 
requiring winter protection, should be housed immediately; it is bad 
policy to put off a single day longer. Already we have had strong 
frost which has hindered the tender things in some places ; (our Dahlias 
were most severely damaged by frost on September flrd and 4th. — 
Conductor.) It is very probable a sudden and severe visit will soon 
occur. All plants like light; place them as near to the glass as con- 
venience will allow, the farthest off the worst. Tender Loses, grown 
out of doors, should have protection over the roots, &c., or be taken 
up and housed. (See Calendar for October, 1848, relative to soil, 
planting, &c.) 

Dahlias. — Let the crown of the roots be covered, heaping a few 
inches deep of soil around the stems. Beds of Pansies may be made. 

Shrubs of all kinds may now be planted. (See remarks in our 
September Calc;ndar.) 

Hoses now planted soon push new roots, and become well esta- 
blished before winter, the soil btnng somewhat warm excites the roots 
immediately. Such plants will bloom well next season. 

Shrubs, for Winter Bloom. — Such as are to bloom early 
should be gradually prepared, ])otted immediately, if required, and by 
the middle of the month introduce such as are desired to bloom by 
Christmas into the house or pit. The kinds which are well deserving 
such attention are Loses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Azaleas, Kalmias, 
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Persian Lilacs, Andromedas, Carnations, Pinks, of which Anne Boleyn 
is the best, Rhododendrons, Rhodora, Deutzias, Ribes, Spirea pruni- 
folia, Mezereum, Gardenias, Cupheas, Heliotropes (the new blue is 
fine), Scarlet Pelargoniums, Cactus, Eranthemums, Justicias, Salvia, 
Gesnerias, Corraeas, Chinese Primrose, Aconites, Mignonette, Prim- 
roses, Cinerarias, Stocks, Persian Iris, Crocus, Cyclamens, Sweet 
Violets, Hyacinths, Lily of the Valley, &c. Seeds of many Annuals 
should now be sown in the border, and others in pots. Such will 
bloom early next spring. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, STOVE, &c. 

If the stock is not housed, it ought to be done immediately, and, as 
has been observed in a former Calendar, much judicious attention is 
necessary in the placing properly a mixed collection of plants. Care 
must be taken so that one plant may receive something like its proper 
treatment without interfering materially with the well-being of its 
neighbours ; and whilst the tender ones must be placed in the best part 
for ‘protection from cold wind, &c., as Polygalas, Pimeleas, Lesche- 
naultias, Aphelexis, Baroneas, Gompholobiums, Croweas, and Diosnias, 
are always injured by being placed where there is a current of wind. 
Let each plant have all the space possible, and the robust large-leaved 
kinds, and the very slender delicate sorts, should be kept as separate as 
can be arranged, so as to allow a due circulation of air. Always be 
careful that the pots, &c., be perfectly clean before arranged for their 
winter situation. Re-pot Cinerarias, <S:c. Let Camellias which are to 
bloom early be placed in a warmer situation, also any Chinese or 
Indian Azaleas, so that they may be gradually advancing. In water- 
ing the stock of plants, let it be done, as far as practicable, in the early 
part of the day, so that any excess may be dried up before evening, 
and damps be avoided, or otherwise mouldiiiess will ensue. Give all 
possible air in suitable weather. Thin away the liower buds of 
Chrysanthemums, water occasionally with liquid manure. 

Pelargoniums. — The plants headed down some weeks back, now 
have pushed shoots an inch or two long ; the shoots should be thinned 
so as to leave only a proper proportion. The plants must now^ be re- 
potted ill order to have the roots well establisiied before winter com- 
mences. In doing this, shake off the exhausted soil, and shorten some 
of the long roots, or cut others clean away, so that young fibres which 
is essential to the vigour of next bloom, have a free drainage in the 
pots. If a compost, such as is recommended by Mr. Cock in a former 
Number is not possessed, then take turfy loam wtU chopped up, with 
an equal portion of sandy peat and well rotted leaf mould, and half the 
quantity of well rotted dung. After potting, place them in a frame, 
or similar erection, to induce them to push root soon, and keep them 
shaded from hot sun. Give air in the day time, and be careful not to 
give over much water at the roots, for if saturated they will be injured. 
Camellias inarched in spring, should now be cut off from the parent 
plant. 
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CHEIRANTHUS MARSHALLIL 

T his very handsome flowering plant was raised by Mr. John Marshall, 
of Limburn, from seeds which had been obtained from Cheiranthus 
ochroleaia, flowers of which had been imprej^nated with those of the 
fine orange-coloured flowers of Erysimum Peroft'skianum. It is 
strikingly intermediate between those very distinct looking plants. 
Mr. Marshall was induced to impregnate the Cheiranthus ochroleucus 
in consequence of the difficulty of obtaining seeds from it. The seeds 
he thus secured were sown in the open border in 1846, and the follow- 
ing year the plants bloomed. One was a pale yellow, like the C. 
ochroleuca, and the others had orange-coloured flowers. The one we 
now figure was selected as the best. It is a half-shrubby plant, growing 
from one foot to eighteen inches high, forming a pretty bush. It 
blooms copiously, and the flowers have a very delightful fragrance, 
something of a combination of the Violet and Primrose. It flourishes 
when grown in pots or in the open border, and equally well in the 
greenhouse, sitting-room, or open air. It grows very freely, and is 
readily propagated. It deserves a place in every collection of flowers. 



NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Aertdes maculosum, VAR. ScHRCEDERi. — J. 11. Schroder, Esq., of 
Stratford Gn'.en, Essex, purchased this liandsome flowering plant at a 
sale in Covent Garden, being a portion of an importation from the hills 
near Bombay. The flowers are produced in a drooping, open, many- 
flowered panicle ; they are beautifully delicate. Sepals white, tinged 
with lilac and spotted with lilac-rose. Labellum, middle lobe lilac, 
marked with rich rose, and the spur shading gradually into a bright 
yellow-green. It is a highly interesting and beautiful variety. 
(Figured in Mag. of Botany.) 

VoL. XVIII. No. 47. — N.S. 
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Bessera miniata. The lesser Bessera. — A handsome bulbous 
plant, intro^luced by M. Louis Van Houtte from Mexico. Tlie flowers 
are white and scarlet, produced in umbels. It is nearly hardy, and 
only requires the protection of a cold frame. It belongs to the 
Lily worts. 

Calamintha mimuloides. The mimulus-like Calamintha. — 
A hardy half-shrubby herbaceous plant, a native of California, from 
whence it was introduced by the Horticultural Society. Tlie flowers 
are produced in August and vSeptember, from the axils of the upper 
leaves, and are about two inches long, of an orange- yellow. The j)knt 
grows about a foot and a half high. The leaves are a pretty deep 
green. 

Calanthe Masuca. I^urple-flowered. — A terrestrial orehideous 
plant from India, which has been known in some collections as IMciia 
Masffca, The flower scape rises about half a yard higli, bearing a long 
spike of flowers. 8ei)als and petals a lilac-purple, and the labelluin a 
very deej) purple. Each flower is about three inches across. (Figured 
in I^ot, Mag.^ 4541.) 

Catasetum fimbriatum. The fringed Catasetum. — An orchid 
of no great beauty or interest, the labellum, or lip, being of a dirty 
white, deeply fringed. The sepals and petals are speckled with red. 
Native place unknown. 

Cattleya labiata. Varieties op the Buby-lipped — 

1 . C, lahiata Candida, White Huhy-lipped, — This very handsome 
variety is in tlie noble collection of orchids at Sion House Gardens. 
Sepals narrow, three inches long, white; petals broad, three inches 
long, white, with a tinge of sulphur; labellum, tube one inch and a 
half long, white ; lip two inches across, curled and wavy ; lower part 
orange and crimson, then lilac spotted with red, and a white margin. 
These fine flowers are very beautiful, and the plants worthy a place in 
every collection. 

2. C. lahioia picia. The Blotched, — Sepals broad, about three 
inches long, of a rosy -purple colour ; petals as long, and two inches 
broad, of a similar colour, blotched with rosy-crimson ; the tube of the 
labellum is of the same colours outside, an inch and a half long ; lip 
near two inches across, crisped and wavy; one portion of the margin 
is a bright yellow, and the remainder a lilac-purple, spotted with red. 
The centre portion of the flower is of a cinnamon-red colour. It is a 
fine species, well meriting a place in every collection. (Figured in 
PaxtoiiLS Flower Garden,^ 

CoNOCLiNiUM ianthinum. The PURPLE CoNOCLiNiuM. — A native 
of Brazil, introduced by M. Alexander Verschaffelt. This is a stove 
herbaceous plant of great beiiuty, with heads of flowers six inches 
across, of a violet colour, and possesses the fragrance of honey. It wdll 
require to be grown in a moist stove, and to be kept from the attacks 
of the red spider, &c. 

Cycunociies pescatorei. — A stove orchid, a native of New 
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Grenada, in the collection of M. Linden, of Liixembourj^. The flower 
stem hangs down a yard long, and one had ninety-six flowers upon it. 
Sepals a dull yellow ; petals and lip a bright yellow. Each flower 
about two inches across. 

CurnEA ciNNABARiNA. The Cinnamon-(’oloured. — Very similar 
in habit to C. strigulosa. The flowers are borne in profusion, in 
racemose panicles ; each blossom nearly an inch long, of a pale 
cibnamon-red, wdth green ribs and tips. Introduced from Guatemala 
to Belgium by Mr. Yaii Houtte. Very pretty. 

DiANTnus ( RUENTUS. — A vcry handsome Pink, which Mr. Van 
Houtte obtained from tlie Botanic Garden at 8t. Petersburgli. It is 
quite Iiardy, b(iaiing numerous flowers in a large globular head, similar 
to a Sweet AVilliam. I'lie calyx is of a vioi(;t colour, and the petals of 
a vivid rosy -carmine. It is a charming plant for the flower-garden. 

Eciieanera term FLORA. — A Very pretty Lily wort plant from 
Mexico, and requires similar treatment to the Commellina caelestis, 
taking up the tuberous roots at the close of the blooming season, and 
preserving them from frost in winter, Ac. The flowers are borne on a 
long spike, and come out in succession for a long time. Each blossom 
is an inch across; a pretty yellow flower. It is as ornamental as an 
Ixia, and well worth a place in the flower-garden. It blooms in August 
and September. 

Eriocnema marmoratum. — Marbled-leaved. — A melastomeac 
plant from Brazil. The leaves on the upper side are of a bright green, 
marked with brown stains and streaks of white ; the underside is a rich 
purple. The flowers are produced in spikes, of a rich rose colour. It 
is a handsome plant, as is also Eriocnema a:neum, the leaves of whicli 
are of a dark greenish-brown or bronze colour, very shining. Both 
are grown by Mr. Henderson, of Wellington Nursery, St. Jolnfs Wood. 

Erytiirina ERVTJiROSTACiiyA. — A Very beautiful dwarf species of 
this ornamental tribe of flowers. The flower spikes are six inches long, 
and the blossoms produced in threes, each one beirig about two inches 
long, and of a brilliant scarlet colour. In Belgium it is turned into 
the open border in sj )ri ng, blooms freely, and forms one of the most 
charming ornaments of the flower-garden. 

Gordonia Javanica. — A native of Java, now in the collection of 
Messrs. Kollisson, at Tooting. It has the habit of a Thea (Tea Plant), 
or a Camellia. A plant two feet high has bloomed in the stove in the 
Boyal Gardens of Kew. The flowers are produced singly at the axil 
of a leaf. Each blossom is about an inch and a half across, white, with 
a yellow centre of stamens. (Figured in Bot. 31a(j.^ 4539.) 

Hakea cucullata. — A proteaceous plant from the Swan liiver 
colony. The leaves are large and leathery ; the flowers of a pink 
colour. It requires to be in a greenhouse or conservatory. Grows 
about four feet high. 

IIoYA ovalifoLia. Oval-leaved. — Mr. Gibson, who was sent 
out to India by Ilis Grace the Duke of Devonshire to collect plants, 

z 2 
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sent specimens of tliis very pretty flowering species to Cliatsworth, 
where it has bloomed. Tlie habit of the plant is similar to our old 
favourite Hoya carnosa ; the leaves are narrower, and six inches long. 
The umbels (heads) of flowers are not quite so large as those of H. 
carnosa, of a distinct yellow colour. (Figured in Paxton' a Flower 
Garden.') 

Hoya pallida. — The leaves are about half the size of the former 
species, the umbels of blossoms rather less too, and of a pale yellow or 
straw colour. They are very fragrant. (Figured in Paxton's Flenoer 
Garden.) Both kinds are interesting and handsome, well deserving a 
place in every stove or warm greenhouse. 

Hypocyrta gracilis. — A gesnerad plant from Brazil, introduced 
by Messrs. Backhouse, of York. It is a creeper^ and bears its flowers 
singly or in pairs from the axils of the leaves, each b(dl-funnel tubular- 
formed blossom being an inch long, of a creamy-white, spotted with 
orange inside at the lower portion. Limb nearly an inch across. A 
very pretty plant. 

Lilium Wallichiandm. — An Himalayan Lily, sent, along with 
many others, by Major Madden to the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, 
Dublin. Dr. Walliclds account of it is as follows : — “ This is a very 
distinct and noble species, tall (four feet high). The flowers are white, 
fragrant, extremely large (nine inches long). The tube widens 
gradually into a wide-spreading limb, and in size they exceed those of 
Lilium giganteum.*’ 

Lycaste chrysoptera. — A stove orchid, from Mexico, introduced 
into Belgium by the Government. The flowers are of a rich golden- 
yellow, with the lip spotted with dark crimson-red. Very handsome. 

Malesherbia thyrsiflora. — Belonging to the Crownworts; intro- 
duced by Messrs. Veitch. The flowers are borne in long spikes, a dull 
red and yellow colour, an inch and a half long. A greenhouse half- 
shrubby plant. 

Metrosideras buxifolia. — A pretty shrub, said to be a climber, 
from New Zealand, where it climbs up the trunks of trees in the damp 
woods. The flowers are of yellowish-white. It has recently bloomed 
at Kew. 


Medinilla Sieboldiana. — We have lately remarked on M. may- 
nifica^ and now anotlier superb species is introduced from Java by 
Mr. Van Hoiitte to bis noble establishment in Belgium. It is much 
like the M. magnihca in habit. The Howers are of a waxy-white, 
with a yellowish-brown cal3^\, and deep rose-coloured stamens. 


Moussonia eleoaxs.— Introduced by Mr. Van Iloutfe from 
Guateniala. It is a stove gesnerad, but being a native of the moun- 
tains, It blooiiM in the open ground in Belgium in summer. The 
flowers are produced m umbels of three or four in each. Corolla with 
a tube an inch and a half hmg, with a spreading limb three-quarters of 
an inch across. The tube is scarlet, and the limb yellow, spotS^ Tn 
lines with purple. A very pretty species. ^ ^ ^ 
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Opuntia Salmi an a. Prince de Salm’s Opuntia. — The plant 
is of small stature, one to two feet high, erect. The flowers are pro- 
duced in a cluster at the ends of the branches. Each blossom is about 
two inches across. In bud it is red ; when opened it is a sulphur- 
yellow, streaked with red and rose-colour. Tliis slender species grows 
and flowers freely in liglit loam and leaf mould, placed under the full 
influence of the sun in summer. It should be frequently syringed in 
the mornings or evenings during hot dry weather. A free drainage 
must be given. Water sparingly in winter, and keep the plant at night 
in a temperature of about 55^. — (Curator of the Royal Gardens.) 
Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 4542. 

l^iTCAiRNiA Jacksoni. — I mported from Guatemala by Mr. Jackson, 
nurseryman, of Kingston, and requires the temperature of the stove. 
The flowers are borne on an erect large raceme, and are of a rich 
scarlet colour, very showy ; and the fine spike of blossoms rising out of 
the pine-plant long serrated leaves produces a very pretty effect. Each 
blossom is three inches long. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4540.) 

PuYA MAiDiFOLFA. — Mr. Litideu introduced this very handsome 
stove herbaceous plant from Caraccas. It belongs to the Bromeliads. 
The flower spikes are long, cone-shaped, consisting of brilliant crimson 
bracts, tipped with green. The corolla is two inches long, of a pale 
cr(?am colour. (Figured in Annates de Gand.) 

Riiodotiiamnus Kamchaticus. — A hardy evergreen dwarf shrub, 
a native of eastern Siberia, where it grows in muddy, mountainous 
places near the sea. It is known in some places as Rhododendron 
Kainchaticum. Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, have it, where it proves 
quite hardy, but finds it will only flourish under a north wall. The 
shrub is more nearly related to the Chinese Azaleas than the Rhodo- 
dendrons; it forms, how^ever, a compact little bush like the Rhododendron 
liirsutum. The flowers are produced at the ends of the shoots, gene- 
rally singly. Each blossom is an inch and a half across, nodding, of a 
deep purple colour. It is a very pretty shrub, well deserving to be in 
every shrubbery. (Figured in Paxton! s Flower Garden.) 

Riiynchospermum jasminoides. — ^]\Ir. Fortune sent this plant 
from China to the Horticultural Society. It is a slender, climbing, 
evergreen shrub, rooting along its branches wherever it touches a damp 
surface, similar to Ivy. The flowers are white, produced in corym- 
hous heads, upon short side shoots, successively along the branches. 
Each blossom is muc/i like the front of a flower of the common white 
Jasmine, half an inch across ; they are deliciously fragrant. It blooms 
freely,. and is a very interesting plant for the greenhouse, to cover a 
wall, trellis, &c., growing very freely. 

Spathodea LAivis. Smooth-leaved. — This fine flowering plant 
was introduced into this country by Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., 
of Exeter, and has bloomed in their establishment. Their plant is now 
sixteen feet high, producing its flowers in large terminal panicles, 
somewhat of corymbose form. Each blossom is bell-funnel shaped, 
white, spotted and streaked with rose, the tube widening upwards. 
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Each blossom is about two inches across. It is a noble flowering plant 
for the conservatory, but can be bloomed most successfully when of a 
very small size. (Figured in Hot, Mag,^ 4537.) 

Styltdium MUCUONiFOLiuM. Bkistle-pointed. — Imported by 
Messrs. Lucombe and Pince from the Swan River colony. A small 
growing, but very pretty sj)ecie.«. The flower stems rise about six or 
(‘ight inches above the foliage. The flowers are borne in terminal 
panicles. Each blossom is about half an inch across, of a bright 
yellow, with zigzag lines of orange colour around the mouth. It is a 
very neat, pretty species. (Figured in Bot, Mag.') 


ON THE WINTER TREATMENT OF CARNATIONS AND 

PICOTEES. 

BY A MIDLAND FLORIST. 

Many persons have experienced much difiiculty in properly treating 
tluise jdauts during what is termed their winter season some keeping 
them too close and warm, others in having them in too wet a state. 
Now the following is the })ra.ctice of an old and most successful 
grower, and I send the i)articulars, so that they may appear in the 
November number of the Cabinet, and with a hope that they may be 
of some service during the coming winter. I must, however, go back 
to the period of potting the layers. Having carefully removed the 
layers, they may be potted, a pair together, in pint ])ots. Some florists 
in their prescriptions recommend manure to be mixed with the soil for 
potting at this season ; but as doctors differ, I also must beg leave to 
give my veto against this practice. Tlie mixture I winter mine in is 
one-half road-scrapings, one-fourth willow-dust, and one-fourth turfy- 
loam, broken and mixed up with the spade, but on no account riddled. 
This is not too forcing, but will keep the layers in good health, it being 
a great point in their after management not to have them of too gross 
a habit during winter, wdiich the presence of manure in the soil w ould 
have a tendency to promote. The drainage of the pots must also be 
well attended to, and putting a small piece of moss over the potsherds 
will prevent the soil from mixing with them and clogging up the 
drainage. The pots containing the layers must be very slightly 
watered (but not over the foliage), and should then be placed in a cold 
frame for a few^ days, and the lights closed and shaded, so that they 
may strike fresh root, after w hich they must be gradually exposed and 
inured to the open air, and when convenient removed to any suitably 
sheltered spot, taking care that a thick layer of coal-ashes, or boards, 
are under the pots, to prevent the ingress of worms. 

As Carnations are by no means partial at this season to much wet, 
many florists erect a temporary covering with the lights belonging to 
their frames, and this answ^ers the purpose very well. But the same 
gentleman whom I have before alluded to, and who supplied the list 
of the best twenty-four Carnations in the west of England, built a sort 
of greenhouse, open at the sides and front, under which he had a stage 
near the glass, on which the pots were placed. In rough windy 
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weather, in sleet or snow, or when apprehensive of a severe frost, lie 
made a good protection of mats, but on all other occasions they had all 
the weather ; the result was that liis layers were healthy, the produce 
great, and flowers fine. 1 also recollect seeing lately an account of 
some layers in France, which had been potted in strong soil, and 
placed in a north aspect ; they were seldom watered, and were pro- 
tected from rain. They escaped in the severe winter of 1837-38, 
whilst most other collections, which had been more tenderly nursed, 
were destroyed. 1 may here observe that, from being placed in a 
north aspect, and having but a small (piantity of moisture, the innu- 
merable small cells or vessels contained in the stem of the layer were 
undoubtedly not overcharged wdth sap, as is the case with jdants of a 
gross and robust habit, and would escape the efiects of severe weather ; 
Avhilst, on the other hand, those whose sap-vessels are fully distended 
would experience ruinous effects from the frozen sap becoming too 
large for their vessels or cells, and a complete rupture takes place 
throughout the plant, causing its dissolution. As a familiar illustration, 
the same effects may be observed in our own gardens ; for in severe 
frosts, when a flower-pot is filled with wet soil, and the mass becomes 
frozen through, the destruction of the pot is the consequence. From 
this it will be seen that it is imperatively necessary that they should be 
kept nearly dry through the winter months. My own i)lan, imme- 
diately after removing the layers from the closed frame before alluded 
to, >vas to place them under a slight awning, made of thin calico, 
stretched on a frame about twelve feet long by three feet broad, and 
painted with oil and a little wdiite lead. This is attached to a wall, so 
that 1 can let it up or down at jdeasure. They remain beneath this, 
alike sheltered from too much sun, which is injurious at their first 
removal, as well as the heavy dashing autumn rains, till the approach 
of frost gives a hint that some further protection is necessar 5 \ 

hor iny own part, I think that many layers are annually lost by 
over-kindness, being made more susceptible of cold by the nursing and 
stewing tliey get in frames; and wdiere Mr. Bncknalfs jdan can be 
followed, for w intering them under a glass roof wdth open sides, I most 
certainly w ould recommend it. 

But for those Avho either cannot or w ill not be at the expense of such 
an erection, the old system of protection must suffice. They must, 
therefore, choose a north aspect for their frames, and put a thick layer 
of coal-ashes on the bottom, on which rows of bricks are laid, snffi- 
(deiitly far apart that the pots may stand just touching each other: th(i 
frame must be tilted at bottom, so as to admit a free current of air, 
which it is desirable to obtain as long as possible. Brick pits or frames, 
which are decidedly preferable^ should have square apertures, botli 
before and behind, with a sliding panel or door, as in rainy weather, 
when the lights are down, a circulation could not be obtained ; and on 
this 1 would lay great stress, for being kept too close engenders 
mildew, and too often ruins a whole stock. 1 have tried the plan, and 
found it answer, of plunging my ])ots in barley chaff' : this keeps tlie 
roots from too great extremes, occasioneil by the action of the air on 
tlie pots; it is also an excellent preventive against frost, and com- 
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pletely sets the inroads of snails and worms at defiance. The only 
objection to its use was that sparrows would get into the frame, and in 
their search for corn scatter the awns over the tops of the pots, and 
they lodged between the leaves ; but this I easily obviated by adopting 
Mr. Anderson's plan of stretching black thread just under the lights, 
which completely rid me of these troublesome visitants. 

While in their winter quarters, attention must be paid to take off the 
lights on every opportunity, and draw them over again on the appear- 
ance of rain. In fact, it must be borne in mind tliat abundance of air, 
without unnecessary exposure to cutting winds, is essentially requisite 
for the health of the layers. 

During the time ti»ey are in the frames, the soils or compost in 
which they are to be flowered should be well looked after. The heaps 
should be often turned, and especially in frosty weather, when a vigilant 
look-out must be kept for the brandling or wire-worm. 

The compost I would recommend is two barrowfuls of good rotten 
turf, well broken with the spade ; two barrowfuls of very rotten horse 
manure from a melon or cucumber bed ; one barrowful of either rotten 
leaves, sticks, or thatch, and one barrowful of wash-sarul from a road- 
side. All this should be well mixed and repeatedly turned, so that the 
incorporation may be complete. 


PRUNING THE TREE-ROSB:. 

BY CLERICUS. 

The increasing number of splendid varieties of the much esteemed 
family of Roses, and their admission into every flower-garden and 
pleasure-ground, is to me a source of much gratification. During the 
present summer I have been much struck with the increasing taste for 
the culture of Standards on lawns, and thus to exhibit their splendid 
heads in the centre of a flower-bed, or back part of a border. 

The pruning season of most Roses having now arrived induces me to 
draw up a few particulars relative to that operation, which I trust will 
of some use to those persons who hitherto have had little experience in 
such matters. 

In remarking on the growth of a Tree-rose, I must observe that the 
rings round the bottom of both stem and branches are the depositories 
of a dormant bud, which will not be called into action unless the buds 
above be injured, or unless the sap arise so profusely as to be unable to 
expend itself by the upper parts, in which case the buds below break 
out ; though, indeed, they will occasionally do so as the natural act of 
the tree, in preference to rising higher. This is more observable in 
the Wild Rose than almost any other plant, and perhaps may, in some 
degree, explain the reason why budded Roses are shorter lived than 
those on their own bottom ; for any one who has at all observed the 
growth of wild stocks must have noticed that the original head is seen 
generally in hedges in much worse plight tlian the shoots which have 
been subsequently formed at its base. TJie tendency of the Dog Rose 
to break out below must be checked in two ways ; the first, by destroy- 
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ing every sucker and shoot as it starts, and the second, by finding full 
work for the sap above, and by giving it a free passage. 

If then, in cutting the top of a tree at pruning time, you leave a 
couple of buds on every shoot of last year’s growth, or three at most 
upon a very strong one, there will be quite enough to occupy the sap, 
keep the tree within bounds, make it much handsomer, save the sap 
the expense of maintaining old wood, and give it a free course. If 
there be more sap than enough, a fresh shoot will likely enough start 
from the crown of the graft, or the rings u})on the first year’s shoot, 
and increase the head of the tree, as well as bring yon back with new 
wood nearer home — a matter always desirable, as tending to keep the 
head from straggling. 

Cutting to tlie lovvest buds always leaves the saj) with but a short 
channel to pass through, strengthens the branch below the buds, and 
is every way beneficial, if care be taken that a sufficiency be left to 
occu))y the sap. 

If the tree be not pruned at all, it will lose its sliape entirely in a 
single year, afford little or no bloom the next, and eventually straggle 
to death. 

Trimming the shoots lias nothing essentially ilifferent in the manner 
of execution to trimming the stock. In trimming to a bud, barely the 
thickness of a sixpence should be left above the bud, and the excision 
should form a slant about equal to that caused by dividing a square 
from angle to angle : if more were left above the bud, it would die 
down to the bud, and prevent the bark from healing over the wound ; 
in general, the line of tlie bud is the slant the knife should make in its 
passage through the shoot. 

Cutting out old wood should always take place where it can, the 
desirable point being to keep near home, as it is called ; when, there- 
fore, your tree throws out a fresh and vigorous shoot, close to tlie base 
of an old branch which has straggled too far from the graft, cut out 
the old wood close to its base, leaving the young shoot to supply its 
plaee, and receive its nourisiunent. This principle, well applied, will 
always keep the trees in proper bounds. 


AUTUMN AND AUTUMNAL FLOWERS. 

IbiK present period of the year suggests that some remarks on the few 
llowers of the season will not be unacceptable to your readers, and witli 
tliat impression I forward the following for insertion in tlie November 
number, which will be succeeded by others. 

Autumn, nodding o’er the yellow plain, 

Comes jovial on.” 

“ And you, in gay variety that grace, 

In later months, with beauty the parterre, 

Making a sunshine in the shady place, 

As ilna and her milk-white lamb were there.” 
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In the baronial days of our ancestors, Flora seldom lengthened her 
reign in these realms beyond the end of the summer months; but since 
floriculture has been so justly appreciated as one of the most refined 
and rational amusements for the leisure hours of peace and tranquillity, 
the fair goddess has been pleased to continue her smiles on this happy 
island throughout the year. 

In the history of the plants which we have to describe under this 
season, it will appear that nearly all the flowers winch grace the 
autumnal parterre have been borrowed from warmer climes, and which, 
through the art of our florists, have been naturalized and made to 
flourish in this northern part of the globe, so as to lengthen the appear- 
ance of summer by the gaiety they give to the pleasure-grounds, and 
thus detain Flora in the open garden, until 

The radiant ruler of the year 

At length his wdnt’ry goal attains, 

Soon to reverse the long career. 

And northward bend his steady reins.” 

The floral queen tlien holds lier court under the crystal temples that 
her numerous votaries have erected for her security against the attacks 
of Boreas. 

‘‘ ’Tis a bower of Arcadean sweets. 

Where Flora is still in her prime, 

A fortress to which she retreats 

From the cruel assaults of the clime. 

While earth wears a mantle of snow. 

There Pinks are as fresh and as gay 
As the fairest and sweetest that blow 
Oil the beautiful bosom of May.” 

The beauties of autumn formerly consisted of the change which tlien 
takes place in the tints of the foliage of trees and plants. Akenside 
says — 

“ Autumn tinges ev’ry fertile branch 
With blooming gold and blushes like the morn.” 

To these beauties is added the glowing colours of ripened fruit-^, 
which have called forth the lively efl'usions of the poets of all ages. 
Horace observes, in the fifth ode of his second book, 

Autumn soon, of various dyes. 

Shall with kinder warmth arise. 

Bid the livid clusters glow, 

And a riper purple show.” 

Donne tells us, in poetical numbers, 

“No spring or summer’s beauty hath such grace 
As 1 have seen in one autumnal face.” 

Pope seems equally to have regarded these grand changes of 
nature : — 
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‘‘Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glows 
With that ripe red th’ autumnal sun bestows.’’ 

And since to these numerous autumnal dyes which nature throws 
over the plants of our country, we have added the Inrilliant colours 
which the sun bestows on the plants of China’s flow^ery vales, and the 
more gaudy beauties of African shores, together with the vivid tints of 
the flowers of Columbia’s land, we may safely exclaim, in the words of 
Waller, 

“ No, not the bow, which so adorns the skies. 

So glorious is, or boasts so many dyes.” 

African Marigold. Tagetes erecta. 

French Marigold. Tagetes patula. 

“ As wands of divination downward draw, 

And point to beds where sov’reign gold doth grow.” 

Tlie generic name of these Mexican flowers is said to have been 
derived from Tages, a grandson of Jupiter, who first tauglit tlie science 
of augury and divination to the twelve nations of the Etrurians, who 
from Iience became so celebrated for their pretended knowledge of 
omens and incantations. But as Tages could not have taught the use 
of j)lants peculiar to lands which the gods themselves had not visited, 
we think the name badly adapted, unless the Spaniards pretend that 
they were instructed through the arts of Tages to seek for the precious 
metal in fields covered witli these golden flowers, and this will be ;is 
readily believed as that the species called French Marigolds became 
first stained and marked with a dark red by the blood of the unhappy 
Mexicans whom the insatiable Spaniards slew in tlieir own peaceful 
fields. 

]M. Firolle tells us, and with a greater degree of probability, that 
these flowers were called Tagetes from the Greek tagt^ meaning prin- 
cipality, which shows the rank these plants held in the parterre. 

The Tagetes appears to have been introduced into this country as 
long back as the year 1573, and we conclude that they were called 
French Marigolds from our having first received the seed from P'rance. 
Gerard says the African Marigold was first obtained “ wdien Cliarles, 
the first emperor of Rome, made a famous conquest of Tunis ; w here- 
upon it was called Flos Aphricafius, or Flos Tunetensisy But as 
these plants do not grow naturally in Africa, we may conclude that 
they w^ere first received in Spain from South America about the time 
Charles returned from the coast of Africa, and in compliment to that 
monarch for having given liberty to twenty-two thousand Christian 
slaves, they were called African Marigolds. 

The PVench call the larger kind Grand CEilht delude, Great Pink 
of India, and Rose d^Jnde^ Indian Rose, and Tagetes jiatula they name 
Petit (Fillet d hide ^ the Little Pink of India. 

Thunberg, who visited Japan about the year 1775, for the purpose 
of making discoveries in botany, tells us that these plants are cultivated 
by those jealous and cautious islanders ; and Loureiro notices that the 
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Tajyetes is also cultivated in China, Cochin-China, and many parts of 
India; but he remarks that it is not indigenous in those countries. 
Hernandez mentions it as a native of Mexico, in his history of that 
country, and the plants of the Tagetes, which flowered in the Eltliain 
garden as long back as 1727, were raised from seeds sent direct from 
Mexico. 

Tlie students of botany will find these plants placed in the second 
order of the nineteenth class of Linnaeus’s sexual system, on account of 
theflowretsof the disk being bisexal,and those of the radius containing 
only female organs, whereas those of the Marigold, Calendula,, stand 
in the fourth order of the same class, the flowrets of the disk in tlie 
latter containing only anthers, and those of the margin only stigmas. 
The Mexican flower also differs from the European Marigold in not 
closing its petals at night, a gift of nature so frequently noticed by our 
poets : — 

The Mary-budde that shutteth with the liglit.*’ 

“ The Marigold, that goes to bed with the sun, 

And with him rises weeping.” 

“ S(^e tlie day is waxen olde, 

And ’gins to shut in with the Marigold.” 

It is remarked by Liniiicus that the Marigold usually opens its petals 
about nine in tlie morning, and closes them again at three in the after- 
noon ; but we observe that it depends more upon the state of the 
atmosphere than on the hour of the day. 

Keate says — 

‘‘ Open afresh your round of starry folds, 

Ye ardent Marigolds ! 

Dry up the moisture of your golden lids. 

For great Apollo bids.” 

The African and French Marigolds usually begin to flower in July, 
and continue to give out a succession of blossoms until the branches are 
destroyed by frost ; on which account they are considered rather an 
autumnal than a summer flower, and when judiciously planted they add 
considerably to the gaiety of the parterre during the later months of the 
year; the tall African Marigold forming a brilliant back-ground to 
clumps of China Asters, or displaying its golden corollas amongst tlie 
evergreens of the shrubbery; wdiilst the more richly painted petals of 
the Tagetes Patula^ or French Marigold, is well calculated to contrast 
with the blue or purple stars of the Aster, since no plant disp]a3^s a 
richer colouring of carmine and gold. 

The Frencli Marigold sports considerably in varying its corolla, 
some being single, semi-double, quadruple, or full ; whilst Flora seems 
to have given the petals as many clianges as can be wrought in two 
gay colours, one flower displaying petals of a rich carmine, sliglitly 
edged with gold, others exhibiting yellow flowers, so fancifully striped 
or dashed with crimson that it is difficult to find tw'o plants with flowers 
alike. 

These flowers have only their gaiety to recommend them, since their 
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odour is more offensive than agreeable, and may be compared to those 
persons wlio depend more on their wardrobe than their conduct for 
making themselves agreeable, and we therefore present them as em- 
blematical of vulgar minds. 

Meadow Saffron, or Autumn Crocus. ColcMcum Autumnale. 

Shakspeare says, in his play of Cymbeline, — 

One that sick o’ th* gout, had rather 
Groan so in perplexity, than be cur’d 
By th’ sure physician death.” 

To such sufferers we therefore address our history of the singular plant 
which has been named Colchicum, from its growing so abundantly in 
the vicinity of Colchis, a city of Armenia, celebrated for its numerous 
poisonous plants, and as the birthplace of Medea. 

It is thus noticed by Horace, in the thirteenth ode of his second 
book : — 

“ Or temper’d every baleful juice 
'Which poisonous Colchian glebes produce.” 

Fabulous history informs us that this autumnal flower owes its origin 
to some drops being spilt in the fields of the magic liquor which Medea 
had prepared to restore the aged ^Eson to the bloom and vigour of 
youth ; and on this account the Colchicum was anciently regarded as a 
preservative against all sorts of maladies. 

Could we divest the tales of antiquity of their fabulous dress, we 
should find them all explanatory of real events, and not the mere ideas 
of poetical imaginations ; perhaps we should then discover that Medea 
having relieved JEson from a fit of the gout, his subjects celebrated her 
praise as having restored this monarch to youth and sprightliness. As 
Medea is sometimes called Colchis, we will surmise, for the consolation 
of our gouty friends, that it was the Colchicum that relieved Hiison 
from his infirmities; and we will also hope that they may derive similar 
benefit through the aid of their medical friend, assisted by the virtues 
of tliis powerful plant. Most of our superstitious customs, however 
ridiculous they now appear, originated in the first instance from some 
reasonable cause ; and thus, because the Colchicum was a remedy 
against one complaint, credulity magnified its powers as a sovereign 
antidote. The Swiss peasants lie the flower of this plant around the 
necks of their children, with a firm belief that it will render them 
invulnerable to all diseases. 

The Cohdiicum is thought to be the same root as the hermodactylus 
of the ancient physicians, and which, after having been entirely dis- 
regarded for many generations, is now again become an important 
article in the Materia Medica. It was for some time employed in the 
form of a concealed medicine, under the name of j^au Medicinale, 
which attracted great attention by its success in relieving the gout and 
rheumatic affections of the joints. 

Tlie poisonous properties of this plant seem known to all animals, 
as it were by instinct, since no cattle will touch it ; the very lambs fly 
at its aspect ; yet the young shepherdesses of the mountains become 
sorrowful when it appears amongst the grass, lest their playful flock 
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should inadvertently swallow it. It is no uncommon thin" to see these 
plants standing alone in pastures where every other kind of herbage 
has been eaten down, without a leaf of this plant being touched. The 
French give this plant the appalling name of Tue Chim^ Kill Dog, 
and Mort an Chien^ wliich also signifies Dog’s Death. 

In floral language, this flower expresses “ My best days are past ; ” 
for, far from inspiring us, like the Spring Crocus, with joy and liope, 
it appears to announce to all nature the loss of the fine days, and tlie 
approach of a cheerless atmosphere. It appears naked, like a s})rite 
amongst flowers, to warn them of their destiny; and nature seems to 
have reversed its order in some of the characters of this curious plant, 
Avhich cannot fail to interest the students of natural history and botany ; 
and the closer tliey investigate the apparent phenomena of the Colclii- 
cum, the more will they be struck with the wonderful arrangements 
that the all-wise Creator has adapted in the formation of vegetables, 
Avliich appear, on a superficial inspection, to act by contrarieties, whilst 
tlieir actions are governed by the most consummate wisdom. Let ns 
regard the Colcliicurn as a native of our moist j)astiires, and we shall 
find that its corolla is sent out of the earth with its parts of fructifica- 
tion at a season when they Iiave only time to mature the anthers, tluit 
the stigmas may receive and conve}^ the fecundating particles of vege- 
table nature to the numerous empty seed-shells that are prepared to 
receive it in the three-lobed capsule ; and as the season of the year 
would not allow the fruit of this late-flowering plant to ri.})en so as to 
multiply its kind, Providence has so contrived its structure that it may 
be performed at a depth within the earth, out of the reach of the usual 
effects of the frost ; and as seeds buried at such a depth are known not 
to vegetate, a no less admirable provision is made to raise them ai)ove 
the surface when they are perfect, and to sow them at a proper season. 
For this purpose the seed-vessels are lodged in the bosom of the embryo 
leaves, and are consequently thrust forth with the foliage about the 
month of April. By the end of May they are generally ripe, and the 
leaves then wither and the root decays, having finished its duties, not 
only by its oviparous nature, but by having at the same time given 
birth and nourishment to a new bulb in the earth by its viviparous 
powers. The new bulbs take their rise from tiie caudex, at the base 
of the flower-tube, and are united by communicating vessels to the old 
bulb, from the juices of which the new bulbs extract their nutriment, 
until the parent bulb decays, as is the case in the Tulip. The Col- 
chicum has generally perfected its new bulb by the middle of May, and 
as no exhaustion has then taken place in forming either flowers or 
foliage, it is natural to suppose tliat the bulb must be then possessed of 
the most powerful medicinal properties. 

It was formerly supposed that this plant produced its seed before its 
flowers, and for want of investigation this error gained general belief ; 
but as a knowledge of botany became more generally known, the im- 
possibility of such a circumstance was seen, and the natural history of 
the Colchicum was then developed. 

The bulb sends up a flower in September similar in appearance to 
the Purple Crocus, excepting that it is quite destitute of foliage, and 
hence our peasantry name it the Naked Lady. The flower is mono- 
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petalous, the six deeply-divided segments being united to the neck of 
the corolla, which forms a long tube, reaching the bulb in which the 
seed-vessel is seated, and from whence the three long styles proceed 
through the neck of the corolla, carrying their stigmas to a sufficient 
heiglit out of the ground to be matured and impregnated by the farina 
of the six anthers, which are also carried up to the air by being united 
to tlie corolla ; when the necessary properties of the farina has been 
received by the stigmas, and conveyed to the seed-vessel by means of 
the long styles, the flower decays, and the fruit continues to grow until 
the spring, when it is sent out of the ground under the guard of the 
four leaves, which afterwards separate, and the seed soon becomes ripe. 
Thus this plant, reversing the accustomed order of the seasons, mingles 
its fruit with the flowers of the spring, and its flowers with the fruits 
of autumn. 

For cultiv^ation, the Colchicum bulbs should be taken out of the 
ground iri May, when tiic leaves are decayed, and they may be pre- 
served out of tlie ground as Tulips and other flowering bulbs ; but in 
the early part of August they should be committed to the earth at about 
three inches in depth, forming them into clumps wherever it may 
appear desirable to add dwarf flowers. They have the best effect when 
springing out of turf, as the naked appearance of the flower is not then 
so conspicuous, and the purple or the %vhite corollas shine to more 
advantage on the green sward than on the bare earth. There are 
several varieties of these flowers, some being perfectly white, others of 
a light or a dark purple, and some that have the petals striped with 
wdiite and purple. These varieties are farther increased by the flowers 
])eing doubled. 


ARRANGEMENT IN PLANTING ROSES. 


I HAVE often intruded my remarks in your Magazine, and the proper 
])eriod of planting out this charming tribe of plants having arrived, I 
cannot allow myself to withhold a few remarks upon the arrangement 
of them, in order to produce the best effect when planted out. 

There are three causes of beauty in a tree — shape, foliage, and. 
flowers. Shape, to a certain degree, we artificially gain ; foliage and 
flowers must depend upon the sort : tlie foliage is the more permanent, 
the flower the more striking. Planting out, then, must depend entirely 
upon the effect desired, and the taste of the party planting, as to 
variety of foliage, height, flower, its colour and continuity : a tree with 
rambling shoots suits one place, and with a cauliflower-head another. 
The Tree Roses never look well in a round clump ; they must have a 
single appearance, or be in some sort of line. 

If your Roses are to look, when finished, like a sloping bank, plant 
your heights in succession, viz., each under each ; but if they are to 
have a less forced and regular appearance, and a more single and light 
look, leave out an intermediate height, as thus — a two-feet in front of 
a three- feet, &c. 
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Be it observed, that a three to four foot standard is most in keeping 
with the head it carries, and being nearer the ground, has a very 
natural and steady effect, and in confined places it is unquestionably 
best in its appearance ; but if the tree is to be distant from the eye, or 
the shrubbery or walk be large and increasing in distance, a four-foot 
standard is certainly more distinguishable, and lias a much greater 
effect. 

A foot standard is of little or no use, except it be intended to approach 
the edge of a border, or is grafted for the convenience of affording 
nosegays or increasing the quantity of the plant placed upon it. 

The heiglits most in use having been shown, it may be remarked 
that for a weeping Rose to stand singly, (perhaps surrounded witli a 
wire guard, and creepera upon it, to have a more marked effect,) you 
cannot find a stem too higii, if it be proportionally strong. A fine 
plant of this sort, six, seven, or even eiglit feet high, budded with a 
noisette or boursault, looks beautiful; and its long free branches, 
covered with clusters of Roses, liave a wild and luxuriant appearance, 
which give a distinct character to a tree budded in this way. 

Thus having arranged where the plants are to be, and having made 
the earth good all around, stake up each tree with a neat, clean hazel 
stake (unless the stock be so strong as not to require it), saw ofi' the top 
level with the top of the wild stem exactly (a matter that conveys a 
great air of neatness), and with a piece of bass, or, better, a small strijj 
of pitched rope, attach your tree to the stake. 


REMARKS. 

Double Stocks. — My attention has been directed to the article on 
double flowers ; as I have been growing Stocks for the last seventeen 
years, I may be able to give an opinion on the subject ; but I have 
had no occasion to puzzle my brain about the best method of “cttinn- 
double ones, as mine is a sort that produces more double thairsingle 
every year — I should say, in the proportion of seven out of nine, inva- 
riably. They are good colour, and bloom beautifully, not spilling up 
in the middle and lasting but one year, but yielding a great number of 
fine flowers, and standing two or three years. I had one, two or three 
years ago, on which I counted fifty-three flowers : and the plant about 
three feet high. I should have been happy to have sent you some 
seed, but unfortunately I did not save any last year, as I removed from 
the neighbourhood, and the few plants that I liave are all double ; 
tliere are some growing in the neighbourhood, from wliicli 1 hope to 
get some seed. About twenty-five years ago, I sowed some seeds from 
the plants ; 1 selected thirty-five for planting, and gave away the rest. 
I supposed I kept the best plants for myself; out of the thirty-five I 
liad seven double ones. But on inquiry 3 found that the plants I gave 
away produced a much larger proportion of double than mine, so I 
concluded that to have double flowers it would be best to choose small 
plants. Mentioning the subject to a nurseryman several years after- 
wards, he said, l.here was a lady here this spring for some plants, 
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she says, ‘ Pick out the small plants, Sir I said, ‘ Madam, why do you 
wish to have the small ones V ‘ Because,’ said she, ‘ there is a better 
chance of getting double flowers from small plants/ This mode of 
selecting plants may be best in some sort of Stocks, but for the sort I 
have there is no necessity. Some people (and it is a favourite notion 
among most people) imagine that if you tie a single Stock to a double 
there is a greater chance of having double ones ; but I would as soon 
tie it to the leg of a stool as to a double one, for the chance I should 
have of double ones. If a bee alights on a double Stock, it will not 
tarry there a moment, there is nothing there for if. It may be deemed 
huge presumption in me to suggest to a master in the floral depart- 
ment, but I would just say, suppose you take seed from the last pod in 
the Stock, which may be supposed to be the weakest seed on the plant, 
or seeds from the extremity of any pod, and try them next year. As 
to the soil they require, it should be rich and deep, but no dung, except 
it is well decomposed, as new manure is apt to breed worms, which 
very often injure the roots. — O. Anthony^ Providence Mines, near 
St. Ives. (^Cottage Gardener^ 

Bkmoving large Evergreens. — Of late years planters of ever- 
greens have been divided into two classes: spring planters, from 
February to May ; and late autumn planters, wdio would remove all 
kinds of evergreens in November. But the most successful planter of 
evergreens in England — indeed, the best planter of them in the world — 
Mr. Barron, gardener to Lord Harrington, at Elvaston Castle, in 
Derbyshire, has proved beyond a doubt, that midsummer, or between 
that and the end of tTuly, is the true season in our climate for the 
removal of very large specimens. He would make no more ado about 
removing a yew at that season that had been planted in the time of 
Henry VII 1., than some planters would if they had to transplant ten 
yards of box edging round a bed of roses next Michaelmas. It is 
asserted by Mr. Barron’s friends (for he does not write much himself), 
that his criterion for the proper time to remove a large evergreen, is 
when it ceases to make its annual growth. This may happen a few 
weeks earlier or later in different seasons, according to the lateness or 
earliness of our springs ; therefore, to say that midsummer, or any 
given period, is preferable to a few weeks before or after it, would not 
be quite right. 1 have seen enough of plants and planting to convince 
me that Mr. Barron’s time and criterion for this kind of planting are 
tlie true ones ; and I shall go one step more — having a proof of the 
assertion in my'' pocket — and sa.y% that when a large evergreen is so 
near the place wiiere it is to be transplanted to, as tliat the work may 
be completed in a couple of hours from the time the roots are uncovered, 
the hotter the day and the more cloudless the sky, the more surely will 
the plant succeed, provided there is no screen put between it and the 
sun in the new situation, as has been recommended by some. But if 
the plant has to be removed from a distance, so that its roots and its 
leaves are acted on by the sun and air longer than the balance between 
them will hold out, the work would be more safe in cloudy or rainy 
weatiier. In either case, and in all planting of large evergreens in 
summer, the planting is more sure if done in water, that is, to allow an 
Vol, xviii. No. 47. — N.S, 2 A 
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o))en space for the roots to be laid out at full length ; and to wash in 
tlie soil amongst tliem with water, by first throwing the soil on the 
ball of earth which accompanied the roots, and then pouring water 
over it to wash it down among the roots. In very hot weather, roots 
will suck up their full from this watering in a few hours, and fresh 
roots are made in a few d;iys, from which, and the fresh soil, a plant, 
from a poor soil may be better fed, and do better afterwards, than if 
it had not been removed at all. If we now suppose some unforeseen 
acci<lent to have caused the roots to reject the water, and not to 
extend themselves by new growth for one week, why in that case death 
would ensue immediately. 

Some six and thirty years since, the late Sir William IVIiddleton 
brought a packet of seeds of the Tree-box from Box Hill, in Suriey, 
from which a great number of plants have been reared by Mr. Jx)vett, 
liis gardener — now one of the most contented race of our old gardeners, 
living in a cottage near a wood,’* in the middle of the park, and 
although in his eiglitieth year, he enjoys a walk round the gartleiis as 
much as any of ns, to see “ all these new fancies,” as he terms the 
present style of gardening. Some of those box- trees whicli Mr. Lovett 
planted tliirty y(‘ars 8iii(‘e on a long dry bank under larg(i tre(;s, now 
form a thick screen foi* a winter garden,” from which, when we vaiit 
a “ box,” we can draw full-grown plants without being missed. 
Among other “ new fancies,” we resolved last May to make a hedge 
of full-grown box-ti’ees for one side of a new terrace, which was in 
progress under the directions of Mr. Barry, the celebrated architect. 
At first, it was proposed to plant this box- edge next September, as re- 
coiniiiended by Mr. Glendinning in tlie Journal of the Hortivullural 
Sneieft/, who reinoveil a iiedge of large liollies ibr the Society last 
September with perfect success; but, on a second consideration, I 
wished to prove how far Mr. Barron’s views of planting could be relied 
on ifbon a very different soil from that on which he has practised with 
such marked success : and as the j)lants were at hand, and no stint of 
them either, if we did fail the loss would not be felt. All this bhing 
duly considered, my worthy employers, seeing I had rather an itching 
for the job, g^ive their consent to have the hedge planted at once. Tlu*. 
box was then in the middle of its growth, and I wished to wait until 
the growth was completed, which would be about the third week in 
June ; but, owing to the arrangements of the masons and bricklayers, 

I must either get in the edge at once, or j)nt it off till the middle of 
August. This was considered a point rather in favour of the planters, 
as if the box- trees should die under the operation, they would have a 
loophole for escape, and could say, “ it was all owing to their bcniig 
removed at the critical time of tlieir annual growth.” A trench, 
twelve feet wide and four feet deep, was opened, the old soil removed, 
and a fresh sui)ply carted in, and the trench was filled up to within 
eighteen indies of the top ; the whole was gently stamped down as 
the soil was put in, so that it could settle but very little afterwards, 
and when the bed was ready for the plants, that is, within eighteen 
inches of the top, it was stamped down quite close. There were two 
reasons for this last pressing of the soil : the first reason, that it should 
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not settle, as I have just said ; and the second, that the water should 
not pass through it readily when the plants were watered. This would 
have been a very injudicious proceeding on some soils, although in our 
case it was necessary. The soil here is so light, that a fresh bed of it, 
like the one for this box-liedge, would let the water pass right through 
it to the bottom, without doing any good for the plants, unless it was 
thus compressed ; whereas some retentive soils, if this process were 
applied to them, would not drain at all, which would be as injurious 
the other w ay. Now, here is one of those sources of disappointment 
and vexation inseparable from the system of learning how to do parti- 
cular things from books. We read of so and so liaving been performed 
with great success, and we think tliat by following the writer step by 
step we must also succeed in similar attempts, llere, then, is where 
the “practical’’ man has the advantage of the book man; the book 
may put us on the right scent, but unless we have as much practical 
kuowletlge as will show us how far we may be justified in carrying out 
a set of rules under ditierent circumstances, we may make a mess of it 
after all our reading. Hence the reason why I would not recommend 
others, under different circumstances, to follow me implicity in the 
planting of large evergreens, even at any season. 

To make this experiment more complete, I made it a point that none 
of tliG men engaged in the gardens should have a finger in it. I took 
half a dozen strong num who worked on the farm, w ith, spades, pick- 
axes, and three-tined strong forks, and set them to work on Monday, 
the 3rd of June, and in ten days the liedge w’as planted, which then 
looked as if it had been growing there these twenty years. The first 
five wrecks passed w'ith only one slight shower, and the sun poured his 
unbroken rays on the hedge all the time ; in short everything tended 
to test the experiment of planting large bushes or trees at mid- 
summer, on light soils ; and no experiment could be more complete — 
not a single leaf droo})ed, and even the young growth Nvent on without 
let or hindranee, just as if the plants had not been interfered with at 
all. If the same men had continued to plant large trees or bushes 
from that day to this, I can see no reason why a single leaf on all the 
})lants removed should take any hurt ; and if that be so, it is surely a 
safe time now to remove evergreens, — not only so, but every week 
tliat passes from this day will add to the disadvantages under which 
removed trees must more or less be liable. The Horticultural Society 
of London had set a very good example, by the removal of the holly 
hedge in tiieir garden early in the autumn of last year ; not but that 
gardeners were well aware of the fact, that such things couldhi^. done, but 
in a public place like their garden, and under the auspices of a public 
body, the thing was more likely to take the attention of the gardening 
world. The true time, however, to begiii to transplant large ever- 
greens, as I said before, is as early in duly as their growth is finished 
for that season ; and the credit of the discovery is undoubtedly due to 
Mr. Barron, at Llvaston Castle; and all that I, or, indeed, any other 
gardener has done in this line, is no more than picking up the crumbs 
from under his table. 

There was nothing particular in the modus operandi of our pro- 
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ceedings in this instance ; nevertheless, as amateurs like to read about 
the way such things are actually performed in practice, I shall in my 
next letter give a detailed account of how every item of the work was 
carried on, and what is of more import, shall explain the reasons for 
every particular movement from first to last. Meantime, I would urge 
the great importance of the early removal of large evergreens, and now 
that no time be lost in preparing for immediate operation. — 2>. Beaton. 
'Ihe Cottage Gardener, 

Class Showing as a Test for Seedlings. — During the past 
season this mode of exhibiting many of the so-called florist flowers has 
been pursued, particularly with Dahlias, Carnations, Auriculas, &c., 
and it is an excellent test when the showing and judging is honest, and 
the test is properly applied, but it will mislead worse than anything if 
there be unfair play — that is, if the thing be not honourably conducted. 
For instance, if a judge act wrong, either from ignorance or design, 
and place a new and bad thing before an old and a good one, the 
public will be deceived into a belief that the new flower is an improve- 
ment on the old one, and it will lead to the disappointment which all 
have had to deplore more or less; therefore, the necessity of good 
judges is as great as if there were stands in competition, and these 
judges should be the same for given periods when once elected, because 
they are at once made responsible for their acts, and this responsibility, 
presuming them to be able, insures a careful and proper award. But 
class showing may not be a safe test in all cases, even if the judge be 
able and honest, for a seedling may beat a named flower, because the 
named favourite is badly shown, and not because the seedling is really 
better; hence the danger of trusting implicitly and entirely to the 
result of a class show. It is only safe when there is a series of shows, 
and all more or less corresponding, that they may be taken to indicate 
the true value of a flower. But class showing is useful in other res- 
pects ; it enables small growers to compete with success, and therefore 
ought to insure better flowers. Whenever a fine specimen is produced, 
the owner is encouraged to show it, because it is almost sure of a prize, 
and when the flowers are placed in classes, the young florist obtains a 
very useful lesson by noting what puts one flower before another; 
whereas, in stands of flowers, his attention is divided between twelve, 
or perhaps twenty-four blooms, and the reasons are not so easily seen 
by the inexperienced who wish to learn. Upon the whole, then, class 
showing must be deemed the most useful in promoting the advance- 
ment of the science. When the best scarlet, the best lilac, the best 
anything, is entitled to a prize, we have only to look at and compare a 
single bloom ; and there is much less difficulty to judge the points on 
a single flower than the points in a dozen. However, there is a general 
desire to show stands of flowers as well as single blooms, and in this 
case the best plan is to allow the losing stands to be broken up, and 
the best blooms from each to be shown in classes. It, in the first place, 
gets rid of the bad stands, and in the next place retains in the classes 
all the good flowers ; but it is the class showing alone whicli gives us a 
notion of which are the best flowers, for ten or eleven good flowers 
may always take through one or two inferior ; so that the fact of a 
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flower being in a winning stand says but little for it, while its beating 
in a class is, if the award be honest, strong presumption of its supe- 
riority. 

New Yellow Picotees. — Georgy is a seedling raised in Guern- 
sey. Yellow ground, edged with purple. It crowns remarkably well, 
but is slightly serrated, though when well grown this is scarcely 
perceptible. 

La Grandeur. — Buflish yellow, heavily edged with dark crimson. 
A very attractive and bold variety. 

Le Marquis, — Bright canary, edged with light red. A very lively 
and pretty sort ; good form. 

L' Hussard, — The best form and petal we have seen amongst yellow^ 
picotees ; crowns well ; light yellow, edged with pale rose. It is 
deficient in size, but, from its other qualities, would be good to seed 
from. 

Malay Chief (May). — A bold variety, with good petal ; yellow, 
heavily marked with bright red. 

Lard Gough, — A Guernsey seedling; pod good, and the ground 
colour bright yellow, heavily margined with purple ; distinct and 
good. 

Bartlett's William IV, — The ground colour nearly orange, rather 
heavily marked with a rich purple. Though not very w'ell grown, this 
is evidently a superior variety. 

Le Cuirassier. — Very good form ; stout petal ; pale yellow, heavily 
edged with red. 

Jai Villageoise, — Sulphur, laced with marone ; rather tall in its 
grow til ; a distinct variety. 

Kossuth,-— yellow pale, heavily edged with rose and slate, 
colour ; a very remarkable and distinct variety. 

Samiel. — This is also different to anything we have previously seen. 
Ground colour canary, bleaching a good deal as the flower ages. The 
marking is distinct stripes of rosy purple. — Midland Florist, 

Destruction of the Tiikip. — This insect having caused great 
trouble and some loss, I can understand the anxiety many of your readers 
evince as to the best means of destroying it, and therefore I send you our 
experience on the subject. As it made its appearance on a large 
collection of Indian Azaleas, which it almost destroyed, we tried 
repeated smoking with tobacco without any success ; but we afterwards 
found that dipping them over head in very strong tobacco-water, and 
then placing them in the sun, repeating the operation after a few days, 
killed every insect ; but this can only be done when the plants are 
small. Having mentioned the subject to Mr. Henderson, of Brechin, 
and told him that I had seen a large and very valuable collection of 
Dahlias destroyed, he said that he could give me a receipt which 
would kill this or almost any other insect that attacked plants. It was 
as follows: to IJ gallon of soft water, add J lb. of black soft soap and 
^ pint of turpentine ; this he assured me was the remedy he employed, 
and that it was in no respect injurious to any plant to which he had 
applied it. — J, K. Pearson^ ChilweU Nursei'ies ( Gardeners^ Chronicle), 
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^ PLANTING and transplan tins: trees and shrubs 
JL forming and altering walks, laying down turf, and 
all kinds of alterations and improvements, where such is desirable, will 
now engross considerable attention. Proceed with all desj)atch to 
plant shrubs, herbaceous plants, &c, to enable each to become esta- 
blished or settled before another spring. Amongst other out-door 
occupations this month, are partially or otherwise pruning a variety of 
things, supporting and protecting them at the same time, as may be 
deemed necessary. In the protection of tender things, the principles 
demanding attention are few and simple, and within the reach of every 
one, at least as far as such can be carried without the aid of houses and 


artificial heat. A comparative degree of dryness is the first great 
essential, whether in the atmosphere or the soil. In a frame or pit, this 
amount of dryness cannot be guaranteed without motion in the air ; 
and this, of course, in the absence of fire-heat must be accomplished by 
a very free ventilation at every fitting opportunity, remembering that a 
small amount of frost is, in general, less prejudicial than an accumu- 
latum of dawp^ which will rapidl}^ tend to a kind of mortification in the 
system of the plant. The same atmospheric conditions are to be 
obtained out of doors, as far as attention can secure them ; thus, half- 
hardy plants against trellises or detached, if covered with a mat and 
stuffed closely with hay inside, wdll be in danger of perishing of what 
we may for the present term suffocation ; the same specimen will always 
run through a long winter better with the mat alone, more especially if 
the collar is well protected by some dry and porous material, and, 
above all, the root well top-dressed with sawdust or ashes, or perhaps 
the tw o blended. As to comparative dryness of the soil, that must be 
accomplished principally by the most perfect drainage ; this is indeed 
the great desideratum with plants of tender habits ; indeed, without it, 
other appliances are seldom satisfactory. Mounds of new sawdust, or 
dry leaves, raised around the stem, with a considerable body over the 
soil as far as the root ranges, will be found of immense benefit, as 
retaining the ground-heat, which we believe ascends in a progressive 
way up the stem, to alleviate the effects of very severe wejither. 
Standard and dwarf Roses of tender character will soon neecl pro- 
tection. Finish directly the planting of all bulbs and Ranunculus, 
&c., that are intended to be put in before winter ; a little sand round 
each will assist in preserving them from wet. Also plant out in a 
sheltered situation Brompton or Queen Stocks, so they may be pro- 
tected in >yinter, and reserved for planting out in spring. Plants may 
be bought very cheap if a stock has not been provided. Tubers oi* 
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Salvia patens, &c.j should be kept dry. Plants of spring flowers, as 
liepaticas, Primroses, Poly an tli uses, Auriculas, Wallflowers, &c., 
should now be planted near the dwelling-house. 

Florists* Flowers. — Auriculas and Polya.nih'uses still require 
well looking after. The top soil must be frequently moved, and if 
there be any appearance of bad drainage, the soil must be carefully 
turned out, and more broken pot added. A free circulation of air 
amongst the pots be given by raising the frame a few inches from the 
ground. Tulips should be planted as the first opportunities offer. 
The readiest and most regular way is to plant them on the surface of 
the bed unfilled to within four inches of the destined surface. Seven 
strings are then stretclied lengthways at equal distances, and secured 
by nails at eacdi end of the bed; when the bulbs are planted a short 
line crosses these, and a bulb is placed at each section ; the small line 
is then removed the requisite distance, and another row put in. When 
the bed is jilanted, the strings are removed, and four inches of soil 
placed over the roots very carefully, so tliat none are displaced. 
Hyacmtks should, if not already done, be potted or glassed immediattdy. 
For blooming in glasses, use rain or river-water, adding to each pint a 
tea-spoonful of Cole’s clieinical preparcition in powder, wdjich will be 
found greatly to increase their luxuriance; fill up the glasses with this 
liquid until it w ill just touch tlie bottom of the bulb ; place them in 
total darkness, and change the solution about once a fortnight; in 
doing this, hold the bulb in its place, and pour out the contents, filling 
up again as before. In a few wrecks, the roots having advarjccd con- 
siderably, they may be removed to a wdndow or other light situation. 
Pansies' straggling shoots may now be cut closelj^, leaving a joint 
above the ground, and hoops should be placed over the choicest beds, 
that protection may be given in ihe event of sudden frost. Carnations 
will require all the air and exposure possible in damp weather, avoiding 
continuous wet ; siiould any plants apj)ear mildewed, sprinkle a little 
sulphur over. Pinks — the beds must be kept free from w eeds, and the 
surface clean, occasionally stirring between the row^s of plants. 
Dahlias should be taken up, advantage being taken of fine days; 
secure tlie labels [firmly. Chrysanthemums should be placed w here 
they, can be freely ventilated, as they ought not to be kept close or 
warm, or they w ould soon become drawn and be attacked by insects. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, COLD FRAME, A.c. 

The proverbial duliiess and dampness of the external atmosphere 
generally prevailing during this month is sufficient to induce more than 
tlie ordinary amount of care and attention. Plants of a succulent 
nature are liable to suffer as much from damp as from frost. Venti- 
lation on all favourable opportunities is therefore highly necessary, 
closing the sashes early in the afternoon when a clear sky indicates 
frost ; this precaution wdll often prevent the necessity of making fires 
in these houses. Give water sparingly, especially to plants which are 
impatient of wet, such as Calceolarias. Pelargoniums, and wdiat are 
called Scarlet Geraniums, such as have been in beds and newly potted, 
should be kept nearly dry till they strike root afresh. For want of 
this care vast numbers are destroy^. 
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“ IN THE FOBCINO PIT OB STOVE. 

All hardy and .half-hardy plants brought in for forcing should have 
a temperature at first of from 50° to 60°, to be increased up to 75° when 
more advanced ; but as many plants will not bear such heat, and others 
will not do much good without a high temperature, there should be two 
distinct pits, or divisions at least, for this purpose. The double Roman 
Narcissus is the first of the forced bulbs, and where they have been 
potted early in August they will now stand 60^ of heat, and will be in 
flower by the end of this month. Cyclamens that have made good 
roots will stand forcing for a short time, and will soon throw up tlieir 
blooms ; but, like bulbs of all sorts, they are injured by forcing before 
their roots are made. 

Introduce Roses, Lilacs, Violets, Lilies of the Valley, and other 
plants, to bring them early into bloom. Chinese Primroses sown last 
spring should be encouraged, that they may blossom about Christmas. 
These are extremely subject to suffer from damp ; they ought, conse- 
quently, to occupy a dry and airy situation during winter. 

ON AMARYLLIS, &c. 

Mr. II. Groom, florist, Clapham Rise, near London, has a large 
stock of this beautiful family, not only of the known sorts, but also a 
large number of recently-imported bulbs from Rio Janeiro, which, no 
doubt, contains many new and fine kinds. They are without names, 
and are consequently a speculative lot ; but, as he offers them very 
cheap, there cannot be any risk in the purchase. From the few 
splendid flowers we saw, we believe they will prove much above the 
value he sets on them. They are very fine bulbs, and, with ordinary 
care, w ill flow er well next spring. He has also a large stock of seed- 
lings, from which he expects some novelties in the way of hybrids. 
For any person with room and convenience these w ould be worth pur- 
chasing, if he is disposed to part with them before they flower. He 
has also an immense stock of all the varieties of Lilium lancifolium, 
and a beautiful race of seedlings from all the varieties, many of them 
with larger and darker flowers than L. lancifolium rubrum, and others, 
again, nearly white, with the beautiful carmine spot. When w e visited 
his establishment, he was preparing, with much care, his vast bed for 
his unrivalled collection of Tulips. Of these, as well as Ranunculuses, 
Anemonies, &c., he abounds. From present arrangements, we perceive 
he is extensively preparing for an All Nations’ Exhibitionin 1851. 


FUCHSIA SPECTABILIS AND OTHER SORTS. 

BY D. KIDD, GARDENER, CARN8TONE PARK, HEREFORD. 

Few, if any, have succeeded satisfactorily with respect to the manage- 
ment of this fine Fuchsia. Some of our best plant-men complain that 
they cannot grow it. Messrs, Veitch have never brought it to any- 
thing like perfection. Many might therefore be led to believe that it 
is uncultivable ; but I have found the reverse to be the fact. My 
plant measures six feet six inches in height, nine feet three inches in cir- 
cumference, and has been in flower, more or less, since the middle of June. 
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she says, ‘ Pick out the small plants, Sir I said, * Madam, why do you 
wish to have the small ones ?* ‘ Because,’ said she, ‘ there is a better 
chance of getting double flowers from small plants.’ This mode of 
selecting plants may be best in some sort of Stocks, but for the sort I 
have there is no necessity. Some people (and it is a favourite notion 
among most people) imagine that if you tie a single Stock to a double 
there is a greater chance of having double ones ; but 1 would as soon 
tie it to the leg of a stool Jis to a double one, for the chance I should 
have of double ones. If a bee alights on a double Stock, it will not 
tarry there a moment, there is nothing there for it. It may be deemed 
huge presumption in me to suggest to a master in the floral depart- 
ment, but I would just say, suppose you take seed from the last pod in 
the Stock, which may be supposed to be the weakest seed on the plant, 
or seeds from the extremity of any pod, and try them next year. As 
to the soil they require, it should be rich and deep, but no dung, except 
it is well decomposed, as new manure is apt to breed worms, which 
very often injure the roots. — J. O. Anthony^ Providence Mines ^ near 
St. Ires. ( Cottage Gardener^ 

Removing lakge Evergreens. — Of late years planters of ever- 
greens have been divided info two classes: spring planters, from 
February to May ; and late autumn planters, who would remove all 
kinds of evergreens in November. But the most successful planter of 
evergreens in England — indeed, the best planter of them in the world — 
Mr. Barron, gardener to Lord Harrington, at Elvaston Castle, in 
Derbyshire, has proved beyond a doubt, that midsummer, or between 
that and the end of July, is the true season in our climate for the 
removal of very large specimens. lie would make no more ado about 
removing a yew at that season that had been planted in the time of 
Henry VIII., than some planters would if they had to transplant ten 
yards of box edging round a bed of roses next Michaelmas. It is 
asserted by Mr. Barron’s friends (for he does not write much himself), 
that his criterion for the proper time to remove a large evergreen, is 
when it ceases to make its annual growth. This may happen a few 
weeks earlier or later in different seasons, according to the lateness or 
earliness of our springs ; therefore, to say that midsummer, or any 
given period, is preferable to a few v^eeks before or after it, would not 
be quite right. I ha ve seen enough of plants and planting to convince 
me that Mr. Barron’s time and criterion for this kind of planting are 
the true ones ; and I shall go one step more — having a proof of the 
assertion in my pocket — and .«;ay, that when a large evergreen is so 
near the place where it is to be transplanted to, as that the work may 
be completed in a couple of hours from the time the roots are uncovered, 
the hotter the day and the more cloudless the sky, the more surely will 
the plant succeed, provided there is no screen put between it and the 
sun in the new situation, as has been recommended by some. But if 
the plant has to be removed from a distance, so that its roots and its 
leaves are acted on by the sun and air longer than the balance between 
them will hold out, the work would be more safe in cloudy or lainy 
weather. In either case, and in all planting of large evergreens in 
summer, the planting is more sure if done in water, that is, to allow an 
Vol. xvin. No. 47.— A.6; 2 A 
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Open space for tJie roots to be laid out at full lerigtli ; and to wash in 
tlie soil amongst them with water, by first throwing the soil on tlie 
ball of earth which accompanied llie ro{)ts, and tlien pouring water 
over it to wasli it down among the roots. In very hot weather, n»ots 
will suck up their full from this watering in a few hours, and fresh 
roots are made in a fcw' days, from which, and tlie fresh soil, a plain 
from a poor soil may be belter fed, and do better afterwards, tliau if 
it had not been removed at all. Jf we now sujijiose some iinl’oresec'n 
accident to Jiave caused the roots to rej(‘ct tlie wattn*, and lujt to 
extend themselves by new’ growth for one week, why in that ease death 
would ensue immediately. 

Some six and thirty years since, the late Sir AVilliani IMiddleton 
brought a packet of seeds of tlie Tree-box from llox Hill, in Surrey, 
from which a great number of plants have ))een reared by Mr. Lovtnt, 
liis gardener — now one of the most eontented race of our old gardeners, 
living in a cot rage near a wood,” in the middle of the park, and 
although in his eigiilieth year, he eiij(>ys a walk roiuul the gardens as 
much as any of us. to sec* “ all these new fancies,” as he terms the 
present style of gardening. Some of those Ijox- trees w hi cli Mr. Lovett 
planted thirty years since on a long dry bank under larg(^ trees, now' 
form a tliick screen for a *• w inter garden,” from w hich, when we want 
a box,” we can draw fnll-grown plants without being missed. 
Among other new' fancies,” we resolved last JSLay to make a hedge 
of fidl-grown box-trees for one side of a new tei’race, which was in 
progress under the directions of IMr. Barry, the cch^bratcd archit(‘ct. 
At first, it was proposed to plant this box-edge next September, as re- 
coniineuded by Mr. Glendinning in the Journal of ihc II o ticullaral 
Society, who removed a hedge of large hollies for the Society last 
September with perfect success; but, on a second considerat ion, 1 
wished to prove how far Mr. Barron’s view s of planting could be relictl 
on upon a very different soil from that on which he has practised with 
such marked success ; and as the plants were at hand, and no stint of 
them either, if we did fail tlie loss would not be felt. All this being 
duly considered, my worthy employers, seeing 1 had rather an itching 
for the job, gave their consent to have the hedge planted at once. Tlic’ 
box was then iu the middle of its grow th, and I wislied to wait until 
the growth was completed, which would be about the third week in 
June ; but, owing to the aiTangements of the masons and bricklayers, 
I must either get in the edge at once, or put it off till the middle ol' 
August. This w’as considered a point rather in favour of the planters, 
as if the box- trees should die under the operation, lh(‘y would have a 
loophole for escape, and could say, “ it was all owing to their being 
removed at the critical time of their annual growth.” A trench, 
twelve feet wide and four feet deep, was o})ened, the old soil removed, 
and a fresh supply carted in, and the trench was filled up to w ithin 
eighteen iuciies of the top ; the w hole was gently stain})e(l down as 
the soil was put in, so that it could settle but very little aftt rwards, 
and w'lieu the bed was reacly for the plants, that is, wilhiu eighteen 
inches of the top, it was stamped down quite close. There were two 
reasons for this last pressing of the soil ; the first reason, that it should 
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not settle, as I have just said ; and the sec<fhd, that the water should 
not pass through it readily when the plants were watered. This would 
have been a very injudicious proceeding ou some soils, although in our 
case it was necessary. The soil here is so light, that a fresh bed of it, 
like the one for this box-hedge, would let the water pass right through 
it to the bottom, without doing any good for the plants, unless it was 
thus compressed ; whereas some retentive soils, if this process were 
apiilied to them, would not drain at all, which would be as injurious 
the other way. Now, here is one of those sources of disappointment 
and vexation inseparable from the system of learning how to do parti- 
cular things from books. We read of so and so having been performed 
with great success, and wo think that by following the writer step by 
stop w e must also succeed in similar attempts. Here, then, is where 
the “ practical ” man has the advantage of the book man ; the book 
may put us on the right scent, but unless we have as much practical 
knowledge as will sliow us how far we may be justified in carrying out 
a set of rules under different circumstances, we may make a mess of it 
after all our reading. Hence the reason why I would not recommend 
others, under different circumstances, to follow me imjdicity in the 
planting of large evergi eons, even at any season. 

To make this experiment more complete, 1 made it a point that none 
of the men engaged in the gardens should have a finger in it. I took 
half a dozen strong men wlio worked on the farm, wdth spades, pick- 
axes, and fliree-tined strong forks, and set them to work on Monday, 
tlu^ 3rd of June, and in ten days the hedge was planted, which then 
looked as if it had been growing there these twenty years. The first 
five weeks passed wdth only one slight shower, and the sun poured his 
unbroken rays on the hedge all the time ; in short everything tended 
to test the experiment of planting large bushes or trees at mid- 
summer, on light soils ; and no experiment could be more complete — 
not a single leaf drooped, and even the young growth went on without 
let or hindrance, just as if the plants had not been interfered with at 
all. If the same men had continued to plant large trees or bushes 
from that day to this, 1 can see no reason why a single leaf on all the 
])lants removed should take any hurt ; and if that be so, it is surely a 
safe time now to remove evergreens, — not only so, but every week 
that passes from this day will add to the disadvantages under which 
removed trees must more or less be liable. he Horticultural Society 
of London had set a very good example, by the removal of the holly 
hedge in their garden early iu the autumn of last year ; not but that 
gardeners w^re well aware of the fact, that such things could be done, but 
in a public place like their garden, and under the auspices of a public 
body, the thing was more likely to take the attention of the gardening 
world. The true time, however, to begin to transplant large ever- 
greens, as 1 said before, is as early in July as their growth is finished 
for that season ; and the credit of the discovery is undoubtedly due to 
JMr. Barron, at Elvaston Castle; and all that I, or, indeed, any other 
gardener has done in this line, is no more than picking up the crumbs 
from under his table. 

There was nothing particular in the modus operandi of our pro- 
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ceedings in this instance^ nevertlieless, as amateurs like to read about 
the way such things are actually performed in prfictice, I sliall in my 
next letter give a detailed account of how every item of the work was 
carried on, and what is of more import, shall explain the reasons for 
every particular movement from first to last. Meantime, 1 woukl urge 
the great importance of the early removal of large evergreens, and now 
that no time be lost in preparing for immediate operation. — D, Ueaton. 
The Cottage Gardener, 

Class Showing as a Test for Seedlings. — During the past 
season this mode of exhibiting many of the so-called florist flowers Inis 
been pursued, particularly with Dahlias, Carnations, Aiiricuhis, &c., 
and it is an excellent test when the showing and judging is honest, and 
the test is properly applied, but it wdll mislead worse than anything if 
there be unfair play — that is, if the thing be not honourably conducted. 
For instance, if a judge act wrong, either from ignorance or design, 
and place a new and bad thing before an old and a good one, the 
public will be deceived into a belief that the new flower is an improve- 
ment on the old one, and it will lead to the disappointment which all 
have had to deplore more or less; therefore, the necessity of good 
judges is as great as if there were stands in competition, and these 
judges should be the same for given periods when once elected, because 
they are at once made responsible for their acts, and this responsibility, 
presuming them to be able, insures a careful and proper award. But 
class showing may not be a safe test in all cases, even if the judge be 
able and honest, for a seedling may beat a named ‘flower, because the 
named favourite is badly shown, and not because the seedling is really 
better; hence the danger of trusting implicitly and entirely to the 
result of a class show. It is only safe when there is a series of shows, 
and all more or less corresponding, that they may be taken to indicate 
the true value of a flower. But class showing is useful in other res- 
pects ; it enables small growers to compete w ith success, and therefore 
ought to insure better flowers. Whenever a fine specimen is })roduced, 
the owmer is encouraged to show it, because it is almost sure of a prize, 
and when the flowers are placed in classes, the young florist obtains a 
very useful lesson by noting what puts one flower before anotljer; 
whereas, in stands of flowers, his attention is divided between twelve, 
or perhaps twenty-four blooms, and the reasons are not so easily seen 
by the inexperienced who wdsh to learn. Upon the wdmle, then, ckiss 
showing must be deemed the most useful in promoting tlie advance- 
ment of the science. When the best scarlet, the best lilac, the best 
anything, is entitled to a prize, we have only to look at and compare a 
single bloom; and there is much less difficulty to judge the points on 
a single flower than the points in a dozen. However, tliere is a general 
desire to show stands of flowers as well as single blooms, and in this 
case the best plan is to allow the losing stands to be broken nj), and 
the best blooms from each to be shown in classes. It, in the first place, 
gets rid of the bad stands, and in the next j)Iace retains in the classes 
all the good flowers; but it is the class showing alone vvliich gives us a 
notion of which are the best flowers, for ten or eleven good flowers 
may always take through one or two inferior; so that the fact of a 
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flower being in a winning stand says but little for it, while its beating 
in a class is, if the award be honest, strong presumption of its supe- 
riority. 

New Yellow Picotees. — Georgy is a seedling raised in Guern- 
sey, Yellow ground, edged with purple. It crowns remarkably well, 
but is slightly serrated, though when well grown this is scarcely 
perceptible. 

La Grandeur. — Buftish yellow, heavily edged with dark crimson. 
A very attractive and bold variety. 

Le Marquis, — Bright canary, edged with light red. A very lively 
and pretty sort ; good form. 

L' Hussar d. — The best form and petal we have seen amongst yellow 
picotees ; crowns well ; light yellow, edged with pale rose. It is 
deficient in size, but, from its other qualities, would be good to seed 
from. 

Malay (7^27/ (May). — A bold variety, with good petal; yellow, 
heavily marked with bright red. 

Lord Gough, — A Guernsey seedling ; pod good, and the ground 
colour bright yellow, heavily margined with purple ; distinct and 
good. 

Bartlett's William JV, — The ground colour nearly orange, rather 
heavily marked with a rich purple. Though not very well grown, this 
is evidently a superior variety. 

Le Cuirassier. — Very good form ; stout petal ; pale yellow, heavily 
edged with red. 

La Villageoise, — Sulphur, laced with marone ; rather tall in its 
growth ; a distinct variety. 

Kossuth, — Tlie yellow pale, heavily edged with rose and slate 
colour ; a very remarkable and distinct variety. 

Samiel, — This is also difi’erent to anything we have previously seen. 
Ground colour canary, bleaching a good deal as the flower ages. The 
marking is distinct stripes of rosy purple. — Midland Florist, 

Destuuction of the Thrip. — T his insect having caused great 
trouble and some loss, I can understand the anxiety many of your readers 
evince as to the best means of destroying it, and therefore 1 send you our 
experience on the subject. As it made its appearance on a large 
collection of Indian Azaleas, which it almost destroyed, we tried 
repeated smoking with tobacco without any success ; but we afterwards 
found that dipping them over head in very strong tobacco-water, and 
then placing tiiein in the sun, repeating the operation after a few days, 
killed every insect ; but this can only be done whei» the plants are 
small. Having mentioned the subject to Mr. Henderson, of Brechin, 
and told him that I had seen a large and very valuable collection of 
Dahlias destroyed, he said that he could give me a receipt which 
would kill this or almost any other insect that attacked plants. It was 
as follows; to IJ gallon of soft water, add ^ lb. of black soft soap and 
I pint of turpentine ; this he assured me was the remedy he employed, 
and that it was in no respect injurious to any plant to which lie had 
applied it. — J. iif. Pearson yChilwell Nursa ies ( Gardeners^ Chronicle), 




IN THE ELOWEB OAKBEK. 

■jLANTING and transplanting* trees and slirnhs, 

^ JL forming and altering walks, laying down turf, alid 

all kinds of alterations and improvements, wliere snch is desirable, viil 
now engross considerable attention. Proceed with all de«}>atcli In 
plant shrubs, herbaceous plants, &c, to enable each to become ( <fa- 
blislied or settled before another spring. Amongst otluT out-doni- 
occupations this month, are partially or otherwise pruning a variety nf 
things, supporting and protecting them at the same time, as may be 
deemed necessary. In the protection of tender things, the principles 
demanding attention are few and simple, and within the r(‘ach of every 
one, at least as far as sucli can be carried witliout the aitl of houses and 
artificial heat. A comparative degree of dryness is the first great 
essential, whether in the atmosphere or the soil. In a fi*arne or pit, this 
amount of drvness cannot be cruaranleed witliout motion in the air; 


and this, of course, in the absence of fire-heat must he accomplished by 
a very* free ventilation at every fitting opportunity, remembering that a 
small amount of frost is, in genenil, less prejudicial than an arrnniN- 
lation of (J (imp, which will rajndly tend to a kind of mortification in the 
S3^stem of the plant. The same atmospheric conditions are to be 
obtained out of doors, as far as attention can secure tliein ; thus, half- 


hardy plants against trellises or detached, if eovercnl with a mat and 
stuffed closely with hay inside, will be in danger of perishing of what 
we may for the present term suffocation : the same specimen w ill always 
run through a long w inter better with the mat alone, more especially if* 
the collar is well protected by some dry and porous material, and, 
above all, the root well top-dressed with sawdust or ashes, or perhaps 
the two blended. As to comparative dryness of the soil, that must be 
accomplished principally by the most perfect drainage ; this is indec'd 
the great desideratum with ])lants of tender liabits ; indeed, without it, 
other appliances are seldom satisfactory. Mounds of new sawdust, or 
diy' leaves, raised around the stem, witli a considerable body over the 
soil as far as the root ranges, will be fom.d of immense benefit, as 


retaining the ground-heat, which we believe asc^ends in a progressive 
way up the stem, to alleviate the effects of very severe weather. 
Standard and dwarf Roses of tender cliaracter will soon n(*erl pro- 
feclioii. Finish directly the planting of all bulbs and Ranunculus, 
&c., that, are intended to be put in before winter; a little sand round 
each will assist in preserving them from wet. Also plant out in a 
sheltered situation Brompton or Queen Stocks, so tliey may be pro- 
tected in winter, and reserved for planting out in spring. Plants may 
be bought very cheap if a stock has nut been provided. Tubers of' 
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Salvia patens, &c., should he kept dry. Plants of spring flowers, as 
Hepaticas, Primroses, Polyanthuses, Auriculas, Wallflowers, &c., 
should now be planted near the dwelling-house. 

Florists’ Flowers. — Auriculas and Polyanthuses still require 
well looking after. The top soil must be frequently moved, and if 
tliere be any appearance of bad drainage, the soil must be carefully 
turned out, and more broken pot added. A free circulation of aiV 
amongst the pots be given by raising the frame a few inches from the 
ground. Tulips sliould be planted as the first opportunities ofier. 
The readiest and most regular way is to plant them on the surface of 
tlie bed unfilled to within tour inches of the destined surface. Seven 
strings are then stretcljed lengthways at equal distances, and secured 
by nails at each end of the bed; when the bulbs are planted a short 
line crosses these, and a bulb is placed at each section ; the small line 
is then removed the requisite distance, and another row put in. When 
the bed is planted, the strings are removed, and four inches of soil 
placed over the roots very carefully, so tliat none are displaced. 
Jlyarinihs should, if not already done, be potted or ‘j^lassed immediately. 
For blooming in glasses, use rain or river-water, adding to each pint a 
tea-spoonful of Cole’s chemical preparation in powder, wdiich uili be 
found greatly to increase their luxuriance ; fill up the glasses with this 
liquid until it will just touch the bottom of the bulb; place tliem in 
total darkness, and change the solution about once a fortnight; in 
doing this, hold the bulb in its place, and pour out the contents, filling 
up again as before. In a few weeks, the roots having advanced con- 
siderably, tliey may be removed to a window or other light situation. 
I^ansiis straggling shoots may now be cut closely, leaving a joint 
above tlie ground, and lioops should be placed over the choicest beds, 
that protection may be given in the event of sudden frost. Carnations 
w ill re(juire all the air and exposure possible in damp w eather, avoiding 
continuous wet; should any plants appear mildew'ed, sprinkle a little 
sulphur over. Pinks — the beds must be kept free from weeds, and the 
surface clean, occasionally stirring between the nnvs of plants. 
JJahlias should be taken up, advantage being taken of fine days ; 
secure the labels Ifirmly. Chrysanthemums should be placed w here 
tliey^ can be freely ventilated, as they ought not to be kept close or 
warm, or they would soon become drawn and be attacked by insects. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, COLD EEAME, A.c. 

The proverbial dulness and dampness of the external atmos])here 
generally jirevailing during this month is sufficient to induce more than 
the ordinary auioiint of care and attention. Plants of a succulent 
nature are liable to suffer as much from damp as from frost. Venti- 
lation on all favourable opportunities is therefore highly necessary, 
closing the sashes early in the afternoon when a clear sky indicates 
frost ; this precaution w ill often prevent the necessity of making fires 
in these houses. Give water sparingly, especially to plants which are 
impatient of wetf such as Calceolarias. Pelargoniums, and what are 
called Scarlet Geraniums, sucli as have been in beds and newly potted, 
should be kept nearly dry till they strike root afresh. For want of 
this care vast numbers are destroyed. 
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- IK TH3B rOBOmO PIT OB STOTE. 

All hanly nmt Iuilf>han1y plaiita Imuight in for furcinp: ha 

a at lirst of from 50 to 60 , to bf* incrousod up to 75^ wh 

morv ativaiu’til ; Imt as many plants will not bear such heat, and otln 
will not do much gtxxl uithout a hip:h temperature, tliere should be t 
»iisiinct pits, or divisions at least* for this purju»se. The dotible Kom 
Narcissus is the first of the forctni bulbs, and where they have be 
}H)tt(nl early in August they will now stand 60- of heat, and will be 
dower by the end of this mouth. Cyclamens that have made 
roots will stand forcins; for a short time, and will soon throw up tin 
blooms; but, like bulbs of all sorts, they are injured by foreiiij^ hrfh 
their root^ are made. 

Introduce Roses, Lilac.«, Vi<»lets, Lilies of the Valley, and oth 
plants, to bring them early into bloom. Chinese Primroses sown la 
spring should Oe encouraged, that they may blossom about Cbristmji 
These are extremely subject to suffer from damp ; they ought, cons 
queiilly, to occupy a dry and airy situation during winter. 


ON AMARYLLIS, &c. 

Mr. II. Groom, florist, Clapham Rise, near London, ha.s a larf 
stock of this beautiful family, not only of the known sorts, but also 
large number of recently-imported bulbs from Rio Janeiro, which, i 
doubt, contains many new and fine kinds. They are without name 
and are consequently a speculative lot ; but, as he offers them vtu 
cheap, there cannot be any risk in the purchase. From the fe 
splendid flowers we saw, we believe tliey will prove much above tli 
value he sets on them. Tliey are very fine bulbs, and, with ordinal 
care, will flow er well next spring. lie has also a large stock of seec 
lings, from which be expects some novehies in the way of hybrid 
For any person with room and convenience tliese would be worth pin 
chasing, if be is disposed to part w illi them before they flower. 11 
has also an immense stock of all the varieties of Lilium lancifoliun 
and a beautiful race of seedlings from all the varieties, many of tliei 
W'ith larger and darker flowers than L. lancifolium rubruin, and other! 
again, nearly white, with the beautiful carmine spot. When we visite 
his establishment, he was preparing, with much care, his vast bed fo 
his unrivalled collection of Tulips. Of these, as w ell as Ranmiculnsei 
Anemonies, &c., he abounds. From present arrangements, w'e perceiv 
he is extensively preparing for an All Nations* Kxliibitioiiin 1851. 


FUCHSIA SPECTABILIS AND OTHER SORTS. 

IJY D. KIDD, GARDKNEB, CARNSTONE 1»ARK, HIHIEFORD. 

Few, if any, have succeeded satisfactorily with respect to the manage 
ment of this fine Fuchsia. Some of our best plaiit-nien conqdain tha 
they cannot grow it. Messrs. Veitch have never brought it to any 
thing like perfection. Many might therefore be led to believe that i 
is uncultivable ; but I have found the reverse to be the fact. 
plant measures six feet six inches in height, nine feet three inches in cir 
cumference, and has been in flower, more or less, since the middle of June 






EDWARDS’S MRS. HANSARD DAHLIA. 


I N our October Number we gave a descriptive list of all the best new 
Seedling Dahlias which had come under our notice at tlie London 
and other exliibitions during the past season. Amongst them we gave 
prominence to the variety we here figure as standing, in our o})inioii, 
pre-eminently above all the others, and at the various exhibitions it 
attracted tlie admiration of all who saw the lovely flowers. 

It was raised by John Edwards, Ksq., of Wace Cottage, Holloway, 
from whom it has been obtained by the Metropolitan Union, who pur- 
pose sending it out the next season. It ought to form one of every 
collection, and of every stand of Fancy Dahlias the next year. 

Mr. Edwards having raised the variety, we solicited the favour of 
his giving any particulars relative to its origin, properties, &c., and the 
following remarks have been obligingly sent us : — 

“ There can be little doubt that the past season was one of the longest 
and most successful in the memory of the ‘ oldest inhabitant,’ com- 
mencing as it did in earnest about the middle of August, nor was the 
warfare closed until we were far advanced in October, a period of full 
two months. The flowers have been of fair average quality, with per- 
haps a larger call on them for exhibitions than previously customary. 
It must be fairly admitted that the greatest unanimity and kindness 
amongst exhibitors has been manifest, nor has there been the least 
monopoly j the forward to-day have met with defeat on the moirou, 
but bearing the same with true florist s philosophy. 

‘‘While the number of amateur exhibitors has been largely on the 
increase, I am at a loss to account for the apparent falling-ofl' amongst 
the dealers. Tliat as many amateurs follow Dahlia growing as ever 
was very evident at the last South London ShoiCj at which splendid 
meeting my only regret was that of the Dahlia Prize Improvement 
Fund being neglected ; at least one-half less prizes were awarded than 
Voi„ xvm. No. 48.-A.5. 2 B 
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might otherwise have been the case, and with justice too, for such a 
rnonstre meeting was indeed a glorious sight, I hope that for 1851 a 
general and ample fund may be formed, and that once again we may at 
least rally round our well-tried Royal South London Floricultural 
Society. 

Of novelties there have been quite an average number shown, and 
in^sufiicient profusion for persons desirous of purchasing for next sea- 
son’s growth being enabled to form an opinion of the merits of the 
flowers tlien exhibited. For myself, I add, ‘ give me the opinion of 
some successful groivers and showers of whose integrity, judgment, and 
taste we have had ample evidence by the style of their productions 
tliis, I say, is the only private opinion wortli recording. 

“ I shall be but little surprised if, after such a protracted season, in 
1852 a larger number of seedlings will be exhibited than usual ; from 
all accounts the stock of seed likely to be harvested will be immense. 
At this writing (October 25th) my plants are in as vigorous a state of 
bloom and growth as at any time during the season, and with fine noble 
seed-pods ‘ thick as blackberries.’ 

“ Being favoured with an intimation tliat niy Seedling Fancy Dahlia 
‘ Mrs. Hansard’ was to form the illustration for the December Cabinet, 
the following remarks on its ^hirth^ 'parentage^ and education^ may 
not prove unacceptable. In 1848 I saved one pod of seed from Yellow 
Standard (Keynes); the produce in 1849 was eleven plants, and if 
variety really be charming I succeeded most certainly. The eleven 
plants all bloomed the same season ; one was a semi-double white self; 
a second was a fancy pale j^ellow ti})ped white, with petals too long ; a 
third was a purple flower, in every way similar to Samuel Girling 
(Girling’s), which chanced to be growing very near, and proved so by 
comparison, and shared the same end, viz., was destroyed. There were 
also two yellow seifs, but of less merit than their parent ; then a yellow 
with mottled red edges ; and, with the variety now figuied, completed 
the batch, and the latter was the only one saved. It is the property of 
the Metropolitan Union, and christened ‘ Mrs. Hansard ’ in compliment 
to the head of that firm. That its constancy has been tolerably well 
tested the following will demonstrate — two hundred blooms have been 
shown here, there, and everywhere ; and moreover, on several occa- 
sions, from the seven plants I grew at Holloway, from twenty to thirty 
superb blooms might have been cut at the same time. It is of robust 
Jiabit, and will bear ‘ well growing ’ admirably ; the large blooms being 
quite free from coarseness, and the smaller fit for the choicest six. 
J'erhaps one bloom produced at the Ilighgate Show was par excvUcuce 
the bloom of Ute year, and I must confess to iuive felt a little proud to 
hear it pronounced the best bloom of the exhibition. I never saw a 
])etal that was not fairly and distinctly tipped. Tlie yellow is rich, 
})right, and dense, and the white i)ure, with but a trifle of protection.” 

First-class certificates were awarded at — Gremorne Gardens, Stoke 
Newington, Halstead, South London, Leamington, Shacklewell, Nor- 
wich, and Ilighgate, Grecian Saloon, and Slough. 

Also Extra Prizes at Gremorne, Leamington, South London, 
Shacklewell, Norwich, and Ilighgate. 
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RHODODENDRON JASMINIFLORUM~-.The Jessamine- 
flowered. 

This singular, neat, and very handsome-flowering Rhododendron, was 
discovered upon Mount Ophir, in Malacca, at an elevation of five thou- 
sand feet, by Mr. Thomas Lobb, collector to Messrs. Veitch of Exeter, 
in whose establishment it bloomed the past summer. A plant was ex- 
hibited in bloom at the Chiswick Gardens last May, and was universally 
admired. It is a neat shrub, the plant shown being near two feet high, 
the heads of the flowers terminal. Each having numerous blossoms. 
It flowers very freely. Like all the tribe, it deserves to be grown 
wherever practicable. 

Hitherto, we are told, it has been grown in the greenhouse, but we 
think, from its apparent habit, that it will grow in the open air in warm 
situations. It continues to bloom much later than our usual Rhodo- 
dendron season, Messrs. Yeitch having plants in bloom in October. 

By cross impregnation of this species with others of our finest kinds, 
no doubt we shall soon have a singularly distinct section of beautiful, 
hardy Rhododendrons, which will form a valuable acquisition to our 
gardens. 

We visited the exhibition of American plants in the garden of the 
Royal Botanic Societj", Regent’s Park, held the past season, and the 
following superb kinds of Rhododendrons were selected as best. All 
are well deserving a place in every shrubbery. They were in the col- 
lections of the respective nurserymen whose names are given: — 

Mr. John Wateiieii, of Bagshot. 

7?. Bamnitcriy very large, the flowers behig four inches across, dis- 
tinct. 

R. JJelicatissimum^ white, tipped with lilac, first-rate. 

R, Ecerestianum^ delicate pink, or French white ; the flowers fringed, 
and very abundant. 

R. Gloriosum, pale lilac, very large. 

R, Hyacinthifloriim^ rosy-lilac, or purple, double, and very distinct. 

R. Leopardii^ very distinct and late, large and good, purple, with 
brown spots. 

R, Lyoneme^ pink, very pretty. 

R. Maeranihum^ bright rose, shaded to the edge. 

R, Maculosum^ white, tipped with pale lilac, greenish blotch. 

R, Nivaticurnj the best of the whites as to colour, but deficient in 
form, free. 

R, Princeps^ pinkish-lilac. 

7?. Roseurn elegans^ very profuse. 

R, Vestitiirn coccineimi^ rosy -scarlet, nicely marked. 

Mr. ITosea Waterer, Knap- hill. 

R. Atrosanguineiim, crimson, fine form, late, and very good. 

i?, Augustus^ purple, distinctly marked with green, fine form, and 
truss. 

i?. Calestinum. a blueish-lilac self-coloured variety, of good form. 

2 B 2 
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R, Constantine^ purple, distinctly marked. 

R, Fastuosum flore jileno^ pale lilac. 

R. Guido y transparent rose, fine form. 

R. Jackmanii^ rosy-puce, very dark spots. 

R» Murillo, very dark purple, fine form. 

R. Poussm, dark reddish-purple. 

7?, Purpureum grandifiorum, very distinct. 

R, Rembrandt, deep transparent rose, shaded to the edge, very 
superior. 

R. Vandyke, a lively self-coloured rose, 

IMessrs. Standisii and Noble, Bagsliot. 

R, Album elegans, white, with green spots, good form. 

R. Blandyanum, deep rose, nearly scarlet, tolerable form. 

R. Candidum, fine white, faintly tipped with lilac. 

R. Catawbiense flore plena, a double light purple variety. 

R, Elegans, rose colour, distinct, and very dwarf. 

R, Erectufn, deep rose, good. 

R. Maid of Athens, delicate pink, nice form, 

R. Miss Agnes Loudon, rose, tipped with salmon, tolerable form. 
R. Mrs. Loudon, pinkish salmon, nicely spotted, deficient in form, 
but conspicuous. 

R. Pictum, white, with a dark spot, pretty. 

R. Pulchellum, dark purple, tipped. 

R. Sabrina, pale pink, delicately marked on the throat. 

Mr. Baker, Bagshot. 

7?, Eelicatnm, fine white, with deep spots, very free. 

R. Grandifiorum maculatum, rose pink, fine spots, large. 

R. Ignescens, deep rose pink, nearly scarlet. 

R. Mammoth, rosy-lilac, good form. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Ac'Antiiolimon glumaceum (Syn., Static(‘ Ararat!). — A dwarf 
perennial herbaceous plant, a native of Armenia. It has been in the 
gardens about London the last five years, and classed with the Alpines ; 
perfectly hardy. I'Jie foliage is .somewhat like the common Thrift. 
The flowers are produced in spikes of about two inches long, each 
blossom nearly half an inch across, a rich rose colour. It is a very 
pretty ornamental plant when grown in masses, or in edging for a 
border; also on a rock work. (Figured in Mag. of Botany ) 

Allium acuminatum. — Tliis handsome-flowering Onion was sent 
from California by Mr. llartweg to the Horticultural Society, and last 
spring it bloomed in the greenhouse in the Chiswick garden. The 
flower-stem rises about a foot high, and the flowers are produced in 
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loose umbels, having from ten to twenty blossoms in each. A single 
blossom is about three-quarters of an inch across, each petal being 
white and tipped with rosy^crimson. (Figured in Paxton^ s Flower 
Garden.) 

Almeidea RUBRA. Red-flowered. — A branching shrub from 
Brazil, belonging to the Pentandria class of flowers. It grows a yard high. 
The leaves are about the size of those of a Peach-tree. The flowers 
are borne in terminal panicles. Each blossom, five-petalled, is about 
an inch across, of a rosy-red colour. A pretty stove plant. It blooms 
in autumn, in tlie Royal Gardens of Kew. (Figured in Pot. Maa.y 
4548.) 

Astrapcea viscosa. — A noble plant, or tree, which was received at 
the Kew Gardens in 1823 from Madagascar. It is now in the collec- 
tion in the great stove, and is twenty feet higli. The flowers are pro- 
duced in snowball-like heads, white with a rich crimson eye. Each 
blossom is about an inch across. (Figured in Pot. Mag.^ 4344.) 

Begonia Ingramii. — A considerable number of Hybridized Seed- 
lings has been raised at the Royal Gardens, Frogmore, near Windsor. 
This beautiful delicate variety is a seedling from B. fuchsioides im- 
pregnated with B. nitida. The flowers are borne in large branching 
drooping panicles, of a delicate light rose colour. Each blossom an 
inch across. Mr. Ingram, jun., has raised several others, quite distinct 
in character, but equally handsome. The entire tribe of Begonias have 
delicately handsome flowers, charming for bouejuets in winter and early 
spring. There ought to be one in every stove or warm greenhouse. 
Tlie present variety is figured in Mag. of Potany. 

Carnations. — Emperor (Scarlet Bizarre), raised by J. L. Puxley, 
Plsq , Tenby, Wales. A large well-marked flower, of excellent colours. 
J^nny Lind (Puxley’s), Crimson Bizarre. A very true marked flower, 
of first-rate excellence, and medium size. Duke of Devonshire (Bar- 
ringer’s), Scarlet Flake. A very true marked flower, the scarlet rich, 
and the ground pure. Medium size. A fine variety. (Figured in 
Mag. of Potany.) 

CoLOCHORTUS PALLIDU8. — A native of Mexico, cultivated in the 
Belgian nurseries. It is a dwarf, grassy-leaved plant. The flowers 
are borne in loose umbels, of a dull brown colour, with a dark spot at 
the base of each petal. Each flower is an inch and a half across. 

CORDYLINE SiEBOLDii, VAR. MACULATA (Syn. Dracaena Sieboldii) 
— Dr. Siebold introduced this handsome plant from Java to M. L. Van 
Houtte’s establishment, where it has recently bloomed. It is a shrubby 
plant, growing three or more feet high. The leaves are thick, large, 
a deep green, prettily dappled with a lighter colour. The flowers are 
produced in a terminal panicle, of a yellowish- white. 

Cyanotus vittata (Syn., Tradescantis zebrina). — A herbaceous 
trailing plant. It flourishes either in the stove, greenhouse, or by the 
side of a sitting-room window. It grows rapidly : the stems are purple ; 
the leaves at the under side are purple, and the ujiper side deep green 
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with two silver-coloured stripes lengthways on each. The flowers are 
purple, neat and pretty. The striped foliage, with its various colours, 
has a very pretty appearance. It is a nice plant for hanging down 
inside a window. 

Cypripedium guttatum. — This pretty flowering species is figured 
in Van lloutte’s Flore, The flowers are of a yellowish- white ground, 
marked and blotched with crimson and red. Very beautiful. Culti- 
vated by M. L. Van Iloutte. 

Delphinium magnificum. — The flowers are double, very large, and 
of the richest azure blue. Ought to be in every flower-garden. 
ponicum, — The flowers are single, very large, with a white Bee centre. 
A robust grower, and very handsome; should he in every garden. 
JD. grandifiora major, — The spike of double rich blue flowers w ill rise 
six feet high ; a noble variety. D, putnila elegans. — The flowers are 
double, deep purple, the spike only about a foot high. A very pretty 
variety. 

Dendrobium transparens. — A native of Nepal. Becently Messrs. 
Veitch received it from their collector, w ho discovered it at Myrong 
(or Wood), on the G arrow Hills, at an elevation of 5300 feet. The 
flowers are very transparent, of a pale pink stained w ith crimson. Sepals 
are narrow ; petals broader ; labellum broadest. Each blossom is about 
three inches across. A very neat Orchideous plant. (Figured in Pax- 
ton^s Flower Garden,) 

Eciiites Franciscea, VAR. SuLpnuREis. — A native of Brazil. It 
is a stove creeping plant, but grows freely when trained to a wire trellis, 
or against a pillar, back wall, &c. The flowers are produced in a large 
racemous head. Each blossom is an inch and a half across, of a pale 
sulphur with a rose-coloured centre. (Figured in JBot, Mag, 4547.) 

Franciscea eximia. — A native of Brazil, growing in shady forests. 
It was obtained from thence by M. de Jonghe of Brussels, in 1847. 
It is a somewhat erect-growing shrub, very much the habit of F. lati- 
folia. The flowers are produced in cymous heads, of two to four in 
each. A separate blossom is about three inches across, of a deep violet 
colour. It blooms very freely, a plant tw^o and a-half feet high bearing 
tw'o hundred flowers in a season. The Francisceas are fine plants for 
winter and early spring blooming. They flourish in a compost of equal 
parts of turfy loam, fibry peat, and leaf mould, w ith a free drainage. 
Some of them have flowers deliciously fragrant. They deserve to be 
grown wdierever practicable. (P'igurcd in Mag, of Botany,) 

Franciscea latifolia. — This is an excellent plant for winter 
bloom, in fact it will bloom all the year. The shrub grows freely, 
beautiful green foliage, flowers two and a-half inches across ; w hen first 
open they are of pretty light blue, and change to white. The blossoms 
thus contrasted have a very pretty effect. It ought to be grown in 
every warm greenhouse, stove, or sitting room. 

Freziera theoides. Tea-leaved. — A small tree, -or shrub, a 
native of Jamaica. In the stoves of this country it grows about a yard 
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high. Mr. Wilson, Curator of the Botanic Garden, Jamaica, sent a 
plant to the Royal Gardens of Kew, where it has recently bloomed. 
The flowers are produced at the axils of the leaves, drooping. Each 
blossom is an inch and a-half across, of a creamy-white. It is a very 
neat plant, much like tlie well-known Ardisia crenulata. (Figured in 
J3ot. Ma(j,y 4546.) 

Gladiolus Natalensis, vae. Willmoreanus. — A handsome 
hybrid raised by Mr. Cole, gardener to J. Willinore, Esq., of Oldford, 
near Birmingham. It was raised between G. gandavensis and G. flori- 
bundus. The flowers are of a creamy-white, the three upper divisions 
of each blossom is streaked with delicate rosy-purple. They are large, 
and borne in a long spike. Mr. Cole has been successful in raising 
some otlier beautiful distinct varieties ; two of them, very superb, are 
named Oldfordiensis, and Rosea-purpureus. 

Gloxinias. — Five new handsome varieties are figured in Van 
IIou tie’s Flore, 1. Dr. Bindley, white ground, tube tinged with rose 
and blue ; very pretty. 2. Reine des Beiges, white ground, with the 
tube tinged witli rose ; very neat. 3. Madame Aglae Adanson, a 
pretty pale-flesh or pink ground, with a dark crimson rim inside the 
throat. 4. M. G. Hodgeveen, ground colour blue with a white rim 
around tlie edge of the flower, and a white bar along the Jow'er part of 
the tube ; very distinct and pretty. 5. Princessc de Lamballe, a bril- 
liant red with a white bar along the low^er part of the inside of the tube ; 
very splendid. They are fine additions to this charming family. 

Hoya campanulata. Bell-flowered. — A native of Java, wdiere 
it grows in copses in the mountainous districts. It is a twining shrub, 
producing its flowxrs in a large capitate drooping umbel. Each blossom 
is about an inch across, fleshy, buff-coloured, slightly bell-shaped. It 
is a very interesting species, and contrasts very prettily with the several 
other species which we now possess. Messrs. Veitch imported it. 
(Figured in the Fot, Mag,^ 4545.) 

Lapageria rosea.— Recently we figured this beautiful flowering 
plant. It has bloomed in several collections in this country during the 
past season, and proves a highly interesting and valuable acquisition. 

Nympiiaia micrantha. — The Earl of Derby obtained this very 
pretty Water Lily from the river Gambia. The flowers are wliite, 
not so large as our common Water Lily. It requires to be grown in a 
warm stove. 

Pimelea macrocephala. Large-headed. — This noble species 
was imported from the Swan River colony by Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, 
and Co., of Exeter. It is a neat growing shrub, from two to three feet 
high. The leaves are glabrous, and glaucus, large. The flowers are 
of '^ i pale rose colour, in heads which are two inches and a-half across. 
The plant blooms very freely, and deserves to be in every greenhouse. 
Like all the Pimeleas, it flourishes in turfy peat soil mixed with a little 
good loam, well drained. (Figured in Fot. Mag, 4543.) 

Rogiera amcena (Syn., Rondeletia thyrsoidea).— A native of Gua- 
temala. Its general appearance is like a Laurustinus, the flowers, too, 
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in such-sized corymbous heads, but being bright rose-coloured, 
with a yellow throat. Each blossom is about half an inch across. It 
requires to be grown in the stove, and deserves to be in every one. 
Mr. Van Iloiitte possesses this and three other new species, viz., R. 
elegans, Menechnia, and Roezlii. Each is liandsome, and all are valu- 
able acquisitions, their large heads of pretty red, rose, or pink flowers, 
contrasting handsomely with the Rondeletias we possess. 

Rosa Pimpkenelle mapbre d’Exgjieix. — A handsome Rose, 
which is figured in M. Van Houttc’s Flore^ which was raised by the 
late M. Louis Parmentier. It is of the same class as tlie Persian 
Yellow Ilarrisoiiii, &c. The flowers are semi-double, a pretty cream 
colour marbled with lively red. A very handsome variety. 

Tacsonia maxicata. — This is a magnificent flowering climber, a 
native of Peru, where Mr. Ilartweg states it grows in hedges near the 
city of Loxa. There it forms a rambling climber ; the leaves are grey, 
three lobed. The plant was introduced into this country by tlie Horti- 
cultural Society. A plant of it grown in the conservatory of A. F. 
Slade, Esq., of Chiselhurst, in Kent, where it has bloomed beautifully. 
Mr. Ansell, the gardener, states, that if it has plenty of room it soon 
becomes loaded with flowers. Tlie blossonis are of tlie richest scarlet 
colour ; each being nearly four inches across. It is one of the 
finest greenhouse creepers, unrivalled for a brilliant display when in 
profuse bloom. (Figured in Paxtoits Flower Garden.) 

Tacsonia pinnatistipula. — A dozen years ago we had the privi- 
lege of visiting the beautiful garden of Mrs. Marryatt, of Wimbledon, 
near London, and in the large, high conservatory, a plant of this Tac- 
sonia was flourishing in an extraordinary manner. It was trained near 
to the glass roof, and so as to extend entirely over the whole house. 
The younger branches and shoots were allowed to hang down, and they 
bore a profusion of lovely rose-coloured Passion- like flowers. There 
are persons who have stated they have found difficulties in cultivating 
it successfully. Allow it, as at the above-named place, to have plenty 
of root room, and space to spread its head in, and it will flourish and 
bloom to admiration. It is well deserving cultivation. Equally, or 
more so, is T. princeps, and T. grandis, very showy, and less vigorous 
in growth. Mr. Benton has found out that the T. piunatistipula being 
grafted upon a P. mollissima, it induces it to bloom freely. The plant 
at Wimbledon was allowed to grow at its natural length, appeared not 
to be pruned at all, but had a summer disbudding of its young shoots. 
This Me think is peculiar in its success. 


THE GLADIOLUS. 

In our Notes on New or Rare Plants we have remarked upon some 
beautiful hybrids raised by Mr. Cole, at Oldford, near Birmingham. 
He has given in the Magazine of Fotany lengthened particulars on 
bridizing and the culture of the Gladioli. Tlie following is an extract, 
which we insert, hoping it will tend to promote the culture of these 
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handsome plants, and encourage attempts in raising still more improved 
varieties. 

*• What a magnificent appearance is presented by a group of Gla- 
diolus gandavensis, occupying the back ground of an American bed, a 
clump on the lawn, or a place in the shrubbery border, during the 
months of September and Octobej — a season when fiowers are much 
wanted. Gladiolus oppositifiorus is also equally beautiful in its way, 
producing a spike of white blossoms eighteen inches long, and also 
blooming in autumn, when such an object has a very commanding 
appearance. The Gladioli have an extra claim on our attention, from 
being perfectly hardy ; I allude now to the natalensis section, com- 
prising the two above named, and a few other varieties equally beautiful, 
such as vernalis, spicatus, polystachius, pyramidalis, and ramosus, the 
last-named being very desirable from its dwarf habit. The new varie- 
ties above alluded to are hybrids of the same class, raised here, and 
are crosses between G. gandavensis and floribundus, seeds having been 
saved from each, and mutually crossed. It may be well to remark the 
advantage which would result, if all who interest themselves in hybrid- 
izing, particularly when they are working on the first or second crosses 
— wliich, generally speaking, produce seedlings with but little variation 
in colour or markings, the difference being generally in the size of 
bloom and intensity of colour— would note the same, and report thereon ; 
for such information laid before the public would greatly advance the 
objects of the hybridist, much time being frequently lost in travelling 
over ground already explored. 

These few remarks on what is particularly wanted in this interesting 
tribe, recall to mind an opinion of the late lamented Dean of Man- 
chester, who held tliat the cardinalis section would not cross with the 
natalensis section ; hence his idea of subdividing them. I freely grant 
the difficulty, but am far from thinking it impossible to efiV’Ct such a 
cross ; which, if it could be obtained, would be productive of all that 
could be desired, by giving us a class of intermediate fiowers that would 
bloom later than the cardinalis family, and earlier than the gandavensis 
varieties. Another grand object would also be achieved, by imparting 
a hardier constitution to the cardinalis section, by this means destroying 
the tendency to early growth, which is a point of great importance ; 
the fact of their moving for growth so early as November rendering 
them particularly liable to suffer injury if they are planted out at that 
season ; and hence the absolute necessity, if this tendency is to be over- 
ruled, of obtaining crosses with some of the hardy kinds. The intro- 
duction of the colour and markings of the cardinalis varieties w'ould 
also be a grand point ; imagine the colour and marking of (rladiolus 
Prince Albert, or formosissimus, in a raceme of erect flowers, like those 
of gandavensis or floribundus! What could be a more splendid object ! 

“ I admit there are many obstacles to prevent the accomplishment 
of this much- to-be-desired feature, still I think it is to be done, and 
would suggest that the difference of constitution should be taken into 
consideration. The flic t of their coming from opposite parts of the 
Cape ; and, again, elevation may have something to do with their free- 
dom of seeding. Their general character is decicledly favourable, there 
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being no distinctive difference between them to constitute what is gene- 
rally accepted as an obstacle to the production of crosses ; consequently 
it must be attributable to some peculiarity we are not acquainted witli. 
Therefore I argue the necessity of looking to the liabitat and locality 
of each plant and the probable influence it would have on them. I^tly, 
I would suggest the experiment — which, by the by, woultl be ratlier 
tedious — of taking, say three varieties of each kind — the more distinct 
the varieties, and the nearer the alliance, the better — and seeding them 
together, crossing the offspring of the six varieties with each other. 
Thus a series of years would be occupied before the feature would be 
obtained, but I think that the most feasible way of stdting about to 
obtain it; and I believe it would be brought about by gradually im- 
parting the constitution of the o})posite parent to each other’s off- 
spring. 

“ The cultivation of this tribe is very simple. They require a good 
friable loam, with an admixture of leaf mould, placing a layer of cow 
manure at the bottom of the bed. The natalensis varieties should be 
planted in March, about four inches deep, and nine inches apart in and 
between the rows. The early flowering kinds are best protected in pots 
in a cold frame during the winter months, and planted out in the s])ring ; 
for their growing so early as November renders them liable to suffer 
injury from the severity of the winter if they are planted out at that 
season ; hence it is advisable to pot them in the autumn, and store them 
in a cold frame, merely protecting them from frost. 

‘‘ I would strongly recommend grouping tliese plants, and in doing 
this, w'ould recommend the late flowering kinds to be planted in the 
following way ; — Gandavensis splendens in the centre ; a row of flori- 
bundus around it ; followed by the orange variety of gandavensis poly- 
stachius, and Colvillii superba; filling up the margin, two or three 
rows deep, with ramosus, this being the most dwarf variety of this di- 
vision of tiie family. This arrangement would be productive of contrast 
of colour, and they would be graduated in height. The early flowering 
kinds would have a beautiful effect planted in the following way : — 
Insignis central ; La Princess around ii ; followed by formosissimusy 
princeps, and Rex rubrorum ; completing the bed, two or three rows 
deep, with Virgin Queen. The bloom of Gladioli here this season has 
been truly grand ; and I am sure that if they were to be planted in 
masses, instead of being isolated, as is too frequently the case, thsjT 
would be much more liiglily esteemed. The fact of their being expen* 
sive may prevent many persons from growing them ; but this, I dotrili 
not, will be soon overruled when they are brought into general favoiifw 
“ In raising seedlings in an ordinary w'ay, I should recommend sowing 
the seed early in the spring, in a cold frame, say about JMarch, pro- 
tecting the frame from frost and keeping it ^hut up for a fortnight or 
three weeks; in the meantime withhold water, there being sufficient 
humidity in the soil at that season to advance the early stages of the 
development of the seed ; this caution is of imporbujce at this critical 
peri(^, after which, however, water may be given as circumstances may 
require. The frame must be kept close, giving air by degrees as the 
season advances, and stimulating them with heat as much as possible, 
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consistent with the natural habits of the plant, in order to make the 
bulbs as large as possible the first season ; tliis will be the means of in- 
ducing them to bloom in two years from the seed, which is a deside- 
ratum. If they are planted the second season in a frame, and slightly 
excited in the spring, the frame being afterwards taken away, and the 
little wants of the plants— as water, &c. — attended to, many of them 
will unfold their beauties in the course of the autumn.” 

One of the most interesting enjoyments in floriculture is experienced 
in raising improved varieties of flowers. No doubt Mr. Cole feels 
amply rewarded for the attention he gave to it. During last summer 
Mr. Plant, of Cheadle, brought us about a dozen large spikes of the 
most beautiful Gladioli we ever saw. They were hybrids he had raised, 
and although he has been experimenting with this class of flowers for 
many years, he feels ample satisfaction with his progeny. We trust 
many of our readers will still more eagerly pursue this delightful recrea- 
tion. 


ON INCREASING THE CAMELLIA. 


BY MR. WILLIAM HAYNES, I'LOWEK GARDENER. 

This is an universally admired tribe of plants, and I think either large 
or small ones ought to be in every greenhouse, conservatory, or sitting 
room. One great acquisition is, that having obtained a favourite it is 
readily increased, and may be managed by the amateur quite as readily 
as by the nurseryman. The methods are by inarching, grafting, or 
budding. As the precise mode of operation is not generally known, I 
give the particulars of the course I have adopted most successfully with 
each of the above methods. 


As to the proper season for grafting or inarching Camellias, the 
spring is the best, and just at that time when the plants have done 
flowering and are beginning to grow. Tliis state of vegetation does 
not always take place at precisely the same time, as some cultivators 
force their Camellias into bloom very early ; such, therefore, should be 
operated upon not by the exact period of the year, but by the state of 
the plants. Some will be fit for this process in January, February, 
March, and April ; those, however, which are operated on in March 
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and April will have the better chance to succeed, although those which 
are operated on in February answer pretty well. 

Grafting. — Side-grafting (os before mentioned) resembles whip or 
tongue-grafiing, but differs in being jierformdd on the side of tlie stock 
without being headed down. Having fixed on those branches where 
shoots are wanted to furnish the head or any part of the plant, then 
slope off the bark and a little of the wood, and cut the lower ends of the 
scions to fit the part as near as possible ; then pin them to the branch, ‘and 
secure them with bass, and clay them over as any other sort of graftitig. 

Inarching, or Grafting by Approach. — Perform this any time 
from the beginning of February to the end of March ; fix the pot con- 
taining the stock securely, then cut with a sharp knife a thin piece from 
the side, about two inches long; make a small notch downwards, at the 
top of this, and prepare the branch to be inarched after the same 
manner, but make the slit upwards. Fit the tongue of this branch into 
the notch of the stock, join the rind of one to that of the other, tie them 
well together with matting, rub on a little clay to keep out the air, 
and they will be united in a month or six weeks ; when joined, loosen 
the bandages, but do not remove them until some time after the scions 
are separated from the parent plant. 

By Layers. — A branch of one-year old w'ood may be laid in a pot, 
or otherwise, as most convenient, any time from tlie middle of August 
until the beginning of March. With a sharp knife make an incision 
half way through the wood, and half an iiicli long on tlie under side of 
the branch, just below a good bud ; slightly twist the branch so as to 
lodge the tongue or cut-part on the soil, peg it dowm, and cover it with 
mould. 

Budding. — This is performed any time from the beginning of Oc- 
tober to the end of November, the wood having just become perfected, 
and the season being cool. The manner of doing it is similar to what 
is done with the Rose. When the buds are inserted, the pots are plunged 
up to the rim in a bark bed of gentle heat. This induces the sap” to 
rise, and llie buds soon adhere to the stock. I have adopted this me- 
thod of treatment for several years, and seldom have a failure, so verv 
certain is the operation to succeed. 

Whilst treating upon propagation, it may not be amiss to add a 
remark or two ujion my mode of culture, which has not been exceeded 
by any I have seen elsewhere, and I recommend the following attention 
be paid to each particular. 

Soil.— The best soil for Camellias is one part heath mould, one part 
well-sifted leaf mould, and two parts brow n loam from a pasture ; if 
leaf mould cannot be had, use very rotten dung, and mix a small por- 
tion ; break the loam and heath mould fine in preference to sifting it. 

Potting.— Always make it a rule to pot each plant immediateiv 
after it has done floweririg, and before it begins to grow. If the roots 
are not matted, merely turn out the plants and replace them in larger 
pots; but if matted, break the mass of roots carefully with the hand, 
and never follow the destructive practice of paring with a knife ; lay 
plenty of potsherd at the bottom of the pots, and with a flat stick work 
the soil round the sides of the ball. 
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Heat. — P lace the plants, when potted, in a heat i)ot exceeding 75 
degrees by day and 60 by night, until they have formed their young 
shoots ; then immediately increase the temperature 10 degrees, to assist 
in perfecting their flower buds, which will occupy about a month ; 
afterwards expose them gradually to the air, and lower the temperature, 
to prepare them for their summer treatment : i. e., any time from the 
beginning to the end of June, place the plants out of doors, either under 
a north wall, or other shelter, where tliey will get no sun except in 
the morning and evening, and where they are well sheltered from the 
wind ; the increase of heat mentioned above to be given whilst the 
shoots are young and tender ensures abundance of blossom buds. 

Watering. — When the plants are potted, and during the whole 
time they are subjected to a high temperature, syringe or sprinkle with 
a rose watering-pot, over the leaves every morning or evening in fine 
weather, and give a plentiful supply of water at the roots. 

Shading.' — From the middle of March to the end of September 
Camellias are unable to endure a full exposure to the mid-day rays of 
the sun, which invariably cause the leaves to blotch and become yellow ; 
always, therefore, throw a net or other slight shade over the glass in 
sunny weather, from 10 till 3 or 4 o’clock. 

Worms. — Whilst the plants are out of doors, worms will occasion- 
ally effect ail entrance into the pots, unless the pots are placed on a 
prepared floor, or piece of slate be put under each ; to effectually pre- 
vent damage, water with clear lime-water at tlie roots. 

Housing. — In the first week in October take the plants into the 
greenhouse, or other cool place. As you wish them to come into 
flower, remove successively into temperature of 60 or 65 degrees. When 
the buds are near expanding, keep the heat regular, or the buds will 
fall without opening ; when expanded, remove to any ligld, cool place, 
and the flowers will continue a long time. 


PROPAGATION OF THE DWARF CLASS OF 
RHODODENDRONS. 

BY A NOKTH BRITON. 

No doubt many of the readers of this Magazine are aware of tlie great 
difficulty there generally exists of increasing this class of Rhododen- 
drons. I particularly refer to R. hirsutum, R. ferrugineum, R. dauri- 
cum, and many hybrids of similar habit. The usual process by layers 
is very uncertain, and very slow in its process of rooting and growth. 
It occurred to me that a much quicker and far more successful mode of 
operation would be effected by striking cuttings. I tried it, and it 
more than realized my expectations, far surpassing in growtli either 
plants raised from seed or layering. Whilst such will only grow per- 
haps an inch the first year, I have had numb-rs grow nine inches m the 

same time. . 

The following is the mode of practice invariably pursued ; and the 
result has always been so satisfactory, that it was never found necessary 
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to change it About the middle, or towards the latter end of July, 
the summer shoots of the plants above named begin to ripen ; at this 
time the cuttings must be taken. If taken earlier, they almost always 
damp ; if delayed until the shoots become hard, the process of rooting 
is extremely slow, if roots are ever protruded. The terminal shoots of 
the branches are generally rejected, as being too long and unmanage- 
able ; tlie side shoots of about two inches in length are preferred. The 
pots are prepared in the usual manner as for heath cuttings : that is, 
they are nearly half-filled with drainage of broken pots, over which is 
placed a small portion of the fibrous part of peat eartli ; the remaining 
part of the pot is lialf-filled with finely sifted peat, mixed with abotit 
one-third of white sand ; and on the top, sand of finely pounded white 
freestone, firmly pressed down ; the pot is tlien watered, the cuttings 
are prepared and inserted about an inch into tlie sand. The pot is 
watered a second time, to settle the sand about tlie cuttings. When 
the leaves are dry, they are covered with a bell-glass, and placed in a 
house with a temperature of from CO to 70 degrees. The after-manage- 
ment of the cuttings is merely to keep them moist by watering round 
the outside of the bell-glass, or by introducing the spout of a very small 
watering-iDan amongst the cuttings, so as not to wet their leaves, and 
to shade them from tiie direct rays of the sun, Tiie shade ought to be 
placed over them about 9 in the morning, and removed by 4 in the 
afternoon. In cloudy days no shade is necessary. I never found it 
requisite, as in the case of more tender cuttings, to wipe the moisture 
from the inside of the bell-glass, although I believe it might be b(‘ne- 
ficial. 

The cuttings may be expected to strike in about three months or 
more, according to the state of the wood at the time when they were 
put ill ; but the swelling of the terminal and axillary buds is "a sure 
index to the rooting of the plants. At this period they are removed 
from the heat, and placed on a shelf in the greenhouse ; and at the same 
time air is admitted, by placing a small piece of broken pot under the 
edge of the bell-glass, afterwards removing it altogetlier. In th»^ spring 
of the following 5 ear, when the plants show a disposition to grow, they 
are transplanted into separate pots, and kept in a cold frame, rather 
close than otherwise, during the summer. Towards the close of the 
season, or in the spring of another year, they are planted in the open 
gi’ound. 


RAISING TULIPS. 

BV AN EXTENSIVE AMATEEU CULTIVATOR. 

It is with much pleasure I am able to state, that during the last two 
years there has been a considerable advance in cultivating this unri- 
valled race of floral beauties. In order to ascertain this fact, I resolved 
last spring to apply to the secretaries of all the principal societies in 
five counties only, which should have tulips shown at their exhibitions, 
to take a minute of the quantity of flowers which should be placed in 
competition upon the tables. Upon receiving the returns, I find that 
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of flowers possessing such merit there were 6774. This speaks volumes 
for the increasing taste in favour of this charming tribe of flowers ; 
and such is the impetus given, that I anticipate a much greater advance 
the coming season. 

My feeble efforts shall be exerted to accomplish this object, in which 
I doubt not, from what I witnessed at the exhibitions I attended, I shall 
have the co-operation of my brother florists. Attention to one parti- 
cular should now be given, it being the planting season ; that is, sell 
at low prices^ and thus put possession within the power of the many. 

I have been much delighted in attempts to raise seedlings, and satis- 
factory success has followed ; and desirous to encourage many others 
to similar pursuit, I have drawn up the following particulars of my 
practice. 

I live in a rather northern county, and found it difficult in some 
seasons to obtain ripe seed, an excess of moisture in the seed-vessel 
causing mildew and rotting the seeds. To obviate tliis injury, I adopted 
the following method, and for seven years it has fully succeeded. 

As soon as the petals fell off I procured a piece of wood two inches 
broad and four inches long, and at one end I made a niche with a saw 
upwards of one inch deep, sufficient to hold firmly a square of glass six 
inches by four or five, and at the other end cut a hole about three- 
quarters of an inch square. I then put a carnation stick through the 
square hole, and stuck it down near the bulb, and let the square of glass 
be within two inches of the top of the pericarpium, which prevented 
the wet from lodging in it. This is easily done by having holes bored 
in the stick every two inches, through which a nail or piece of wire can 
be inserted to prevent the glass from touching the seed-vessel. I then 
got a piece of metallic wire and fastened the stem to' the stick to pre- 
vent it from moving from the centre of the glass, and examined each 
from time to time. As the stem will generally grow two or more 
inches, when it is the case I raise the glass so as to be the prescribed 
height. By following out this plan I was enabled to ripen a consider- 
able number of pods from very valuable and first-rate varieties, without 
losing one. 

The best time for sowing s^ed is the first \veek in February, in pots, 
which I find much better than sowing it the first week in January, as 
stated by me in a former article. The pots must be placed in a cold 
frame until the middle or latter end of April, and then plunged in soil 
and placed in a good situation in the open garden. By attending to 
this, the practitioner will find that his hopes will not be blighted, and 
in due time he may be able to enjoy the satisfaction of having seedling 
breeders. 


CULTUllE OF RIIODANTHE MANGLESII. 

JiY A FLOWER GARDENER. 

I BEG to call the attention of your readers to the beautiful Rhodanthe 
Manglesii, an annual which is generally classed among the tender ones, 
and on that account does not arrive at the perfection it otherwise would. 
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1 have at present (Sept. 6th, 1850) a plant in bloom, on which tl^ere 
are upwards oCseventy-six blossoms, which in the heat of the day all 
expand at once, and from its beautiful pink colour is very sliowy in the 
front part of the border. I raised some plants under glass, and kept 
them in the same place when in bloom. This year 1 raised them in 
the same manner, but turned them out into the open border in May, 
where I liave found them quite as hardy as most other annuals. 

[Some time back we grew the Rhodanthe and Leptosiphon densiflorus 
in pots for spring ornament, which succeeded admirably ; we recom- 
mend the plan to our readers. The method practised was to sow tlie seed 
in autumn, and keep the plants in a dry cool/rame or cool greenhouse 
through winter ; and in April, May, June, and July they bloomed 
profusely in the greenhouse, and were highly ornamental. Since then 
the plan has been adopted in two of the London nurseries with very 
great success. This summer we saw numerous pots of plants, near two 
feet high, quite a mass of bloom. With our correspondent, we strongly 
recommend the culture of the Rhodanthe both in pots and open borders, 
and equally so the Leptosiphon, which, when sown in autumn and 
bloomed in pots in the greenhouse or conservatory, or a room window, 
is so superior in tlje*size and beauty of their blossoms to what is usual 
in the open bed as scarcely to be known to be the same plant.— Con- 
ductor.] . 

ON THE CULTURE OF SALPIGLOSSISKS. 

BY MR. WILLIAM TAY1X>B, OF ROSS. 

For the information of such of your readers as may be desirous of 
cultivating this sijiQuldTly hcdutijiil family of plants, I send you an 
account of a method I have practised with perfect success. 

Early in March I sow the seed, covering it about one-eiglith of an 
inch, in wide-mouthed and hollow pots, well drained, in a compost of 
light yellow loam and heath mould in equal parts, adding about one- 
sixth of fine white sand, and place them on a shelf close to the glass 
in the stove (a cucumber bed might do, but on account of the damp 
there, I prefer the stove), watering witlfti fine syringe, so as to keep 
tlie soil just moist. As soon as they have four leaves each, I pot them 
into sixties, one in each, in the same compost, only adding a little fine 
vegetable mould, taking care to drain well with broken pots about the 
size of peas. I place them again on the shelf before mentioned shading- 
them until they can bear the light without flagging. ’ ° 

As the plants advance in growth they are potted into larger pots four 
times. I flower them in pots about six inches wide, and eicrht deep. 
To cause them to flower strong, I remove them after the third pottimr 
into a cold frame, facing the south, and on all fine days expose them 
by drawing off the lights, to the full air and sun. This makes them’ 
grow stiff and bushy. When the greenhouse plants are removed into 
their summer situation, I give the Salpiglossises their last potting, and 
take them into the greenhouse, giving every day plenty of air, and 1 
find they flower much finer for the previous exposure. 
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Salpiglossises will grow and flower in the garden in a satisfactory 
manner, provided they are planted out from the pots about the 1st of 
June, in rich dry soil, and a sheltered situation ; but in my opinion, and 
my success bears me out, the situation to show them to the greatest 
advantage, is in the greenhouse amongst Cockscombs, Balsams. Tri- 
verania cocciiiea, and some species of Gloxinia. J here they will flower 
admirably, and with proper management produce seed in abundance. 

1 usually sow a little seed in September, for the purpose of having a 
few early flowering plants. Tliey require to be ke{)t through the winter 
in the stove, close to the glass, in small pots, and tlien managed as to 
soil, potting, &c., as the spring-sown plants, and thej^ flower hnely in 
April, jMay, and June. 

I think, too, rich soil vciry injurious : the plants often take the pet, 
and die otf by the roots, in it. 1 have frequently seen plants with fine 
iiealthy leaves and fiowers, tiying gradually upwards. 1 cannot account 
for tliis disease, excepting by the soil bcitig too rich. 

To be certain to procure seed from Salpiglossis atropurpurea and 
Barclayana, it is necessary to impregnate them artificially ; whilst picta, 
straminea, and their varieties, seed freely without any care. Upon 
examination, however, this apparently strange cireumstance may be 
easily accounted for : the pistil in those species is considerably elongated, 
and the stigma on its summit is of a curious boat* like shape; and as the 
fiowers stand quite erect, the j)ollen falls to the ground without efiecting 
its oflice, unle>s by chance some friendly insect assist in the business, 
which, whatever it may do in their native situation, is not to be expected 
in our greenhouses. 

By iinpregiiatiijg with difierent sorts, 1 find they sport into various 
and beautiful shades of colour and size ; and 1 have no doubt many 
sorts w ill run one into another, w hich satisfies me that most of the kinds 
now' ranking as species, will have to be reduced to mere varieties. 


J’ENDEU PLANTS AFFECTED BY FROST. 

BY SENEX. 

Amateur cultivators of tender plants, especially those wlio have but 
little of glass protection, are liable to the casualty of injury from frost, 
and as some of my brother cultivators may not be aware of an antidote 
to such mi>fortuiie, I forward the following particulars, trusting they 
may be of service; and as u inter is approaching, an early insertion is 
retpiested. 

IIeat, or Caloric, exists in two states, viz., latent ainl perceptible ; 
Avhen any two substances of difierent temperature eome in coiiiui t with 
each other, the temperature of the one is raised, and that ol ihe other is 
lowered, until the two substances become equal, ajjd if llK*y are of 
equal density, tlie temperature w ill be a mean one — tliis is pi ovaled that 
neitin-r of these substances undergo a ehaiige from solid to fluid, or frou^i 
fluid to gaseous, lii this case a great quantify of perceptible heat u ill 
be eoiisua.ed, and converteo into latent heat ; and if tne change is fiom 
gaseous to fiuid, or from fluid to solid, perceptible heat will be produceil 
Vol, xviii. No. 48. — A\S, - c 
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from the giving ofi' of tlie latent. Thus, if equal weights of ice at 31:?, 
and water at 172, be mixed together, the whole of the ice will be melted, 
but the temperature of the mixture will be 32, so that 140 degrees are 
lost, or converted into latent heat. 

If a tender plant tliat wall not bear tlie frost, a Pelargonium for in- 
stance, be exposed to an atmosphere of 32, or exactly the freezing point, 
it will not be injured, but if the temperature sink below that point, 
say 28, under ordinary circumstances, when the least oireulalion of air 
is, the juices of the plant will be frozen, and it will be injured by the 
application of perceptible heat, in its rising from 28 to 32 ; but if '.h(‘ 
temperature wlieti at 28 is raised by the freezing of water, wIkmi the act 
of freezing, by giving off latent heat, rais(’s the temp(*rature to the freez- 
ing point, the plant is uninjured. It follows, therefore, that tlie appli- 
cation of water should commence before there is any alteration in tlie 
teinp(*rature of tlie surrounding atmos})here, tliat is, in a morning before 
the sun rises, or before a fire is put on, and continued until the tempe- 
rature is raised to the freezing point; but if the temperature of a 
greenhouse should be sunk to 28, and a slight syringing of water a]»- 
plied, only sufficient to raise the temperature, by the congealatioii of its 
particles, to 30, a great injury will be sustained ; if l(‘ft to rise aftt^j*- 
wards by perceptible Jieat to 32, as the agitation which will lia\'e taken 
place amongst tlie jMants will have more effectually frozen their juices. 
The M ater which is used should not be much, if any, above the freezir.g 
point, or as cold as can be procured, so that the temjierature of* the plain 
should rise from 28 to 32, not by the application of a warmer substance 
so much as the converting of latent into perceptible heat. It is also of 
very great consequence that the leaves or no part of the plant sliould 
be moved when in a frozen stale, as the cellular tissue, of M'hich thew 
are in a great measure composed, being of^a very delicate texture, each 
cellule being filled with m aiery juice, M’hieh b(?comes frozen, the least 
bending of that part of the jilant would rujiture the inembraiie, M hieh 
are only (and in many eases not (juite) elastic enough to allow of the 
expansion of the M ater by freezing ; it is therefore obvious that, instcul 
of the Mater being laid on by a heavy rose, as J have sometimes schmj, 
it should be done Math a very fine syringe, like a shower of dew. 


(iHAFJlNn 'JlIK (CAMELLIA. 

j;v A S.OM)UN ^CJ1SEUV.HA^. 

lx a recent Number of this iMagazine there is an article on Grafting, 
and reference is made to the Clamellia. Nom^ for successful results the 
particulars of practice are not sufficiently given. Having a very exten- 
sive stock, and increasing an immense number each year by grafting, 1 
forward the following remarks, M’hich, if properly attended to, success 
in every case is certain. 

I beg to observe, that in graftixg the juices of the stock should be 
moving ; therefore, every plant of the single red, M’hicli is to be grafted, 
should immediately be placed in a frame or moist stove, where the heat, 
by fire or dung, is not under sixty degrees, and be there retained till the 
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leaf-buds evidently enlarge. Small plants, ten or twelve inches high, 
with good heads and liealthy foliage, and having main stems about one- 
fourth of an inch broad at the surface of the soil, are adapted to ope- 
ration. 

The double varieties which are to furnish the grafts ought to be 
excited also, till the buds become in the proper condition. 

If old plants be selected, the graft must be chosen from among the 
upright and strongest shoots, for the great object is to obtain one terminal 
growing bud at tlie apex of the Iasi years wood, which approaches most 
nearly in breadth to that of the stock. 

It will appear from what has been said, that a strong young Camellia, 
with a single, straight stem, must supply the best bud ; for not only 
will it be most vigorous and juicy, but, by being cut back to a certain 
extent, will be made to send fu'th two or more lateral shoots, low on 
the stem, which will become the first brandies (>f a well formed head. 

When the bud chosen has grown half an inch long, showing its im- 
liricated integuments, it is to be cut off with about an inch of the ripened 
wood. The stork is then to be cut over to within two inches of the soil, 
and both it and the wood of the scion are to be correctly pared by a very 
sharp knife, till th(‘ two surfaces match jierfectly to the extent of an 
inch or more. Care must be taken not to intrude upon the base of the 
growing bnd. 

I'he adaptation being perfected, the parts are to he fitted to each 
other, bound tightly, and secured with strong soft bass, made quite 
pliable by soaking it in water. 

The surfaces are then to be entirely covered with good grafting wax, 
worked ui) and rendered quite soft l)y the hand. 

Thus the operation will be finished, and so complete is the success 
which attends it, that by a skilful operator not one graft will fail to 
gro\v. 

But tkis success depends almost entirely upon the total exclusion of 
air ; and this must be eflected by inverting a cylindrical glass vessel 
fa common bell-glass will do extremely well) over the plant, pressing 
the rim firmly into the earth, removing it as seldom as possible. No 
bottom heat is admissible ; but a steady temperature of sixty degrees 
will promote the junction of the scion with the stock. In the excitable 
condition of a bold, swelling bud, grtnvth will soon be apparent, pro- 
vided the stock be active. But if the inserted scion be })oor and w eak, 
it is possible that it may not be able to receive the rising sap, and thus 
both members will perish. Amateur cultivators may easily increase 
their stock by such attention. 


SHOWY FLOWERING PLANTS NOW IN BLOOM IN 
THE GREENHOUSES AT THE ROYAL GxVRDENS OF 
KEW. 

PiMELEA NEirrEKGiANA. — The flowers are wdiite, each blossom nearly 
an inch long, and the fine dense heads near three inches across. It is 
a profuse bloomer, and the foliage glaucous and neat. Pelargonium 
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Unique . — Tiiis is a fine varict}^ for bedding:; its ricli purple velvet 
flowers are beautiful. Plants grown in pots in summer liad beeri cut 
ill about the* end of .Tuly or early in August, which induced the juisliing 
of new shoots. A number of plants so treated have been placed in tlie 
greenhouses, and are now in fine bloom ; they ajipear likely to bloom 
through the winter. The same method has been adopted with some of 
the scarlet Geraniums (so called), which are in fine bloom. Tefmthera 
rerticillata., a very neat-growing plant, and bearing a jirofusioii of its 
beautiful violet saucer-shaped flo\v(‘rs. Acuria plaiijpivru^ with deep 
yellow globe flowers. A. nndula folia . with bright yellow globe 
flowers.' — These })rctty ])lants being now in profuse bloom, and likely 
to continue for months, are valuable for v inter ornaments, and are 
fragrant too. Fuchsi(t serratti folia. — ^Sumerous fine s])ecimens of this 
very handsome flowering species are most beautiful. Every green- 
house, conservatory and sitting-room ought to have plants in them, 
which would be oniaamental through winter. Indipofcra jtniroa, rush- 
leaved, A profuse bloomer, its beautiful rose-coloured, pea-shaped, 
flowers iu long racemes, produce a pretty efiect. Sollfia a/n/astijidiru 
— A neat narrow-leaved plant, bearing a profiuion of fine blue, bell- 
formed flowers. lie.rnaudvia paufu as . — A neat])lant, blooming freely. 
The flowers are blue, with darker streaks. In form like a short bell- 
shaped Pentstemon flower. 'Mnrtdlia (Polyuraia) mixta. — Its long 
spikes of pretty rose aiid white flowers })roduce a nicn* etfect. it will 
bloom all winter, as also will M. j)mig€‘ns, bearing s])ikes of blue 
flowers. Fuchsia corijmhifhra (dha . — Several ])hiijts in i)rofuse bloom, 
and its fine drooping heads of flowers, white tube ami scarlet corolla, 
produced a charming efiect. It is a fim* variety fur winter blooming, 
well meriting cultivation. 

CoRiLEAS. — Several of these very handsome flowering plants were 
just beginning to bloom freely, and will c(iiitinue till next May, or 
longer. 1. heir beautiful tubular-siiaped flowers of various colour, have 
a pretty appearance. Every greenhouse should have a eol lection of 
them. Roellia cillata. — Several fine specimens were in full bloom, and 
the large bell-sliaped fiowers of a light bine, and dark velvet rim 
inside, have a handsome appearance, more espeeially as the foliage is 
very small, and the flower.s large. Fimtris (jrandi flora ^ witii l ed and 
w'hite tip flowers. F. albidus cowparta, pure waxy white, large; bell- 
shaped flowers borne in proln.'^iou. F, atftumjialisy one inch long, red 
witlj lilac tip; very pretty; and F. elegaiitissima, tube deep red, with 
})iuk tip; verj^ pretty. Ihese fine E))ae.rises were very ornaineiital 
and valuable at this season. Frdfwiscca lalif()Ha,,'\\ \\\\ nmnerous larg(* 
flowers, violet and wdiite, had a beautiful appeaiamte. This plant is 
very valuable for winter bloom, as also is F. floribunda, a d warfer plant, 
blooming profusely ; the flowers of a violet colour. ^J'be flowers of 
both are fragrant. Gardcrda radicans and G. florida. plants which 
iiad been forced a little, were in full bloom, and shed their delicious 
fragrance delightfully. Ges7ieria. zehrina. — Some fine plants liad been 
forced a little, and now coming into bloom ; they will be highly orna- 
mental all winter. Gesneria seamannii was also in fine bloom, with 
.spikes of flowers 2 feet long. Franthcmmn pulchellum^ w ith its lovely 
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blue flowers, was beautiful. The last five kinds were in the stove. Salvia 
pulchella, with brilliant scarlet flowers, is a valuable winter plant ; the 
leads require stopping in summer, to have the plant bushy, and in tliis 
state it is highly beautiful. Every greenhouse should contain it. 
LeacltenauUia forniom, — Some fine specimens were in full bloom, their 
rich ciiuison flowers liaving a fine effect. The fidlowiug Ericas, now 
in bloom, aj)pear likely to flower for months. E. ruhvns. reddish-lilac ; 
E wammosa pallida^ Erench-lilae colour; E, tntella, bright purple, 
and red tip ; E. mawinosa. long spikes of drooping flowers — a 

pretty pink colour; E. lauceolata, rosy-flesh ; E, Eowekma, white, 
long, j)retty ; E. vestita major varnca^ pretty flesh colour, in long 
spikes; E. Westvott'ia, [mrple with white tip. E. colorans^ wliile, neat, 
in long spikes. These are \al Liable blooming at this period. Chinese 
Ib iinroses. of sorts, abounded in fine bloom, and produced a gay effect. 
AVe give the above list of plants, with a view to as>ist. our readers in 
forming a collection of good autumn and winter blooming plants. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

To rUESERVE TENDER BeDDING EeANTS IN WlNTER. — GrOWtll of 
such plants is not then required, only preservation. A j)it with walls 
constructed of turf, or peat, half a yard thick, over which a W'ooden 
framework is fixed, will answer admirably w here there is not the con- 
venience of a greenhouse or brick-pit. The covering may be of w ood, 
three-quarters of an inch thick, or with a thick cover of asphalte, &c. 
A sunk pit at the foot of a south-aspected wall also answers perfectly. 

It is of importance to success, that the shoots of succulent plants, as 
Geraniums, be well ripened ; if not, w hen the jdants are first taken up 
it is of advantage to dry them for a few days in the sun : this will check 
their vigour, and at tiie same time dress off’ all the superfluous large 
leaves. Th.ese attentions tend to mature the soft shoots, such being 
the likely ones to be attecied by frost or damp. These preparatives 
being done, let the soil in which they are to be planted be diy, and in 
this lliey may be placed closely, no water being required. All possible 
air, so as to keep frost out, must be given, and wet especially kept from 
the plants. Belter keep the plants in darkness for many successive 
(lays than atlinit damp ; the plants w ill not suffer from a want of light 
for that period. As spring is approached, so let the plants be gradually 
iiardened. Hundreds of })Iants may ilius be preserved in a very small 
spae e . — A Fra ct ilioa er. 

Fairy Kings. — Fairy Kings are considered by J. M. F, Dovaston, 
Esq., to originate in electricity. “When a column of electric fluid 
a Meets the earth, either ascending or descending, it scorches the ground 
I'll round its edges, where there is plenty of oxygen in contact with it ; 
and leaves the centre unscathed, where the oxygen is either expelled or 
destroyed ; so fertilizes the extremity. The consequence is that the 
first year’s grass is destroyed, and the ring appears bare and brow^n ; 
but the second year, the grass re-springs with highly increased vigour 
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iiiicl veniure, together witli the fungi, whose seeds are so brought into 
vegetation, tliat without this exciting cause iniglit have slept inert ioi 
centuries/’ — Mag, Nat, Hist. 

Compost for Carnations. — To two-thirds of yellowish turfy loam 
add one-tliird of old rotten cow-dung, or stable-yard (lung, and these 
being well mixed up together, give a liberal sprinkling of drift or shai’p 
sand. With gooJ drainage and such a compost the plants, willi dm* 
attention, udll grow most vigorously. The mini from a pond, <JLc., laid 
out and become properly dry. has l)een found to suit this class of plants 
most admirably. An addition of v/ell-rotted dung is required. An 
r.rtcnsicv Exhihilor, 

PoTENTiLLAs. — Lust autimiii I procured the following Potentillas, 
and had them planted so as to fill a nice-sizetl round bed ; the most 
vigorous growers at the centre, and gradually declinetl to the outer row. 
d'he bottom was pnqierly drained, and the soil is a fresh loam tolerably 
well enriched with leaf mould and rotten dung. They grew admirably, 
and bloomed most jirofuse ; certainly nothing could appear prettier 
than the bed was for many months, each successive day displaying its 
new beauties. I watered the bed occasionally during the dry season, 
and nothing more Avas required but having the branches supported by 
small sticks, and the bed Avas AV'holly covered. The plaiits are now in 
fine bloom (NoA ember 6th), and likely to continue. The sorts I grow 
are — Atrosanguinea, very dark crimson; Bainesii, scarlet with ayelloA\ 
centre; llrilliant. fine red; Floribunda bicolor, scarlet and velvet; 
Formosum, rich rose ; Fulva, mottled red and lemon; (olarnerianum, 
lively lemon and rosy-red spot at the base of each petal ; Grandiflora, 
crimson-scarlet; llopAAoodiana, Avhitc and cream -colour, shaded Avith 
rose ; Incomparable, rich crimson, very large ; Insignis, rich yellow ; 
Mackayana, bright crimson ; M‘Nabbiana, vivid scarlet ; Mayaria ; 
O’Prienii, orange; Maculata, lemon and red Avith numerous dark 
spots; Menziesii, rich crimson ; l^ensoni, fine crimson -red ; Pennsyl- 
vanica, yellow ; Obscura ; Plantii, scarlet Avith yellow centre ; Kussel- 
liana, dark crimson ; Thomasa, bright yellow', d'he bed Avas in an o]»cn 
situation, and the plants did not draAv up weakly, but Avere robust, and 
bloomed in profusion. — A Country Clergyman, 

Culture of Cape IIulbs. — Lately, I observed, a corresponch nt 
asked for jiarticulars ndafive to the culture of Cape liulbs in tlie open 
ground, siudi as Jxia, Sparaxis, Walsonia, and of the Gladiolus, Ac. 
I have grown them extensively for many years in the following manner 
Avidi great success, 

I liave a sonth-aspeefed brick Avail on the north side of a flower 
garden, and a liroad border extends in front filiy yards long and three 
broad. The Avail is covered with the finest kinds of training plants. 
A gravel Avalk is in front, and half the Avidth of the border is devoted 
to the culture of Ixias, Sfiaraxis, Gladiolus, &c. 1 have the tallest at 

the back, and the lowest (Ixias) at the front, next the walk. When in 
bloom nothing has a more delightful appearance. Tlie border is Avell 
drained, which is essential to success, and the excess of wet is carried 
off by the walk drain. The compost is formed of yellow turfy loam, 
turfy peat, and well-rotted leaf mould, in equal parts. I plant them 
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the first week in iMovember, the larg:er bulbs deepest, and the Ixias are 
covered about five or six inches. The border has a gentle slope to the 
front. About the end of November I cover the bed over with half- 
rotted leaf mould six inches deep, which saves the bulbs from injury by 
frost. Tills covering is removed early in March. If the weather be 
dry in spring I give a liberal watering (soft water from a pond), as 
much as will sink a foot deep, and repeat if dry weather continue long. 
'VV^hen the flowering period is over I do not water, but allow the foliage 
to die, and the bulbs an' taken up in due course. 1 have half of this 
long bed re-plunted each autumn, and the bulbs in the other part have 
r(*mained unmolested for the last two years. These plants bloom more 
vigorous than those I replant each season. And 1 am of opinion that 
if the bed be in a warm, sheltered situation, have it well drained, and 
ihe bulbs planted deep, as above described, tlu'y flourish much better 
by not being ilistnrbed. At all events, once in five years would be 
su fli ci ell t . — Cape ns Is . 

vVmkiucax Aloe.-— 'fhe Agave Americana rarely blossoms in this 
country, but a friend of mine who has just returned from New* Spain 
informs me tiiat in the north of that country he saw immense numbers 
of the bi'own, withered flower stems, strong and thick as a Larch Fir 
of thirty years growth, and from thirty to forty feet high, with its 
withered blooming branches, and withered golden-yellow flowers, spread- 
ing like a vast candelabrum. Plantations of them are made, and in the 
valleys t hey grow most luxuriantly. One acre of ground will contain 
a thousand plants. A proprietor who has (as is the case) from thirty 
to forty thousand is a very rich person. In some districts vast plains 
are covered with such plantations as far as the eye can reach. The 
juice or sap ((commonly called the honey from its abundant sweetness) 
is collected and taken as a most delicious beverage. It is of an agree- 
able bitter-sweet flavour, and undergoing due fermentation is prepared. 
This vinous liquor somewhat resembles our cider, and being extensively 
sold is a valuable commodit 3 ^ This juice, or sap, is only afforded when 
the flowering stem is about to appear, so that particular attention is 
given at that period so as to obtain the juice. The quantity which a 
plant will supply is enormous, each being calculated to yield one hun- 
dred and fifty bottles, wdiich is worth about thirty shillings of Fhiglish 
money. 

In good soil and situation the Agave blossoms at tlie age of five 
yeais ; in mediuiu soil, eight years ; in poor soil and exposed plains it 
is usually from fifteen to eighteen years. The juice is obtained by cut- 
ting through the bunch of central leaves, from w hicfli the flower-stem 
is about to burst forth. The side leaves are turned up and tied together, 
and ill this cleft the sap which was destined to form and nourish the 
gigantic flow er-stern is deposited ; and this vegetable fountain continues 
to flow for three months, and may be tapped three times a day. After 
this process the top dies and suckers issue forth, and with them new 
plantations are made . — A Subscriber, 

Fuchsia spectabilis. — Having noticed in the November Number of 
the Floricultural Cabi?jet an Article headed Fuchsia spectabilis, and 
other sorts, by Mr. D. Kidd, gardener at Garnstone Park, Hereford, I 
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was struck witli reading an account of so fine a specimen as tlic one he 
named, I not Iiaving been very far beliind in ])roducing' good specimens 
of most of onr favoniire varieties. As reganis the spe('tal)ili>, 1 with 
most 01 Ik IS, have failed. If ]\Ir. Kidd, would favour ns in an earl}^ 
iS'umlier of ilie CAill^]::T witli the mode (»f tieatment he lia^^ ])ursiied to 
obtain so fii e a plant, lie will bestow a great fiiNonr on in(‘ and many 
other readers of that most valuable work.— Ten Years^ Subscriber. 

[Immediately we apjilit'd to i\Ir. Kidd, \\ho referred ns to the par- 
tieiiUirs he had lately sent for insertion in the Gardeyters Chrovide^ 
at the request of Dr. Lindley, and gave us permission to state the jiar- 
t.iculars here, if sutheient ioformation was contained in the account. If 
more was necessary. Mr. Kidd most kindly jiromised to give us the 
total, f()r which we thank him. — Cokductoi:.] 

Tuchsia speclabilis. — In answer to many applications that have 
been made to lue, I beg to state that I experience no ditHculty in 
growing this fuchsia to any size J please. ^I'lie points to be guaided 
against are fire-heat and over-much sun, both of which it dislikes. Tlie 
soil which I use for it is one-half turfy loam, the other half crushed 
bones, old mushroom dung, and soot. I give the last shift just before 
the plants are arranged out of doors in spring. They then occupy an 
east aspect, where they receive the morning sun till 10 or II o’clock, 
and afterwards stand in lialf shade the remainder of the day. 1 apply 
the same treatment to all other kinds of Kuelisias. ]\IaUv mav be 
inclined to ask, how I winter such large plants as 1 produce f I answer 
that I throw them all away, and raise young stock every spring. Ob- 
serve, however, that F. spectabilis makes a splendid winter plant for 
the conservatory, when not exposed loo much to the rays of the sun. — 
JJ. Kidd, JSov, 20.” 

Kose Giiujni:. — We liave been favoured through Mr. Hamilton, 
seedMiian, of Cheapside, with a few of the registered Kose Girdles, and 
we think them well worth recommending to onr readers. 

It is a zinc band, having a nut and screw to hold it, and made of suffi- 
cient width that the name of the plant which it secures mav be painted or 
written thereon, thereby serving the double purpose of a label ; for 
although the name Kose Girdle has been adopted, it is an efficient 
label, and equally beneficial for supporting all standards to their stakes. 
It is one of tlie most useful and simple articles we have had introduced 
for gardening purposes, and the low price at w hich it is sold is certain 
to ensure for it an extensive sale. Mr. Hamilton, we sec, adveitises it 
at Is. 6d. per dozen. 

lo GET j{ii> OF W OKMs IN A Daw n, &.C. — 1 shall bc greatly ohligx'd 
if some leadei would favour me with ihe best method of getting rid of 
worms, wliieh I find so (iestruclive to a grass lawn. Sonm indrviduals 
have advised an application of salt, others lime, wdiilst again salt water 
lias been stated as best of all. J w'ant an effectual remedy, but not one 
that will destroy the grass. An early answer will very much oblige.— 

[Get some gas-tar, dilute it with water, and give a good soaking of 
it. Some gas-iar is inucii stronger than others; you liad best try what 
proportion can be applied without injury to the grass, on a piece of 
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spare g^rass land. Hving given time to ascertain its effects, use it in 
due proportion. This will answer your purpose. — Conductor.] 
Making Rose-trees in Six Weeks.— In \\\^ Cotlarje. Gardener, 
]\Ir. Leaton gives the following particulars relative to tliis'subject : “A 
gentleman, who had leceritly been in Scotland, had seen the ’successful 
results of accomplishing the ai)ove, and which was done follows : 

‘ Any lime, or vsoon after midsummer, fix onaslrong shoot of last year’s 
growth, and when you find it getting hard near the botloni, put in the 
knife jiist under a bud, and slit it up just as you ^^oul(l a carnaiii)n for 
layering, ])ut in a wedge to keep the slit open, and tie a ball of green 
moss around it, and the work i^ done. The tongue immediatelv pu^h.es 
roots into the moss, and in six weeks it is fit to be cut oH‘ btdow the 
moss, and be potted, &c.’ ” 

Snow Pelargoniums. — Mr. Peck, a very snccessful exhibitor at 
the Great ]Metr()|)oIitan Shows, states, that the following varieties w'ere 
show 11 in his successful collections, viz. : Blanche 3 times, Rosa- 
mond 3, Gustavus 2, Mont Blanc 7, Rosalind 4, Gulielma 4, Cuyp 6, 
Painter o, 8tar 5, Kmily 4, Delicatissima 2, Emelia 2, Governor 4, 
Centurion 3, Sarali 3, and Cavalier often. 

Flowers in C’ovent Garden Market. — At nearly the close of 
Kovember, w'c liiid a vast profusion of cut flow eis made up into bouquets, 
&c , and comjnising the following kinds, viz. : Bignonia vennsta, Ste- 
])lian()tus floribundns, Eiqdiorbia splendems. Cactus trnncatns. Cactus 
Iruncatns ])nrpurens, Chinese Primroses (double white, double red, and 
the single ones), numerous varietie-s of Camellias, Cinerarias, Lncnlia 
gtatissima, Daphne odora. Begonia maiiieata, Epaeris grandiflora, 
.Heliotropes, Tellow Roses, Pimeleas, Corra'as, Alonsoas. Loins jaeo- 
banis, Coronilla glauea, numerous Cbrysanllu-inums, Salvias, Gera- 
niuins, Gardenias, Jasminnm (white and yellow), Ericas, Indian 
Azaleas of sorts, &e. [We gBe this list that our readers may know^ 
w'hat kinds of flow ers they might have at tliis jieriod of the year. Be- 
sides what we enumerate, there were abundanee of the Sweet Violets, 
and other common out-door flowers.] 

Glass Showing in Fi.uujsts’ Flow ers. — W e fancy that no greater 
benefit can be devised or practised in eonnexion with floricnltuial pur- 
suits than class showing, and we respectfully submit to our amateur 
p'alrons thi^ urgent necessity that exists for exl ending their inflnenee in 
support (d‘ the same. AVherever respectable llorists meet, and bonoui- 
able men eongiegate, there, we would suggest, let class showing b(‘ the 
first consideration. To the real lovers of gooci flow ers it afldnls llie most 
intense pleasure ; it is tlie only test of relative i^erfeetion, and the true 
guide to judicious selection as regards varieties for future cultivation. 
It is by no means a case of unfrequent occiUTence in stand .showing of 
Carnations and Picotees, to witness, out of tWLmty-six blooms that have 
obtained a first jwize, several flowers that in class showing could never 
have been placed at all. We admit that among the others they looked 
showy, and even pretty, yet intrinsically valueless. We do not wish 
for a moment to deteriorate the extreme propriety oi* stand show ing at 
all large cxiiibitions, where, from llie very magnitude of the arrange- 
ments so requisite in such extensive ahairs, class showing would be 
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little less than an impossibility ; but we are only anxious to show the 
utility of the latter as regards tiie well-being of floriculture as a science. 
While perfection is desired in any particular class of flowers, its gradual 
attainment must be a subject of intense interest to all concerned ; and 
where, we ask, can its progress be followed with such precision as in 
carefully observing a flowers merits or defects when placed bloom 
against bloom with the best in its class? The eye is not diverted frtnn 
the contemplation of its every beauty by otlier attractions, or blinded 
to its defects by w itnessing them in a greater degree evident among 
their opponents’ collections. Comparative perfection is the pivot on 
w hich success must turn ; every point is canvuvssed, every properly 
discussed : the very fact of the argument being maintained at all is a 
self-creative evidence of its extreme propriety : ignorance could not 
support it, or indiflerence originate it. We may, therefore, fairly claim 
for OUT system ability and anxiety; the first in produciiig desirable 
introductions, the second in an earnest wish to equal them. Flowers 
raised, grown, and show n under siicli circumstances, become as a matter 
of course the gems of their class; they have been put to the proof, and 
take their stand as deservedly first-rale varieties. We feed assured all 
our amateur friends will think w ith ns, that the more of such flowers v. o 
see the better. Encourage class-showing, and line flowers will be 
ensured for their stand exhibiti(»n — the t)ri<iht(‘st ornanit‘i!ts in our 
grand metropolitan shows. — j. d. 

Riiododenduon maximum. — D uring my wanderings in AnuTica I 
only met with it once; it was i!i a valley in the Viruinia mountain;^ ; 
it there forms an immense and splendid grove; the roaii winds tlirounh 
it for a considerable distance. While in it, it was with ditticulty a 
glimpse of the sky could be seen through the dense foliage. It was 
mixed w ith Kalmia latifolia. 1 am afraid to hazard an opinion of their 
height, or the size of their stems ; yet 1 might venture to guess them 
to be about thirty feet iii lieight, and many of the stems as lari>e as a 
man’s thigli. 1 supposed them to be the variety mentioned by Fursli, 
which lie calls Maximum Fuqmreuin, he says: “It grows to an 
immense size; its stem is often found eighteen inches and more in 
diameter, and the foliage triple the size of any other s])ecies.” — t. n. 

[What is more beautiful than a. pleasure garden of American Ivhodo- 
dendrons, &;c., at all seasons admirable.] 

T)oui5Li>fuow KKKi) Peeauoonium. — I luivc obscrvcd sevei a) 
notices recently made about these flowers existing at certain places. 
1 have seen three varieties, but one w Inch 1 received from a lady residing 
at Ilamsey, in tlie Isle of iMan, is very much the best. It is of the class 
usually termed Scarlet Geraniums, and the flowers were of a pretty 
rose-pink. It is well w^orth obtaining, and 1 tbink would be a useful 
acquisition to the bedding plants. It is woll worth applying to a friend 
in the island for it. — Clcricits. 

How TO APTLY Sulphur effectually.-— In order to prevent the 
appearance of the mildew-scourge upon Boroiiias, Ericas, and, in fact, 
all choice greenhouse plants, mix the sulphur with soft water, and so 
apply it ; but in order to avoid its unsightly appearance, add as much 
of ivory black as wdll make it of a good hard grey colour. This mix- 
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ture, if used sufficiently thick, so as to pass through the rose of a (jommon 
garden syringe, and thrown over the entire collection once, twice, or 
thrice a-year, as the case may be, will be sufficient to prevent that, 
which is better than to cure. For this I am indebted to a gentleman of 
Berlin ; and having tried it successfully for some years, I can with con- 
fidence recommend it to others. This, in my opinion, confirms what 
Homunculus says, viz. : “It is more effectual, more cheap, more clean, 
and, to my mind, ten times more practicable than using it in a dry 
state.” — Joseph. Goode. 

JNLelon Cactus, Cloth of Gold Rose, &c. — F.. a subscriber, 
will feel extremely obliged by .some cultivator giving some instructions, 
through the medium of this Magazine, for the treatment likely to pro- 
duce dowers on the Melon Cactus. F. has two plants of it, a young 
and old one ; both grow well, and look healthy, but never blossom : 
different temperatures have been tried without success. With regard, 
also, to the Cloth of Gold Rose, F. has been greatly disappointed, 
having had a plant, for three years growing vigorously, but which has 
not producecl a flower during tliat time. The aspect is a sheltered one, 
soil shallow', and it is never ))rune(l. Directions respecting it w'ill 
(confer an especial favour. 

Strikin(j the Grange, Lemon, and Citron, by Cuttings. — 
My mode of iiicieasing the Orange, Lemon, and Citron, for many years 
with great success may be of service to some of your rea.d(jrs ; 1 there- 
fore send it for insertion. Jt is from single eyes witli a leaf attached 
to it; I immure the eye in the mould about half an iucli deep, and they 
begin to make roots very soon, sending up a strong shoot at the same 
time. J have struek fifty to a iiimdred in a large sized pot, and scarce 
one of them failed, and of course a plant on its own bottom is preferable 
to a plant introduce'! on another stock. When potted, they should be 
watered liberally, and introduced into dung heat and siiaded. I. find 
they strike' nu’st readily in a cucumber bed, the pots pliUigcd to their 
rims. The compost 3 generally use is rich loam ami rotten dung, the 
pots well drained, and about three inches of soot at the bottom of the 
pot. — A Nobleni(ui\s Gardener, 

AVatkring Fot-flants in Winter. — An excess soon destroys 
them. And if, on the other hand, yo»i allow the soil to be so drif tiiat 
the delicate })arts of the roots cannot absorb woistare from it, the pro})er 
sn})ply of food is withheld, and the plant snfiers in proportion to the 
time it is so treated, and soon <Ues. At each watering give sufficient 
to moisten tdl the soil, and only give a repetition just before it woubl 
arrive at a dry state. — Sarah Jane, 

Cinerarias. — The following treatment with these lovely flowering 
])lants succeeds most admirably. 

Piaiits now in three or four-inch (diameter) pots should immediately 
be removed into live or six inch ones. Use free drainage, and have a 
ricli compost of good jirejiared turfy loam, old rotted cow-dung, with 
a little of leaf mould aud silver saud. AVheu the plants push shoots 
stop the leads ; this will cause lateral ones to push : as they do, thin 
away the weak ones, and leave four w'ell-placed ones, and give them 
('\ery encouragement to ])romole vigour. Ijcii the pots become filled 
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witli roots repot into eight or ten-inch pots, using tlie same kind of 
materials for compost, but having a larger proportion of loam ; as in 
spring more moisture is required, the loam will in proportion retain 
more. Fumigate tlie jdants if green-fly appear, readily done with the 
new funiigator. (See advertisement.) Always have the plants placed 
as near the glass as convenient; the plants are bushy in proportion. 
During winter ami spring these are charminir ornaments for either the 
greenlionse or silting room. Their beauty and fiagrance are very 
clieerino. — Awry Ann, 

Standard Camkllias. — Last spring I saw half-a-dozen beautiful 
formed Standard Camellias. Stocks of the sinule red iiad been divested 
of their side shoots, and at four feet high they hafl been inareijed. 'J'hre(‘ 
of the plants had only one variety each, wliil>t tlie other three stocks had 
had the leadinu’ shoots stopped, and year-(»l<l side shoots being olitaincd 
three were reiained on each plant, and one distinct kind liail been in- 
arched to each side shoot, so that the three plants had nine kinds upon 
them ; and as atteniion liad been given in selecting those kinds \Ciich 
were the most opposite in colours, they produced a charming ellect. 
The nice straight clear stems, and fine, almost globular heads, in pro- 
fuse bloom, were highly attractive. 'JTey were jilaced in a greenlioiuse, 
and amongst a collection of plants, but the heads, with about half of 
the steins of each, was seeii above the general stock of other plants. — 
The lion. J. C. W. 

Pelargoniums. — Tlie following varieties were cxliibited at the 
London Shows during the past season, and were in the winning stands 
the times stated. Pearl, 22 ; Forget-ine-Not, 19 ; Negress (Garth’s), 
18; Gulielma, 18; Centurion, H); Orion, 14; Ivosamond, 14; Star, 
10 ; Salamander, 9 ; Mont Blanc, 9 ; Armada, 7 ; Ariel, 7 ; Xorah, 6 ; 
Victory, 6; Gustavus, o; Cassandra, o. 

Cyclamen EuitorELM. — I shall be much obliged if some reader 
Mill inform me what is the best method of cultivating the Cyclamen 
Europeiim. 1 have tried various ways of keeping them through the 
winter, but Avithout succe.^s. I wisli to be favoured Avitii the w/io/r 
•manaffvmvnt of them. — c. m. 

Amherstia NOBiLis. — If, as we suppose, it must be conceded that 
the Victoria licgina is the most splendid flowering herbarjcons plant 
yet known to us, we may with etjual ju.slice say that the Amherstia 
nobilis is tlie most superb arborcacent plant. Dr. Falconer m rites to 
Sir W. Hooker from the East India Company’s Botanic Garden 
(May 1850), ‘‘ Gur Amherstia has been in great glory this year, and 
after a sad tendency to decay, I liavc brouglit the tree back to the 
liighest promise of vigour by a treatment 1 believe unknown to English 
gardening. There were, 1 suppose;, upwards of 500 racemes of dowers 
upon it (each blossom is across) six weeks ago, and abundance 

of young leaves in the green, and bronze colour, slate, all at the same 
time. Three pods set uiioii it, one of which has ripened. The new 
mode of treatment is to sink vertical pipes of bamboo (hollow) canes 
four and a-half feet long, in three rii;gs (or circles), extending nearly 
as far as the extremities of the roots, and filling ihein w ith water at the 
night. The pipes are left open, and tlie double purpose is served of 
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giving moisture below among the roots without caking the surface, and 
aerating the roots and subsoil. The effect has been marvellous upon 
the Aniherstia.’’ It has bloomed most profusely. 

On Plant Potting. — The organic part of plants generally amounts 
to about nine-tenths of their whole bulk ; and as tliis matter is chiefly 
l)ro(luced from, and throi»gh the influence of, atmospheric air and 
water, and these being largely extracted by their roofs as well as by 
their leaves, it points to the propriety of having the soil in a condition 
to allow an unimpeded access (ff these gases to the roots of plants. 
For some years I have used nothing but turfy loam for the various 
purposes of potting, suiting it to diflerent plants by the addition of 
charcoal, pebbles, and sand, — being guided in the proportion of these 
latter substances by tlie nature of the roots and general habit of 
growth ; and as by the judicious application of manure- water, when 
and where re(piisite, I ol)tain, tlirongij sini])le means, all the advan- 
tages that can be derived by the use of the various mixture's recom- 
mended under the name of composts, I therefore look upon these, in 
many cases, minute jiroportionals of diflerent soils and manures, as 
])eing altogether unnecessary. There is by far too little importance 
attached to the aeration of soils ; by bringing them in contact with air 
both tlie mineral and vegetable ingredients are decomposed, their 
latent powers of action drawn out, and rendered directly available for 
tlie purposes of veg(?tation. lienee the advantages of trenching and 
siibsoiliug, the freezing and pulverizing of soils; and though it is 
impossible, in the present state of knowledge, to trace all tlic opera- 
tions of the various agents that are daily producing changes in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral systems, we know that in the absence 
of air and inoi.sture, substances may remain unchanged ; but under 
llieir combined influence, the most imperishable must ultimately suc- 
cnnil). In collecting soil for potting, 1 prefer turves cut from a dry 
pasture, secureil in dry weather, ami idled iii a heap iiiitil wanted for 
use. If these have been procured from soil of a retentive, adhe>ive 
nature, it can be corrected by the addition of sand, charcoal, &c. 
Charcoal is both a chemical and a mechanical agent. Its value as a 
manure is derived Ironi its property of absorbing moisture and various 
gases — particularly ammonia. A celebrated chemist says ; “ Charcoal 
is capable of being used with advantage in abstracting the ammoniacal 
and other suits, which gives its value to the liquid of fann-yanls. 
Experiment has shown that when filtered through a bed of charcoal 
the liquid escapes without colour, and almost without taste, wliile the 
charcoal is itself converted into fertilizing manure.” JSucli is the 
theory of its action; and its practical eflicacy lias been sufliciontly 
proved to rank it as a valuable ingredient in soils. The lieap should 
be frequently turned over, to expose every part of it to the influence of 
tlie weather, and preserve it in a healthy state ; and that it may be of 
easy access during winter, it should be kept under cover, and always 
used in as rough a state as the size of the jiots will conveniently allow. 
In the first place, the pots should be thoroughly chan and dry ; and as 
complete and ettieient drainage is indispensable, the material used for 
this purpose should be in quantity corresponding to the size of the pot. 
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Broken pots, or crocks, as they are generally termed, are most in use ; 
but charcoal, bones, bricks — broken up — or small stones, will answer 
this purpose equally as well. AYhen the pots are large, a good system 
is to invert a small pot in the bottom, filling the space between it and 
the side of the pot with the drainage. A plant should not be potted 
when it is very dry, nor when soaked with wet. If in the former case, 
it is very likely to remain so, as the water will pass through the fresh 
soil without penetrating into the old ball of earth ; and if in the latter 
state, it is not in a very good condition to be surrounded with an 
additional layer of earth. When the roots are thickly interwoven 
tliey should be carefully disengaged, that they may be spread out into 
the fresh soil ; but in shifting young, healthy, growing plants with the 
roots just reaching the side of the pot, they should not be disturbed, as 
it is important to preserve the smaller fibres, upon whose action the 
health of the plants chiefly depends. Tn cases \vhen the plant is un- 
healthy and the roots in unfavourable soil, or in repotting deciduous 
plants that have been kept in a state of rest during winter, the ball of 
earth should be broken up and nearly all shaken out, that the young 
roots may at once enter the fresh soil. It is also necessary to examine 
the stem, in order to guard against deep planting. The ordinary 
advice-— Never plant deeper than before,” is well enough, provided 
it was not deep planted before. But this is too frequently the case to 
l)e passed over in this way ; and when j)lants are raised from cuttings, 
they in\jst necessarily be cieeper planted when young than is consistent 
witli their future welfare ; tlie soil should be cleared away until the 
base of the stem is level with the surface. J have seen valuable plants 
lost through neglect in this respect, even after they had attaitied con- 
siderable size. It is necessary, especially in potting hard- wooded 
plants, to make tiie soil moderately firm. It should not, however, be 
rammed, but rather fitted in, spreading the roots into the fresh soil, 
finishing ofi’ with a level surface, and leaving sufficient space for 
uateri ng. — Horficullinlst. 

'I'liE Pleasl'iiks of OAT{i)EMXO.“-We knf)w not one fiincy, onc^ 
recreation, so unalloyed in all its points as the cultivation of a garden. 
It seems to aflord, in common with all the rest of tlie fancies, the full 
enjoyment common to all, and to have a large balance in its favour. 
The miser over his treasure gloats not more completely upon his 
money than the gardener does upon his choice fruit, Howers, and 
vogetahles. The picture-collector is not prouder of his jiuintings than 
the florist is of his Tulips ; nor does the owner of the ancient gems of 
art point them out with more satisfaction than the gardener shows his 
best named flowers. If tlie owner of a gallery of pictures bas his 
Rubens, his Leonardo da Vinci, his Paul Potter, so lias the owner of a 
beil of Tulips. The florist combines in his single garden as many 
fiiucies as would occupy half the population, and delights in all of 
them. What if the conchologist boasts of his collection of shells? He 
can only look at them in one state; there they are, always alike, no 
change ; only a few people can see them at once, and not one in a 
thousand, though they may be pleased with tli(‘ beauty, can estimate 
the rarity of them. The antiquarian pores over his coins in solitude ; 
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he boasts, perhaps, that this crown, that guinea, or the other medal, 
are the only known ones in existence ; but can he increase them ? 
Can he oblige a single friend with an offset ? AVill it ever be better? 
but, if another be found like it, will it not be worse? What has he 
rare that the florist may not in his owm estimation equal? The Tulip- 
growler would say, “Wliat coin have you got equal to my fine 
Louis XYI.?” And no possessor of the only coin of a kind prizes 
himself more upon his treasure than a florist does in twenty dift'erent 
flowers of twenty different families. The lover of the garden is a 
general collector, and a creator of new beauties into the bargain ; he 
sows his seed w ith pleastire, he w^atches the progress of his plants with 
interest, he looks for their opening flow^ers or swelling fruits with 
anxiety ; and if liis hopes are crowned by one solitary plant, fruit, or 
flow'er, better than his present stock, he is repaid for all his tr[)uble, 
labour, and watchfuhiess : if not, he begins again, nothing daunted, 
saying to himself, ‘‘ Bad luck now', better another time.” Is there 
any fruit eats so sweet as that from our own garden? Does not every 
day develope some new claim to our attention ? Every new visitor in 
the form of a flower, or fruit, or vegetable, is a w elcome one. A man 
does not go into his garden, as he must into a gallery of pictures, a 
cabinet of coins, or a museum of natural history, to see the same things 
ill the same places time after time: he finds something new- every day : 
his beds of Tulips and Ranuficuluses, his collections of Pieotees, Car- 
nations, and Pinks, his Pansies, Dahlias, Anricnlus, Polyanthuses, and 
other flow ers, come in, one after the other, to reward him for his recre- 
ation ; for, thougli there he much exertion occasionally required, he 
will not call it labour. His vegetables and his fruit repay him for the 
trouble and expense Ik? incurs; and, after all, there is one swK'etener 
to all his cares, om* refreshing reward for all his anxieties, one circum- 
stance that gives ail additional relish to all he personally enjoys, and it 
is this, — he has not to seek a connoisseur to participate in his happiness, 
for ask wdjom he may to see his establishment, all the classes of society 
are delighted wdth a well-kept garden. It delights all the senses : its 
fragrance, its brilliancy, its usefuhu'ss, all speak to us in language not 
to be misunderstood upon tlie numerous pleasures and duties w hicli ar(‘ 
inseparable. But there is one point of which we must not lose sight; 
it is the facilit>r w ith which every class of society can accommodate his 
gardening to Ids means, and yet excel as far as he goes ; one cottager, 
with scarcely more ground outside Ids house than his house covers, can 
be king above his neighbours for the growth of Stocks ; another prides 
liimself upon his double Larkspurs; a third will alhnv none to surpass 
him ir> Pinks ; a fourth will shine in Pansies ; and so, according to the 
means at his disposal, the owner of a garden may be and)itious. suc- 
cessful, and happy. — Tliomfts Miller. 

Aim ec'onomu’AL Gkeenhousk and rnorAGATiNC House. — T he* 
summer of 1849 was to me the commencement of a mwv era. I had 
read of beautifid beds of Scarlet Geraniums ; the riclmess and splendour 
of the Verbena and the Petunia, the Heliotrope and the Cuphea, also 
came under my notice; and by dint of begging— very common with 
amateur florists — by the end of July I found myself possessed of some 
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hundreds of plants, all vieing’ with each other in gratifying my senses. 
Let me confess tliat, amidst all my joy in possessing this store — greatly 
heightened by the praise I received from my friends — there was in my 
mind a hidden sorrow. These must all perish, thought I, before the 
blast of the wintry winds. I talked the matter over wiili my wife. 
We read in your book how slight a covering might preserve them. 
AVe longed for a greenhouse, but tlie expense seemed so great. I 
could get nothing built under 20/ or 30/. 1 began to consider whether 
T could not manage to raise something by my own hands. I meditated 
and calculated, and having entered deeply’' into the design, 1 found, by 
examination, that the materials were not so very" costly, if I could find 
time to use liieni. 1 did not doubt my" ability to form a habitation for 
my favourites, if the materials were within my reach. Many times of an 
evening I drew out plans suitable tor my garden, marked out the posi- 
tion of the building, and went to bed to dream of the preservation of 
my plants. Surely, where there is a will there is a way^^ ! One fine 
evening a friend, used to bricks and mortar, heard my" longings for a 
grc(ndiouse, an<l, willing to gratify' my wish, offered to lay tlie founda- 
tion. lie had seen my plan, we had even marked out the dimensions; 
and about my premises lay, as luck would have it, some 300 ludcks 
and a modeiute su])ply of mortar. We went to bed, and my friend 
rose early. At six o’clock 1 walked down the garden, where I found 
the foundation dug out, and nine inches of brickwork already laid. 
Eighteen inches of wall were raised that morning, and tliere the work 
stayed. The foundation measured eleven feet by seven ; and our plan 
was that the front should be four feet high altogetlier, rising to seven 
feet at iIkj back. How tlic plates (I began to learn builders’ terms 
now) — how these were laid, all unplaned ; how the frames were rab- 
beted, and the glazing accomplished {uj)wards of 150 feet of glass 
all j)uttied in bv myself), and the whole jjaiiited inside and out, and a 
nice sliding sash in the roof, and a swinging one in the front, and a 
little narrow door in one corner — how liiese were all done it seems 
now quite a mystery ; y"et before the middle of September I could shut 
the do )r of my little buildingaiid say", “ Here is a lionie for my tender 
nurslings !” A wide shelf in the front, and a stage leaning against the 
back, completed my furnisiiings ; and I counted room for 250 pots, or 
more, of GO s and 48’s. Tiie beginning of October warned us that the 
tiiiie was come when tlie plants must be lioused ; carefully we took 
them from the ground, potted them, shaded them for some days under 
your directions, and when they were removed to their winler quarters, 
few showed anv signs of decay’. Kone can know, lint by experience, 
the inward joy 1 felt at tlie result of a iiuie industry. My house bad 
cost me less tlian 5/. 

At length tlie frost came, and myr next thought was, how to keep 
him out. I matted the top; being low this was not difficult ; but still 
my thermometer told me that 1 was too cold.widiiri. I determined to 
find a stove, and after some coiLsideration I purchased one at Cadman’s, 
Nevveate-street, for 18 a’., and a sack of fuel for os . ; this, with tlie 
exception of a slight smell, answered the purpose admirably, as it would 
keep a-ligbt, by management, for twelve hours easily, but the fuel was 
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expensive. When this prepared fuel was gone, I procured some char- 
cofiil dust, almost useless in commerce, and having sifted the very fine 
away, I charged my stove with this. To my great pleasure this burned 
quite as well as the more expensive coal, with little, if any, more smell, 
and cost me ne^t to nothing. Now, then, I saw my plants in safety, 
and henceforward I entertained no fear; five shillings more than 
covered the expense of all the winter months, and many times the fire 
continued untouched for twenty-four hours. I never lost a single 
plant all the winter. One drawback there was, especially if my plants 
had been in delicate flower, namely, there was more dust than I could 
have wished ; but my object was to preserve my plants, and in this I 
succeeded to my utmost wish. 

Winter now yielded as much pleasure in gardening almost as sum- 
mer. Every morning my wife and I visited our greenhouse, and 
inquired diligently of each, almost daily, how they fared. The Gera- 
niums continued in full leaf, the Petunias continued to flower, the 
Verbenas mildewed a little, our Phloxes also continued in bloom, and 
every day almost some flower would greet our eyes. Thus the greater 
part of the winter passed, and about February we found our Geraniums 
making way. Then came .the idea given us of striking cuttings of 
Verbenas and Petunias for bedding out in spring. This we managed in 
a way peculiar, I think, to ourselves, and which I think worthy of 
recording. When I purchased my stove, I had an iron pan made to 
fit the top, so that when I wished I could take away the usual cover 
or lid, by which aperture the stove is fed, and substitute as a cover my 
iron pan, holding water to create a moisture ; this was about five 
inches deep and fourteen inches square. We filled this for about three 
inches with broken charcoal and gravel, and above this one inch of 
pure sand, and having well watered it and prepared eighty-one cuttings 
of Verbenas about two inches long, we placed them in the sand in nine 
rows. They looked like a little forest. The stove gave out its heat 
to the house, and generated sufficient heat to the sand, so that in ten 
days I found rny pretty little slips starting freely at the top. I scarcely 
dared to disturb one ; however, about the twelfth day 1 ventured to 
look at one of the most healthy, and judge of my surprise to find that 
the roots had shot out on all sides, three-quarters of an inch long in 
some of them. No time was lost. Some small 60*s were prepared 
with common garden mould, four of the cuttings placed in each, care- 
fully shaded and kept comfortably warm until tliey grew to six and 
eight-incli plants, and at length when May appeared, took their place 
in a neat bed, heart-shape — for this was very near my heart — and soon 
produced such a grand and dazzling appearance as almost to intoxicate 
me with delight. This was my first effort, and from tliat moment to 
this when I write, August 31, they have never failed to obtain the 
admiration of my friends ; nay more, my neighbour, a gardener of 
some experience, paid me^the compliment of saying, “ You beat me at 
Verbenas .*' — Cottage Gardener. 

New Dahlias. — To those we described in our Number for Octo- 
ber, we add the following : — 

The Dahlia King,---A rich crimson, of fine form, good outline, 

VoL. xviii. No. 2 D 
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well up in the centre. We only saw one flower, which was of medium 
size ; but we are informed by a celebrated judge, it is all that can be 
desired. 

Barmaid. — White, with the centre somewhat green, but the form is 
excellent. 

Kingfisher. — Good form, large size ; salmon-red and white. A 
fancy flower. 

Baltic. — A deep gold colour, but deficient in shape. 

Mrs. Palmer, — A dull orange, well up in the centre, good petal ; 
but the flower is flat. 

In addition to what we have particularized, the following were exhi- 
bited ; and a friend, on whose judgment we can depend, states, in the 
Midland Florist, they are too good to be thrown away quietly, and 
yet too bad to do anybody credit, at a great price. Those wlio order 
must throw the onus upon the persons recommending them : — 

Carmiriate, Ambassador, Wonder, Country Gentleman, Le Grand, 
Mary, Lady Craven, Colonel Bacon, Minerva, John Weeden, Rosa- 
lind, Mr. Clayton, Lady of the Lake, Lady Cathcart, Masterpiece, 
Prince Arthur, Lovely, Miss llayle, Coquette, Nonsuch, Tricolor, 
Pretty, Miss Hawtrey, Duchess of Sutherland, Victory, California, 
Lady Watson, Barraud, Stonehenge, Novelty, Rosebud, New Standard, 
Beauty of the Grove, Sir Robert Peel. 

The following he rejects wholly : Pretty Polly, Beauty of Chelsea, 
Criterion, Maid of Lodi, Mr. Neville, Admiral Napier, Miss Farmer, 
Julian, Queen of the Fairies, Napoleon. 

Green Fly. — Priscilla writes : “ I have a number of Cinerarias just 
coming into bloom in my greenhouse, and the green fly has attacked 
them, and spread, too, to a number of Geraniums. What is the best 
remedy [A strong tobacco-smoking of the house : and, when the 
operation is over, burn a lot of sweet-smelling herbs, or seeds, open 
the sashes and doors, and the smell of tobacco will not be left. A 
good syringing with soft water is beneficial afterwards.] 

Roses in Winter and Spring. — To bloom the China, Tea, 
Bourbon, and Perpetual Roses in pots, they should be treated as follows. 
With it I had a fine display in my greenhouse from November 1849, 
to May 1850. It is well deserving the attention of all who have the 
means to accomplish it. 

Early in 1849 1 informed a nurseryman Rose-grower what I wished 
to accomplish, and requested him to make me a selection to bloom the 
period above stated, and to favour me with instructions to succeed in 
lilooming them well. He did so, and I now detail the procedure 
which answered so admirably. The Bourbon and China Roses are 
best for profusion in winter. 

On March 7th, I obtained a stock of plants, and from them selected 
a portion that were to bloom freely from the beginning of December 
to early in April. I pruned them immediately, placed them in a cool 
frame, and when the buds were about bursting, I shook oflPthe old soil, 
and any old roots I cut in to induce them to push as many fibrous 
roots as possible. I re-potted the plants in clean pots, in equal parts 
of turfy chopped loam (six months prepared), and one- year old cow- 
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dutig, which was then in a pulverized condition. 1 returned them to 
the frame, gave all air in the day, and at the end of April I placed 
them on a sunny border, in a open situation, and plunged them to the 
rim in ashes. Here they remained till the end of July, having due 
attention. As the plants showed for blooming I pinclied off* the 
flower-buds. At this time I removed them to a north border beliind a 
low hedge, plunged as before, pinching off Rose-buds. About the 
middle of September 1 cut back all the new shoots, so as to leave 
about three buds on each ; and early in October I removed the plants 
into a cool frame, and occasionally watered with liquid manure. They 
soon pushed, and the forwardest were successively removed into my 
greenhouse, which is of medium temperature, and is in connexion with 
a sitting-room, where I had a constant bloom till May. It is essential 
to get the wood well-ripened^ by exposure to the sun, and then to keep the 
plants cool afterwards to retard their pushing towards the end of summer. 

My other portion of Roses I treated in a similar manner, but ke})! 
them later in spring, and introduced them into the greenhouse, so as 
to have them in bloom from August to the end of November. This is 
readily done ; and as these were principally Tea and Perpetuals, their 
fragrance and beauty were alike acceptable. — Clericus. 

Standard Roses on a Lawn. — I am about to plant two dozen 
Standard Roses along the side of a walk, but they must be upon the 
grass lawn. Is it essential to success that each should have a circular 
space without turf, or will they flourish if the roots are turfed over? 
An early reply will oblige— -.4 JBeginner, 

[They will not succeed well if the roots are covered with turf; by 
all means have a circular (or other shape) space of four feet diameter, 
and that composed of a rich compost, and each following year be kept 
so. Turf over the roots prevents rain, air, &c., properly penetrating 
to them. To cover over the surface properly, we ha\e seen a plant of 
the finest climbing Roses planted at one side, coiled around and over 
the entire surface, which blooming beautifully had a pretty and corre- 
sponding effect. The stem of the standard too was covered by a shoot 
coiled around, but it was prevented entering the head of the standard. 
A diflTerent coloured Rose from the standard was appropriated to make 
the contrast striking. We once saw a half globe wire-frame thus 
placed over the space, which was covered with Wells’s White Rose in 
vast profusion, and the standard w'as a rich crimson.] 

Orciiideous Plants. — In your notes on New^ or Rare Plants, 
frequent mention is made of the terms Parasitical plants and Epiphytes^ 
I am persuaded many of your readers do not know the essential dis- 
tinctions of them, and I forward the following for an early insertion 
Parasitical Plants, that is to say, such as are either destitute of the 
power of pumping up their nourishment from the soil, or of elaborating 
it completely : or as cannot exist without absorbing the juices of other 
vegetables. These are found in all the preceding stations. They may 
be divided into, first, those which grow on the surface of others, as the 
Cuscuta and the Mistletoe ; and, secondly, intestinal Parasites, which 
are developed in the interior of living plants, and pierce theepidermus 
(outer bark) to make their appearance outwardly, such as the Uredo 
and JEridium. 
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EpiphyteSy or Ealse Parasites^ which grow upon either dead^ or 
living vegetables, without deriving any nourishment from them. This 
class which has often been confounded with the preceding, has two 
distinctly characterized divisions. The first which approaches true 
Parasites, comprehends cryptogamous plants, the genus of which, pro- 
bably carried to their stations by the very act of vegetation, develope 
themselves at the period when the plant, or that part where they lie, 
begins to die, then feed upon the substance of tlie plant during its 
mortal throes, and fatten upon it after its decease ; such are Neina- 
sporas, and many Spliocrias ; these are spurious intestinal parasites. 
The second comprehends those vegetables, whetlier cryptogamic, sucli 
as Lichens and Musci, or phanerogamous, as Epidendrums, which live 
upon living plants, without deriving any nutriment from them, but 
absorbing moisture from the surrounding atmosphere ; these are super- 
ficial false parasites ; many of them will grow upon rocks, dead trees, 
or earth. — Clerics s. 

New Dahlias sent out last Spring. — TJie following notes are 
inserted in Glenny^s Garden Almanac for 1851, and Mr. Glenny adds, 
‘‘ They were made from two plants of a sort ; one set grown on tlie 
borders of a paddock, tlie other in the home garden, affording a double 
chance of judging.” They were made by a friend on whose judgment 
he can rely. 

* Magnificent, — A new colour, a fine outline. Petals close, and 
occasionally confused, but a great acquisition for its colour and outline. 

* Sir F, Bathurst. — A model, every flower good, and an average 
size, with all the flow^ers left on the plant to grow. 

*Mrs. Seldon. — A clear certain yellow, of good average quality, and 
an excellent centre ; one of my plants I could have cut from any day, 
the other not so certain. - 

* Snoiv-fiahe. — A bold white flower^ w ith a first-rate centre and good 
outline ; an acquisition in its class. 

* Premier. — A flower that may be always depended on for its centre, 
which is w'(‘ll up, and a good general average outline and face ; petals, 
however, too small. 

* FAizaheth. — A ^ ery lovely fancy flower, amethyst and bluish-white ; 
quite above the average of the best fancies, and the centre good from 
first to last. 

Beauty Supreme. — Very beautiful, and very small ; too small, I fear, 
but I made no eflTort to enlarge the growth. 

Lady Grenville. — Constant and rough, a certain flower up to a 
certain point, and useful. 

* Flying Dutchman. — A very useful fancy flower, of the red and 
w hite class. 

*Miss Crompton. — Very useful, but the petals not covered enough 
to be first-rate, rather square on the side and flat on the face. 

^ Queen of Lilacs. — A beautiful rose colour, and fine general form, 
but two or three more row s of petals wanted to make it first-rate. 

*Duke of Cambridge. — Also arose, good general form, rather rough, 
but an acquisition for its boldness, without being very coarse. 

Queen of Primroses. — Compact flower, but texture, colour, and 
general appearance poor. I don’t like it. 
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George Glenny. — I could not get it to grow, so I went to Deancroft 
to see it. It was growing as if the only object was size. I could here 
have cut a hundred blooms of moderate size, for even the laterals were 
perfect. The quality of this flower has not been seen in the overgrown 
mops exhibited. It will be the most satisfactory of all that are coming 
out. 

Attilus (No. 44.) — A very pretty and useful flower, well worth cul- 
tivation. It came in handy now and theii, and was really useful. 

Gaiety, — An immense flower, very gay for a border, but too coarse 
for any stand, if the judges go upon the properties. Neither the yellow 
ground bright, nor ihe edging good ; all coarse together. 

Lady of the Small and pretty, when perfect, but outline not 

tirsi-rate, and petals small and old-fashioned ; a great part of the time 
semi- double. 

Seraph. — A very clear orange, but rather the old-fashioned form, 
not like the Duke of Wellington, of the modern cut — a long way 
behind it. 

Thames Banh Hero. — A very certain variety, but not equal to many 
of the flowers in its class. It is not of the modern cut : it is coarse, 
square on the side, and flat on the face, but still certain. 

Purity. — Double flowers scarce, and the flower generally trea* 
cherous. 

Those with a star (*) I mean to grow, but I have no room for 
common old-fashioned sorts. I keep as much as I can to the models 
of — Wellington, Toison d’Or, Fearless, Cornwallis, Queen of the East, 
Princess Badzivill, Sir F. Bathurst, Yellow Standard, Scarlet Gem, 
and those that come nearest to them in form, though there is room to 
improve on these, and particularly on the face and centres. 

Hammersmith Passey Show. — This annual exhibition is a cele- 
brated one ; all the best flowers are there shown. Mr. Edwards took 
a list of the best, and comprises the following, from which an excellent 
selection might be made : — 

White-grouud Varieties, — Queen of England (Fellowes), Almanzor 
(Le Messuriers), Helen (Hunt), Mrs. Beck (Turner), Miss Thompson 
(Thompson), Duchess of Kutland (Thompson), Penelope (Thompson), 
Caroline (Thompson), Climax (Bell), Sir R. Peel (Bragg), very fine ; 
Princess Glurner), Ariadne (Cook), Mrs. Hamilton (Naysmith). 

Yellotv or Strata -ground Varieties. — llubens (Turner), Constel- 
lation (Thompson), Duke of Norfolk (Bell), Addison (Turner), 
Inventa (Hooper), Mrs. Bragg (Bragg), Example (Turner), Bellona 
(Hooper), Miss Edwards (Turner), Supreme (Youell), Leader 
(Hooper), Lady Franklin (Thompson), Viceroy (Turner), Mrs. Beck 
(Turner). 

White Selfs, — Of these there w^as nothing very remarkable. Snow- 
flake (Thompson) has shape, but is rough on the edge ; and White 
Sergeant was much mottled. 

Yellow Selfs.— WidnalVs Ophir is a good early yellow^, but degene- 
rates as the season advances ; Lane’s Emma. 

Bark Selfs. — Hunt’s Disraeli, Hall’s Rainbow, Scotcher’s Lucy 
Neal, Sambo. 




^ TIT HERE flower beds require to be ornamented after the 

^ f f summer flowers are cut off, provision must be made 

by dwarf kinds of evergreen shrubs in pots, such as Lauristinus, 
Mahonias, Box, Rhododendron, &c. Tulips, Anemones, &c., not yet 
planted should be done immediately. The single varieties are highly 
ornamental as early spring flowers; they may be had cheap. Any 
spring flowering plants to make a show near the dwelling-house should 
now be planted, such as Gentianella, Hepatica, Draba, Aconites, 
Crocus, &c. 

Fi.orist*s Flowers — A?irictilas, Polyunilmscs^ &c., must be pro- 
tected from overhead wet, and have all air possible in dry weather. In 
severe dry frosty winds protect from such. Keep the soil just moist. 
Carnations^ Picotees^ &c., require similar attention. Pinks in beds, 
keep soil pressed properly around the stems. A few sticks pricked 
among the shoots prevent the plants being twisted off. So in reference 
to Pansies, Beds of Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., require attention in pro- 
tection should weather be severe ; the surface, too, carefully stirred. 
Ten-week Stocks, Mignionette, &c., in pots, for spring flow ering, should 
be kept free from frost, and not be overwatered. Fuchsias and tender 
Roses, &c., in open beds, should have mulch over the roots. Protect 
the stems, &c., of any tender tall growing Roses, or other plants, with 
branches of evergreen Firs, Yew, Fbrze, &c. Protect newly-planted 
tender shrubs over the roots, and from being twisted by wind. Sweet 
Violets plant in every direction near walks, rooms, &c., especially 
have plenty of the lovely varieties of Crocus, Snowdrop, &c., near the 
house. Protect Chrysanthemums from frost, or the suckers will be 
injured by frost. Hollyhocks now planted bloom much more vigorous 
than if delayed till spring. Hot-beds, &c., for forcing flowers should 
be prepared. Suckers of Roses should be taken off. Now, too, Roses 
should be planted, if they are to bloom well next season. Dahlia-seed 
must be kept secure from wet, the roots too from being injured by frost 
or damp, so as to be mouldy. 

IN THE POBCINO STOVE. 

The ornamental and fragrant flowers for winter decoration, should 
regularly be introduced, such as Roses, Gesnerias, Heliotropes, Cir- 
roeas, Cinerarias, Cactus, Eranthemums, Scarlet Geraniums, Gardenias, 
Hyacinths, Crocuses, &c. (See lists in Calendars of former Numbers.) 

IN THE GBEENHOUSE, 

Only give as much water to this class of plants as will just keep the 
soil moist (not wet), and let it be given in the morning. Admit air 
freely, so as only to keep frost out. Do not allow Chr}^santhemums 
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done blooming to remain longer, or suckers wiil spindle up. Camellias 
must not be allowed to become dry, or the flower-buds will drop, let 
them be kept moist. Where there are clusters of flower-buds thin 
them, so as to leave only one at a place. Cinerarias are liable to be 
attacked by green fly ; if they become so, place them in a frame closed, 
and fumigate with tobacco. Pelargoniums for exhibitions next season 
must not be forced forward, but kept stiff. Such as fill the pots with 
roots, should be put into a size larger. About the end of the month, 
stop the leads of longest shoots to make them throw out laterals. 
Do not crowd the plants. (See Articles on culture of, in previous Num- 
bers.) Calceolarias must not have much water ; shoots will often have 
roots protruded underneath, such should be potted off. Verbenas in 
frames must be kept near the glass, have plenty of air, and be careful 
not to over- water them. Ericas, Epacris, Azaleas, &c., require an 
airy situation, only protect from cold east or north winds. Plants that 
have extended as far as desirable should have the leading shoots stopped. 
The greenhouse should be ornamented with Chinese Primroses, Cine- 
rarias, &c. Do not allow the surface of the soil to be crusted, or 
covered with moss, &c., but let it occasionally be stirred ; this very 
much promotes the health of the plants. Pots that become green are 
injurious, excluding air from the roots. Only have just as much fire 
as will keep out frost, and dry up damps. 


REVIEW. 

The Royal Water Lily of South America^ and the Water Lilies of 
our own Land^ their history and enltivation. By George Lawson, 
F.R.S., Edinburgh. James Hogg, Groombridge and Sons, London. 
12mo. 108 pages. 

The contents of this very neat, handsomely got up book are interesting. 
Introductory Observations on the family of Water Lilies, 23 pages. 
The Royal Water Lily, Victoria Regia, 55 pages. The Great White 
Water Lily, Nympheea alba, 16 pages. The Common Yellow Water 
Lily, Nymphaea lutea, 8 pages. 

The Author has given a complete history of these noble plants, as 
well as a minute description of each, with judicious observations on their 
successful cultivation. 

I’liese particulars are detailed in a very pleasing and interesting 
manner, being interspersed with many striking relative subjects. The 
whole is very creditable to the Author, and will be interesting to ever)’^ 
reader. 

There are two coloured plates of the Royal Water Lily. 

On the Construction of Lochs and Keys, By J ohn Chubb, Assoc. 
Inst. C. E. 12nio. 36 pages. 

This is a neat little treatise on a subject which interests all who have 
property to protect, and to such we recommend its perusal. And from 
the practical benefit ourselves have derived from Mr. Chubb’s locks 
and iron safe, we advise all who desire security for their valuables to 
avail themselves of these unequalled articles. 
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